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some  resistance  at  first,  subscribe 251 — 255 

The  controversy  on  the  three  chapters,  255. 

Protest  of  the  more  free-spirited  Africans,  particularly  of 
Pontian,  as  also  of  the  bishops  of  Dalmatia  and  Illyria, 
against  the  imperial  edict.  At  the  request  of  Vigilius 
bishop  of  Rome,  whom  the  emperor  endeavours  to  gain, 
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Fulgentius  Ferrandus  writes  his  judgment.  (1 .  Authority 
of  general  councils.  2.  Persons  deceased  are  removed 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  a  human  tribunal.  3.  The  writ- 
ing of  an  individual,  though  subscribed  by  many,  does 
not  approach  to  the  authority  of  holy  writ.)  Vigilius,  in- 
clined to  follow  this  judgment  at  first,  is  gained  over  by 
the  court-party — then  seeks  himself  to  gain  over  the 
African  bishops.  Seventy  subscribe  his  judicotum,  but 
two  of  his  own  deacons,  and  others  of  the  clergy,  oppose 
it 255—257 

Thorough  and  free-spirited  defence  of  the  three  articles  by 

Facundus  of  Hermiane 259 

Vigilius,  excommunicated  by  ^  Western  synodal  decision, 
urges  the  call  of  a  general  council.  Retracts  his  judica- 
tum.  His  shameful  oath.  Council  of  Constance,  A.D.  551. 
A  part  of  the  African  bishops  appear.  Persecution  of  the 
resisting  bishops.  (Reparatus  of  Carthage  banished.)  .  261 — 262 

New  edict  of  the  emperor  drawn  out  in  detail.  Vigilius  de- 
clines subscribing  it 263 

Fifth  ecumenical  council  at  Constantinople  A.D.  553.  Vigilius 
Constitution  ad  imperatorem.  Vigilius  excommunicated 
by  the  emperor.  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  and  several  of 
the  works  of  Theodoret  and  of  Ibas,  condemned.  Many 
bishops  deposed.  Vigilius,  still  inconstant,  confirms  the 
decrees  of  the  council 264 — 266 

Union  of  the  Monophysites  with  the  ruling  church  not  yet 
effected.  Secession  of  the  churches  of  Istria  and  Aquilia 
from  Rome 266 

Aphthartodocetism  (Christ  subjected  himself  to  the  affections 
and  defects  of  a  sensuous  nature  only  XKT  olxovopw}  pro- 
ceeding from  a  mistaken  effort  to  glorify  Christ.  The 
emperor,  who  had  already,  in  533,  confirmed  the  formulas 
of  the  Theopaschites,  makes  it  a  law.  Deposes  Eutychius. 
Justinian's  death,  A.D.  565.  delivers  the  church  from  the 
utter  confusion  which  threatened  it 267 — 268 
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FORMATION  OF  ISOLATED  CHURCH  PARTIES,  WHICH  GREW 
OUT  OF  THESE  DISPUTES  BEYOND  THE  LIMITS  OF  THE 
ROMAN  EMPIRE 268 

Nestorians  in  Persia. 

Edessa  in  Mesopotamia,  a  seminary  for  Persian  church- 
teachers.  Rabulas  of  Edessa  becomes  a  follower  of  Cyrill. 
Zealous  against  Nestorianism.  Expels  the  Presbyter  Ibas 
and  others,  who  go  to  Persia.  Letter  of  Ibas  to  Maris, 
and  his  translations  of  the  writings  of  Theodore  and  Dio- 
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dorus  into  the  Syrian  tongue.    A.D.  435  becomes  bishop 
ofEdessa -.      .      .      .      .      .   269-270 

Activity  of  Barsumas  (one  of  those  who  had  been  driven  away 
by  Rabulas)  as  bishop  of  Nisibis,  from  435  to  489,  in  es- 
tablishing the  Nestorian  church ;  the  organization  of 
which  is  completed  by  a  synod  under  Babias  patriarch  of 
Ssleucia,  from  the  year  496.  (Permits  the  clergy  to 
marry.) 270 

The  school  of  Edessa,  destroyed  in  489  by  Zeno,  transplanted 

to  Nisibis 271 

Monophysites,  271. 

In  Egypt  (seceded  in  the  time  of  Justinian)  and  in  Ethiopia  .  271 

In  Armenia,  more  liberah  The  synod  of  Thiven,  under  the 
Catholicus  Nierses,  in  536,  condemns  the  Chalcedoriian 
council 271 — 272 

In  Syria,  the  restless  activity  of  Jacob,  the  Metropolitan,  in 

behalf  of  the  oppressed  church,  till  578.  Jacobites  .  .  272 

Divisions  among  the  Monophysites.  The  party  of  Severus. 
Niobites.  Severus  favours  Phthartodocetism.  Themis- 
tius  inclined  to  Agnoetism 273 

Studies,  for  the  most  part,  barren  and  unprofitable  dialectics. 
Aristotle.  Two  men  of  larger  views.  John  Philoponus 
(distinguished  the  two-fold  Aristotelian  sense  of  the  term 
QMS — accused  of  tritheism)  and  Stephen  Gobarus  (collates 
the  opposite  decisions  of  the  older  church  teachers)  .  .273 — 275 

Mystical  tendency  of  Bar  Sudaili,  an  abbot  of  Edessa ;  taught 
that  all  fallen  beings  would  eventually  be  raised  to  union 
with  God.  His  Chiliasm.  His  mystical  interpretations 
of  scripture 275—278 

Doctrine  concerning  Man,  278. 

Introductory  remarks.  Practical  spirit  of  the  Western  church. 
The  West  (Tertullian)  gives  more  prominence  to  sin  and 
grace.  The  Oriental  church  (Origen)  to  that  which  is 
akin  to  God  and  to  the  free-will ;  answering  to  the  two 
main  directions  of  human  culture 278 — 280 

The  West,  280. 

Development  of  the  doctrine  concerning  man,  previous  to  the 

time  of  Augustin  .     » 280 

The  still  undeveloped  system  of  Hilary  of  Poictiers. 

The  sinful  propensity  cleaving  to  all  men  from  Adam.  Hilary 
seems  to  refer  moral  evil  to  the  sensuous  nature.  All  men 
need  the  forgiveness  of  sin.  Among  men,  all  goodness 
relative.  Holds  to  a  certain  painful  righteousness  of  the 
law.  The  mild  yoke  of  Christ.  Presupposes,  too,  the 
communication  of  a  new  principle  of  life  by  Christ. 
Gives  prominence  to  the  free-will 280—285 
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Ambrose,  the  predecessor  of  Augustin 285 

Distinctly  sets  forth  the  fact  of  universal  sinfulness  (by  men's 
own  fault),  and  the  doctrine  of  grace  as  the  efficient  cause 
of  all  conversion,  which,  however,  is  conditioned  on  human 

recipiency 285 — 287 

The  two  passages  treating  of  grace  as  effecting  the  whole 

work 287 

Anthropology  of  Augustin  and  Pelagins,  288. 
Augustin,  288. 

Connexion  of  his  scheme  of  doctrine  with  the  history  of  his  life. 
Study  of  St.  Paul,  at  the  time  of  his  conversion.  The  two 
great  divisions  of  his  life.  The  question,  "  whence  is  evil 
in  man's  nature,  which  is  attracted  towards  goodness,"  led 
him  to  Manichseism ;  but  became,  also,  the  centre  after- 
wards of  his  consistent  scheme  of  thought 288—289 

The  first  period,  reaching  to  about  394.  Certain  Platonic  ideas. 
His  doctrine  of  moral  corruption  not  derived  from  Mani- 
choeism.  Moral  evil  the  ^  ov.  Holds  fast  to  free-will. 
His  exposition  of  Rom.  ix.,  of  the  year  394  (Quod  credi- 
mus,  nostrum  est).  The  occultissima  animarum  merita  289 — 295 

With  more  profound  views  of  the  nature  of  faith,  he  comes  to 
give  a  more  partial  prominence  to  the  divine  agency.  A 
predestination  conditioned  on  foreknowledge  does  not 
satisfy  his  discriminating  mind 295 — 296 

Second  period.  The  letter  to  Simplician,  A.D.  397,  also  on 
Rom.  ix.  The  incomprehensible,  yet  at  all  times  just, 
councils  of  God 296—298 

Augustin's  scheme  of  doctrine  distinctly  struck  out  previous  to 
the  Pelagian  controversy ;  before  the  system  of  Pelagius 
(which  grew  out  of  several  views  already  prevailing  in 
the  church)  had  been  formed  out  in  opposition  to  Augustin  .  298 

Pelagius,  299. 

Monk  of  Britain.  Connection  with  the  East.  His  sequestered 
life  in  study  and  asceticism.  Sense  of  moral  power.  His 
letter  to  Demetrius.  Praecepta  et  concilia — against  Jovin- 
ian.  Takes  the  sermon  on  the  mount  in  the  literal  sense  299 — 304 

His  practical  interest  in  opposing  the  worldly  Christianity  of 
the  times.  Outward  participation  in  the  sacraments  and 
faith  (understood  by  him  as  an  outward  thing)  are  not 
enough.  Opposed  to  purgatory ;  in  favour  of  the  eternity 
of  future  punishment.  His  opposition  to  moral  inaction  .  304 — 306 

His  doctrine  concerning  man.  Virtues  of  the  pagans.  Denies 
inherited  depravity.  The  possibility  of  moral  evil  a 
necessary  condition  of  goodness.  Free-will  overcomes 
the  enticements  of  sense,  or  yields  to  them 306—307 

His  doctrine  concerning  the  Saviour  that  of  the  church,  modi- 
fied, however,  by  his  doctrine  of  man.  Works  must  be 
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added  to  faith.     Opposition  to  the  Augustinian  maxim : 
Da  quod  jubes,  et  jube  quod  vis 307 — 308 

His  commentary  on  Paul's  epistles,  composed  at  Rome  (re- 
written by  Cassiodore) .  308 

External  history  of  the  Petugian  disputes,  308. 

Coelestius,  formerly  an  advocate,  openly  appears  as  a  defender 

of  the  principles  of  Pelagius 308—309 

Coelestius  visits  Carthage  (with  Pelagius)  in  411 .  Endeavours 
to  obtain  there  the  place  of  a  presbyter.  Complained  of 
by  Pauliuus  before  a  synod  of  that  country,  A.D.  412  (for 
maintaining  that  Adam's  sin  injured  no  one  but  himself). 
Coelestius  of  the  opinion  that  the  subject  in  hand  was  a 
speculative  question  de  traduce  peccati ;  but  is  excommu- 
nicated . ' 310—311 

Pelagius  at  Palestine,  A.D.  415.  Jerome  and  Paul  Orosius, 
his  antagonists.  Jerome's  letter  to  Ctesiphon,  and  his 
dialogues.  Yet  the  Oriental  church,  on  the  whole,  more 
favourably  inclined  to  Pelagius  than  toAugustin.  .  .  311 — 312 

Orosius  arraigns  Pelagius  before  a  synod  under  John  of  Jeru- 
salem, A.D.  415.  The  prudent  John  will  not  allow  him- 
self to  be  moved  by  the  authority  of  Augustin.  Pelagius 
vindicates  himself  before  the  Orientals  on  the  charge  that 
"he  taught  man  might  easily  fulfil  the  divine  commands." 
The  complainants  allege  that  the  matter  belonged  to  the 
West — and  for  this  reason,  John  reports  it  to  Innocent  of 
Rome 312—314 

Heros  of  Aries,  and  Lazarus  of  Aix,  enter  a  complaint  against 
Pelagius,  before  a  synod  held  at  Diospolis,  under  Eulo- 
gius  of  Cscsarea.  Pelagius  defends  himself  against  the 
charge  that  he  taught  "  there  was  such  a  thing  as  perfect 
purity  and  exemption  from  sin."  Also  condemns  certain 
positions  of  Coelestius,  and  is  recognised  as  a  member  of 
the  Catholic  church 314—316 

Alleged  violences  at  Bethlehem.  Jerome  and  Augustin  (de 

gestis  Pelagii)  concerning  the  synod  of  Diospolis  .  .  .  316 

The  three  letters  of  the  North  African  bishops,  A.D.  416.  Letter 
of  Pelagius,  and  his  vague  confession  of  faith,  all  addressed 
to  Innocent.  Innocent,  though  not  wholly  given  to  the 
views  of  Augustin,  joins  in  the  condemnation  of  the  Pela- 
gian doctrines,  but  dies  in  the  same  year,  416  ...  317 — 320 

Zosimus,  his  successor,  more  favourable  to  the  Pelagian  doc- 
trines. Coelestius  at  Rome.  His  confession  of  faith, 
likewise  vague  and  indefinite,  satisfies  Zosimus.  Two 
letters  of  the  latter  to  the  Africans,  asserting  the  ortho- 
doxy of  Ccelestius  and  Pelagius 320 — 322 

The  decided  protest  of  a  synod  at  Carthage  produces  an  im- 
pression on  Zosimus.  He  suspends  his  decision,  Nine 
canons  of  the  Africans  against  Pelagius 323 — 324 
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Africans  secure  on  their  side  the  civil  power.  Imperial  edicts 
against  Pelagianism.  Zosimus  thereby  brought  round. 
Cites  Coelestius,  who  does  not  appear.  Condemns  by  his 
*'tractoria"  Pelagius  and  Coelestius.  Accused  by  the 

Pelagians  of  denying  his  own  convictions 324 — 326 

Bishops  deposed  for  refusing  to  subscribe   the   tractoria  of 

Zosimus .  326 

Julian  of  Eclanum,  327. 

More  systematic,  at  the  same  time  mofe  passionate,  than  Pela- 
gius and  Cffilestius.  Free- spirited,  well  educated,  moral, 
and  devout.  His  remarks  against  the  timid  bishops. 
Against  the  interference  of  the  civil  power.  Constantly 
makes  his  appeal  to  reason  (ratio) 327 — 330 

The  Pelagian  anthropology,  rigidly  carried  out,  must  needs 
introduce  a  change,  also,  in  the  doctrine  concerning  the 
person  of  Christ.  Leporius  condemned  as  a  Pelagian, 
A.D.  426.  His  recantation  at  Carthage,  in  which,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  trace  of  his  earlier  Pelagian  views,  but 
only  of  his  Antiochian  notions  respecting  the  person  of 
Christ ,  .  .  .  .  331—333 

Annianus,  deacon  at  Celeba,  a  zealous  and  constant  Pelagian. 

Translator  of  Chrysostom's  homilies 333 — 334 

Leo  the  Great  opposed  to  Pelagianism.  The  Pelagian  Seneca, 
about  the  year  500— letter  of  Gelasius  of  Rome  against 
him 334—335 

Final  result  of  the  controversy.  Pelagianism  suppressed  by 
outward  force — but  as  the  victorious  doctrine  (not,  how- 
ever, the  whole  doctrine  of  Augustin)  had  in  its  favour 
the  voice  of  the  Christian  consciousness  at  large,  no  re- 
actions like  those  in  the  Oriental  church  ensued  .  .  .  335 — 336 

Inner  relation  to  each  other  of  the  conflicting  modes  of  thinking,  and 
shape  of  the  dispute,  336. 

Importance  of  the  questions  in  dispute  depreciated  by  Pelagius 

and  Coelestius — strongly  asserted  by  Julian  and  Augustin  336 — 337 

Fundamental  difference.  According  to  the  professions  of  the 
parties:  the  different  views  of  man's  moral  condition  in 
relation  to  the  first  sin 338 — 339 

A  good  deal  that  cannot  be  traced  back  to  this  point.  The 
diiferent  way  of  apprehending  the  doctrine  of  man's 
free-will.  Finding  nowhere  substantial  freedom,  Augus- 
tin is  led  to  the  supposition  of  a  corruption  of  mail's  nature, 
and  of  a  preceding  original  moral  state.  Pelagius,  with 
his  formal  conception  of  freedom,  conceives  the  possibility 
of  goodness,  as  well  as  of  moral  evil — and  his  theory  of 
an  original  moral  state  and  of  a  first  sin  stands  discon- 
nected from  his  system.  The  possibilitas  utriusque  of 
Pelagius.  The  antithesis  of  "nature"  and  "grace''  of 
Augustin,  the  dependence  of  all  rational  beings  on  grace 
for  attaining  to  their  destination 339 — 344 
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Accordingly,  the  fundamental  difference  is  in  the  different 
mode  of  apprehending  the  relation  of  tlie  natural  to  the 
supernatural — or,  reduced  back  still  further,  of  the  crea- 
tion to  the  Creator 344 

Individual  points  of  dispute,  344. 

The  first  sin  and  its  consequences.  The  Pelagians  represent 
the  first  sin  as  the  disobedience  of  a  heedless  child,  yield- 
ing to  the  seductions  of  sense.  Augustin  makes  the  ex- 
ceeding guilt  of  the  first  sin  to  consist  in  man's  trans- 
gressing the  law  of  God  with  a  free-will :  "  concupiscence" 
the  root  of  selfishness.  Augustin's  propagatio  reatus  et 
poencB,  Rom.  v.  12.  The  Pelagians  taught  that  Adam  in- 
jured his  posterity  only  by  his  example.  Augustin's  well- 
weighed  expressions  respecting  the  propagatio  f.de'i  per 
traducem,  which  Pelagius  called  nonsensical.  The  Pela- 
gians affirmed  a  progressive  deterioration  of  humanity — 
yet  that  there  were  examples  of  perfect  holiness  .  .  .  346 — 353 

The  wavering  notion  of  «•  grace  "  among  the  Pelagians,  and 

their  three  stages  of  righteousness 354 

Julian  against  the  charge  of  the  self-sufficiency  of  human  rea- 
son— yet  holds  there  is  no  contradiction  betwixt  reason 
and  revelation 356 

Grace  and  free-will.  The  Pelagians  :  all  operations  of  grace 
conditioned  on  the  bent  of  the  will.  According  to  Augus- 
tin, grace  excludes  all  merit.  To  the  Pelagians,  grace 
consisted  of  outward  revelations — to  Augustin,  of  inward 
communications 357—359 

Doctrine  concerning  Christ  as  Redeemer.  The  Pelagians, 
limiting  the  negative  significance  of  the  redemption,  make 
it  to  consist  especially  in  the  ennobling  of  the  imperfect 
human  nature ;  Christ,  the  divine  teacher,  the  highest  pat- 
tern of  the  divine  righteousness,  imparted  to  man  many 
new  motives  to  moral  effort 359 — 362 

The  Pelagians,  recognising  the  objective  significance  of  justi- 
fication, place  the  inner  union  with  Christ  in  the  back- 
ground    362 

Progressive  development  of  the  divine  life  according  to  Augustin. 
363. 

In  opposition  to  the  three  stages  of  righteousness  according  to 
Pelagius,  Augustin  teaches  there  is  but  one  only  spring  of 
true  holiness — the  specific  principle  of  the  Christian  life. 
Augustin's  narrow  judgment  of  the  pagan  times  (Rom. 
xiv.  23).  On  the  other  side,  Julian's  illogical  distinction 
of  ihefructuose  and  steriliter  bona  .  363 — 368 

Augustin's  prevenient,  efficacious,  and  cooperating  grace,  and 

his  "  gift  of  perseverance  " 369 — 370 
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Necessarily  connected  with  Augustin's  doctrine  concerning 
grace.  His  more  profound  apprehension  of  freedom  as  a 
state  leads  him  to  deny  it  as  a  faculty.  Contents  himself 
with  an  apparent  freedom.  Heal  freedom  only  in  the 
case  of  Adam 370—372 

Augustin's  prudent,  logically  skilful  statement  of  this  doctrine. 
Mischievous  consequences  derived  from  it  already  in  426, 
by  the  monks  at  Adrumetum.  Against  these  Augustin 
writes  his  works  de  gratia  et  libero  arbitro,  and  de  correp- 
tione  et  gratia 372—373 

SEMI-PELAGIANISM   AND   AUGUSTINIANISM,   375. 

Intermediate  Tendencies. 
John  Cassian,  375. 

A  monk  from  the  East.     His  predominant  practical  bent.    A 

disciple  of  Chrysostom 375 

Recognises  a  universal  corruption  —  also  Augustin's  views 
of  "  grace  "  and  "  justification,"  but  in  connection  with  a 
love  of  God  extending  to  all,  and  with  the  exclusion  of  all 
constraining  influence  on  the  free  will.  His  thirteenth 
collation,  on  the  relation  of  grace  and  free-will  .  .  .  376 — 379 

The  Semi-Pelayians  in  Gaul  not  satisfied  with  Augustin's 
book  de  correptione  et  gratia.  Some  of  the  clergy  there, 
however,  enthusiastically  attached  to  Augustin — for  ex- 
ample, Prosper  of  Aquitania.  His  and  Hilary's  letter  to 
Augustin,  on  the  agitated  state  of  men's  minds  .  .  .  379 — 381 

Augustin's  works,  written  with  Christian  moderation,  against 
the  Semi- Pelagians.  De  proedestinatione  sanctorum  and 
de  dono  perseverantise 381 — 383 

Prosper 's  hearty  and  fervent  carmen  de  ingratis — in  which, 
however,  he  omits  to  notice,  in  his  opponents,  the  interest 
for  a  morality  that  would  be  free 383—384 

Augustin's  last  years.     His  retractationes.     The  opus  imperfec- 

tum.     His  letter  to  Boniface.    Dies  A.D.  429  .      .      .     .  384 

Prosper  and  Hilary  have  recourse  to  Coelestin  of  Eome.  Cce- 
lestin's  indefinite  letter  to  the  Gallic  bishops.  The  Com- 
monitorium  of  Vincentius — partly  in  opposition  to  the 
too  great  authority  ascribed  to  Augustin 385 — 387 

Hilary  and  Prosper  in  Rome.     Prosper's  unsuccessful  efforts  • 

also  with  Sixtus 387—389 

Writings  of  Prosper.  Able  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  pre- 
destination. God  not  arbitrary,  but  his  judgments  un- 
searchable. Germ  of  the  distinction  between  the  revealed 
arid  the  secret  will  of  God 389—391 

The  book  De  vocatione  omnium  gentium — [its  author]— aims 
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at  a  comparison  resulting  in  favour  of  the  Augustinian 
system  of  doctrine.     His  dialectic  method 391 — 399 

The  three  positions  of  man :  Voluntas  sensualis,  animalis, 
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SECTION  FOURTH— continued. 

HISTORY    OF    CHRISTIANITY    APPREHENDED    AND    DEVE- 
LOPED  AS  A  SYSTEM  OF  DOCTRINES- continued. 

II.  OPPOSITE  WAYS  OF  APPREHENDING  AND  TREATING  THE 
SINGLE  GREAT  DOCTRINES  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

A.    Theology  in  the  more  limited  sense  of  the  term,  or  the  Christian  Doctrine 
concerning  God. 

WE  shall  notice  first  the  controversy  which,  in  its  result,  had 
the  greatest  influence  on  the  whole  development  of  the  doctrine 
concerning  God,  viz.,  the  controversy  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity ,  from  which  all  the  others  may  be  most  conveniently 
derived. 

This  controversy  was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  opposite 
conceptions  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  which  had  been 
formed  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  period ;  and  its  origin 
can  be  rightly  understood  and  judged  only  by  a  previous  con- 
sideration of  the  latter.  Considering  it  in  this  connection,  we 
can  be  under  no  temptation  of  ascribing  too  much  importance 
here  to  external  circumstances  and  occasions,  or  to  the  influ- 
ence of  any  individual  man,  as,  for  instance,  Arius.  !Neglectinrr 
this,  we  might  easily  be  misled  to  pass  an  unjust  judgment  on 
Arius,  after  having  unjustifiably  removed  him  out  of  his  con- 
nection with  the  dogmatic  development  of  his  times,  so  as  to 
consider  his  system  merely  as  his  own  work,  and  not  as,  in  a 
certain  sense,  a  product  of  the  epoch  of  dogmatic  development 
in  which  his  life  was  destined  to  fall. 

"We  observed,  near  the  close  of  the  preceding  period,  two 
main  systems  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  more  parti- 
cularly on  the  doctrine  concerning  the  relation  of  the  Son  of 
God  to  the  Father ;  the  system,  for  the  most  part  peculiar  to 
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the  Western  church,  in  which  the  Christian  theistic  interest 
was  most  distinctly  expressed  ;  and  the  Oriental  system  of 
emanation  and  subordination,  which  obtained  a  settled  form 
through  the  labours  of  Origen.  By  the  former,  the  unity  of 
essence  (the  b^oovaiov)  in  the  Triad  was  made  specially  pro- 
minent, with  a  view  to  distinguish  precisely  the  Son  of  God 
from  all  created  beings,  and  to  retain  firmly  the  principle  of 
Monarchy;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  latter  system  had 
grown  from  the  establishing,  under  more  precise  conceptions, 
of  the  older  emanation  theory — its  aim  being  simply  to  remove 
from  the  latter  all  temporal  and  sensuous  representations. 
This  system,  it  is  true,  in  one  respect  coincided  with  the  other; 
namely,  that  it  affirmed  the  difference  not  merely  in  degree, 
but  in  essence,  betwixt  the  Son  of  God  and  all  created  beings : 
but  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  essence  wras  combated  by  this 
system  as  an  annihilation  of  the  distinction  of  persons ;  and 
this  constitutes  that  opposition  between  the  two  systems  which 
we  remarked  already  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  period.  But 
when,  now  the  opposition  to  the  former  system  was  carried  to 
a  still  further  extreme,  a  third  system  was  formed,  which, 
along  with  the  unity  of  essence,  rejected  also  the  eternal  gene- 
ration ;  and  in  general  would  not  admit  any  essential  difference 
between  the  conception,  Son  of  God,  and  the  conception  of  a 
created  being — between  the  notion  of  a  generation  from  God, 
and  the  notion  of  a  creation.  This  system  stood  connected 
with  the  older  subordination  theory,  and  was  in  so  far  nothing 
new,*  but  only  an  attempt  to  fix  and  hold  fast,  in  this  doc- 
trine, an  earlier  step  of  development,  in  opposition  to  any  fur- 
ther progressive  movement.  The  novelty  consisted  in  the  form 
in  which  the  doctrine  so  fixed  and  held  fast  was  understood, 
and  in  which  it  must  assume  a  more  rigidly  distinctive  and 
exclusive  character.  In  the  letter  of  Dionysius,  bishop  of 
Rome,  to  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  we  find  already  the 
indications  of  such  a  mode  of  apprehension  (see  vol.  II.,  sect.  3, 
p.  335).  Now  it  was  this  which,  being  fully  expressed,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  by  the  presbyter  Arius,  evoked 


*  As,  in  fact,  although  the  Logos  was  doubtless  distinguished  from 
other  created  beings,  yet  no  scruples  were  felt  at  the  same  time  to  apply 
to  him  the  phrase  I«T/«  pi,  in  Proverbs  viii.  22  ;  consequently,  in  so 
far,  of  applying  to  him  the  name  of  a 
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the  disputes  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  which  we  are  about  to 
give  an  account. 

As  to  Arius,  it  should  be  remarked,  with  regard  to  his  pecu- 
liar theological  education,  that  he  was  a  scholar  of  the  pres- 
byter Lucian  of  Antioch.*  From  this  school  he  took  that 
direction  which  led  him  to  place  the  free,  grammatical  inter- 
pretation of  the  Bible  at  the  basis  of  his  doctrinal  system. 
But  in  cases  where  this  direction  was  not  accompanied  with  a 
general  intuition  of  biblical  ideas  vitalized  by  Christian  expe- 
rience, and  this  general  intuition  had  not  made  plain  the  true 
relation  of  the  particular  to  the  general  in  the  expressions  of 
holy  writ,  it  might  tend,  by  laying  too  great  stress  on  parti- 
culars, and  giving  them  an  undue  prominence,  to  promote 
narrow  views  of  the  truths  of  faith.  This  was  the  case  with 
Arius,  in  whom  a  tendency  to  narrow  conceptions  of  the  under- 
standing-, exclusive  of  the  intuitive  faculty,  predominated.  In 
the  Antiochian  school,  too,  he  probably  took  a  direction  in 
opposition  to  the  doctrines  of  Paul  of  Samosata,  which  led  him 
to  give  particular  prominence  to  the  distinction  of  hypostases, 
and,  what  was  connected  therewith,  to  assume  at  the  same 
time  a  polemical  attitude  against  the  Homoousion.j'  But,  even 
in  the  system  of  Origen's  school  at  Alexandria,  he  might 
afterwards  find  many  points  of  concurrence  with  his  own  views, 
as  well  in  the  polemics  against  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of 
essence  and  in  the  subordination  theory,  as  also  in  the  way  in 
which  the  doctrine  of  the  freedom  and  self  determination  of  all 
rational  beings  was  here  apprehended.  Arius  certainly  did  not 
believe  that  he  was  preaching  a  new  doctrine,  but  only  bringing 
out  and  establishing  the  old  church  subordination  system ; — 
without  which  it  seemed  to  him  neither  the  monarchical  prin- 
ciple of  the  Triad,  nor  the  self-subsistent  personality  of  the 
Logos,  could  be  maintained.  "  We  must  either  suppose,"  says 
Arius,  "  two  divine  original  essences  without  beginning,  and 
independent  of  each  other ;  we  must  substitute  a  Dyarchy  in 
place  of  the  Monarchy ;  or  we  must  not  shrink  from  asserting 
that  the  Logos  had  a  beginning  of  his  existence,  that  there 


*  Which  may  be  gathered  from  the  circumstance  that  he  addresses 
the  bishop  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  in  his  letter  preserved  to  us  by 
Theodoret  and  Epiphanius,  as  <rvXXovx<xvt<rTrts. 

t  See  vol.  II.  p.  333. 
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was  a  moment  when  he  did  not  as  yet  exist"  (r}v  ore  OVK  ^).* 
The  idea  of  a  becoming  without  a  beginning,  a  derivation  in 
essence  and  not  in  time,  was,  to  the  feebly  speculative  and 
feebly  intuitive  mind  of  Arius,  something  too  subtle  and  re- 
fined,— something  incomprehensible,  self-contradictory.  We 
perceive  here  how  little  suited  Origen's  method  of  intuition 
was  to  the  mind  of  Arius.  So,  too,  he  supposed  that,  by  a 
generation  from  God — inasmuch  as  particular  stress  was  laid 
on  this  notion  of  a  generation  from  God  as  distinguished  from 
creation — nothing  at  all  could  be  distinctly  conceived,  unless 
men  were  disposed  to  fall  in  with  the  sensuous,  Gnostic  repre- 
sentations of  a  partition  of  the  divine  essence. t  But  if  men 
chose  to  lay  particular  stress  on  the  notion,  Son  of  God,  and  to 
employ  this  designation  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  the 
Logos  from  all  created  beings,  they  would  in  this  M  ay  also  fall 
into  sensuous,  arithropopathic  notions.  Between  God  the  Crea- 
tor and  the  creature,  nothing  else  could  be  conceived  as  inter- 
vening. Either  Christ  was  a  divine,  original  essence,  like  the 
Father,  and  then  it  would  be  necessary  to  suppose  two  Gods  ;  or 
else  there  should  be  no  fear  or  hesitation  in  distinctly  avowing 
that  he  was,  like  all  other  creatures  of  God,  created,  formed, 
begotten, — or  however  else  it  might  be  expressed  ;  for,  however 
it  was  expressed,  the  matter  itself  remained  the  same, — by  his 
own  will,  as  it  pleased  him,  from  nothing  (e£  OVK  ovrwv}.  Those 
passages  in  the  New  Testament  in  which  he  believed  he  found 
the  expression  irotelv  employed  with  reference  to  Christ, {  in 
which  he  found  him  styled  the  First-born, §  consequently  a 
beginning  of  existence,  as  he  thought,  ascribed  to  him,  he  could 
cite  in  favour  of  his  theory.  By  all  this,  he  intended  by  no 
means  to  lower  the  dignity  of  Christ ;  but  would  ascribe  to  him 
the  greatest  dignity  which  a  being  could  have  after  God,  with- 
out entirely  annulling  the  distinction  between  that  being  and 
God.  God  created  him,  or  begat  him,  with  the  intent  through 

*  He  intentionally  avoided  saying  r,v  %««'v«;,  «7*/v  on,  for  he  unques- 
tionably supposed  that  the  Logos  was  produced  by  the  Father  before  all 
time ;  the  conceptions  of  time  and  of  creation  being,  according  to  his 
opinion,  inseparably  connected. 

t  Here  he  might  take  sides  with  the  school  of  Origen  against  a 
fyiwvffi;  {»  TV?  olff'ia.?  rov  Siou,  little  as  he  could  agree,  according  to  the 
above  remarks,  with  the  spiritual  way  of  apprehending  the  doctrine  of 
emanation  in  the  same  school. 

J  Act.  ap.  ii.  36.     Heb.  iii.  2.  §  Col.  i.  15. 
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him  to  produce  all  things  else  ;  the  distance  betwixt  God  and 
all  other  beings  is  too  great  to  allow  of  the  supposition  that 
God  could  have  produced  them  immediately.  In  the  first 
place,  therefore,  when  he  determined  to  produce  the  entire 
creation,  lie  begat  a  being  who  is  as  like  to  him  in  perfections 
as  any  creature  can  be,  for  the  purpose  of  producing,  by  the 
instrumentality  of  this  Being,  the  whole  creation.*  The  names, 
Son  of  God,  and  Logos,  were  given  to  him  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  other  created  beings,  inasmuch  as  although, 
like  all  created  beings,  he  owed  everything  to  the  will  and 
favour  of  the  Creator,  he  yet  enjoyed  the  nearest  relationship 
to  Him,  inasmuch  as  the  divine  reason,  wisdom,  power,  all 
which  titles  could  only  be  transferred  to  Christ  in  an  improper, 
metonymical  sense,  were  yet  manifested  by  him  in  the  most 
perfect  degree.  As  an  example  of  the  rude  style  of  concep- 
tion and  expression  in  which  Arius  indulged,  we  may  take  the 
following  remark  of  his :  "  Having  determined  to  create  us, 
God  created  a  certain  being  whom  he  named  Logos,  Wisdom, 
and  Son,  in  order  to  create  us  by  him."'f  Arius  quoted  many 
examples  of  scripture  phraseology,  to  show  that  the  expressions 
Logos,  power  of  God,  are  by  no  means  always  used  in  the  holy 
scriptures  in  the  same  sense  ;  so  that  it  was  in  nowise  necessary 
to  understand  by  these  terms  a  power  and  a  reason  of  God 
inseparable  from  the  Divine  Essence ;  but  they  were  ofttimes 
transferred  and  applied  in  an  improper  sense  to  other  objects  ; 
as,  for  example,  when  even  the  locusts,  Joel  ii.  25  (according 
to  the  Alexandrian  version),  were  called  the  great  power  of 
God.J  Such  explanations  as  these  might,  indeed,  easily  fur- 
nish occasion  for  representing  Arius  as  a  man  whose  main 
bent  was  to  contend  against  the  divine  dignity  of  the  Saviour, 

Y'  "ft;  0.^0.  Si\eav  o  Sse?  TJJV  yivnrw  x<r'i<rau  Qviriv,  fartOj  lugct  p.v\  $wa- 
ftivwv  (twrriv  f*.i<ra.ff%iiv  7%;  ran  TUT/JO;  axgdrou  "^iipog  xai  T^J  fa.p  U.VTOV 
oriptouoyiu.;,  <ffan~  xou  xrifyi  f^uTUf  fjuavov  'ivo.  xett  xecXt™  TOVTOV  v'tov  xui 
Z.'oyov,  "vet  rovTou  putftv  yivop'tvov,  aura;  ^oivrov  xui  TO,  vrdvra.  S<'  O.VTPU 

yiviffSff.i  1wri6rt.  Athanas.  orat.  II.,  c.  Arian.  s.  '24.  Although  Athana- 
sius  is  here  stating  that  in  which  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  Asterius,  and 
Arius  agreed,  and  these  very  words  consequently  ought  not  to  be  ascribed 
to  Arius,  yet  they  are  certainly  altogether  in  accordance  with  his  way 
of  thinking. 

f  Athanas.  c.  Arian.  I.   s.  5.     Agreeing  precisely  with  the  passage 

above  cited  :  €»2X>j(7«f  hpa.;  ^nfttov^yTiffttt,  •^•t'^oir>K.iv  'iva.  Tiva.  KU,}  uii/ifAKffir 
O.ITOV  Xoyov  K.U.}  <ro<pta.v  xa,}  v"vv,  'iva.  vftaf  ^i'  ce-lrou  ^WMVoywvi. 

\  See  in  Athanasius. 
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and  to  misrepresent  him.  But  in  reality  this  was  meant  by 
Arius  only  as  a  grammatical  vindication  of  his  own  way  of 
apprehending  a  biblical  idea,  where,  certainly,  it  did  not  occur 
to  him  to  suppose  that  from  these  examples,  adduced  to  estab- 
lish the  scriptural  use  of  language,  anything  should  or  could 
be  inferred  tending  to  the  disparagement  of  our  Saviour.  But 
this  grammatical  interpretation  must  doubtless  have  appeared 
offensive  to  the  prevailing  doctrinal  interest,  which  flowed  out 
of  a  hearty  Christian  feeling.  Arius  perceived,  beyond  all 
question,  that,  from  the  very  conception  of  a  creature,  an  in- 
finite distance  must  be  inferred  betwixt  him  and  the  Creator  ; 
nor  did  he  shrink  from  expressing  this.  This,  in  fact,  Origen 
had  already  expressed  in  affirming  that  as  God  is,  in  essence, 
infinitely  exalted  above  all  created  beings,  so,  too,  in  essence 
he  was  infinitely  exalted  above  the  highest  of  created  beings, 
the  Son  ;  and  the  latter,  in  essence,  could  not  at  all  be  com- 
pared with  him.* 

He  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  essence  of  the  rational 
creature  —  in  this  particular,  falling  in  as  well  with  the  school 
of  Origen  as  with  that  of  Antioch—  the  self-  determining 
mutable  free  will;  the  foundation  of  all  the  superiority  enjoyed 
by  rational  beings.  This  principle  he  applied  also,  without 
concealment  or  evasion,  to  Christ.  By  his  nature  as  a  created 
being,  Christ  possessed  a  will  subject  to  change  ;  but  he  had 
constantly  directed  it  to  that  only  which  is  good,  and  by  this 
means  he  had  become  morally  unchangeable.  Thus  the  Son 
of  God,  too,  had  obtained  the  glory  which  he  possessed  above 
all  other  creatures,  not  without  the  desert  of  his  own  will  ; 
for  as  God  by  his  foreknowledge  saw,  from  the  beginning, 
wiiat  a  holy  life  Christ  would  lead,  as  a  man,  in  passing  tri- 
umphantly through  all  his  conflicts,  he  bestowed  on  him  that 
glory,  foreseeing  that  he  would  deserve  it  as  the  reward  of  his 
virtue.f  Nor  did  he  believe  it  possible  to  conceive  of  the 


aj  xcCl  cLvoftoio;   xara,  rttt-vra,  TJJ?   TOV   <7?a,T(>o;   olitna,?  xat  idisrtiTi? 
—  a.vofjboios  if"  a.<rti(>t>v  TV  vi  olf'tct  KOU  Vcfy.     Athauas.  Arian.  I.  s.  6. 

f  T?5  fjblv  Quo-si  uff-Tfi^  vaivri;,  ovru  xxi  ctvros  o  "k'oyo$  tirri  rgwros  <rZ>  5« 
t^icti  etiiri.%ovffiM,  'lug  /Soi;A.ST«<,  (jfivn  xctXos,  6<r\  p-ivroi  QiXsi,  ovvarett  Toivrf- 
ffSat  xa,t  KVTO;  ua-xif  xai  *(*.£;  rp&frtis  *>»  <f>vtrtas.  (Arius  was  led  to  push 

the  matter  thus  far  on  account  of  the  notions  he  entertained  of  the  crea- 
ture and  of  free  will  :  for  he  set  the  changeableness  of  the  free  will  over 
against  a  blind  necessity  of  nature.  The  Arians  proposed  the  dilemma, 
"  Either  the  Son  of  God  has  a  changeable  free  will  by  virtue  of  which  he 
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Christ  whom  he  found  revealed  in  the  New  Testament  in  any 
other  way  than  this.  How  conceive  of  his  struggles  and  con- 
flicts in  the  view  of  death,  and  of  his  prayer  in  these  conflicts, 
without  a  changeableness  of  will?  Had  he  been  the  almighty 
power  of  God  himself,  he  would  have  had  no  fears  for  him- 
self, but  rather  would  have  imparted  strength  to  others.  And, 
in  the  2nd  of  Philippians,  Paul  does  in  fact  represent  his  exalta- 
tion as  being  the  reward  of  ihe  obedience  manifested  in  his 
life.*  By  simply  distinguishing  here  between  the  human  and 
the  divine  natures  in  Christ,  Arius  might,  indeed,  have  been 
easily  refuted ;  but  this  refutation  could  not  have  touched 
him  according  to  the  coherence  of  his  own  system :  for  here, 
too,  he  held  fast  to  the,  as  yet  rude,  undeveloped  doctrine  of 
the  first  centuries,  and  trenched  himself  in  what  he  supposed 
he  found  literally  taught  in  the  New  Testament.  Hence,  fol- 
lowing the  older  mode  of  apprehension,  he  considered  the  in- 
carnation of  the  Logos  to  consist  simply  in  his  union  with  a 
human  body ;  f  and  hence,  too,  all  the  actions  and  expres- 
sions of  Christ  denoting  dependence  on  God,  or  limitation  of 
any  kind,  as,  for  example,  prayer  and  every  manifestation  of 
ignorance,  could  only  appear  to  him  as  a  proof  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  theory  concerning  the  essence  of  the  Son  of 
God  as  a  created  being.  If  Christ  was  in  essence  the  true 
and  indwelling  wisdom  of  the  Father,  how  then  could  it  be 
written  that  he  grew  in  wisdom  ?  (Luke  ii.  52.)  How  could 
he  ask  where  Lazarus  had  been  laid,  etc.  ?  J 

Now,  although  such  a  conception  of  Christ  did,  indeed,  con- 
tradict what  is  truly  contained  in  the  faith  of  Christ's  divi- 
nity, still  he  did  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  to  him  the  name  of 
God,  which  he  believed  he  found  clearly  ascribed  to  him  in  the 


may  incline  to  moral  evil  or  to  moral  good,  or  he  is  without  will,  like  a 
block  of  wood  or  a  stone."  Athanas.  orat.  c.  Arian.  I.  s.  35.)  A/a 

TOUTO  xeti  Tooytvcarxuv  o  Sso;,  iffitrfon  xctXov  a.vrov,  VOO^K&UV  U.VTU  T&VTTIV 
TW  $o%ctv  "biduxtv,  r,v  a-v^MTTo;  xat  1%  TWS  a.pi<rm  i<rx,s  psra.  raiirct'  uffTt  || 
iiyuv  O.VTOU,  cuv  tfioiyvca  o  Ss«s,  rot'ovTov  eti/rov  vvv  iyiryoviv«t)  •rrtvroirix.i. 

*  Athanas.  orat.  III.  26 ;  I.  43. 

f  We  perceive  here,  also,  the  agreement  and  opposition  between  Arius 
and  Origen.  He  coincided  with  the  latter  in  considering  the  glorifica- 
tion of  Christ  the  reward  of  his  merit ;  but  Origen  referred  this  to 
Christ's  human  soul, — see  vol.  II.  sect.  3.  p.  376, — Arius  to  the  Logos 
himself. 
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New  Testament,  *  and  in  the  older  confessions  of  faith.  He 
was  not  conscious  to  himself  of  deviating  from  the  older  doc- 
trines of  the  Eastern  church ;  since  in  truth  so  much  in  the 
oldor  church-teachers  seemed  to  speak  in  favour  of  his  opinion. 
Probably  he  appealed  to  those  passages  of  scripture  where  the 
name  of  God  seems  to  be  applied  in  an  improper  sense  to 
created  beings,  and  thence  argued  that  it  was  applied  after  an 
analogous  manner,  but  in  the  highest  sense  to  the  Logos. 
Arius  could  not,  consistently  with  his  system,  express  himself 
otherwise  than  to  say,  that  as  Christ  was  all  that  which  he 
was  only  by  the  grace  of  God,  so  by  the  communication  of 
that  grace  he  had  obtained  the  divine  titles  and  divine  dignity, 
although  in  his  essence  he  was  not  the  true  God."]"  He  affirmed, 
with  the  other  church- teachers,  the  incomprehensibleness  of  the 
divine  essence  to  all  created  beings;  and,  from  his  own  point 
of  view,  he  consistently  applied  this  likewise  to  the  Son  of 
God,  since,  in  placing  him  with  created  beings,  he  could  not 
do  otherwise.  To  Jesus,  too,  the  essence  of  God  was  incom- 
prehensible ;  and  Christ  knew  him  in  a  manner  differing  from 
the  knowledge  of  other  created  beings  only  in  degree,  and 
according  to  the  proportion  of  the  higher  powers  bestowed  on 
him  by  the  Father.| 

All  that  we  know  about  Arius  would  by  no  means  persuade 
us  to  acknowledge  in  him  a  man  fitted,. by  his  superiority  of 
intellect,  to  produce  a  new  epoch  in  the  evolution  of  doctrine. 
He  himself  was  assuredly  far  from  entertaining  any  sue  it 
design.  He  was  intending  simply  to  defend  the  old  doctrine 
of  the  church  concerning  the  Trinity  against  Sabellian  and 
Gnostic  opinions,  and  to  exhibit  it  in  a  consistent  manner. 
He  was  in  no  wise  conscious  to  himself  of  the  result  to  which 

*  Since,  at  all  events,  he  referred  to  him  at  least  the  passage  concern- 
ing the  Logos  in  the  beginning  of  John's  gospel. 

f  Ei  $1  x.0.}  Xiytrxi  Sto;,  otAX'  ovx  o.X>j^vflf  tffrtv,  aXXa  pero^y  %&£iro*> 
ooff-xii  Kaei  ot  aAAs/  Wciv-TiS)  OUTU  KCU  etVTOf  XiyiTKt  ovoftan  ptovov  S-soj.  L/. 

c.  I.  s.  6. 

J  'O   ytnutrxtt  xa.t   o  @>\itftt    ot,vex.^.oyuf    Toi$    i^toi;    ft'treat;,   oC&t   xett   fiXitrst, 

uffx-to  xu.}  fi/u,t~s  yivutrxoptv  Ku.ro.  <r»jv  7§/«v  $vvu/u,iv.  I.  c.  Arian.  s.  6.  The 
same  is  stated  as  a  doctrine  of  Arius,  by  the  Arian  historian,  Philos- 
torgius,  II.  3.  According  to  the  passage  in  Athanasius,  Arius  says, 
moreover:  AVTOJ  o  via;  ryv  IXUTOU  evtriav  olx.  oft*.  Perhaps  he  taught 
that  no  created  being  could  comprehend  its  own  essence  ;  and,  remaining 
true  to  his  principle,  applied  this  also  to  the  Son  of  God. 
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his  tendency  and  his  principles  really  led.  It  may  justly  be 
inferred,  however,  from  the  character  of  this  system,  and  from 
the  onward  step  of  human  nature,  that,  if  Arianism  had  been 
able  to  gain  the  victory,  men  would  not  have  rested  content 
with  the  results  which  satisfied  Arius,  with  such  a  half-way 
form  of  doctrinal  opinions  as  could  satisfy  neither  the  de- 
mands of  the  understanding  which  aims  to  comprehend  every- 
thing, nor  those  of  Christian  consciousness  and  feeling.  This 
contracted,  sober  tendency  of  the  understanding,  would  have 
gone  on  to  express  itself  still  further,  and  would  have  drawn 
down  the  transcendent  doctrines  of  the  gospel  to  another  and 
an  alien  province.* 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  may  well  be  conceived  that  to 
him  who  had  seized  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  divinity  in  its  true 
import  and  in  its  coherence  with  the  entire  system  of  Christian 
faith,  the  Arian  doctrine  must  have  appeared  repugnant  to 
the  essence  of  Christianity,  when  he  contemplated  it  from  his 
own  point  of  view  ;  and  hence  there  can  be  no  mistaking  the 
fact,  that  this  controversy  related  to  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
moment,  both  in  a  doctrinal  and  in  a  more  general  Christian 
point  of  view. 

The  Arius  with  whom  these  disputes  began,  was  a  pres- 
byter of  the  Alexandrian  church,  and,  according  to  the  Alex- 
andrian arrangements,  presided  over  an  independent  parish 
church  of  this  city,  which  went  by  the  name  of  Baucalis.  He 
had  been  placed  here  shortly  before  the  presbyter  Alexander 
had  been  made  bishop  of  this  city.  Being  a  rigid  ascetic,  f 
lie  had  probably  great  influence  with  his  community,  as  this 
was  a  mode  of  life  which  there  easily  procured  the  highest 
respect. 

Respecting  the  first  outbreak  of  the  controversy,  there  are 
different  reports,  which  admit  perhaps  of  being  reconciled,  if 
we  consider  that  the  first  beginnings  of  such  schisms,  che- 
rished as  they  may  be  in  secret  long  before  any  public  out- 

*  In  the  Arian  doctrine  concerning  freedom  may  be  found,  in  fact, 
already  the  germ  of  Pelagianism. 

f  In  the  old  account  of  the  Meletian  schism,  it  is  said  of  Arius : 
Habitum  portans  pietatis.  See  Osservazioni  letterarie  Verona,  III. 
1738,  p.  16,  i.  e.,  he  wore  the  pallium  of  the  ascetics.  With  this  agrees 
also  the  description  of  Epiphanius,  when  he  says  of  him:  "Hv 
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break,  are  capable  of  being  stated  and  described  irf  different 
ways  according  to  different  points  of  view.  It  is  possible  that. 
Arius  may  have  displayed  his  zeal,  as  a  teacher  of  the  faith, 
before  he  became  a  presbyter,  and,  in  seeking  to  diffuse  his 
own  peculiar  principles,  have  made  himself  friends  and  ene- 
mies.* When  he  proceeded  to  spread  his  opinions,  under  the 
new  bishop  Alexander  of  Alexandria,  in  his  own  parish 
church,  he  became  involved  in  a  controversy  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  clergy.  Alexander,  in  the  outset,  took  no  part  in 
it ;  he  showed  himself  at  the  beginning  undecided  in  his  judg- 
ment, until  finally,  on  the  occasion  of  a  theological  confer- 
ence, which  the  bishop  of  Alexandria  was  accustomed  to  hold 
at  certain  times  with  his  clergy,  he  declared  distinctly  against 
Arius.f 

The  bishop  Alexander,  at  an  assembly  of  the  clergy  in 
Alexandria,  and  then  at  a  more  numerous  synod  of  Egyptian 
and  Libyan  bishops,  composed  of  a  hundred  members,  in  the 
year  321,  deposed  Arius  from  his  office,  and  excluded  him 
from  the  communion  of  the  church. 

After  Arius  had  been  excommunicated,  he  wrote,  in  de- 
fence and  for  the  propagation  of  his  doctrines,  a  book  called 
Thalia,  probably  a  miscellany  composed  of  pieces  in  poetry 
and  prose  from  which  we  have  already  cited  a  few  important 
fragments  as  illustrating  the  character  of  his  system.  He 

*  In  the  record  above  referred  to,  published  by  Maffei,  it  is  said  of 
Arius :  Et  ipse  doctoris  desiderium  habens.  His  rupture  with  Peter, 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  his  union  with  the  Meletian  party,  had  some 
connection  perhaps  already  with  doctrinal  differences. 

f  Sozomen  and  Epiphanius  relate,  that  the  controversy  arose  in  the 
first  place  independently  of  the  bishop  Alexander.  According  to  the 
latter's  account,  several  different  parties  had  already  been  formed  among 
the  clergy  and  the  laity,  according  as  the  latter  attached  themselves  to 
one  or  the  other  of  the  parish  presbyters ;  but  many  of  these  parties 
were  lost  again,  while  the  more  important  antagonism  betwixt  Arius  and 
the  defenders  of  the  Homoousion  became  continually  more  distinctly 
prominent,  and  extended  more  widely.  According  to  both  the  reports, 
the  bishop  Alexander  had  his  attention  first  directed  to  the  danger  which 
threatened  from  other  quarters ;  according  to  Sozomen,  he  at  first 
appeared  undecided.  Socrates  mentions  the  theological  conference. 
There  is  also  an  allusion  to  this  in  the  letter  of  the  emperor  Constantine 
to  Alexander  and  Arius,  cited  by  Eusebius,  de  vita  Constantini,  1.  II.  c. 
<,9,  when  he  says,  that  the  bishop  Alexander  had  asked  all  his  pres- 
byters how  they'understood  a  certain  passage  of  scripture. 
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\vrote  also  a  collection  of  songs  for  sailors,  millers,  and  pil- 
grims— an  old  expedient  for  spreading  religious  opinions 
among  the  people.  For  the  rest  it  is  quite  probable,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  fragments  preserved,  from  the  compara- 
tively prosaic  spirit  of  Arius,  and  the  prosaic  character  of 
his  doctrines,  that  in  the  apologetical  work,  and  in  the  songs 
above  mentioned,  there  was  nothing  poetical  besides  the  mere 
form. 

Alexander,  moreover,  sent  circular  letters  to  the  more 
eminent  bishops,  in  which  he  represented  the  doctrines  of 
Arius  as  being  altogether  unchristian ;  and  although  he  de- 
scribed these  doctrines  as  they  must  have  appeared  to  him  from 
his  own  point  of  view,  yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  indulged 
himself  in  charging  against  them  his  own  inferences.  But 
Arius  also  sought,  on  his  own  part,  to  gain  over  to  his  side  the 
suffrages  of  the  more  eminent  bishops  of  the  Eastern  church  ; 
and  this  he  could  not  have  felt  to  be  a  very  difficult  task  ;  for 
the  majority  of  them,  though  not  friendly  to  his  own  doc- 
trines, were  yet  not  any  more  favourably  disposed  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Homoousion,  which  Alexander  maintained.  They 
were  inclined  rather,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  Origenistic 
system,  which  occupied  the  middle  place  between  the  two 
schisms — that,  system  from  which  afterwards  sprang  the  so- 
called  Semi-Arianism  :  and  in  the  opposition  to  the  system  of 
Alexander,  Arius  could  find  many  a  point  of  concurrence 
with  his  own  doctrines,  of  which  he  would  not  be  slow  to  avail 
himself.  He  affirmed  that  he  took  ground  only  against  those 
heretical  doctrines  which  attributed  to  the  Son  of  God  the 
same  want  of  beginning  as  to  the  Father,*  and  which  taught 
a  sensuous  emanation,  a  partition  of  the  divine  essence. t  His 
doctrine,  that  the  Son  of  God  was  produced  t£  OVK  cWwv, 
he  explained  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was,  in  fact,  customary 
to  understand  this  expression  with  reference  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  creation  out  of  nothing,  viz.,  that  by  it  was  simply  ex- 
cluded the  supposition  of  a  pre-existing  matter,  or  of  an 
efflux  out  of  the  divine  essence.  The  Son  was  produced  by 
the  will  of  the  Father,  before  all  time,  as  perfect  God,  only- 
begotten,  unchangeable.^  These  explanations,  of  which,  it 

*  Styled  him  <rvmyivim<ros. 

t    OJ  rev  u'iov  hiyavrig,  01  p.\v  Igwyw,  ot  2g  cr^ojSaXttv. 

+  Consistently,  indeed,  Arius  could  not  apply  to  Christ  such  an  ex- 
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is  true,  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  contradicted  the  real  doc- 
trines of  Arms,  in  which,  however,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
recognize  the  moderating  influence  of  a  respect  to  the  ruling 
doctrine  of  the  Eastern  church, — these  explanations  were 
unquestionably  suited  to  gain  over  the  dominant  party  in  his 
favour.  Men  of  great  influence  in  the  Eastern  church  exerted 
themselves  to  bring  about  a  compromise  between  Arius  and 
his  bishop — a  compromise  of  this  sort,  that  the  bishop  Alex- 
ander should  allow  Arius  to  retain  his  parochial  office,  with- 
out requiring  that  his  views  of  the  faith  should  agree  in  all 
respects  with  his  own.  Two  individuals,  in  particular,  sought, 
by  their  negociations,  to  bring  this  about :  Eusebius  of  Nico- 
media,  who  as  bishop  of  that  city  which,  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Dioclesian,  had  become  the  imperial  residence  for  a 
main  division  of  the  East-Roman  empire,  possessed  consider- 
able influence,  who  was,  moreover,  an  old  friend  of  Arius, 
and  still,  more  than  many  others,  agreed  with  him  in  doctrine  ; 
and  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Csesarea  in  Palestine,  who  had  ac- 
quired great  reputation  in  the  Eastern  church  as  a  learned 
and  accomplished  theologian.*  The  latter  was,  from  the  first, 

pression  as  «rx«^»?j  Stag ;  but  he  might  doubtless  say  this,  according  to 
the  vague  and  indefinite  manner  in  which  he  applied  the  name  of  God. 
The  greatest  difficulty  he  must  have  found,  from  his  own  point  of  view, 
in  attributing  to  Christ  the  predicate  of  immutability ;  but  here  also  the 
•whole  depended  on  the  question, — how  this  was  to  be  understood.  He 
must  have  understood  it  as  meaning,  that  Christ  was  immutable,  not  in 
his  essence,  but  by  virtue  of  the  bent  of  his  will  as  foreknown  by  God. 

*  The  system  of  Eusebius — as  it  had  already  been  matured  previous 
to  the  commencement  of  the  Arian  controversies,  and  as  he  exhibits  it  in 
his  work  written  before  this  time,  the  demonstratio  evangelica — coincides 
entirely  with  that  of  Origen ;  and,  from  this  circumstance,  we  may  form 
a  judgment  of  its  relation  to  the  Arian  system.  He  was.  with  Origen, 
inclined  to  favour  the  theory  of  subordination — the  notion  of  an  O.^KV- 

yu.ffp.ot.   <TOU   tfgevTOU  fyuTog,  of  a  tyu;  rt^urtiv,  and  a  (£>&;    ^ivrtpov,  —  olffliz  vpuTr. 

and  2£vr2£«;  to  consider  the  Son  as  the  perfect  reflection  of  the  original 
light,  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  like  in  all  things  to  the  Father,  his 
most  perfect  image,  revealing  himself,  i<poju.oiu>Mvo;  ™  <xurpi  xxro.  -ro-vToe. ; 
moreover)  of&oios  ««T'  «y^'«y,  as  he  is  in  fact  the  t"x.uv  TV;  aysvi/rtrov  xo,\ 
v^car'/is  ovo-iKf,  See,  for  example,  lib.  IV.  prseparat.  evangel,  c.  3.  Euse- 
bius was  of  the  opinion,  that  the  Son  of  God  could  not  be  called  absolutely 
eternal  («Vx«j  <ju'5/«j),  like  the  Father ;  that  it  was  necessary  to 
ascribe  to  him  an  origin  of  existence  from  the  Father,  since  thus  only 
was  it  possible  to  hold  fast  the  doctrine  of  the  monarchy  ;  and  that  it  was 
impossible  to  express  the  truth  after  the  manner  of  men,  in  any  other 
way  than  by  saying  the  existence  of  the  Father  precedes  the  existence 
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disinclined  to  public  dialectical  disputes  on  divine  things :  he 
was  anxious  to  avoid  and  suppress  them  ;  resembling  in  this 
respect  another  great  church-teacher  from  the  school  of  Ori- 
gen,  Dionysius  of  Alexandria.  He  dreaded,  and  not  without 
good  reason,  the  intrusion  of  profane  passions  into  investiga- 
tions on  such  matters,  which,  beyond  all  others,  required,  in 
order  to  any  right  understanding,  the  purity,  calmness,  and 
quiet  of  a  soul  consecrated  to  God.  Holding  the  generation 
of  the  Son  of  God  from  the  Father  to  be  a  subject  which 
transcended  the  limited  powers  of  all  created  minds,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  human,  the  more  unwise  and  mischievous  did 
he  consider  disputes  on  such  matters  as  these.  Convinced 
that  only  a  mind  the  most  practised  in  thinking,  and  freed 
from  the  sphere  of  sensuous  and  temporal  relations,  could 
approximate  to  any  worthy  representation  of  a  matter  in  its 
very  essence  incomprehensible,  it  seemed  to  him  the  more 
absurd  and  perverse  to  make  such  things  a  subject  of  dispute 
among  men  whose  minds  had  not  been  trained  to  speculation, 
and  even  to  introduce  this  controversy  among  uneducated  lay- 
men, who  could  understand  nothing  at  all  about  such  matters. 

and  the  origin  of  the  Son  (o  ira,ry^  •r^aufK^ii  TOV  viau  xa/  T^J  yivttrtu; 
civrau  T£av$'i<r<TV)(.iv)  \  but  yet  it  was  necessary  here  to  remove  away  all 
relations  of  time.  In  a  word,  the  idea  of  the  origin  of  the  Son  ol  God 
was  one  which  transcended  the  conceptions  of  all  created  beings,  and  of 
which  none  but  the  most  acute  intellect,  abstracting  from  the  relations 
of  time  and  sense,  could  form  any  adequate  representation  (o?wreir'/i 
^ictva'ta.  <P«VT#£JT«/  viov  ytvvnrov,  ou  x.^vo^  F**  <r'<r'y  ov»  oWa,  i><r<rigov  1i 
<ffori  yiyovora,,  1%  aliuvos  /xezXXov  ol  <7T(>o  •JTUVTUV  etiuvuv,  a-pp^Tus  xati  KUVTI- 

Xoyt/rru;  vwv.  In  that  work,  written  before  the  time  of  the  Arian  con- 
troversies, he  does  not  hesitate,  it  is  true,  to  call  the  Son  of  God  the 
reXs/av  ^njsutvfyuft*  f<>tJ  nXiiw,  and  so  consequently  he  could  name  him 
also  the  KTia-fAtx,  r'tXuav;  but,  before  the  Arian  controversies,  men  did 
not,  in  fact,  as  a  general  thing,  distinguish  so  carefully,  in  the  Eastern 
church,  the  doctrinal  expressions  employed  on  this  point.  But  it  may  be 
gathered  from  the  whole  connection  and  train  of  ideas  in  Eusebius,  that 
he  made  an  essential  distinction  between  the  Son  of  God  and  created 
beings;  and  in  the  work  de  ecclesiastica  theologia,  written  after  the 
Arian  controversies,  he  declared  himself  expressly  as  being  against  those 
who  reckoned  the  Son  of  God  among  the  xTiffpara. ;  he  taught  that  God 
was  the  Father  of  the  Christ  alone, — the  God  and  Creator  of  all  other 
beings ;  that  the  Son  of  God  had  come  into  existence  in  a  way  wholly 
different  from  that  of  all  other  beings  (oi>%  aftoleag  <r«7j  \oivo7s  yiwvtro7? 
uroa-Tuvra} — consequently  that  there  was  an  essential  difference  between 
the  notion  of  a  Son  of  God  and  that  of  a  created  being.  Ecclesiast.  tliyol. 
1.  I.  c.  8. 
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He  was  more  distinctly  conscious,  than  others,  of  the  limits 
fixed  to  the  human  knowledge  of  divine  things,  and  of  the 
distinction  between  speculative  dogmatic  explanations  and 
the  practical  doctrines  of  faith.  "  What  are  we  men,"  he 
argued,  "who  are  unable  to  understand  a  thousand  things 
that  lie  immediately  at  our  feet  ?  Who  knows  how  the  soul 
became  united  with  the  body,  and  how  it  leaves  it  ?  What 
is  the  essence  of  the  angels,  and  the  essence  of  our  own  soul  ? 
And  why  then,  do  we  presume,  when  we  see  ourselves,  even 
here,  already  surrounded,  on  all  sides,  by  so  many  difficulties, 
to  search  after  the  perfect  knowledge  of  the  essence  of  the 
eternal  Godhead  ?  Why  do  we  not  rest  satisfied  with  the 
testimony  of  the  Father  respecting  his  beloved  Son :  '  This 
is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased — hear  ye 
him  !'  But  the  latter  tells  us  himself  what  we  should  know 
concerning  him :  '  God  so  loved  the  world,  as  to  send  his  only- 
begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  might  not 
perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.'  We  must  believe  on  him, 
then,  in  order  to  be  partakers  of  everlasting  life.  For  who- 
soever believes  on  him,  he  says,  hath  eternal  life ;  riot  whoso- 
ever knows  how  he  was  begotten  of  the  Father.  Were  the 
latter  the  condition,  none  could  obtain  the  promise ;  for  the 
same  Lord  also  declares,  '  No  man  knoweth  the  Father  except 
the  Son,  and  no  man  knoweth  the  Son  but  the  Father  only.' 
Sufficient  therefore  for  us,  in  order  to*  salvation,  is  the  faith 
which  enables  us  to  know  the  Almighty  God  as  our  Father, 
and  to  receive  his  only-begotten  Son  as  our  Saviour."* 

But  as  it  often  happens  with  those  who  would  wish  to  be 
moderate,  that  they  forget  their  character  whenever  an  immo- 
derate zeal,  however  honestly  meant,  comes  to  oppose  them  in 
another;  as  it  often  happens  in  such  cases  even  to  them,  that 
instead  of  placing  themselves  in  their  opponent's  point  of 
view,  they  judge  him  entirely  from  their  own,  and  thus  treat 
him  with  unfairness;  so  it  turned  out  with  Eusebius.  It 
sometimes  happened  with  him,  that  he  could  not  appreciate 
the  weight  which  a  doctrinal  difference  must  have  had  when 
regarded  from  some  other  point  of  view  than  his  own ;  and 
that  hence  he  allowed  himself  in  the  great  error  of  passing 
unjust  and  censorious  judgments  on  a  zeal  which,  though 
inordinate,  still  proceeded  from  the  deep  consciousness  of 
*  Ecclesiast.  theol.  1. 1.  c,  12. 
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such  importance.  Doubtless  he  was  right  in  maintaining  that 
faith  in  Jesus  as  a  redeemer,  arid  God  as  a  Father,  constitutes 
the  Christian  ;  but  he  could  not  transport  himself  to  another 
man's  point  of  view,  to  whom  an  error,  whicli  he  accounted 
unessential,  seemed  to  stand  in  entire  contradiction  with  this 
faith.  Hence  he  could  be  so  far  misled  as  to  trace  everything 
to  passion,  in  cases  where  a  purely  Christian  interest  at  bot- 
tom was  not  to  be  mistaken. 

Eusebius  of  Cassarea  wrote  a  letter  to  the  bishop  Alexander, 
in  which  he  sought  to  convince  him  that  he  was  doing  Arius 
injustice ;  and  that  if  he  would  but  rightly  conceive  him,  he 
would  find  no  difficulty  in  coming  to  an  agreement  with  him.* 
Now  Arius  might  well  be  inclined  to  accept  of  the  proposed 
conditions  of  agreement.,  since  being  a  subordinate  pastor  op- 

*  A  fragment  of  this  letter  is  to  be  found  in  the  sixth  act  of  the  second 
Nicene  council.  Harduin.  T.  IV.  f.  407.  Arius,  in  his  letter  drawn  up 
in  common  with  certain  other  presbyters,  which  is  to  be  found  in  Epi- 
phanius,  had  called  the  Son  of  God  a  x.<r{cr/*a  Siou  viKiim,  axx'  ol%  &; 
iv  TUV  x,ri<rp,a.rav.  Now,  with  this  explanation,  the  complaint  urged  by 
the  bishop  Alexander  seemed  to  Eusebius  to  stand  in  contradiction ;  viz. 
that,  according  to  Arius'  doctrine,  the  Son  of  God  had  come  into  exist- 
ence, us  'ly  TUV  xriyparuv.  But  Alexander  might  rightly  deem  himself 
justified — regarding  the  matter  from  his  own  doctrinal  point  of  view,  and 
in  the  coherence  of  those  explanations  with  the  whole  Arian  scheme- 
in  saying  that  he  could  find  in  those  words  nothing  but  the  statement  of 
a  difference  in  degree  between  the  Son  of  God  and  other  created  beings. 
He  could  conceive  of  nothing  that  could  possibly  intervene  betwixt  the 
conception  Sw;  and  the  conception  nrlff^a. ;  and,  if  the  former  of  these 
predicates  was  not  attributed  to  the  Son  of  God  in  its  strict  sense, 
according  to  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  the  divine  essence,  then  nothing 
was,  in  his  opinion,  gained  for  Christian  truth.  Again,  Alexander  had 
objected  to  Arius  that  he  taught  o  uv  TOV  O'J-A  oW«  \y infos. ;  for  Alexander 
considered  in  fact  the  being  of  the  Son  as  grounded  from  eternity  in  the 
being  of  the  Father,  and  derived  from  it  according  to  the  conception,  not 
according  to  time.  The  attaining  first  from  non-existence  to  existence 
belonged,  according  to  his  view,  to  the  essential  and  distinctive  mark  of 
the  xritpa..  But,  according  to  the  Origenistic  mode  of  apprehension  on 
which  Eusebius  proceeded,  God  the  Father  was  the  uv  absolutely  (the 
at  of  Plato).  In  so  far  as  the  existence  of  the  Son  was  derived  from" the 
Father,  it  was  necessary  to  conceive  of  him— although  riot  in  respect  to 
his  beginning  in  time,  yet  in  reference  to  the  absolute  causality  which 
was  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Father  alone — as  in  the  conception  once  not 
existing,  OUK  uv, — as  having  come  into  being  by  the  causality  of  the 
Father,  who  alone  is  avXu;  di'^o;,  or  we  must  suppose  two  absolute 
causalities,  two  absolutely  eternal  beings,  two  «»«*,—  all  which  are 
identical  expressions  with  Eusebius. 
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posed  to  the  bishop,  he  could  not  but  gain  by  any  such  coin- 
promise.  Besides,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  he  who, 
in  any  doctrinal  dispute,  is  chiefly  contending,  as  Arius  was, 
for  a  negative  interest,  can  afford  to  be  more  tolerant  than  he 
can  who  is  defending  a  positive  interest.  The  negative  and 
the  positive,  however,  were  in  this  case  intimately  connected  ; 
lor  Arius,  in  contending,  as  he  supposed  he  was,  against  the 
deification  of  a  creature,  was  defending,  in  his  own  opinion,  the 
interests  of  pure  theism — though  in  a  way,  to  be  sure,  that 
savoured  rather  of  a  narrow  Jewish  spirit  than  of  genuine 
Christianity  ;  since,  indeed,  the  idea  of  a  God  not  self-included 
but  self-revealing,  and — without  which  the  full  revelation  of 
God  cannot  be — communicating  himself,  is  the  fundamental 
idea  of  Christianity,  and  moreover  the  basis  of  all  vital  theism. 
It  is  often  seen,  too,  that  the  negative  interest,  where  it 
acquires  dominion,  is  not  less  intolerant  and  inclined  to  per- 
secution, but,  on  the  contrary,  even  more  so  than  the  positive. 
Arius  said,  respecting  the  definitions  of  his  opponents  :  "  We 
could  not  even  listen  to  these  blasphemies,  if  the  heretics 
threatened  us  with  a  thousand  deaths."*  After  such  assevera- 
tions, we  may  well  conceive  that  Arius,  in  case  his  doctrines 
could  have  gained  the  ascendancy,  would  not  have  been  the 
most  tolerant  of  men.  But  neither  can  we  greatly  censure 
the  bishop  Alexander — to  whom  the  doctrines  of  Arius,  re- 
garded from  his  own  point  of  view,  must  have  appeared  to 
undermine  the  very  essence  of  Christianity — if  he  believed  it 
incompatible  with  a  conscientious  discharge  of  ids  office,  as  a 
shepherd  over  the  flock,  to  suffer  that  Arius  who  certainly, 
to  judge  from  the  above -cited  avowal,  and  from  his  songs 
before  alluded  to,  could  not  keep  his  peculiar  system  to  him- 
self in  discharging  his  public  duties  as  a  teacher,  and  who  was 
assuredly  not  wanting  in  a  zeal  for  making  proselytes — to 
suffer  such  a  man  to  remain  as  pastor  over  his  community. 

When  Constantine,  in  the  year  324,  after  his  victory  over 
Licinius,  had  obtained  the  sovereignty  over  the  entire  Roman 
empire,  and  it  became  his  favourite  plan  to  unite  all  his  sub- 
jects together  in  one  worship  of  God,  he  must  have  been 
greatly  annoyed  to  see  so  important  a  schism,  which  found 
many  to  take  an  active  share  in  it,  even  among  the  laity, 
germinating  within  the  church  itself.  He  considered  it  in- 
*  Theodoret.  I.  5. 
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cumbent  on  him  therefore,  at  the  very  outset,  to  take  every 
possible  measure  for  removing  it.  To  this  end,  in  the  year 
324,  he  despatched  the  bishop  Hosius  of  Cordova,  who  then 
stood  high  in  his  confidence  and  favour,  to  the  bishop  Alex- 
ander and  to  the  presbyter  Arius  with  a  letter,*  expressing 
his  displeasure  at  the  outbreak  of  this  whole  controversy,  and 
calling  upon  them  mutually  to  recognize  each  other  as  Chris- 
tian brethren,  without  insisting,  either  of  them,  upon  the 
other's  adopting  his  own  peculiar  convictions.  The  party  of 
Eusebius  of  Caesarea  must  have  succeeded,  at  that  time,  in 
bringing  the  emperor  wholly  over  to  their  own  views  of  this 
dispute  ;  and  to  an  emperor  who  looked  upon  the  matter  in  its 
outward  aspects,  and  to  whom  the  preservation  of  quiet  was  the 
most  important  consideration,  such  views  would  be  likely  to 
appear  the  most  plausible.  Constantine  represented  the  ques- 
tions in  dispute  as  being  nothing  but  rash,  speculative  questions, 
standing  in  no  connection  whatever  with  the  essence  of  Chris- 
tianity. He  found  fault  alike  with  those  who  had  propounded 
and  with  those  who  had  busied  themselves  in  answering  such 
questions.  He  expressed  his  special  displeasure  that  such  mat- 
ters, which  so  few  were  capable  of  understanding,  should  be 
brought  publicly  before  the  people.  He  held  up  to  them  the 
example  of  the  philosophers,  who,  even  while  differing  on  par- 
ticular points  of  doctrine,  could  nevertheless  reckon  themselves 
as  belonging  to  one  and  the  same  school.  The  doctrinal  impar- 
tiality, or  rather  indifference,  of  the  emperor,  or  the  individual 
who  wrote  in  his  name,  went,  however,  still  further  than  even 
the  moderation  of  a  Eusebius  would  have  approved,  had  he 
allowed  himself  to  make  clear  to  his  own  mind  what  was 
implied  in  the  emperor's  language  ;  for  the  latter  then  made 
the  essentials  of  Christianity,  in  which  all  should  agree,  to 
consist  simply  in  the  faith  on  a  Providence.^  Considered 
from  this  point  of  light,  the  matters  to  which  this  controversy 
related  must  indeed  have  appeared  as  in  the  highest  degree 
insignificant  ;}  but  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  letter  of  this 
description  could  have  no  influence  in  bringing  the  contending 
parties  any  nearer  together. 

The  attempt  of  the  emperor  Constantine  in  this  way  to  re- 

*  To  be  found  in  Euseb.  II.  ae  vita  Constantini,  c.  64. 

f    risi  plv  ouv  rr,s   St/a;   irgotaiets  p'"*   ri;   ty   £/*~v  'icru   ^rlffrif. 
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store  the  peace  of  the  church  having  failed,  and  the  two  con- 
troversies which  broke  out  in  Egypt  at  the  same  time,  the 
Arian  and  the  Meletian,  having  produced  violent  movements 
even  among  the  laity,  which  threatened  serious  consequences 
of  a  political  nature,*  the  emperor  was  forced  to  look  round 
for  some  radical  means  of  restoring  quiet.  As  the  bishops 
appeared  to  him  to  be  the  representatives  of  God  and  of 
Christ,  the  organs  of  the  divine  Spirit  that  enlightened  and 
guided  the  church ;  as  he  had  before  him  the  established  cus- 
tom of  deciding  controversies  in  the  single  provinces  by 
assemblies  composed  of  all  the  provincial  bishops,  it  would, 
according  to  this  analogy,  appear  to  him  to  be  the  most  natu- 
ral means  of  disposing  of  the  present  controversy,  which  had 
become  so  widely  diffused,  to  convoke  a  council  composed  of 
all  the  bishops  of  his  empire ;  and  the  employment  of  such 
a  means  seemed,  in  fact,  to  be  required  for  the  decision  of 
another  important  matter  connected  with  the  religious  inter- 
est in  the  mind  of  the  emperor,  viz.,  the  bringing  about  of  a 
general  agreement  as  to  the  time  of  holding  the  Easter  festi- 
val. He  summoned,  A.D.  325,  a  general  council  to  meet  at 
Nice,  in  Bithynia.  It  is  stated  that  three  hundred  and  eigh- 
teen bishops  here  came  together,  of  whom  by  far  the  greater 
part  were  Orientals  ;  and  the  emperor  himself  took  an  active 
part  in  the  transactions  on  this  occasion,  j 

*  See  Euseb.  vit.  Constantin.  III.  4. 

f  As  no  complete  collection  of  the  transactions  of  this  council  has 
come  down  to  us,  the  only  means  left  for  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the 
true  course  of  its  proceedings  is,  to  take  the  accounts  given  by  those 
reporters  of  the  different  parties  who  were  present  at  the  deliberations,  and 
form  our  conclusions  from  a  comparison  of  them  all.  These  were  more 
particularly  Athanasius  and  Eusebius  of  Ca?sarea.  Even  if  we  could 
suppose  that  Athanasius,  who  only  accompanied  his  bishop  in  the  capa- 
city of  archdeacon,  was  in  a  situation  to  obtain  as  accurate  a  knowledge 
of  the  intrigues  which  influenced  the  course  of  the  council,  as  the  bishop 
Eusebius,  who  stood  in  such  close  connection  with  the  court;  yet  it 
is  important  to  remark,  that  in  the  case  of  Athanasius,  there  were  many 
things  which  would  render  it  difficult  for  him  to  take  an  unbiassed  view 
of  the  proceedings.  Kegarding  the  council  as  the  organ  by  which  the 
divine  truth  expressed  in  the  oftoavo-iov  had  obtained  the  victory  over 
the  Arian  error,  disposed  to  look  upon  the  determinations  of  this  council 
as  simply  expressing  the  consciousness  of  Christian  truth,  which  then 
inspired  the  majority  of  the  bishops,  everything  would  naturally  be  sup- 
pressed by  him  which  might  cause  the  matter  to  be  considered  in  an 
altogether  different  light,  and  exhibit  the  Nicene  creed  as  an  instrument 
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To  form  a  correct  notion  of  the  order  of  business  at  this 
council,  we  must,  in  the  first  place,  present  clearly  before  our 
minds  the  relation  of  the  parties  who  were  present ; — those 
who  agreed  entirely  with  the  doctrine  of  Arius,  which  was 
but  a  small  party  ;* — then  the  advocates  of  the  Homoousion, 
who  likewise  in  the  Eastern  church  composed  but  a  compara- 
tively small  party  ;f — and  finally  those  who  occupied  the 

forced  upon  the  majority  of  the  council  by  the  influence  of  the  court- 
party,  which  governed  the  emperor.  This  holds  good  especially  of  the 
tract  written  by  Athanasius  in  defence  of  the  Nicene  council.  In  the 
next  place,  as  to  his  Epistola  ad  Afros,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that 
although  Athanasius  reports  in  this  letter  many  important  circumstances 
relating  to  the  internal  history  of  the  council,  yet  he  distorts  the  true 
form  of  the  facts,  by  persisting  to  recognize  only  two  parties  at  the 
council, — avowed  Arians,  and  adherents  to  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of 
essence.  But  that  these  two  parties  were  not  the  only  ones  at  the 
council,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  party  which  held  the  middle  ground 
between  these  two  must  have  been  the  dominant  party  there,  may  be 
easily  gathered  from  looking  at  the  situation  of  the  Eastern  church  in 
this  period,  as  well  as  from  its  whole  course  of  development  up  to  this 
time.  But  it  was  natural  that  Athanasius,  looking  at  the  matter  from 
his  own  doctrinal  position,  would  be  inclined  to  take  cognizance  of  but 
two  parties,  Arians  and  advocates  of  the  Homoousion.  Between  these 
there  was  for  him  no  neutral  ground ;  and  hence,  indeed,  we  may 
account  for  the  fact,  that  he  could  reckon  Eusebius  of  Csesarea  with 
the  Arians.  He  comprised  them  all  under  one  name,  that  of  ol  <*ioi 
'EtHrifilov  (Eusebius  of  Nicomedia).  Hence  he  could  attribute  what 
he  ought  to  have  transferred  to  two  different  parties,  to  one  and  the 
same  party,  and — inasmuch  as  he  confounded  the  interests  of  two  differ- 
ent parties — so  represent  the  matter  as  if  every  opposition  to  the  Arian 
opinions  proceeded  from  those  who  favoured  the  Homoousion.  In 
respect  to  Eusebius,  on  the  other  hand,  he  speaks,  in  the  pastoral  letter 
which  he  sent  from  the  council  of  Nice  to  his  own  community,  of  the 
influence  of  the  emperor  without  concealment  and  without  shame ; — a 
fact  which  reflects  no  honour  on  himself  or  on  those  friends  of  his  who 
allowed  themselves  to  be,  for  the  most  part,  governed  by  such  influence. 
But  he  was  too  much  of  a  court  theologian,  though  belonging  to  the 
better  class  of  this  party  to  be  conscious  of  the  dishonour.  If  the  ma- 
jority at  the  council  did  in  fact  declare  for  the  Homoousion,  in  a  way  so 
entirely  independent  of  foreign  influence  as  Athanasius  represents,  the 
next  following  events  in  the  Eastern  church  would  be  incapable  of 
explanation.  These  testify  more  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  correctness  of 
the  representation  given  by  Eusebius,  than  of  that  given  by  Athanasius. 
*  So  Athanasius,  in  the  Epistola  ad  Afros,  s.  5,  justly  calls  the  Arians 

at  the  council,  TOV;  "bojcouvrxs  oXiyev;. 

f  Which  Athanasius,  to  be  sure,  nowhere  intimates,  since  he  makes 
all  the  opponents  of  strict  Arianism  advocates  of  the  Homoousion,  and 
wholly  overlooks  the  middle  party. 

c2 
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middle  ground  between  the  two  parties,  and  entertained  simi- 
lar views  with  those  of  Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  of  whose  system 
we  have  spoken  above.  From  these  last  sprang  up  afterwards 
the  party  called  Semi-Arians.  It  was  the  wish  of  these  last, 
that  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  divinity  should  be  settled  only  in 
such  general  expressions  as  had  hitherto  satisfied  the  Christian 
want,  so  that,  with  regard  to  the  difference  which  divided  the 
two  contending  parties,  nothing  was  to  be  defined,  and  each 
of  the  parties  might  be  allowed  to  interpret  the  language  ac- 
cording to  its  own  meaning.  Many  of  the  decided  expressions 
of  Arius  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Son  of  God  must,  be- 
yond question,  have  appeared  offensive  even  to  the  dominant 
middle  party  at  the  council ;  and  such  expressions  could  easily 
be  laid  hold  of,  to  represent  him  to  the  Orientals  as  an  oppo- 
nent of  the  old  church  doctrine  of  the  Triad.*  A  condemna- 
tion of  these  Arian  propositions  might  doubtless  have  been 
easily  carried  through,  if,  on  the  other  side,  the  party  defend- 
ing the  Homoousion  had  not  also  raised  an  opposition  to  the 
dominant  church  doctrine  of  the  East,  and  if  certain  indivi- 
duals had  not  come  out  as  mediators  between  the  contending 
parties.  Several  bishops  who  belonged  to  that  second  (after- 
wards denominated  the  Seini-Arian)  party  zealously  exerted 
themselves  to  establish  peace,  and  to  reduce  to  silence  those 
who  were  earnestly  opposed  to  the  doctrines  of  Arius.t  They 
endeavoured  to  show,  that  the  expressions  of  Arius  did  not, 
at  least,  have  any  such  offensive  sense  as  they  appeared  to 
have  on  the  first  glance ;  and  they  proposed  certain  general 
formulas  of  agreement,  with  which  both  parties  might  be 
satisfied.  The  leaders  of  the  Arian  party,  entering  into  these 
forms  of  agreement,  declared  themselves  ready  to  retract  the 
offensive  expressions,  and  to  adopt  the  doctrinal  technology 
hitherto  in  use  in  the  Eastern  church,  which  in  truth  they 

*  Accordingly,  that  may  be  perfectly  true  which  Athanasius,  in  the 
Epistola  ad  episcopos  ^Egypti  et  Libyae,  s.  13,  says  with  regard  to  the 
general  murmur  of  disapprobation  witli  which  the  explanations  of  Arius 
were  received,  as  well  as  what  he  says  also  in  the  Epistola  ad  Afros,  s. 
5,  with  regard  to  the  agreement  in  the  condemnation  of  the  Ariau  dog- 
mas, except  that,  owing  to  the  confusion  of  parties  already  alluded  to,  he 
inferred  too  much  from  this  circumstance. 

f  Eustathius  of  Antioch,  as  cited  by  Theodoret.  I.  8.  'Opou  nv-i  \* 
ruffKiU'/i;  roi!vo[JM  tfgofictt.Z.afAivoi  Tr,;  iigqvris  Ku.ritriya.o'a.v  ftsv  ijraprraj  TOVS 
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could  very  well  explain  according  to  their  own  sense.  A 
prominent  part  was  taken  among  the  authors  of  peace,  espe- 
cially by  the  learned  bishop  Eusebius  of  Csesarea.  He  laid 
before  the  council  a  confession  of  faith,  containing  the  doc- 
trine which,  as  he  said,  had  been  held  forth  from  the  first  by 
the  bishops  in  his  church, — the  confession  which  he  had  re- 
ceived in  his  earliest  religious  instruction  and  at  his  baptism, 
and  which  as  a  presbyter  and  a  bishop  he  had  constantly 
preached.  This  creed  distinctly  expressed  the  doctrine  of 
Christ's  divinity,  but  in  such  expressions  as,  although,  accord- 
ing to  the  full  import  of  the  conceptions  thereby  denoted,  they 
stood  in  contradiction  with  the  Arian  tenets  consistently  un- 
derstood, yet  might  be  very  well  united  with  those  tenets  by 
Arius,  without  giving  up  his  own  point  of  view.* 

This  confession  had  the  advantage  of  being  composed,  for 
the  most  part,  of  scriptural  phraseology,  which  was  considered 
by  the  party  of  Eusebius  as  being  a  peculiar  merit.  In  the 
creed  of  Arius,  as  in  the  formula  of  the  Homoousion,  they 
especially  censured  the  use  of  expressions  not  conformed  to 
the  language  of  scripture,  but  certainly  not  on  altogether 
good  grounds  ;  for  as  the  forms  of  expression  employed  by 
the  scriptures  have  quite  another  purpose  in  view  than  the 
close  definition  of  doctrinal  conceptions,  and  as,  moreover, 
new  forms  of  error  require  to  be  met  by  new  forms  of  doctri- 
nal expression,  so  the  scriptural  phraseology  cannot  always  be 
exactly  the  best  adapted  for  the  antithetic  determination  of  a 
dogmatic  conception,  and  the  fact  that  the  expressions  em- 
ployed are  not  to  be  met  with  in  scripture  cannot  be  consi- 
dered as  exactly  a  valid  objection  to  their  employment.  The 
advocates  of  the  Homoousion  might  very  properly  reply,  on 
their  own  part,  that  the  only  important  thing  was  to  deter- 
mine that  if  not  the  language,  yet  the  conception  which  it. 
designated  was  derived  substantially  from  the  Bible.f 

*  Christ  a  TOV  Btov  Xfl'yaj,  Sfsj  l»  Qsov,  Qus  \K  (^wro;,  2/e>»?  I*  £&'»J?, 
vrpar'oTOKOs  <7ra,<w;  <rys  xrifftu;,  "Xoo  vreiv<ruv  TUV  ttleavuv  IK  TOU  vrccreos  yiytv- 

vipivos.  That  Christ  was  a  Divine  Being,  the  Creator  of  all  other 
existence,  that  he  came  into  existence  prior  to  the  -whole  temporal 
system,  Arius  also  certainly  supposed;  and  between  a  yivvwn  I*  3i«w 
and  K-rifit,  there  was,  in  fact,  according  to  his  view,  no  difference. 

"j"  'Or)  11  XKI  ftjTi  ovru;  Iv  T«/V  y^et<fx7;  I'lirtv  a.\  ^.'i^n;,  «A.X«  TTJV  I*  Tut 
yoatyuv  SiKvoietv  t%ouffi  xett  <rtKV<rr,v  ix-tyuvovfAtvcti  ffvu.&ivo'ja'i.  AthauaS.  de 

decretis  synodi  Nicense,  s.  21. 
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But  although  this  symbol  appeared  satisfactory  to  the  doc- 
trinal interest  of  the  ruling1  party  in  the  Eastern  church,  yet 
the  advocates  of  the  Anti-Arian  system  of  unity  had  still  this 
very  circumstance  to  object  to  in  it,  that  it  still  left  a  foot- 
hold for  the  whole  Arian  doctrine.* 

The  party  of  the  bishop  Alexander  was  satisfied,  it  is  true, 
with  these  articles  of  faith  ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  declared, 
that,  as  the  expressions  of  this  creed  could  still  be  explained 

*  Eusebius  observes,  in  his  pastoral  letter,  that  nobody  could  bring 
any  objection  against  this  confession  of  faith.  But  Eustathius  of  Antioch 
says,  that  this  creed  was  received  with  marks  of  universal  disapprobation, 
and  demolished  before  the  eyes  of  all.  Eustathius,  however,  the  warm 
opponent  of  Eusebius,  is  liable  to  suspicion  in  what  he  here  says. 
Moreover,  his  report  stands  in  contradiction  with  all  we  know  respect- 
ing the  predominant  tendency  of  the  Eastern  church  in  this  and  the  next 
succeeding  times.  It  is  impossible  to  see  what  could  give  offence  to  the 
Eastern  bishops  in  this  symbol  of  faith.  The  fourth  Antiochian  creed, 
which  afterwards  obtained  especial  authority  with  the  major  portion  of 
the  Eastern  church,  coincided  in  the  main  with  this  creed  of  Eusebius. 
The  Nicene  creed  itself  manifestly  grew  out  of  this  Eusebian  formula, 
with  the  simple  additions  of  the  antitheses  to  Arianism,  and  of  the 
Homoousion.  Besides,  the  account  of  Athanasius  evinces  that  the 
council  was  in  the  first  place  satisfied  with  those  general  definitions  which 
alone  Eusebius  meant  to  express.  In  his  Epistola  ad  Afros,  s.  5,  he  says, 
that  the  bishops  originally  would  have  established,  instead  of  the  Arian 
definitions,  the  expressions  more  generally  recognized,  which  were  con- 
tained in  the  scriptures  themselves  (<r«5  ruv  y^a.$uv  ofjuo^oyoufAwas  AE£S/S)> 
as,  for  example,  the  expression  I*  Siov  wen  7*  <pv<ru,  the  expression  that 
the  Son  was  the  Ivvx^i?  ffo^'ta.  pew  <rou  vctr^;',  Stag  a.X*i0t*s;,  and  this  in 
fact  agrees  entirely  with  that  which  Eusebius  designed.  In  the  book  de 
decretis,  s.  n.,  Athanasius  says,  the  intention  at  first  was  simply  to  esta- 

blish that  the  Son  Of  God  was  the   tlxay   TOU   var^o;,   opolog   rt   KU.}   a.^itoa.'L- 


xa.t    0.11    KO,       v    KUTU 


aHiKioiTMs.  These  definitions,  too,  agree  very  well  with  the  Eusebian 
system  of  doctrine,  and  with  the  objects  which  he  wished  to  accomplish 
at  the  council.  Had  these  articles  only  been  established,  then,  for  the 
present,  the  internal  controversies  in  the  bosom  of  the  Oriental  church 
would  have  been  hushed.  It  is  also  possible  to  reconcile  the  account  of 
Eustathius  with  the  other  accounts  which  we  have  cited,  if  we  suppose 
that  he  is  speaking,  not  of  a  creed  proposed  by  Eusebius  of  Csesarea,  but 
of  one  proposed  by  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  in  which  this  latter,  to  judge 
by  the  fragment  quoted  in  Ambrose,  1.  III.  de  fide,  c.  7,  had  endeavoured 
to  defend  the  Arian  conception  of  the  Son  of  God.  Comp.  Theodoret.  I. 
7.  Everything  goes,  then,  to  confirm  the  fact  of  the  preponderance 
which  originally  existed  of  the  Eusebian,  or,  as  it  was  afterwards  styled, 
Semi-Arian  party.  In  accordance  with  the  truth,  and  agreeing  with 
Eusebius,  Athanasius  also  reports,  that  the  council  was  not  satisfied  with 
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by  the  Arians  after  their  own  sense,  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  add  such  other  propositions  as  would  effectually  ex- 
clude the  blasphemous  doctrines  of  Arius  ;  and  this  party  had 
on  its  side  the  powerful  suffrage  of  the  emperor  himself,* 
Constantine  had,  without  doubt,  been  brought  to  a  decision 
by  the  influence  of  those  bishops  who  happened  last  to  possess 
the  most  authority  with  him,  namely,  Hosius  and  his  asso- 

these  articles,  for  the  very  reason  that  it  was  remarked  that  the  Arians 
understood  and  interpreted  them  in  their  own  way.  But  when  now  he 
proceeds  to  derive  the  additions  inserted  in  opposition  to  Ariauism,  and 
with  a  view  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  its  introduction,  from  the 
same  bishops  who  had  at  first  proposed  these  other  articles,  he  must, 
without  any  doubt,  have  here  confounded  the  two  parties  together.  In 
truth,  it  is,  abstractly  considered,  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that 
those  who  aimed  at  a  marked  opposition  to  Arianism  would,  in  the  first 
place,  propose  articles  respecting  which  they  knew  beforehand  that  the 
Arians  would  be  willing  to  subscribe  to  them.  Besides,  it  might  not  be 
so  easy,  in  considering  the  transactions  of  so  numerous  an  assembly, 
where  everything  perhaps  did  not  proceed  according  to  the  strictest 
order,  accurately  to  discriminate  what  belonged  to  the  different  parties, 
especially  for  one  who  himself  contemplated  the  whole  under  the  bias 
of  a  party  interest.  So,  in  fact,  Eustathius  of  Antioch  says  himself:  To 


*  Athanasius  represents  everything  as  proceeding  solely  from  the 
bishops  themselves,  and  makes  no  mention  whatever  of  the  influence 
of  the  emperor;  which,  at  his  particular  point  of  view,  was  natural. 
But  Eusebitis  represents  everything  as  proceeding,  in  the  first  place,  solely 
from  the  emperor.  The  latter  calls  upon  the  bishops  to  adopt  the  creed 
of  Eusebius,  and  simply  to  add  to  it  the  word  Homoousion,  the  right  way 
of  understanding  which  he  explains.  From  these  additional  clauses, 
recommended  by  the  emperor  himself,  the  bishops  were  led  to  make 
several  other  antithetic  additions  ;  and  thus  arose  the  Nicene  creed. 
Athanasius  and  Eusebius  may  both  be  right,  and  both  be  wrong,—  both, 
according  to  their  different  party  -interest,  giving  prominence  to  one 
thing  and  suppressing  another.  The  proposal  concerning  the  Homoou- 
sion may  first  have  come  from  the  part  of  the  bishops  ;  but  as  it  met  with 
opposition,  the  emperor,  whom  the  bishop  Hosius  of  Cordova  and  others 
had  made  familiar  with  the  part  which,  in  pursuance  of  their  objects,  he 
was  to  play  at  the  council,  took  up  the  word,  recommended  the  Homoou- 
sion, and  declared  himself  to  be  satisfied  of  the  inoffensiveness  of  this 
expression.  There  may  be  some  truth  at  bottom  in  the  account  of  Phi- 
lostorgitis,  I.  7,  that  Alexander,  previously  to  the  opening  of  the  Nicene 
council,  had  combined  with  the  party  of  the  bishop  Hosius  of  Cordova, 
that  is,  with  the  court  party  in  Nicomedia,  at  a  synod,  to  establish  the 
Homoousion.  The  voice  of  the  emperor  had,  with  many  bishops,  more 
weight  than  it  ought  to  have  had  according  to  the  principles  of  the  gospel. 
The  party  of  Alexander  now  ventured  with  the  more  boldness  to  press 
the  other  antithetic  definitions,  which  followed,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
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ciates  ;  and  he  decided  in  favour  of  the  addition  of  the  Homoou- 
sion.  If  we  may  credit  the  report  of  Eusebius,  the  emperor 
himself  even  dogmatized  on  the  question,  how  the  Homoou- 
sion  ought  to  be  understood  ;  how  it  was  not  to  be  conceived 
under  any  image  of  sense,  as  if  the  one  divine  essence  had 
been  separated  into  several  homogeneous  parts.  This  might 
have  been  a  point  often  discussed  in  his  presence  ;  since  it  was 
well  known,  that  the  occasion  which  it  gave  for  sensuous 
representations  was  the  common  objection  of  the  Orientals  to 
the  Homoousion.  The  party  of  Alexander,  who  now  had  on 
their  side  the  weight  of  the  imperial  authority,  proceeded  to 
require,  in  addition  to  the  Homoousion,  still  other  antithetic 
clauses,  which  had  the  same  object  in  view.  Perhaps  it  had 
been  agreed  on  by  the  heads  of  the  dogmatical  court-party  at 
that  time,  that  the  declaration  of  the  emperor  in  favour  of 
the  Homoousion  should  be  made  the  watch-word  for  propos- 
ing a  still  more  complete  antithesis  to  Arianism.  In  this 
way,  by  the  union  of  the  antithetic  clauses  with  the  articles 
of  faith  proposed  by  Eusebius,  was  produced  the  famous 
Nicene  creed.*  Moreover,  the  condemnation,  by  name,  of 
the  main  characteristic  propositions  of  Arius  was  adopted 
into  this  creed  ;  and  the  condemnatory  sentence  was  passed, 
not  merely  upon  the  doctrines,  but,  according  to  the  previous 
custom,  doctrines  and  persons  were  put  together,  and  the 
individuals  condemned  also,  who  had  proposed  such  offensive 
things. 

Now,  although  the  majority  of  the  council  might  perhaps 
agree  in  the  articles  against  that  part  of  the  Arian  creed  which 
placed  the  Son  of  God  on  a  level  with  creatures,f  yet  the  de- 
finitions of  the  o^ioovaiov  and  of  the  yevvriffig  EK  TTJQ  ovaiaq 


the  Homoousion.  But  Eusebius  preferred  rather  to  have  it  appear  that 
he  yielded  to  the  authority  of  the  emperor  than  to  that  of  the  other 
bishops  ;  and  he  imagined  also  that  he  could  best  justify  his  conduct  to 
his  community,  if  he  adduced  the  authority  of  the  emperor,  if  he 
declared  that  he  had  yielded  to  a  formula  proposed  and  recommended 
by  the  emperor  himself. 

*  To  the  phrase  Si'os  It  Siou  was  added,  in  opposition  to  the  Arian 
mode  of  understanding  the  idea  of  the  Godhead  in  reference  to  Christ 
(see  above),  the  word  iXn^vaV  ;  —  to  ysw^vra,  with  a  view  to  guard 
against  the  Arian  practice  of  identifying  it  with  xfifftn,  was  added  ou 

Tairjivrx. 

t  The  opposition  between  S»oj  and  x-r/0/ta  —  ytwuv  and  VCIM. 
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were  at  variance  with  the  prevailing  Oriental  type  of  doctrine. 
Hence  there  arose  much  opposition  to  these  definitions  :  on 
the  first  day  after  they  were  presented,  Eusebins  of  Csesarea 
absolutely  refused  his  assent  to  them.*  But  after  many  ex- 
planations he  yielded  for  the  sake  of  peace,  as  lie  says  in  the 
pastoral  letter  to  his  church,  which  he  sent  from  Nice,j  — 
interpreting  the  new  articles  of  the  creed  according  to  the 
sense  of  his  own  doctrinal  system,  not  without  some  degree  of 
disingenuous  sophistry.  if  The  principal  article  respecting  the 
Homoousiori,  which,  in  fact,  had  already  been  approved,  even 
by  the  peace-loving  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  in  another  sense 
than  that  in  which  it  was  intended  to  establish  it  at  Nice, 
Eusebius,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  unsettled  use  of  phi- 
losophical and  doctrinal  terms  in  those  times,  could  easily  ex- 
plain in  accordance  with  his  own  views.  This  proposition, 
according  to  his  interpretation,  denoted  nothing  else  than  the 
exaltation  of  the  Sou  of  God  above  all  comparison  with 
created  beings,  and  his  perfect  likeness  to  the  Father.§  It 
perhaps  may  be  the  case  that  Eusebius,  as  he  avowed  in 


*    Athanas.  decret.  S.  n.  S.  3.    TIgo  filets  agvotjjjjivos,  otua;  vffripav  vvfo 

t   Taw  <rtis   tigvvn;  O-XOTTOU  v^o  oi^aA^v  vpuv  xiifttvav. 

J  This  properly  betrays  itself  only  in  the  case  of  one  article,  if  Euse- 
bius could  approve  the  condemnation  of  the  Arian  proposition,  that  the 
Son  of  God  ir^o  rou  ytwufwai  evx  riv.  This  proposition  of  Arius  does  in 
fact  perfectly  agree  with  Eusebius's  system  of  faith  (see  above)  ;  and  at 
least  some  similar  proposition  seemed  to  himself  necessary,  in  order  to  hold 
fast  the  notion  of  absolute  causality,  which  was  to  be  attributed  to  God 
the  Father  alone.  It  was  a  dubious  matter,  then,  for  him  to  join  in  this 
anathema.  He  got  along  by  a  sophistical  interpretation,  referring  the 
yivvn6rjva,t,  in  the  condemned  proposition,  to  the  human  birth  ;  and  so  he 
found  nodifficulty,  as  he  himself  declared,  in  receiving  this  also;  as,  in  truth, 
the  doctrine  of  Christ's  divine  existence  before  his  birth  was  one  univer- 
sally acknowledged.  By  this  last  remark,  however,  he  in  fact  refuted  his 
own  interpretation  ;  for  how  could  it  have  occurred  to  any  one  to  set  up  a 
counter  proposition  to  an  erroneous  doctrine  which  nobody  maintained? 
Athanasius  was  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  the  weak  spot  which 
Eusebius  here  exposed  ;  and  objected  to  him  that,  by  such  an  interpre- 
tation, he  threw  the  suspicion  of  entertaining  such  an  erroneous  doctrine 
on  his  friend  Arius  himself,  against  whom  this  condemnatory  article  had 
been  framed. 

§    Tiupae.ffTK'rtxov     TO    /u.rioi[s,i»v    \/x.fyt£tloc,v    v^o;     TO.    yivvwra,     xriffftKra    Toy 

UIOY     T6V  SlOV   $i/}!.IV,    fJtiOViil     %l   TU    fKTflt    KO-TO.     <?ra.VTtt.  TffOfaV   0[X.OIM     ilVKt.         When 

Athanasius,  then  (de  decret.  synod,  nic.  s.  3),  accuses  Eusebius  of  having, 
by  his  approbation  of  the  Homoousion  in  his  pastoral  letter  revoked  his 
earlier  doctrine  as  being  incorrect,  the  charge  is  altogether  untrue  ;  for,  as 
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his  pastoral  letter,  explained  himself  before  the  council  of 
Nice  itself,  with  regard  to  the  sense  in  which  he  received  the 
Homoousion.  The  important  point  with  the  emperor  Con- 
stantine  was,  that  the  proposition  regarding  the  Homoousion, 
of  the  importance  of  which  he  had  been  persuaded,  should  be 
received  by  all:  what  the  properly  orthodox  and  what  the 
heterodox  sense  might  be,  in  the  interpretation  of  this  article, 
it  is  hardly  probable  that  he  could  so  nicely  distinguish.* 
With  perfect  honesty  Eusebius  might  condemn  the  Arian 
formulas,  especially  since  they  contained  distinctions  not  to  be 
met  with  in  scripture ;  and  since  all  the  strife  and  confusion 
in  the  church  had  grown  out  of  the  employment  of  such  dis- 
tinctions, the  use  of  which,  therefore,  he  himself  had  always 
carefully  avoided. 

There  were  many  others  who  adopted  the  Nicene  creed  in 
the  same  sense  with  Eusebius,  interpreting  it  in  accordance 
with  their  own  doctrinal  system  ;  so  that  the  6/zoovo-iov  was  for 
them  nothing  more  than  a  designation  of  the  d/xotorqc  KCLT  ovatar 
(likeness  in  respect  to  essence).  At  first  seventeen  bishops, 
who  probably  belonged  to  the  strictly  Arian  party,  declined 
to  go  with  the  majority.  But  as  the  creed  was  to  be  made 
known  under  the  imperial  authority,  and  threatened  all  who 
would  not  adopt  it  with  the  loss  of  their  places,  and  con- 
demnation as  refractory  subjects,  t  the  greater  part  of  these 
yielded  through  fear;  and  there  remained,  finally,  but  two 
bishops  besides  Arius,  namely,  Theonas  of  Marmarica  in 
Libya,  and  Secundus  of  Ptolemais,  who  declared  without 
reserve  against  the  Kicene  creed.  The  two  zealous  personal 
friends  of  Arius  themselves,  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  and 

Eusebius  expresses  himself,  it  is  clear  that  he  interpreted  this  distinction 
only  in  accordance  with  the  doctrinal  system  which  he  had  constantly 
taught. 

*  If  it  is  true,  as  Eusebius  reports,  that  the  emperor  interpreted  the 
condemnation  of  the  proposition,  «rj»o  TOU  ytvw6rlva.t  ov»  «v,  in  the  sense 
that  the  Son  of  God,  before  he  caine  into  existence  in  ivi^yiict,  already 
existed,  like  all  things  else  in  the  Father,  in  "bwaiftii, — it  would,  we  must 
admit,  be  exceedingly  plain,  how  little  familiar  Constantiiie  was  with 
the  system  he  would  defend,  and  how  easily  he  could  be  satisfied  with 
any  interpretations,  provided  only  the  forms  were  adhered  to. 

•f  Contra  divina  statuta  venientes,  t.  e.  statuta  imperatoris,  according 
to  the  diplomatic  language  of  those  times.  So  Kufiuus  expresses  it,  I.  5, 
in  the  sense  of  the  emperor. 
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Theognis  of  Nice,  subscribed  the  creed  ;  declaring1  with  Euse- 
bius  of  Caesarea,  that  they  yielded  for  the  sake  of  peace,  after 
having  expressed  their  views  as  to  the  way  in  which  it  ought 
to  be  understood,  so  as  to  be  free  from  all  objection.*  Still 
they  refused  to  subscribe  with  the  rest  the  condemnatory 
clauses  against  the  Arian  doctrines,  not,  as  they  avowed, 
because  they  did  not  agree  with  the  others  as  to  the  doctrinal 
matter,  but  because,  according  to  the  way  in  which  they  had 
learned  to  understand  the  doctrines  of  Arius  from  his  written 
and  oral  communications,  they  could  not  believe  that  he  had 
actually  taught  the  doctrines  he  was  accused  of  teaching.  At 
that  time  the  thing  was  overlooked;  but  Arius  and  his  two 
faithful  friends  were  excommunicated  as  teachers  of  error 
from  the  church,  deposed  from  their  spiritual  office,  and  by 
the  emperor  Constantine  condemned  to  banishment.  The 
latter  was  at  this  time  overflowing  with  a  fanatical  hatred  of 
the  doctrines  of  Arius,  which  now  appeared  to  him  as  blas- 
phemous, and  subversive  of  all  Christianity ;  and  this  fanati- 
cism impelled  him  already  to  apply  all  the  expedients  of  the 
Byzantine  despotism  to  suppress  these  doctrines  entirely.  In 
an  edict  issued  at  this  time,  he  places  Arius  in  the  same  class 
with  Porphyry,  the  antagonist  of  Christianity ;  and  directed 
that  all  the  writings  of  Arius,  as  those  of  Porphyry,  should  be 
burned, — the  penalty  of  death  even  being  threatened  against 
those  who  should  be  detected  in  any  clandestine  attempt  to 
preserve  these  writings.  While  Constantine  was  in  this  state 
of  feeling,  Eusebius  and  Theognis,  who  had  already  rendered 
themselves  suspected  by  the  emperor  in  refusing  to  subscribe 
the  condemnatory  clause,  could  not  long  remain  protected 
against  his  displeasure  ;  but  it  turned  out,  as  Theonas  and 
Secundus  had  foretold  them,  that  they  soon  shared  the  same 
fate  with  the  latter.  Three  months  after  the  close  of  the  coun- 
cil,f  they  also  were  deposed  from  their  places  and  banished. 

In  fact,  however,  the  manner  in  which  the  controversies 
had  been  decided  by  the  council  of  Nice  could  only  contain 
the  seeds  for  new  disputes  ;  for  there  was  here  no  cordial  union 
springing  freely,  by  a  natural  course  of  development,  out  of 
inward  conviction,  but  a  forced  and  artificial  union  of  men, 

*  For  they  were  afterwards  able  to  appeal  to  the  fact  that  they  had 
done  this,  in  their  memorial  sent  to  the  bishops,  cited  in  Socrates,  I.  14. 
t  Philostorg.  I.  9. 
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still  widely  separated  by  their  different  modes  of  thinking,  on 
a  creed  which  had  been  imposed  on  them,  and  which  was  dif- 
ferently expounded  according  to  the  different  doctrinal  in- 
terests of  the  several  parties.  Thus  it  happened,  that  while 
for  the  present  no  party  ventured  as  yet  to  come  out  decidedly 
against  the  Homoousion,  still  those  who  had  received  it,  ex- 
plaining it  to  mean  Homoiousion,  accused  the  others,  who 
interpreted  it  and  held  it  fast  in  its  proper  and  original  signifi- 
cation, of  Sabellianism  ;  while  the  latter  accused  the  former 
of  Tritheism.  We  have  an  illustration  of  this  in  the  disputes 
between  the  bishop  Eustathius  of  Antioch,  and  the  bishop 
Eusebius  of  Caesarea, — two  men  radically  opposed  to  each 
other  before,  in  their  whole  theological  bent ;  the  former  being 
a  zealous  opponent,  the  other  a  no  less  zealous  adherent,  of 
the  school  of  Origen. 

Yet  the  major  part  of  the  eastern  church  would  naturally 
strive  to  rid  themselves  of  the  imposed  articles  of  the  Nicene 
creed  ;  and  as  Constantine,  without  an  independent  judgment 
of  his  own,  and  a  well-grounded  insight  into  these  doctrinal 
controversies,  was  governed  by  the  changing  influence  of  the 
different  parties  at  court,  so  that  which  had  procured  for  the 
Homoousion  a  momentary  victory  in  the  Eastern  church  might 
soon  take  a  turn  in  the  very  opposite  direction.  Constan tine's 
sister  Constantia,  the  widow  of  Licinius,  who  possessed  great 
influence  with  her  brother,  maintained  the  best  understanding 
with  Eusebius  of  Caesarea  ;  and  she  had  taken  as  her  spiritual 
guide  a  presbyter  who  had  attached  himself  to  the  Arian  party, 
and  who  found  means  of  convincing  her  that  Arms  had  been 
unjustly  condemned.* 

On  her  death,  in  the  year  327,  Constantia  very  earnestly 
recommended  the  presbyter  above  mentioned  to  her  brother. 
He  acquired  the  confidence  of  the  emperor,  and  succeeded  in 
persuading  him  also  that  injustice  had  been  done  to  Arius, 
and  that  personal  passions  had  had  much  more  to  do  in  these 

*  Might  we  place  any  reliance  on  the  testimony  of  the  Arian  histo- 
rian Philostorgius,  h.  e.  I.  8,  the  advice  of  Constautia  had  had  some  in- 
fluence on  the  issue  of  the  Nicene  council  itself.  As  she  must  have  been 
well  acquainted  with  her  brother's  habits,  she  advised  her  friends  at  the 
Nicene  council  to  receive  for  the  present  the  Homoousion,  which  her 
brother  was  now  firmly  resolved  to  hold  fast,  and  give  it  their  own  in- 
terpretation ; — means  would  very  soon  be  found  to  draw  him  off  from  it 
again. 
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disputes  than  any  interest  in  behalf  of  sound  doctrine.  Con- 
stantine  had  already  once  invited  Arius  to  visit  the  court ; 
but  the  latter,  it  seems,  could  not  feel  confidence  enough  in 
the  emperor's  intentions.  He  now  sent  a  second  express 
message,  assuring  Arius  that  it  was  the  emperor's  purpose  to 
show  him  favour,  and  send  him  back  to  Alexandria.  Arius 
presented  to  the  emperor  a  confession  of  faith,  in  which, 
without  entering  into  the  points  of  difference,  he  expressed  in 
very  general  language  his  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Father, 
Son,*  and  Holy  Ghost,  taught  by  scripture  and  by  the  common 
tradition  of  the  church.  He  besought  the  emperor  to  put  a 
stop  to  these  idle  controversies  on  mere  speculative  questions,t 
so  that  schisms  might  be  healed,  and  all  united  in  one  might 
pray  for  the  peaceable  reign  of  the  emperor  and  for  his  whole 
family.  Constantine  was  satisfied  with  this  confession.  Arius 
was  again  received  to  favour  (between  the  years  328  and 
329)  ;  and  his  two  friends,  Theognis  and  Eusebius  of  Nico- 
media,  were  now  easily  enabled  to  obtain  their  recall.;]:  We 
perceive  from  the  confession  of  Arius,  and  from  the  satisfac- 
tion with  which  Constantine  received  it,  what  were  the  pre- 
vailing views  of  the  latter  respecting  these  matters  at  the 
present  time.  After  having  been  enlisted  but  for  a  short 
period  in  favour  of  the  Homoousion,  he  had  been  drawn  back 

*  On  this  point  the  identity  of  the  xriffis  and  y  info  a  was  presupposed, 
entirely  in  accordance  with  his  doctrine :  Toy  lx  rov  vrurgo;  -TOO  vcivruv 

x'ttuvav   yiyiYvnft'ivav   Sfov   Xoyov,   %i'   ov   TO.   •XU.VTU.  tyiviro. 
\   Znrrifiet<r6t   xxi  vrtPiffffoXoytoii- 

I  The  arguments  which  have  been  urged  against  the  genuineness  of 
the  above-cited  letter  of  these  two  bishops,  by  which  they  sought  to  lie 
restored  to  favour,  are  not  decisive ;  many  of  them  being  simply 
grounded  on  the  view  which  must  be  taken  of  the  Nicene  council  in  the 
Catholic  church.  This  letter  possesses,  on  the  contrary,  every  mark  of 
genuineness.  But,  according  to  this  letter,  we  must  necessarily  place 
the  recall  of  Arius  before  the  return  of  these  two  bishops,  as  the  letter 
expressly  presupposes  it.  The  reasons  which  induced  Walch  to  place 
the  recall  of  Arius  at  a  later  period,  even  so  late  as  A.D.  330,  are  not 
important;  for  although  Socrates  says  that  Arius  had  been  called  by  the 
emperor  to  Constantinople,  yet  it  by  no  means  follows  from  this,  that  the 
consecration  of  the  new  residence,  A.D.  330,  had  preceded  ;  for  first,  as 
it  respects  the  place,  Socrates  might  easily  be  in  an  error,  and  by  an  ana- 
chronism substitute  Constantinople  for  Nicomedia;  or  it  may  even  be, 
that  Constantine  happened  at  the  very  time  that  he  sent  for  Arius,  to  be 
at  Byzantium,  before  that  city  had  as  yet  been  converted  into  the  impe- 
rial residence. 
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again  to  those  earlier  views  which  would  so  much  more  readily 
present  themselves  to  a  layman  contemplating  the  matter 
simply  in  its  outward  aspects,  that  personal  passions  and  a 
self-willed,  disputatious  spirit  had  given  to  these  questions, 
which  did  not  pertain  in  the  least  to  the  essentials  of  Christ- 
ianity, an  undue  importance.  The  emperor  entertaining  this 
view  of  the  matter,  all  who  agreed  in  representing  the  doctrinal 
differences  as  unimportant  would  especially  recommend  them- 
selves to  his  favour ;  while  all  who  were  unwilling,  for  the 
sake  of  gratifying  the  emperor,  to  moderate  their  zeal  in 
behalf  of  a  truth  which  they  found  to  be  intimately  connected 
with  the  essence  of  Christianity,  would  easily  become  suspected 
and  hated  by  him  as  uneasy,  contentious,  and  disorderly  men. 

Hence  may  be  explained  the  contests  which,  first  and  pre- 
eminently, the  remarkable  person  had  to  pass  through  who 
had  now  become  the  head  of  the  Homoousion  party  in  the 
Eastern  church.  For  soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  council 
of  Nice,  the  bishop  Alexander  had  died,  and  was  succeeded 
by  the  archdeacon  Athanasius,  a  man  far  his  superior  in  in- 
tellect and  resolute  energy.  Athanasius  had  probably  been 
already,  up  to  this  very  time,  the  soul  of  the  party  in  favour 
of  the  Homoousion  ;  and  it  was  by  his  influence  that  the 
bishop  Alexander  had  been  led  to  decide  that  nothing  should 
be  yielded  in  order  to  the  restoration  of  Arius.*  Moreover, 
he  had  already  distinguished  himself  at  the  Nicene  council  by 
the  zeal  and  acuteness  with  which  he  defended  the  doctrine  of 
the  unity  of  essence,  and  combated  Arianism.  By  pursuing, 
with  strict  consistency  and  unwavering  firmness,  during  an 
active  life  of  nearly  half. a  century,  and  amid  every  variety  of 
fortune  and  many  persecutions  and  sufferings,  the  same  object, 
in  opposition  to  those  parties  whose  doctrinal  views  were 
either  unsettled  in  themselves,  or  liable  to  veer  about  with 
every  change  of  the  air  at  court,  he  contributed  in  a  great 
measure  to  promote  the  victory  of  the  Homoousion  in  the 
Eastern  church.  If  we  consider  the  connection  of  thoughts 
and  ideas  in  the  doctrinal  system  of  this  father,  we  shall 
doubtless  be  led  to  see  that,  in  contending  for  the  Homoousion, 
he  by  no  means  contended  for  a  mere  speculative  formula, 

*  For  one  of  the  charges  brought  against  him  by  his  opponents,  see 
Athanas.  apolog.  c.  Arianos,  s.  6. 
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standing  in  no  manner  of  connection  with  what  constitutes  the 
essence  of  Christianity  ;  that,  in  this  controversy,  it  was  by 
no  means  a  barely  dialectic  or  speculative  interest,  but  in 
reality  an  essentially  Christian  interest,  which  actuated  him. 
On  the  holding  fast  to  the  Homoousion  depended,  in  his  view, 
the  whole  unity  of  the  Christian  consciousness  of  God,  the 
completeness  of  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ,  the  reality  of 
the  redemption  which  Christ  wrought,  and  of  the  communion 
with  God  restored  by  him  to  man.  "  Jf  Christ,"  so  argued 
Athanasius  against  the  Arian  doctrine,  "differed  from  other 
creatures  simply  as  being  the  only  creature  immediately  pro- 
duced by  God,  his  essence  being  wholly  distinct  from  the 
essence  of  God,  then  he  could  not  bring  the  creature  into 
fellowship  with  God,  since  we  must  be  constrained  to  conceive 
of  something  still,  intermediate  between  him,  as  a  creature, 
and  the  divine  essence  which  differed  from  him,  something 
whereby  he  might  stand  in  communion  with  God  ; — and  this 
intermediate  being  would  be  precisely  the  Son  of  God  in  the 
proper  sense.  In  analyzing  the  conception  of  God  com- 
municated to  the  creature,  it  would  be  necessary  to  arrive  at 
last  at  the  conception  of  that  which  requires  nothing  inter- 
mediate in  order  to  communion  with  God  ;  which  does  not  par- 
ticipate in  God's  essence  as  something  foreign  from  itself,  but 
which  is  itself  the  self-communicating  essence  of  God.* 
This  is  the  only  Son  of  God,  the  being  who  can  be  so  called 
in  the  proper  sense.  The  expressions  Son  of  God  and  divine 
generation  are  of  a  symbolical  nature,  and  denote  simply  the 
communication  of  the  divine  essence.  It  is  only  on  the  sup- 
position that  Christ  is  in  this  sense  alone  the  proper  Son  of 
God,  that  he  can  make  rational  creatures  children  of  God.  It 
is  the  Logos  who  imparts  himself  to  them,  dwells  within  them, 
through  whom  they  live  in  God — the  Son  of  God  within 
them,  through  the  fellowship  with  whom  they  become  them- 
selves children  of  God."  It  is  here  seen  how  to  Athanasius 
the  idea  of  the  Homoousion  presented  itself  in  connection 
with  what  constitutes  the  root  and  groundwork  of  the  entire 
Christian  life.  While  the  Arians  maintained  that  it  was 

*  See,  e.g.,  Athanas.  orat.  I.  c.  Arianos,  s.  16.     To  o\*>{  [Mri 

Stov,  "<rov  itrrt  Xtytiv  ori   KO.I    ytvva.. — AUTO;  p,lv   o   via;    ev$tvo;  Mri 

IK    TOU    fCtTQO;    fAtTS^O/U.(VOVt    70UTO    \ffrtV  0    VlOf)   KVTSV    Q/«ij    TOU    VIOU 
TOU    S-OV      tSTl 
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impossible  to  distinguish  the  conceptions  Son  of  God  and  a 
generation  from  God.  from  the  conceptions  created  being-  and 
a  creation,  without  falling  into  sensuous,  anthropomorphic 
representations,  Athanasius,  on  the  contrary,  taught  that  all 
human  expressions  of  God  were  of  a  symbolic  nature,  taken 
from  temporal  things,  and  therefore  liable  to  be  misconceived, 
unless  the  idea  lying  at  the  bottom  were  freed  from  the 
elements  of  time  and  sense,  and  the  same  attribute,  predicated 
of  God,  understood  in  a  different  manner  from  what  it  would 
be  when  predicated  of  creatures.  Even  God's  act  of  creation, 
in  order  not  to  be  misconceived,  must  be  distinguished  from 
the  human  mode  of  producing  and  forming.  As  the  Arians 
admitted  that,  according  to  John  v.  23,  divine  worship  be- 
longed to  Christ,  Athanasius  accused  them  of  showing  that 
honour  to  a  creature,  according  to  their  notions  of  Christ, 
which  was  due  to  God  alone ;  consequently,  of  falling  into 
idolatry.  From  this  coherence  of  the  doctrines  which  Atha- 
nasius here  defended  with  his  whole  Christian  consciousness, 
it  may  be  well  conceived  that  he  must  have  considered  himself 
bound  by  his  duty  as  a  pastor  not  to  admit  into  his  church  a 
teacher  who  held  forth  a  system  which  appeared  to  him  to  be 
so  thoroughly  unchristian. 

After  the  patrons  of  Arius  had  resorted  in  vain  to  friendly 
representations,  petitions,  and  threats,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
ducing Athanasius  to  receive  back  the  former  into  the  church, 
the  emperor  commanded  him  to  receive  Arius,  and  all  his 
friends  who  were  willing  to  connect  themselves  once  more  with 
his  church  ;  and,  unless  he  did  so,  informed  him  that  he  should 
be  deposed  from  his  station,  and  sent  into  exile.*  Athanasius, 
however,  was  not  to  be  intimidated  by  such  threats,  but  firmly 
declared  to  the  emperor,  that  his  duty  as  a  pastor  did  not 
permit  him  to  receive  the  teachers  of  false  doctrines  into  the 
fellowship  of  the  church ;  and  this  steadfast  refusal  of  a  man 
acting  under  the  consciousness  of  his  vocation,  and  in  the 
feeling  of  his  duty,  produced  so  much  effect  as  this,  that  Con- 
st antine  did  not  urge  him  further,  nor  carry  his  threat  into  ex- 
ecution. But  still  this  incident  could  not  have  left  an  altogether 

*  A  fragment  of  the  letter  is  preserved  in  Athanasius,  apolog,  c. 
Avian,  s.  59.  The  threatening  words  of  the  emperor  are:  'AWWTIXJLW 

vret^xii-TixK   TO\I   ZKI    nxfxio^g-ovrcx,   (rz    \\  ipr,;   xiXivtnus    xai    rut    <r'o<xuv    ftiru,- 
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favourable  impression  on  the  emperor's  mind,  since  Athanasius 
appeared  to  him  in  the  light  of  an  obstinate  recusant ;  and  hence 
his  enemies  would  be  more  easily  listened  to  in  bringing  their 
new  accusations  against  him.  The  most  weighty  charge  was, 
that  Athanasius  had  sent  to  a  person  in  Egypt — otherwise  un- 
known to  us,  but  who  was  reported  to  have  harboured  a  design 
of  conspiracy  against  the  emperor — a  sum  of  money  to  aid 
him  in  the  prosecution  of  his  purpose.  Constantine  ordered 
him,  A.D.  332,  to  present  himself  personally,  at  Psammathia, 
a  suburb  of  Nicomedia,  where  the  emperor  was  residing  at 
that  time.  The  personal  appearance  of  Athanasius,  a  man  of 
remarkable  power  over  the  minds  of  others,  seems  for  the 
moment  to  have  over-awed  the  soul  of  Constantine.  He  not 
only  acknowledged  the  above-mentioned  accusation  to  be 
groundless,  but  such  was  the  effect  left  on  him  by  the  presence 
of  Athanasius,  that,  in  his  letter  to  the  church  at  Alexandria, 
he  styles  him  a  man  of  God.*  In  this  letter  he  lamented  the 
existing  divisions,  and  recommended  charity  and  concord.  It 
is  easy  to  see,  that  the  preservation  of  peace  and  unity  in  the 
church  was  of  far  more  importance,  in  the  estimation  of 
Constantine,  than  all  matters  pertaining  to  doctrine.  For  the 
moment,  the  enemies  of  Athanasius  now  appeared  to  him  to 
be  the  authors  of  the  disturbances  and  divisions ;  but  this 
impression  was  of  no  long  duration,  and  he  continued  to  be 
governed  by  the  influence  sometimes  of  this  and  sometimes  of 
the  other  party.  Occasions  were  not  wanting  for  bringing 
new  accusations  against  Athanasius  ;  for,  in  the  circumstances 
by  which  he  was  immediately  surrounded,  there  existed  abun- 
dant materials  for  agitation,  which  was  sometimes  rather  ex- 
cited than  quelled  by  his  zeal  not  unmixed  with  passion.  It 
happened,  for  instance,  that  the  Arian  and  the  Meletian  schisms, 
though  originating  in  widely  different  interests,  yet  broke  out 
there  at  one  and  the  same  time.  The  efforts  of  Athanasius  to 
bring  back  the  Meletians  to  the  dominant  church  might,  be- 
sides, especially  amidst  so  excitable  and  passionate  a  people  as 
the  Alexandrians,  easily  lead  to  scenes  of  disturbance,  pro- 
ceeding to  a  greater  length  than  those  who  were  the  occasion 
of  them  intended.  But  he  was  sometimes  induced  to  resort 
even  to  forcible  measures  for  suppressing  divisions  in  his  arch 

*  Apolog.  c.  Arian.  s.  62. 
VOL.  IV.  D 
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episcopal  diocese.*  The  frequent  tours  of  visitation,  which, 
as  a  conscientious  bishop,  he  made  to  the  various  parts  of  his 
diocese,  and  in  which  he  was  usually  accompanied  by  indivi- 
duals belonging  both  to  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  churches 
which  he  visited,  gave  frequent  occasion  for  such  disputes 
between  the  two  heated  parties,  which  led  to  scenes  of  violence. 
Passionate  party  hatred  would,  of  course,  take  advantage  of 
these  occasions  to  collect  against  him  a  mass  of  extravagant 
charges.  Although  the  emperor  could  not  give  credence  to 
the  various  and  strange  things  which  were  brought  against  him, 
yet  he  believed,  doubtless,  that  Athanasius,  by  his  passionate 
and  violent  proceedings,  might  have  given  some  occasion  for 
these  charges.f  He  at  first,  in  the  year  335,  appointed  a  synod 
to  be  held  under  the  presidency  of  Eusebius  of  Csesarea,  with 
full  powers  to  inquire  into  the  charges  laid  against  Athanasius, 
and  to  restore  things  to  quiet.  Athanasius  might,  riot  without 
good  reason,  protest  against  the  decision  of  a  spiritual  tribunal, 
at  which  his  declared  antagonist  presided  as  judge.  But  as  it 
had  been  determined  by  the  emperor  to  celebrate  the  tricen- 
nalian  festival  of  his  reign  by  dedicating  on  that  occasion  the 
magnificent  church  which  he  had  erected  over  the  holy  sepul- 
chre at  Jerusalem,  and  many  bishops  had  been  invited  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  celebration,  Constantino  directed,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  prepared  to  engage  in  these  solemn  rites  with 
quiet  minds,  that  they  should  first  take  earnest  measures  for 
putting  an  end  to  the  divisions  in  the  church.  For  this  purpose, 
the  bishops  were  to  assemble,  first,  at  Tyre,  in  the  year  335, 
and  there  inquire  into  the  charges  brought  against  Athanasius. 
The  latter  might,  indeed,  very  justly,  for  the  same  reasons  as 
in  the  case  of  the  first  synod  above  mentioned,  protest  also 
against  this  spiritual  tribunal,  whose  members  belonged,  for  the 

*  Epiphanius,  who  assuredly  -would  say  nothing  tending  to  the  dis- 
paragement of  Athanasius,  says  of  him  in  this  respect,  hoeres.  68, 
Meletian.  flvayxa^ev,  s/S/a^sra. 

f  In  the  letter  to  the  synod  at  Tyre,  he  speaks  only  of  some  who, 
through  the  rage  of  a  morbid  disputatious  spirit,  embroiled  everything. 

O«;£    iiylovf   (piXovttxia,;   o'lffTpta    rivi;    fX«yv«/«.£va<    •ffa.vra,    ffvy^tnv    lff)^UftVfl9t 

Euseb.  vit.  Coustantin.  1.  IV.  c.  42.  Even  Eusebius  of  Csesarea,  whose 
delicacy  deserves  respectful  notice  in  touching  so  lightly  upon  the  Arian 
controversies  in  his  life  of  Constantine — even  he  sees,  in  this  instance, 
only  the  taunting  insinuations  of  an  immoderate  disputatious  spirit. 
L.  c.  c.  41. 
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most  part,  to  the  opposite  party ;  but  Constaritine  threatened 
to  enforce  his  obedience  by  compulsion,  if  he  presumed  again 
to  treat  with  contempt  the  imperial  command.*  Athanasius 
succeeded,  before  this  tribunal,  to  refute  a  part  of  the  charges 
which  were  laid  against  him.  With  regard  to  the  rest,  a  com- 
mittee was  nominated,  who  should  repair  to  Egypt,  and  inves- 
tigate everything  on  the  spot ;  but  it  was  unfairly  decreed, 
that  no  one  belonging  to  the  party  of  the  accused  should  be 
allowed  to  accompany  this  commission,  so  that  he  was  curtailed 
of  the  means  of  proving  his  innocence,  and  wholly  abandoned 
to  the  party  proceedings  of  his  antagonists.  This  investigation, 
conducted  in  so  partial  a  manner,  would  of  course  turn  out 
unfavourably  for  Athanasius ;  he  therefore  appealed  to  the 
emperor  himself,  and  proceeded  to  Constantinople.  On  his 
entrance  into  the  city,  he  rode  straightway  to  meet  the  empe- 
ror, accompanied  by  a  few  attendants.  Constantine  at  first 
refused  to  allow  him  a  hearing,  yet,  as  he  received  accounts 
from  other  quarters  of  the  party  proceedings  of  the  synod  at 
Tyre,  he  saw  no  way  in  which  he  could  decline  a  revision  of 
the  previous  investigation.  But  a  few  members  of  that  synod, 
the  most  violent  enemies  of  Athanasius,  appeared  at  Constan- 
tinople, to  take  part  in  this  new  investigation.  On  the  present 
occasion  they  let  the  earlier  accusations  drop,  and  brought 
against  him  a  new  one,  which  was  altogether  suited  to  exas- 

*  We  may  here  introduce  a  characteristic  anecdote  from  the  history 
of  this  tribunal.  Among  the  witnesses  who  appeared  in  favour  of 
Athanasius,  was  an  old  confessor  of  Egypt,  by  the  name  of  Potamon, 
who,  in  the  time  of  the  Dioclesian  persecution,  had  been  thrown  into 
prison  at  the  same  time  with  Eusebius,  and  who  had  had  one  of  his  eyes 
bored  out.  This  person,  full  of  zeal  for  Athanasius,  said  to  Eusebius : 
"  Who  can  tolerate  this  ?  Thou  sittest  there  to  judge  Athanasius,  who 
stands  before  thee  an  innocent  person !  Dost  thou  recollect,  that  we 
were  in  the  dungeon  together,  and  that  I  was  deprived  of  an  eye?  But 
thou  didst  not  become  a  martyr,  and  hast  all  thy  members  still  un- 
harmed. How  coulust  thou  have  so  escaped  from  the  prison,  unless 
thou  didst  either  do  what  was  not  permitted,  or  else  profess  thy  willingness 
to  do  it?"  This  was  unquestionably  an  inference  on  very  slender 
grounds ;  for  many  circumstances  might  operate  to  cause  favour  to  be 
shown  to  one  which  was  denied  to  another.  Eusebius  thought  it  not 
proper  to  vindicate  himself  against  this  charge,  but  simply  said,  losing 
for  a  moment  the  equanimity,  indeed,  which  it  behoved  him  to  possess 
as  a  judge:  "  Shall  we  not  now  believe  your  accusers?  If  you  venture 
to  exercise  such  tyranny  here,  how  much  more  will  you  do  it  in  your 
own  Country  !  "  See  Epiphan.  1.  c. 
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perate  the  feelings  of  Constantine  against  Athanasius.*  He 
was  reported  to  have  said,  that  it  lay  in  his  power  to  hinder 
the  arrival  of  the  convoy  of  grain  necessary  to  be  sent  semi- 
annually  from  Alexandria  to  supply  provisions  for  the  city  of 
the  imperial  residence."]"  Whether  the  truth  really  was  that 
Constantine  in  some  sort  believed  this  charge,  or  whether  he 
only  deemed  it  necessary  to  affect  that  he  believed  it,  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  a  man  who  was  a  constant  mark  and  butt  of  con- 
tention, and  thus  restore  quiet,  it  is  enough  that  he  banished 
him,  A.D.  336,  to  Triers.}; 

As  nothing  now  stood  in  the  way  of  the  restoration  of  Arius 
to  the  Alexandrian  church,  he  was,  after  having  been  solemnly 
received  back  into  the  communion  of  the  church  by  the  synod 
convened  at  Jerusalem  for  the  purpose  of  consecrating  the  new 
edifice,  sent  back  to  Alexandria.  But  in  the  community, 
which  was  devoted  with  an  enthusiastic  attachment  to  their 
bishop  Athanasius,  new  disturbances  arose.  Constantine,  to 
whom  the  preservation  of  peace  was  the  main  thing,  sent, 
A.D.  336,  for  Arius  to  come  to  Constantinople,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  examined  how  far  he  had  been  concerned  in  these 
disturbances.  He  was  obliged  to  present  to  the  emperor  a  con- 
fession of  faith ;  arid  drew  up  one  in  simple  language,  couched 
in  scriptural  expressions,  without  doubt  similar  to  the  former 
one  already  mentioned.  He  needed  not  to  deny  his  convic- 
tions in  order  to  satisfy  the  emperor  ;  for  although  the  latter 
was  unwilling  absolutely  to  relinquish  the  Homoousion,  since 
it  had  been  once  published  under  the  imperial  sanction,  yet, 
notwithstanding  all  this,  he  was  far  from  being  inclined  to  the 
views  of  Athanasius.  But  the  sincerity  of  Arius  in  his  con- 
fession had  been  suspected  by  him.  He  required  of  him  an 
oath  to  testify  his  sincerity ;  and  as  the  confession  Arius  had 
laid  down  contained  nothing,  judged  from  his  own  point  of 

*  For,  according  to  Eunapius  (see  above),  he  is  said  to  have  caused 
the  pagan  philosopher,  Sopatros,  to  be  executed  on  a  similar  charge. 

f  Whether  this  had  reference  to  the  political  influence  of  Athanasius, 
or  to  the  magical  arts  ascribed  to  him,  is  uncertain. 

I  The  observation  of  Constans,  in  the  letter  written  after  his  father's 
death,  respecting  the  disposition  of  the  latter  towards  Athanasius,  and 
the  vacancy  of  the  episcopate  at  Alexandria,  may  render  it  rather  pro- 
bable than  otherwise,  that  it  was  Constantine's  intention  to  remove 
Athanasius  only  for  a  short  season,  with  a  view  to  the  restoration  of 
quiet. 
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view,  which  was  at  variance  with  his  doctrines,  he  would  take 
such  an  oath  with  a  clear  conscience.* 

*  In  comparing  the  different  accounts  of  these  events,  we  perceive 
how  the  truth  here  became  continually  more  and  more  distorted  by  the 
prejudices  of  party  hatred.  Socrates,  I.  38,  following  Sozomen  and 
Theodoret,  relates  that  Constantine  asked  Arius  whether  he  abode  by  the 
articles  of  the  Nicene  council.  Arius  immediately  declared  himself  ready 
to  subscribe  the  Nicene  creed.  The  emperor,  surprised  at  this,  required 
of  him  an  oath,  and  Arius  gave  it  ;  but  in  so  doing  resorted  to  the  follow- 
ing artifice.  He  had  a  confession,  drawn  up  by  himself,  which  truly 
expressed  his  convictions,  concealed  under  his  shoulders  ;  and  in  giving 
the  oath,  that  he  so  believed  as  he  had  written,  he  sophistically  under- 
stood by  this,  not  the  Nicene  creed  subscribed  by  him  at  the  requisition 
of  the  emperor,  but  that  which  he  carried  concealed  about  his  person. 
This  story  will  appear,  on  closer  examination,  to  be  wanting  in  the 
internal  marks  of  probability.  How  should  Constantine,  who  before 
this  had  been  so  easily  satisfied  with  the  confession  of  faith  laid  down 
by  Arius,  and  had  required  of  him  no  declaration  whatever  respecting 
the  Nicene  creed,  have  now  made  on  him  so  much  higher  demands  ? 
How  could  he  propose  to  him  the  question,  whether  he  honestly  followed 
the  Nicene  council,  when  Arius  had  given  no  occasion  whatever  for  pre- 
suming any  such  thing?  Nothing,  moreover,  could  at  that  time  cer- 
tainly lie  more  remote  from  the  intentions  of  Constantine,  who  at  this 
very  moment  stood  in  the  closest  relations  with  those  bishops  that  were 
decidedly  opposed  to  the  Nicene  creed,  than  such  a  zeal  for  its  articles. 
Everything  went  right  with  him,  provided  only  the  Nicene  creed  as  to 
its  form  was  not  publicly  attacked  ;  provided  only  it  was  ignored.  It 
may  be  conceived,  therefore,  that  Constantine  might  be  easily  satisfied 
with  a  confession  of  faith  from  Arius  similar  to  that  which  he  had 
handed  over  to  him  on  the  former  occasion.  Besides,  how  insufficient 
is  the  voucher  which  Socrates  gives  for  the  truth  of  this  story  !  That 
Arius  had  at  that  time  drawn  up  a  confession  of  faith,  and  given 
his  oath  to  it,  this  Socrates  knew  from  letters  of  the  emperor  himself  ; 
and  this,  therefore,  was  an  undeniable  fact  ;  but  the  rest  he  had  derived 
from  the  most  impure  of  all  sources,  from  mere  hearsay,  —  «*««.  If, 
then,  we  had  only  this  account  of  the  matter,  we  might  even  then  be 
enabled  to  infer,  that  the  confession  of  faith  subscribed  by  Arius  was  in 
no  sense  the  Nicene  creed,  but  that,  merely  in  flattery  to  the  reputation 
of  Constantine  for  orthodoxy,  it  was  converted  into  the  Nicene  creed,  and 
that  on  this  was  fastened  the  charge  of  deception  against  the  heretic. 
This  conjecture  respecting  the  true  history  of  the  matter,  to  which  the 
analysis  of  Socrates'  account  would  itself  conduct  us,  is  confirmed  by 
consulting  the  report  of  Athanasius.  In  his  Epistola  ad  episcopos  JEgypti 
.it  Libyse,  s.  18,  he  says,  Arius,  when  called  upon  by  the  emperor  to 
present  a  confession  of  his  faith,  concealed  hypocritically  his  godless 
way  of  thinking  under  simple  expressions  borrowed  from  the  scriptures  : 


u;    o    ^«/ 

And  when  the  emperor  thereupon  required  him  to  take  an 
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Constantine  being  now  perfectly  convinced  of  the  ortho- 
doxy of  Arius,  the  latter  was  to  be  solemnly  received  back  to 
the  fellowship  of  the  church  at  the  celebration  of  public  wor- 
ship in  Constantinople.  It  happened  to  be  a  Sabbath  (Satur- 
day), on  which  day,  as  well  as  Sunday,  public  worship  was 
held  at  Constantinople  (see  above).  Alexander,  bishop  of 
Constantinople,  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  Homoousion,  reso- 
lutely refused  to  admit  him  j  but  the  patrons  of  Arius, 
among  the  ecclesiastical  court  party,  threatened  to  bring  it 
about  forcibly  by  an  imperial  command,  on  the  following  day. 
Alexander  was  thus  thrown  into  great  perplexity  and  embar- 
rassment. He  prostrated  himself,  as  it  is  related,  on  the 
pavement  before  the  altar,  and  prayed  God  either  to  remove 
him  from  this  life,  that  he  might  not  be  compelled  to  act  con- 
trary to  his  conscience,  or  else  to  remove  Arius ;  which,  it 
must  be  confessed,  was  not  a  very  Christian  prayer.  On  the 
evening  of  this  same  day.  Arius  suddenly  died.*  Well  might 

oath  that  he  had  nothing  else  in  his  mind,  he  swore  that  he  had  never 
otherwise  taught  or  conceived.  In  the  same  manner  he  speaks  in  the 
Epistola  ad  Serapionem,  s.  2,  with  this  difference  only,  that  he  represents 
him  here  as  swearing  that  he  had  not  really  taught  those  doctrines  of 
which  the  bishop  Alexander  had  accused  him.  At  all  events,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  Athanasius  brings  against  Arius  the  charge  of  deception  and 
hypocrisy  in  a  way  altogether  unjustifiable,  when  he  proceeds  on  the 
false  assumption,  that  Arius  was  obliged  to  understand  the  words  of 
scripture  in  which  he  expressed  his  confession,  precisely  after  the  same 
manner  as  he  himself  (Athanasius)  understood  them  ;  and  that  in  swear- 
ing to  the  doctrines  therein  expressed,  he  therefore  incurred  the  guilt  of 
hypocrisy  and  perjury.  The  fact  having  now  been  once  assumed,  that 
Arius,  in  this  case,  descended  to  trickery,  and  the  confession  of  faith 
then  drawn  up  by  him  having  been  lost,  the  Nicene  creed  was  easily 
substituted  in  its  place,  and  the  way  in  which  the  heretic  had  managed 
to  deceive  was  ever  liable  to  receive  new  decorations.  We  might  even 
be  tempted  to  venture  a  step  farther.  The  confession  of  faith  drawn  up 
the  first  time  by  Arius,  agrees  so  perfectly  with  all  the  characters  which 
Athanasius,  in  the  passage  above  cited,  ascribes  to  the  second,  that  we 
might  believe  that  there  had  been  but  this  one  confession  of  faith ;  and 
that  either  Athanasius,  failing  to  express  himself  in  those  passages  with 
chronological  accuracy,  had  transposed  the  confession  of  faith  which 
Arius  presented  immediately  after  his  return  from  exile,  on  his  first 
residence  at  Constantinople,  to  his  second  residence  in  the  same  city ;  or 
Socrates  committed  an  anachronism  in  making  Arius  present  such  a 
confession  of  faith  directly  on  his  first  residence  at  Constantinople. 

*  Here,  too,  we  have  an  instance  of  the  exaggeration  of  rumour.  Ac- 
cording to  Socrates'  report,  the  death  occurred  while  Arius  was  proceed- 
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this  turn  of  events,  which  no  human  sagacity  could  have  fore- 
seen, be  regarded  as  demonstrating  the  vanity  of  all  human 
machinations,  since  all  that  which  was  to  be  enforced  by  im- 
perial power  was  thus  frustrated  at  a  blow.  But  it  showed  a 
sad  want  of  Christian  charity,  when  men  were  seen  triumph- 
ing over  the  sudden  death  of  the  supposed  blasphemer,  as  a 
divine  judgment.  It  argued  narrow-minded  presumption, 
that  they  should  think  of  measuring  the  unsearchable  ways  of 
holy,  a  11- wise,  and  eternal  love,  according  to  visible  appear- 
ances and  by  the  standard  of  human  passions  and  prejudices ; 
should  be  disposed  to  see,  in  this  event,  a  declarative  sentence 
from  on  high,  deciding  between  truth  and  error,  a  divine 
judgment  on  perjury  and  impiety,  when  the  truth  was,  that 
Arius  erred  from  honest  conviction;  that  he  had  sworn  to 
nothing  but  what  he  sincerely  believed;  and  that  he  may 
possibly  have  had,  at  least  in  his  internal  life,  more  of  the 
Christian  temper  than  exhibited  itself  in  the  defective  exposi- 
tion of  his  belief.  Even  Athanasius  was,  in  this  instance, 
borne  along  with  the  prevailing  current  of  opinion  in  his  age ; 
yet  we  remark  with  pleasure,  that  when  he  was  about  to 
describe  the  death  of  Arius,  as  connected  with  this  controversy, 
his  Christian  feelings  recoiled.  Thmuis,  the  bishop  of  Sera- 
pion,  having  made  several  inquiries  of  him  respecting  the 
Arian  controversy,  and  also  respecting  the  death  of  Arius,  he 
declared  that  to  the  first  he  had  cheerfully  replied,  but  to  the 
last  not  without  a  struggle ;  for  he  feared  lest  it  might  seem 
as  if  he  triumphed  over  the  death  of  the  man.  And  in  another 
place,  he  introduces  this  account  with  a  remark  which  surely 
ought  to  have  led  him  to  suppress  it  altogether:* — "Death 
is  the  common  lot  of  all  men.  We  should  never  triumph 
over  the  death  of  any  man,  even  though  he  be  our  enemy  ; 
since  no  one  can  know  but  that  before  evening  the  same  lot 
may  be  his  own."  The  adherents  of  Arius,  on  the  other  hand, 
sought  to  account  for  his  sudden  demise  by  a  supernatural 

ing  in  triumph  from  the  imperial  palace.  On  his  way  to  the  church  he 
was  suddenly  seized  with  extreme  pain,  accompanied  with  relaxation  of 
the  bowels:  in  discharging  from  them  he  expired.  The  last- men- 
tioned fact  had  some  foundation  ;  but  the  order  of  time  has  been  altered 
to  favour  the  miraculous  aspect  of  the  occurrence  ;  for,  according  to 
the  report  of  Athanasius,  the  death  of  Arius  took  place  on  the  evening 
of  this  Sabbath. 

*  Ad  episcopos  yEgypti  et  Libya?,  s.  19. 
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cause  of  another  kind,  which  implicated  their  opponents. 
They  spread  it  abroad  that  Arius  had  been  cut  off  by  the  sor- 
ceries of  his  enemies.*  This  accusation  is  of  some  importance, 
as  it  shows  there  was  no  possible  ground  for  suspecting  that 
he  was  poisoned. 

With  the  death  of  Arius,  this  contest  could  not  cease ;  for 
the  personal  character  of  the  man  had  little  to  do  with  it.  It 
was,  in  truth,  a  contest  between  different  doctrinal  tendencies 
springing-  up  out  of  the  development  of  Christian  doctrine,  to 
the  outbreak  of  which  Arius  had  only  given  the  first  impulse ; 
and  it  was  not  until  this  contest  itself  had  been  decided,  that 
peace  could  be  restored  again  to  the  church.  Add  to  this,  that 
the  contest  between  proper  Arianism  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
Homoousion  gradually  passed  over  into  the  contest  between 
the  major  part  of  the  Eastern  church  and  the  minority  who 
adhered  firmly  to  the  Homoousion  creed.  The  death  of  Arius 
made  a  difference  in  but  one  respect,  that,  while  before  several 
important  men  of  the  middle  party  above  described  had  been 
deterred  by  their  personal  interest  in  favour  of  Arius,  from 
distinctly  condemning  his  peculiar  doctrines,  they  now  hesi- 
tated no  longer  to  renounce  all  manner  of  connection  with 
him,  so  as  to  be  able  simply  to  declare — what  to  them  seemed 
the  only  important  thing — their  opposition  to  the  Homoousion. 
In  addition  to  this,  another  event  connected  with  consequences 
of  more  universal  moment,  soon  ensued, — the  death  of  Con- 
stantine,  in  337.  His  soft  Constantius,  who  succeeded  him  in 
the  empire  of  the  East,  was  inclined,  even  much  more  than 
his  father  had  been,  to  intermeddle  with  the  internal  affairs 
of  the  church.  The  emperor  Constantine  had  not,  at  least, 
in  the  theologian  forgotten  the  emperor, — had  not  lost  sight 
of  the  political  interest,  in  his  concern  for  matters  of  doctrine. 
But  this  easily  came  to  be  the  case  with  Constantius.  If 
Constantine  had,  for  a  moment,  suffered  himself  to  be  drawn 
into  too  warm  a  participation  in  theological  controversies,  yet, 
after  he  was  made  aware  of  the  mischievous  consequences  of 
such  a  course,  he  soon  reverted  to  the  principle  of  holding 
fast  simply  to  the  interests  of  peace  and  quiet.  It  was  not  so 
with  Constantius.  The  latter  engaged  in  doctrinal  contro- 
versies in  the  same  way  as  if  he  were  a  bishop,  only  clothed 
with  the  power  of  an  emperor.  His  mistake  with  regard  to 
*  Sozom.  hist,  eccles.  1.  II.  c.  29. 
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the  limits  of  his  princely  authority  —  which  he  extended  to 
things  lying  beyond  its  rightful  province  —  brought  its  own 
punishment  along  with  it  ;  for,  while  he  imagined  everything 
was  directed  by  his  own  will,  he  was  only  the  servant  of  others, 
who  knew  how  to  govern  him,*  and  particularly  of  the 
eunuchs,  who,  in  their  capacity  of  chamberlains,  f  possessed 
unbounded  power  at  his  court.  \  Now  it  was  precisely  in 
this  quarter  that  the  Anti-Nicene  party  acquired  the 
greatest  influence.  That  very  Arian  presbyter,  for  instance, 
who  stood  so  high  in  the  confidence  of  the  emperor  Constan- 
tine,  had  handed  over  his  will  to  his  son  Constantius,  and 
thus  opened  for  himself  a  way  of  access  to  the  latter.  He 
was  attached  to  the  court,  and  succeeded  in  gaining  over  to 
the  interests  of  his  own  system  of  faith  the  first  chamberlain 
Eusebius,  and  by  his  means  the  other  eunuchs,  the  empress, 
and  finally  the  emperor  himself.§  Thus  the  doctrinal  contro- 
versies of  the  day  became  the  fashionable  topic  of  conversa- 
tion at  court.  Hence,  it  spread  to  the  people  of  high  rank, 
and  then  still  lower  down  ;  so  that,  as  Socrates  expresses  it, 
a  war  of  dialectics  was  carried  on  in  every  family  ;  or,  as 
Gregory  of  Nyssa  relates,  the  Homoousion  came  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  bakers'  shops,  at  the  tables  of  the  money- 
changers, and  even  in  the  market  for  old  clothes.  These 
effects,  however,  did  not  develop  themselves  in  their  whole 
extent,  till  at  a  somewhat  later  period.  || 

The  immediate  consequence  of  the  change  of  government 


*  Athanas.  hist.  Arianor.  ad  monachos.  sec.  70.     MIT   ixtv&eov  <r%ri- 

fb/iTo;   x,xi  ovoftitTo;   ^<j£/A«j   TUV   IXxovTaiv  avrov. 

f  Prsepositi  sacri  cubiculi. 

%  Athanas.  1.  C.  n«X>o<  2$,  ^aXXav  II  TO  oXov  t"<riv  '.Ivav^oi  vaga. 
K.cavff'rcivTiM)  xut  KeivTct  ^vvavTKi  veto  aiiTtu. 

§  Socrat.  II.  2. 

||  A  remarkably  vivid  picture  of  this  rage  for  doctrinal  dispute  among 
all  ranks  of  people  in  Constantinople,  is  drawn  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  in 
his  Oratio  de  Deitate  Filii  et  Spiritus  Sancti,  T.  III.  f.  466  :  "  Every 
corner  and  nook  of  the  city  is  full  of  men  who  discuss  incomprehensible 
subjects  ;  the  streets,  the  markets,  the  people  who  sell  old  clothes,  those 
who  sit  at  the  tables  of  the  money-changers,  those  who  deal  in  provisions. 
Ask  a  man,  how  many  oboli  it  comes  to,  he  gives  you  a  specimen  of 
dogmatizing  on  generated  and  ungenerated  being.  Inquire  the  price  of 
bread,  you  are  answered,  '  The  Father  is  greater  than  the  Son,  and  the 
Son  subordinate  to  the  Father.'  Ask  if  the  bath  is  ready,  and  you  are 
answered,  '  The  Son  of  God  was  created  from  nothing.'  " 
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was,  that  Constantine  the  younger,  who  had  obtained  the 
g'overnment  over  a  part  of  the  West,  sent  back  Athanasius 
once  more  to  Alexandria,  with  a  letter  to  his  community,  in 
which  he  declared  that  his  father  had  already  entertained  the 
same  purpose,  and  had  been  prevented  from  executing  it 
only  by  his  death.  Athanasius  was  received  by  his  commu- 
nity with  enthusiastic  expressions  of  love,  and  entered  once 
more  with  his  wonted  zeal  into  his  former  field  of  labour.  He 
could  not  fail,  however,  to  come  into  frequent  collision  with 
the  small  remaining  party  of  the  Arians  arid  the  Meletians. 
The  enemies  of  Athanasius,  who,  at  the  synod  of  Tyre,  had 
pronounced  upon  him  the  sentence  of  deposition,  and  who  still 
refused  to  acknowledge  him  as  a  regular  bishop,  strove  to 
kindle  the  fires  of  discord  into  a  fiercer  flame.  They  had  given 
to  the  Arian  party,  as  their  bishop,  a  presbyter  named  Pistus, 
who  never  succeeded,  however,  in  establishing  his  own  autho- 
rity. They  afterwards  accused  Athanasius  of  resorting  to 
violence  at  his  restoration — of  procuring  executions  and  the 
infliction  of  civil  penalties,  and  of  employing  for  this  purpose 
the  provincial  magistrates  as  his  instruments.  But  the  friends 
of  Athanasius  *  were  enabled  to  show  that  what  was  imputed 
to  him  had  been  done  by  the  provincial  magistrates  independ- 
ently of  Athanasius,  while  he  was  still  on  his  journey,  and 
without  any  connection  whatever  with  the  doctrinal  controver- 
sies ;  and,  beyond  question,  the  passion  and  rancour  of  a  portion 
of  his  antagonists  prepared  them  to  believe  anything.  Mean- 
time the  last-mentioned  party,  assured  of  their  power  over  the 
emperor  Constantius,  took  advantage  of  a  festival  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  a  church  recently  erected  by  him  at  Antioch,  to  open 
there,  in  the  year  34 1 ,  a  new  ecclesiastical  assembly.  Here 
the  sentence  of  deposition,  previously  passed  upon  Athanasius, 
was  confirmed,  partly  under  the  pretext  that  he  had  allowed 
himself,  after  having  been  removed  by  a  spiritual  tribunal,  to 
be  restored  to  his  place,  without  any  new  ecclesiastical  inquiry, 
and  barely  by  the  secular  power  f — although  Athanasius  had 
not  recognized  that  former  council  as  a  regular  spiritual  tri- 
bunal ;  and  although  his  opponents  did  not  scruple,  in  other 
matters,  to  carry  out  many  of  their  measures  by  the  hand  of 
regular  power,  and  in  part  by  bringing  up  several  new  charges 

*  See  the  Alexandrian  synodal  letter,  apolog.  contra  Arian.  s.  3. 
f  To  this  the  twelfth  canon  of  this  council  refers. 
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against  him.  As  it  was  known  how  confidently  Athanasius 
might  rely  on  having  the  countenance  of  the  Western  church, 
in  which  the  doctrine  of  the  Homoousion  predominated  ;  how 
much  sympathy  he  met  with  during  his  first  residence  there, 
inasmuch  as  the  power  of  Constantius  did  not  extend  into  the 
West,  it  must  have  been  feared  that  what  was  undertaken  to  be 
done  against  Athanasius  would  occasion  a  breach  between  the 
two  churches  of  the  East  and  of  the  West.  This  it  was 
desired,  if  possible,  to  avoid.  Delegates  therefore  were  sent 
to  the  Western  emperor  Constans,  and  to  the  bishop  Julius,  of 
Rome.  These  delegates  set  forth  the  charges  which  had  been 
laid  against  Athanasius,  and  sought  to  gain  the  assent  of  the 
Roman  bishop,  and,  through  him,  of  the  more  important 
bishops  of  the  West ;  but  Athanasius  also  sent  some  presby- 
ters of  his  own  clergy  to  Rome  to  defend  him  against  these 
charges.  They  succeeded  in  refuting  the  accusations ;  and  the 
deputies  of  the  other  party,  in  their  embarrassment,  let  fall  cer- 
tain expressions  which  the  Roman  bishop  *  could,  at  least, 
so  interpret  as  if  they  had  appealed  to  the  decision  of  a  new 
and  larger  synod.  He  at  once  accepted  this  appeal,  for  very 
welcome  to  him  was  such  an  opportunity  of  establishing  his 
own  supreme  judicial  authority.  He  invited  both  parties,  by 
their  delegates,  to  present  their  cause  before  a  synod  to  be 
assembled  under  his  own  presidency ;  but  it  had  never  entered 
the  thoughts  of  the  dominant  party  among  the  Orientals  to 
concede  to  him  any  such  supreme  judicial  authority.  They 
looked  upon  it  as  a  very  strange  affair,  that  he  should  so  have 
misunderstood  them.  As  their  predecessors  had  not  obtruded 
themselves,  in  the  Novatian  disputes,  as  judges  over  the 
Western  church,  so  neither  did  it  become  him  to  obtrude  him- 
self as  a  judge  in  these  controversies  of  the  Eastern  church  : 
he  was  not  to  suppose  that,  because  he  presided  as  bishop  over 
a  larger  city,  that  he  was  on  that  account  of  any  more  conse- 
quence than  other  bishops.f 

*  We  have  in  this  case,  to  be  sure,  only  the  report  of  one  party  ;  viz. 
the  Roman-Athanasian. 

t  To  this  objection  the  Roman  bishop,  Julius,  gave  a  very  adroit  and 
keen  reply,  which  doubtless  must  have  been  felt  by  many  of  these 
bishops,  whose  uuclerical  ambition  interested  them  so  much  in  the  busi- 
ness of  exchanging  their  bishoprics  in  small  towns  for  those  in  the  prin- 
cipal cities  and  capitals;  as,  for  example,  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  who 
contrived  to  get  his  bishopric  of  Berytus  in  Phoenicia  exchanged  for 
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Meanwhile,  as  the  above-mentioned  Pistus  found  it  impos- 
sible to  acquire  any  authority  at  Alexandria,  having  been  per- 
haps from  the  first  jostled  along  to  that  office  by  the  intrigues 
of  a  few,  the  bishops  who  were  now  assembled  at  Antioch 
named  as  bishop  of  Alexandria,  in  place  of  Athanasius,  a  cer- 
tain Cappadocian  of  a  violent  and  headstrong  temper,  by  the 
name  of  Gregorius.  In  the  name  of  the  emperor,  he  was  in- 
stalled as  bishop  of  Alexandria  by  an  armed  force  ;  and  those 
who  refused  to  acknowledge  him  were  treated  as  rebels  against 
the  imperial  authority.  The  greatest  part  of  the  community 
being  strongly  attached  to  Athanasius,  whom  they  regarded 
as  their  spiritual  father,  while  the  civil  and  military  authori- 
ties, who  made  no  distinction  between  this  business  and  any 
other  which  they  were  called  upon  to  perform  in  the  name  of 
the  emperor,  proceeded  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  bishop  who 
had  been  thrust  upon  the  people,  various  acts  of  insurrection- 
ary violence  would  naturally  be  the  result.  The  places  which 
had  been  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  God  of  peace  were 
profaned  by  the  rudest  passions.  Amid  these  scenes  of  dis- 
order, the  persecuted  Athanasius  had  still  time  to  escape.  He 
repaired,  at  first,  to  a  place  of  concealment  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Alexandria.  From  this  spot,  he  issued  a  circular  let- 
ter to  all  the  bishops,  in  which  he  described  in  strong  colours 
the  illegality  and  injustice  of  all  the  proceedings  against  him. 
Next,  in  compliance  with  an  invitation  of  the  bishop  Julius, 
he  repaired  to  Rome.  There,  by  a  synod  convened  near  the 
close  of  the  year  342,  he  was  recognized  as  a  regular  bishop, 
having  resided  for  the  space  of  a  year  and  a  half  in  Rome ; 
and  no  delegates  from  the  part  of  the  Orientals,  who  did  not 
acknowledge  the  tribunal  erected  by  the  Roman  bishop,  hav- 
ing appeared  to  prove  the  charges  laid  against  him.  The 

that  of  Nicomedia,  once  the  imperial  seat  of  the  East  Roman  empire, 
and  then  this  bishopric  for  that  of  Constantinople.  "  If  you  really  con- 
sider," he  writes  to  them,  s.  6,  "  the  dignity  of  the  bishops  to  be  equal ; 
and  if,  as  you  write,  you  do  not  estimate  bishops  by  the  greatness  of  the 
cities  where  they  preside,  then  he  to  whom  a  small  town  has  been  en- 
trusted should  remain  in  the  place  to  which  he  was  appointed,  and 
neither  despise  the  flock  committed  to  his  care,  nor  pass  over  to  those 
which  have  not  been  entrusted  to  him ;  thus  despising  the  honour  which 
God  confers  on  him  (I  suppose  that  in  this  place  the  word  &>'£«  must 
have  fallen  out  after  $*&<Vw?),  and  betraying  a  thirst  for  the  vain  honour 
that  comes  from  man." 
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Roman  bishop  announced  to  them  this  decision  in  a  letter, 
which  was  written  with  the  feeling  of  superiority  that  springs 
from  the  consciousness  of  right  in  opposition  to  illegal,  arbi- 
trary will. 

All  the  opponents  of  Athanasius  being  looked  upon  by 
the  Western  church  as  Arians,  they  weae  now  solicitous  to 
vindicate  themselves  from  this  reproach  ;  and  many  of  them, 
without  doubt,  as  plainly  appears  indeed  from  their  own  avowal, 
were  in  no  wise  devoted  to  the  strictly  Arian  doctrines  ;  though, 
at  the  same  time,  they  were  not  in  favour  of  the  Nicene  creed. 
The  hierarchical  spirit  was  expressed  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner,  in  the  introduction  to  the  first  confession  drawn  up 
at  Antioch,  where  the  bishops  allege  the  following  as  a  reason 
why  they  could  not  be  called  Arians  :  "  How  possibly  could 
we,  who  are  bishops,  follow  the  leading  of  a  presbyter  ?  " 
Very  justly,  however,  could  the  majority  of  them  say,  that 
from  Arms  they  had  received  no  new  doctrines  of  faith  ;  but 
rather,  after  a  previous  examination  of  his  faith,  had  admitted 
him  to  church  fellowship.  At  assemblies  convened  at  Antioch 
in  the  years  341  and  345,  five  creeds  were  drawn  up,  one  after 
the  other.  It  was  agreed  to  condemn  the  peculiar  Arian 
formulas,  whereby  the  Son  of  God  was  placed  in  the  class  of 
created  beings,  and  whereby  a  beginning  of  existence  was  as- 
cribed to  him ;  and  to  assert,  in  the  strongest  terms,  a  simi- 
larity of  essence  between  the  Son  and  the  Father.  There 
still  remained  but  two  points  of  difference  betwixt  the  doc- 
trines here  expressed  by  the  Eastern  bishops  and  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Nicene  council,  understood  according  to  their 
logical  connection  ; — the  recognition  of  the  unity  of  essence, 
or  identity  of  essence,  in  contradistinction  to  resemblance  of 
essence,  against  which  latter  conception  Athanasius  remarked, 
with  great  logical  acuteness,  that  it  was  not  applicable  to  the 
relation  to  God  at  all,  but  applied  only  to  the  relation  of 
temporal  and  earthly  things  to  each  other — and  the  doctrine 
of  a  generation  of  the  Logos  having  its  ground  in  the  divine 
essence,  not  conditioned  on  any  single  act  of  the  divine  will, 
but  rather  preceding  all  individual  acts  of  the  divine  will.f 

*    !!&/£   'ivr!ffx.o<x-oi   ovrt;   a.xoXov^i<ra/u,iv   Toia-fiuTipu. 

f  According  to  the  Athauasian  system,  the  following  dilemma  neces- 
sarily presents  itself:  either  the  Logos  is  placed  on  an  equality  with  the 
creatures  produced  by  a  particular  fiat  of  the  divine  will  out  of  nothing, 
or  he  is  acknowledged  to  be  one  with  the  divine  essence,  his  generation 
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The  Western  bishops  did  not  proceed  to  discuss  and  compare 
these  confessions  of  faith,  but  simply  stood  fast  by  the  council 
of  Nice.  Indeed,  they  were  inclined  to  consider  all  the  oppo- 
nents of  Athanasius  in  the  East  as  Arians,  and  to  suspect  an 
Arian  element  in  all  their  confessions  of  faith.  The  difference 
of  languages,  moreover,  stood  in  the  way  of  their  coming  to 
any  mutual  understanding ;  the  Greek  language  not  being,  at 
the  present  time,  so  generally  understood  among  the  people  of 
the  West  as  it  had  been  in  former  days. 

Through  the  influence  of  the  Roman  church,  the  two  empe- 
rors, Constantius  and  Constans,  were  induced  to  unite  in  calling 
a  general  council  to  meet  at  the  city  of  Sardica  in  Illyria,  in 
the  year  347,  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  these  disputed  ques- 
tions, and  of  healing  the  breach  which  now  existed  between 
the  Eastern  and  the  Western  churches.  Of  the  Orientals, 
comparatively  but  a  few  attended ;  partly,  because  they  took  no 
special  interest  in  the  disputes  ;  partly,  because  they  had  no 
desire  of  joining  in  common  deliberation  with  clergy  of  the 
West ;  and  in  part  because  the  distance  was  inconvenient 
for  them.  There  were  present  but  seventy-six  of  the  Eastern, 
and  more  than  three  hundred  of  the  Western  bishops.  Where 
party  interests  were  so  opposite,  and  the  excitement  of  feelings 
was  so  great  on  both  sides,  it  was  impossible  to  effect  an  union : 
the  meeting  served  rather  to  make  the  breach  still  more  marked 
and  decided  than  it  was  before.  The  bishops  of  the  West 
having  demanded  that  Athanasius  and  his  friends  should  be 
allowed  to  attend  the  assembly  as  regular  bishops,  and  those 
of  the  East  having  refused  to  grant  this,  a  total  rupture  took 
place  between  the  two  parties.  The  Western  bishops  continued 
to  hold  their  session  at  Sardica ;  the  Orientals  drew  off  to 
Philippopolis  in  Thrace.  The  latter  there  renewed  their 
sentence  of  deposition  against  Athanasius  and  his  friends,  and 

proceeding  from  the  essence  of  God,  and  being  as  inseparable  from  it  as 
his  holiness,  wisdom,  etc.  All  that  God  wills  and  decrees,  he  wills  and 
decrees  in  the  Logos  as  such.  This  distinction  Athanasius  considered 
necessary,  not  for  the  popular  exposition  of  doctrine,  but  for  the  systematic 
exhibition  of  it.  But  to  the  major  portion  of  the  Eastern  church-teachers 
these  propositions  appeared  offensive  ;  for,  from  misconception  and  want 
of  the  gift  for  speculative  apprehension,  they  were  led  to  suppose  that 
God  was  thereby  subjected  to  constraint  or  natural  necessity.  In 
the  yMxaotrTi^os  3ix6iffi;  at  Antioch,  those  therefore  were  expressly  con- 
demned who  taught  :  "On  ol  pm^rit  o-j^i  §t*.f,fflt  \yivvrifft  TOV  utctt  a  <r«.-r,a. 
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extended  it  also  to  the  Roman  bishop  Julius ;  and  again  com- 
posed a  new  symbol  of  faith.* 

The  council  of  Sardica,  on  the  other  hand,  confirmed  the 
decisions  which  had  been  already  made  by  the  Roman  synod. 
A  few  among  the  assembled  bishops  had,  moreover,  proposed 
a  new  confession  of  faith  in  opposition  to  Arianism,t  extending 
not  solely  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  divinity,  but  also  to  the 
doctrine  of  his  becoming  man,  and  to  the  relation  of  the  divine 
and  human  natures  in  Christ  to  each  other  But  by  the  wisdom 
of  such  men  as  Athanasius,  who  did  not  wish  to  furnish  occa- 
sion for  new  controversies,  but  only  to  hold  fast  the  essential 
thing  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  divinity,  just  as  it  had  been  ex- 
pressed in  the  Nicene  creed,  it  was  so  managed  that  this  confes- 
sion was  rejected,  and  it  was  declared  that  the  custom  of  the 
Arians  to  multiply  and  alter  confessions  of  faith  should  not  be 
followed.!  The  only  consequence,  for  the  present,  which 
resulted  from  this  issue  of  the  council  of  Sardica  was,  that  the 
bond  of  fellowship  between  the  two  churches  was  completely 
severed  ;  but  subsequently  the  council  sent  delegates  for  the 
purpose  of  recommending  to  the  emperor  Constantius  the  cause 
of  the  exiled  bishops  of  the  East.  Meanwhile,  the  Western 

*  According  to  the  report  of  Socrates,  they  expressed  therein  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Kvofteio;  KOI.-T  evirictv,  therefore  the  proper  Arianism.  In  this 
case,  we  must  suppose,  that  not  the  Semi-Arians,  as  in  the  ecclesiastical 
assemblies  at  Antioch,  but  the  proper  Arians,  here  had  the  preponder- 
ance ;  and  that  it  was  not  the  endeavour  here,  as  it  had  been  there,  to 
leSsen  the  doctrinal  differences  between  the  churches  of  the  East  and  of 
the  West,  but  rather  to  express  them  in  the  most  marked  manner.  The 
fact,  however,  appears  otherwise  according  to  the  report  of  Sozomen 
(3,  11),  who,  notwithstanding  it  was  his  usual  practice  to  follow  So- 
crates, yet  in  the  present  case  appeals  to  the  synodal  letter  appended  to 
the  confession  of  faith.  By  his  account  this  latter  seems  to  have  borne 
a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  Antiochian  symbol,  and  to  have  sprung 
out  of  the  same  doctrinal  interests:  for  the  Homoousion  is  not  mentioned; 
the  anathema  is  pronounced  on  those  who  supposed  three  gods,  or  iden- 
tified Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit ;  and  also  on  those  who  taught  that 
there  had  been  a  time  when  the  Son  of  God  did  not  yet  exist.  Here  then, 
also,  we  find  nothing,  it  is  true,  which  the  proper  Arians  might  not  have 
subscribed  ;  and  perhaps  it  may  have  been,  that  the  proper  Arian  party 
had  in  the  present  case  possessed  greater  influence  than  they  did  in  the 
drawing  up  of  the  several  Antiochian  creeds. 

-j-  This  may  be  found  in  Theodoret.  I.  8. 

j  Athanasii  tomus  ad  Antiochen.  sec.  5."lv«/«j  v^eum  ^oSr,  re~;  \6i\ovffi 
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emperor  Constans  endeavoured  to  conciliate  his  brother  to  the 
party  of  Athanasius.  The  Oriental  court-party  ruined  their 
own  cause  by  exposing  the  mean  intrigues  of  some  of  their 
leaders,  of  whom  Constantius  himself  began  to  be  ashamed ; 
and  the  ferments  among  the  ever-turbulent  people  of  Alexan- 
dria, who  were  longing  after  their  beloved  Athanasius,  and 
who  had  become  still  more  irritated  by  the  atrocious  acts  of 
Gregory  ;  these  ferments  which  finally,  in  349,  led  to  the  assassi- 
nation of  Gregory,  doubtless  aroused  the  political  anxieties  of 
the  emperor.  All  these  things  co-operated  to  prepare  the  way 
for  a  change  in  the  Eastern  church.*  Constantius  \vrote  to 

*  Socrates,  Sozomen,  and  Philostorgius  represent  the  matter  as  if  the 
emperor  Constans  had  procured  the  recall  of  Athanasius,  by  threatening 
to  bring  about  his  restoration  to  Alexandria  by  force  of  arms.  Unques- 
tionably this  account  is  confirmed  by  certain  indications  belonging  to  the 
time  of  the  council  of  Sardica,  which  presuppose  such  a  connection  of 
events.  Lucifer  of  Calaris  (Cagliari)  says,  in  his  1.  I.  pro  Athanasio, 
c.  35,  that  if  Athanasius  were  really  a  heretic,  it  would  be  no  sufficient 
excuse  for  Constantius,  that  he  had  been  moved  to  recall  him  through  the 
fear  of  being  involved  in  a  war  with  his  brother  Constans.  Again,  Atha- 
nasius was,  at  an  early  period,  accused  by  his  enemies  of  attempting  to 
create  enmity  between  the  emperor  Constans  and  his  brother  Constantius. 
Apolog.  ad  Constant,  s.  3.  Theodoret,  it  is  true,  mentions  also  the  threats 
of  Constans  against  his  brother,  but  attributes  the  change  of  feeling  in 
that  emperor  towards  the  Athanasian  party  to  the  fact  that  Constantius 
discovered  the  base  intrigues  of  the  worthless  Arian  bishop,  Stephanus 
of  Antioch,  against  Euphrates,  bishop  of  Cologne.  Athanasius,  in  his 
hist.  Arianor.  ad  monachos,  s.  20,  21,  simply  remarks,  that  Constans 
had  given  to  the  two  bishops  who  had  been  sent  from  the  council  of 
Sardica  to  Constantius  a  letter  of  recommendation ;  but  he  looks  upon 
it  as  a  consequence  of  that  discovery  made  at  Antioch,  that  Constantius 
was  brought  to  his  senses.  Hence  he,  in  the  first  place,  forbade  the  per- 
secutions going  on  against  the  Athanasians  at  Alexandria ;  and  then, 
ten  months  later,  after  the  assassination  of  Gregory  at  Alexandria,  re- 
called Athanasius  to  that  city.  Still,  however,  the  silence  of  Athanasius 
would  prove  nothing  against  the  truth  of  the  above-mentioned  account ; 
for  he  would  naturally  be  unwilling  to  acknowledge  a  fact  which  might 
have  served  as  a  confirmation  of  the  suspicion  set  afloat  against  himself, 
that  he  fomented  enmity  between  the  two  brothers.  It  is  true,  Constan- 
tius himself  seems  to  testify,  in  his  first  letter  to  Athauasius,  that  he  had 
resolved  on  recalling  him  at  his  own  motion ;  and  he  says,  indeed,  that 
it  was  his  intention  to  write  to  Constans,  with  a  view  to  obtain  his  con- 
sent to  the  proposed  recall.  But  it  is  plain  of  itself,  that  this  public 
declaration  of  a  supreme  magistrate  meant  but  little ;  and  since,  at  all 
events,  even  according  to  the  report  of  Athanasius,  it  is  not  to  be  denied, 
that  Constans  had  backed  the  demand  of  the  council  for  the  recall  of 
Athanasius,  with  his  letter  of  recommendation,  the  application  of  Con- 
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Athanasius,  who  perhaps  could  not  be  so  easily  induced  to 
place  confidence  in  the  emperor's  promises,  three  letters,  in 
which  he  invited  him  to  return  back  to  his  bishopric  ;  and  in 
349  Athanasius  actually  returned,  and  was  received  by  his 
flock  with  great  demonstrations  of  joy.  But  in  the  same  year 
in  which  Athanasius  came  back  to  Alexandria  a  political  change 
occurred  which  was  unfavourable  to  him.  He  lost  his  patron,  the 
emperor  Constans,  who  was  assassinated  by  the  usurper  Mag- 
nentius.  Now,  inasmuch  as  it  was  only  a  combination  of 
circumstances  that  had  co-operated  to  produce  a  momentary 
change,  without  much  foundation  for  it,  in  the  disposition  of 
Constantius  towards  Athanasius  ;  as  the  flatterers  of  the  Arian 
court-party,  favoured  by  the  eunuchs  and  chamberlains  of  the 
palace,  ever  found  it  more  easy  to  gain  the  emperor's  ear  than 
Athanasius,  whose  obstinacy  made  him  an  object  of  suspicion  ;* 
— it  followed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  attacks  upon  him 
were  soon  renewed.  Ecclesiastical  and  political  charges  were 
laid  against  him  at  once.  It  was  asserted  that,  for  the  purpose 
of  deposing  bishops  who  had  been  accused  of  some  anti-Nicene 
doctrine,  he  had  stretched  his  ecclesiastical  power  beyond  all 
lawful  bounds  ;  that  he  had  held  divine  service  on  the  Easter 
festival  in  a  large  church  at  Alexandria!  before  its  consecration 
had  been  finished  by  the  emperor's  command ;  and,  especially, 
that  he  had  intermeddled  with  political  affairs,  in  which  he  had 

stantius  to  his  brother  for  the  recall  of  Athanasius,  could  be  nothing 
more  than  a  mere  formal  proceeding.  Besides,  Constantius,  although 
compelled  to  take  this  step,  would  naturally  be  unwilling  to  have  it 
appear  that  he  acted  by  compulsion.  Constantius  himself  declared, 
in  a  document  addressed  to  the  Alexandrians  after  the  assassination  of 
Constans,  that  he  had  recalled  Athanasius  to  Alexandria  out  of  respect 
to  his  deceased  brother.  Hist.  Arian.  ad  monachos,  s.  50.  But  it  is  not 
probable  that  Constans  was  actually  on  the  point  of  engaging  in  a  war 
for  this  purpose,  or  that  Constantius  should  have  felt  so  much  apprehen- 
sion from  a  mere  threat  of  his  unwarlike  brother ;  unless  we  are  willing 
to  suppose  that  the  former  had  to  tear  the  landing  of  troops  by  his  bro- 
ther in  Alexandria,  on  account  of  the  exasperated  state  of  feeling  which 
then  existed  among  the  people.  But  it  is  easy  to  see,  also,  that  the  ene- 
mies of  Athanasius  would  take  pains  to  spread  the  rumour  that  he  had 
persuaded  Constans  to  threaten  war  against  his  brother ;  and  that  others 
would  repeat  it  after  them,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  more  brilliant 
colouring  to  the  zeal  of  Constans  for  pure  doctrine.  The  most  probable 
supposition  of  all  is,  that  different  causes  were  here  combined  together. 

*  Ammianus  Marcellinus  says,  hist.  1.  XV.  c.  7.  Constantio  semper 
festus.  f  See  above. 
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no  concern,  and  endeavoured  to  involve  the  emperor  in  a  quar- 
rel with  his  brother  Constans.*  Various  precautionary  steps, 
however,  were  taken  before  they  ventured  to  attack  directly 
this  important  man  himself.  The  first  attack  was  directed 
against  two  church-teachers,  Marcellus,  bishop  of  Ancyra  in 
Galatia,  and  Photinus,  bishop  of  Sirmium  in  Lower  Pannonia  ; 
of  whom  the  former  had,  from  the  beginning,  been  intimately 
connected  with  the  Athanasian  party.  It  was  easy  to  fix  sus- 
picion on  the  latter,  on  account  of  his  intimacy  with  the  first, 
and  thus  accuse  them  both  as  false  teachers. 

Marcellus,  bishop  of  Ancyra  in  Galatia,  had  from  the  first 
been  one  of  the  most  zealous  defenders  of  the  Nicene  Ho- 
moousion.  Being  a  decided  opponent  to  the  theology  of 
Origen's  school,  he  would  of  course  oppose  also  that  system 
of  the  Triad  derived  particularly  from  the  Origenistic  scheme 
of  faith  which  prevailed  in  the  Eastern  church.  All  subordi- 
nation, which  was  opposed  to  the  Homoousion,  appeared  to 
him  to  be  Arianism ;  and  he  traced  the  whole  of  this  to  the 
confusion  of  Platonic,  Hermetic,  and  Gnostic  ideas  with 
Christianity.  He  declared  Origen  to  be  the  author  of 
this  confusion.  But  Marcellus,  by  pushing  to  the  extreme  his 
opposition  to  Arianism,  in  a  work  against  the  rhetorician  As- 
terius,  became  suspected  himself,  as  usually  happens  where 
opposition  is  carried  to  excess,  of  the  contrary  error,  and  of 
denying  as  a  Monarchian — which  he  came  very  near  doing — 
the  personal  distinctions  in  the  Triad.  While  the  Arians 
distinguished  the  Logos  dwelling  in  God  from  the  Logos  so 
called  in  an  improper  sense,  he  maintained,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  this  very  name  Logos  was  the  only  one  which  belonged 
to  Christ  according  to  his  divine  essence.  This  Logos  was  to 
be  conceived,  either  as  remaining  quiescent,  and  hidden  within 
the  divine  essence,  as  the  thinking  reason  of  God,  or  as  that 
reason  proceeding  forth  into  manifestation  by  means  of  out- 
ward acts,!  as  in  the  creation  generally,  so  in  the  different 
revelations ;  particularly  and  pre-eminently  in  the  highest  of 
all  revelations  by  the  Redeemer,  when  the  Logos  by  virtue  of 

*  Even  Amm.  Marcellinus  was  aware  that  political  charges  chiefly 
were  brought  against  Athanasius.  Athanasium  ultra  professionem  altius 
se  offerentem  sciscitarique  conatum  externa. 

f  The  *nruxi'*&1*  an<l  the  ivigyw  fyeurtuw  ivi£yi'nt  resembling  the  earlier 
distinction  between  a  Xo'ya;  l^ixhro;  and 
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a  certain  e  vepyeia  dpaoTid/,  assumed  a  human  body  as  a  minis- 
terial organ  in  accomplishing  the  redemption  of  mankind. 
While  the  Arians  asserted,  that  the  titles  applied  to  the 
Logos,  —  such  as  the  TrpwrdroKoe  rrjg  Krttreiae,  the  Son  of  God, 
the  image  of  God,  —  signified  a  relation  of  dependence  and 
a  beginning  of  existence  ;  Marcellus  admitted  they  were  right 
in  this  last  particular,  but  denied  the  consequence  which  they 
believed  themselves  warranted  to  draw  from  this  premise  in 
reference  to  the  essence  of  the  Logos  himself.  All  these  pre- 
dicates he  would  refer,  not  to  the  Logos  per  se,  —  respecting 
whom,  considered  alone,  the  evangelist  John  predicates  only 
the  being  in  and  with  God,  —  but  to  the  particular  active 
efficiency  by  which  the  Logos  proceeded  forth  from  God, 
communicated  himself  outwardly,  and  in  a  special  manner  to 
his  radiation  in  human  nature.*  Christ  had  called  himself 
distinctively  the  Son  of  man,  in  order  to  show  thereby  that  he 
transferred  to  himself  the  name  Son  of  God  only  in  reference 
to  the  men  who,  through  his  irradiation  in  human  nature,  were 
to  be  made  sons  of  God.f 

Marcellus  at  first  had  stood  in  high  authority  with  the  ad- 
herents of  the  Nicene  council,  at  which  he  had  zealously  con- 
tended in  behalf  of  the  Homoousion.  The  Arians  and  Semi- 
Arians,  on  the  other  hand,  eagerly  took  advantage  of  the 
weak  spots  which  his  exhibition  of  the  Triad  exposed  to  them, 
for  the  purpose  of  accusing  him  of  Sabellianism.  At  an  as- 
sembly held  by  this  party  at  Constantinople  in  336,  the  sen- 
tence of  deposition  was  pronounced  against  him.  The  busi- 
ness of  refuting  him  was  entrusted  to  Eusebius  of  Caesarea, 
who,  as  an  Origenist,  would  be  a  decided  opponent  of  Marcel- 
lus. Hence  arose  the  two  works  of  Eusebius  against  him,J 
which,  containing  important  fragments  from  the  writings  of 
Marcellus,  have  become  the  principal  sources  of  our  informa- 
tion respecting  his  doctrines.  He  found,  however,  as  did  also 
his  friends,  an  affectionate  reception  in  the  Western  church  : 
the  Roman  bishop  Julius  was  satisfied  with  the  confession  of 


*  The   yivvfifis  TOV  \oyav  has  reference   only  to  the 
vQAfXpttm.    He  was  the  first  who  referred  the  passage  in  Coloss.  i.  15, 
to  Jesus,  considered  as  man. 

f  "iva  S/a  TVS  rontvrns  bfAoboyias   Siffti   <rov   av^wcrov,   J/a    rv>{  -rpos    etSrov 

xuvuv'ias  u'tav  Stov  yivtrfai  ffagatrxivKtry.    Euseb.  de  ecclesiastica  Theol.  1, 
I.  c.  20,  p.  87,  ed.  Colon. 

$  C.  Marcellum  and  de  ecclesiastica  theolog. 
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faith  which  he  presented  to  him.  He  probably,  as  Athana- 
sius,  was,  in  consequence  of  the  decisions  of  the  council  of 
Sardica,  restored  to  his  bishopric. 

It  was  assuredly  altogether  contrary  to  his  knowledge  or 
his  will,  that  Marcellus  had  approached  to  the  Sabellian  or 
Samosatenian  theory,  in  pushing  to  the  utmost  length  his 
favourite  doctrine  of  the  Homoousion  ;  but  his  disciple  Pho- 
tinus  ($wmvoe),  who  had  received  from  him  the  first  im- 
pulse in  his  own  theological  career,  did  not  shrink  from  plainly 
expressing  the  Samosatenian  or  Sabellian  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  Thus,  from  this  quarter,  an  unfavourable  light  was 
reflected  on  the  source  whence  his  doctrines  had  sprung,  the 
system  of  Marcellus  himself, — a  circumstance  of  which  his 
opponents  were  not  slow  to  avail  themselves. 

The  renewed  attack  upon  these  two  men  at  the  synod  of 
Sirmium,  in  351,  where  both  were  deposed  from  their  places, 
was  the  first  thing  to  seal  the  union  of  the  Anti-Athanasian 
party,*  and  to  show  their  power. 

In  the  next  place,  as  there  was  reason  to  fear  the  union  of 
the  Western  church  with  Athanasius,  advantage  was  taken  of 
the  residence  of  Constantius  in  the  West,  occasioned  by  the 
war  with  Magnentius,  to  prevail  upon  the  Occidentals,  by 
deceitful  representations,  and  by  exciting  their  fears  of  the 
despotic  power  of  Constantius,  to  whom  the  Western  empire 
was  now  subjected,  to  join  with  the  East  in  the  condemnation 
of  Athanasius.  The  court-party  pretended  that  the  present 
question  did  not  relate  at  all  to  any  interest  of  doctrine,  but 
only  to  the  person  of  Athanasius.  By  this  statement  of  the 
case,  many  bishops,  who  had  not  reflected  much  upon  the 
matter,  might  suffer  themselves  to  be  persuaded  that  they 
could  yield  what  was  required  without  compromising  their 
orthodoxy ;  that  they  needed  not  to  sacrifice  the  quiet  of  their 
church  to  an  individual  man,  who  perhaps  might  in  many 
respects  be  guilty,  whom,  at  any  rate,  they  could  not  protect 
by  their  single  and  feeble  voices.  To  the  emperor  the  matter 
might  be  so  represented,  that  the  bishops  who  refused  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  condemnation  would  appear  to  have  acted,  in 
an  affair  having  no  connection  whatever  with  the  system  of 
faith,  in  disobedience  to  the  imperial  commands ;  to  have  shown 

*  Here  was  drawn  up  the  first  Sirmian  creed,  as  it  was  called,— ana- 
logous to  the  fourth  Antiochian. 
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a  disposition,  in  spite  of  the  emperor,  to  defend  his  declared 
enemy  ;  hence,  to  be  deserving  of  punishment  as  refractory 
and  disobedient  subjects.  Thus  was  it  contrived,  at  the  church 
assemblies  held  in  Aries  and  in  Milan,  to  attain  by  force  or  by 
fraud  a  great  number  of  signatures.  Some  did  not,  in  truth, 
really  know  what  was  required  of  them ;  the  others  were 
bribed  by  princely  favour;  and  others  were  unmanned  by 
their  fears,  and  excused  themselves  to  their  consciences  by 
the  plea  of  ignorance. 

At  such  a  time,  when  all  that  is  most  sacred  was  given  up 
and  abandoned  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  despotism,  it  is  the 
more  gratifying  to  observe  a  few,  who,  raised  by  the  power  of 
faith  above  all  that  human  power  could  offer  or  threaten,  con- 
stantly opposed  themselves  to  that  arbitrary  will ;  who,  doubt- 
less with  clear  and  calm  discernment,  saw  through  the  arts 
of  the  court-party,  which  assuredly  were  aimed,  not  barely 
against  the  person,  but  also  against  the  doctrines  of  Athana- 
sius  ;  and  were  prepared  to  devote  and  to  sacrifice  everything 
they  had  in  the  defence  of  truth,  of  innocence,  and  of  the  free- 
dom of  a  church  threatened  with  the  most  humiliating  slavery. 
It  was  not  the  state,  it  was  only  the  church,  which,  in  these 
times  of  despotism  and  servility,  had  such  men  to  show — men 
inspired  with  the  genuine  spirit  of  freedom,  and  who  never 
consented  to  do  homage  to  mere  power. 

Among  these  men  may  be  named,  particularly,  Eusebius, 
bishop  of  Vercelli,  distinguished  for  the  zeal  with  which  he 
administered  his  pastoral  office ;  also  Lucifer  of  Cagliari,  and 
Hilary  of  Poictiers.  The  latter,  who  was  distinguished 
among  the  doctrinal  writers  of  the  Western  church  for  a  pro- 
foundness of  intellect  and  a  freedom  of  spirit  peculiarly  his 
own,  had  for  many  years  lived  quietly  and  undisturbed  in  the 
administration  of  his  episcopal  office,  to  which  he  had  come 
about  the  year  350,  without  concerning  himself  about  the  doc- 
trinal controversies  of  the  East,  until  the  arrival  of  the  em- 
peror in  the  West,  in  355,  introduced  disquiet  also  into  the 
Gallic  church.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  he  heard  of  the  Ni- 
cene  creed,  and  found  in  it  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  essence 
in  the  Father  and  Son,  which  he  had  before  this  ascertained 
to  be  the  true  doctrine  from  the  study  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  had  received  into  his  Christian  experience,  without  being 
aware  that  the  faith  which  he  bore  in  his  heart  had  bee  n  laid 
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down  in  the  form  of  a  creed.*  He  now  held  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  sacrifice  all  else  to  the  confession  of  the  truth.  "  I  might," 
says  he,  "  have  enjoyed  all  earthly  advantages  to  overflowing, 
might  have  boasted  of  familiar  intercourse  with  the  emperor, 
and,  like  others  abusing  the  episcopal  name,  have  exercised  a 
dominion  in  the  church  intolerable  to  the  community  and  to 
individuals,  had  I  only  been  disposed  to  falsify  the  gospel 
truth,  to  shield  my  guilty  conscience  under  the  pretext  of 
ignorance,  and  to  excuse  a  bribed  judgment  with  the  plea  that 
it  was  forced  by  the  judgment  of  another."  f  He  presented  a 
memorial  to  the  emperor,  J  in  which,  with  the  frankness  be- 
coming a  Christian  and  a  bishop,  yet  without  overstepping  the 
limits  of  a  just  respect,  he  told  him  many  truths  worthy  of 
grave  reflection,  such,  doubtless,  as  in  any  other  way  could  not 
have  easily  come  to  his  ears.  He  assured  him  that  sedition  ex- 
isted nowhere,  as  the  court-party  pretended,  in  order  to  excite 
his  alarm ;  §  the  Arians  were  the  only  ones  who  disturbed  the 
public  peace  ;  there  was  no  other  means  of  healing  the  evils 
of  the  distracted  church  but  by  putting  an  end  to  constraint 
in  spiritual  things,  and  leaving  each  one  at  liberty  to  live 
entirely  according  to  the  convictions  of  his  own  conscience. 
It  was  his  earnest  prayer,  he  said,  that  the  emperor  would 
graciously  be  pleased  to  allow  the  churches  to  attend  on  the 
preaching  of  those  whom  they  preferred,  whom  they  them- 
selves had  chosen ;  to  receive  from  such  the  sacraments,  to 
pray  with  such  for  the  emperor's  welfare  and  salvation.  But, 
far  different  from  Hilary,  Lucifer  of  Cagliari,  a  man  of 
stormy  vehemence  and  fanatical  zeal,  did  not  understand  how 
to  unite  to  Christian  frankness  and  love  of  truth  that  respect 
for  the  existing  order  of  the  state,  and  that  fulfilment  of  the 
duties  of  the  citizen,  which  Christianity  prescribes,  and  the 
genuine  spirit  of  Christianity  superinduces.  True,  he  spoke 
in  a  beautiful  and  high-minded  strain  against  the  unreasonable 
expectations  of  the  emperor,  that  the  bishops  should,  at  his 
command,  condemn  unheard,  an  absent,  and,  in  their  opinion, 

*  He  says  of  himself,  lib.  de  Synodis,  s.  19:  Kegeneratus  pridem,  et 
in  episcopatu  aliquantisper  manens,  fidem  Nicsenam  nunquam  nisi 
exulaturus  audivi ;  sed  mini  homousii  et  homoeusii  intelligentiam  evan- 
gelia  et  apostoli  intimaverunt. 

t  Opus  historicum  fragment.  T.  s.  3.  J  Lib  I.  ad  Constantium. 

§  Nulla  suspicio  est  seditionis. 
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an  innocent  man ;  and  nobly  he  calls  on  the  emperor  to 
acknowledge  Athanasius  as  his  Christian  brother,  and  as 
such  to  forgive  him,  even  though  he  supposed  him  guilty  of 
personal  offences  against  himself.  On  this  occasion,  too,  he 
said  many  fine  things  about  the  universal  Christian  brother- 
hood, which  should  embrace  all  without  distinction  of  earthly 
rank.  "  Are  you  ashamed,"  says  he  to  the  emperor,  "  to  call 
Athanasius  your  brother  ?  If  you  profess  to  belong  to  Christ, 
you  are  bound  to  call  all  Christians  your  brethren,  not  only 
Athanasius,  but  even  those  whom  you  see  begging  an  alms  of 
you ;  for  we  all,  all  I  mean  who  belong  to  the  church  of  the 
Lord,  are  one,  since  with  the  Lord  there  is  no  respect  of  per- 
sons." But  with  all  this,  it  must  be  allowed,  his  intemperate 
passion  blinded  him  to  his  obligations  of  respect  to  the  .em- 
peror. He  called  him  an  Antichrist,  a  servant  of  Satan,  and 
addressed  him  in  a  tone  which  might  well  be  regarded  as 
exciting  to  sedition,  and  as  tending  to  confirm  the  accusations 
of  the  Arian  court-party.  Besides  this,  Lucifer  contended  for 
the  independence  and  freedom  of  the  church,  not  in  the  spirit 
of  the  gospel,  which  keeps  spiritual  and  worldly  things  wholly 
separate  from  each  other,  but  from  another,  unevangelical 
point  of  view ;  for,  mixing  together  spiritual  and  secular 
things  in  another  sense,  confounding  the  theocratic  forms  of 
the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments,  he  required  that  the  secular 
power  should  be  outwardly  subordinated  to  the  spiritual,  that 
the  church  should  possess  the  outward  sovereignty,  and  conse- 
quently was  in  favour  of  setting  up  a  priestly  despotism  in 
opposition  to  that  of  the  emperor. f  Finally,  the  emperor 

*  Pro  Athanasio,  1.  II.  c.  29.  Si  Christianum  te  profiteris,  debes 
omnes  Christianos  fratres  dicere,  et  quidem  non  solum  Athanasium,  sed 
et  eos  quos  videris  stipem  petentes.  Omnes  etenim  in  ecclesia  Domini 
constituti  unuin  sumus  apud  quern  non  sit  acceptatio  personarum. 

f  When,  for  example,  he  says  to  the  emperor  (pro  Athanasio,  1.  I.  c. 
vii.)  :  "  So  far  was  he  from  having  any  right  to  rule  over  the  bishops, 
that  he  was  rather,  according  to  the  laws  of  God,  guilty  of  a  crime 
worthy  of  death,  if  in  the  spirit  of  pride  he  refused  to  obey  their  deci- 
sions." Ut  si  subvertere  eorum  decreta  tentaveris,  si  fueris  in  superbia 
comprehensus,  morte  mori  jussus  sis.  Quomodo  dicere  poteris,  judicare 
te  posse  de  episcopis,  quibus  nisi  obedieris,  jam  quantum  apud  Deum, 
mortis  pceua  fueris  mulctatus.  Hence,  too,  in  his  writings,  he  quotes 
from  the  Old  Testament,  whence  he  derived  his  ideas  respecting  the  church 
theocracy,  more  often  than  he  did  from  the  New.  We  perceive  already  in 
Lucifer  a  spirit  of  altogether  the  same  cast  with  that  of  Hildebrand. " 
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once  more  used  his  power  to  destroy  two  bishops  who  stood 
in  high  authority, — the  one  on  account  of  the  seat  of  his  epis- 
copacy, the  other  on  account  of  his  venerable  age,  being  more 
than  a  hundred  years  old, — both  of  whom  he  had  more  cause 
for  sparing  than  others,  the  bishops  Liberius  of  Rome,  and 
Hosius  of  Cordova.  Liberius  had  orally  declared,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  emperor's  delegates,  to  his  dogmatizing  chamber- 
lains, and  to  the  emperor  himself,  that  nothing  should  move 
him  to  condemn  an  innocent  man,  and  subject  the  affairs  of 
the  church  to  the  judicial  decisions  of  the  emperor.  So  also 
Hosius,  in  a  spirited  memorial  to  the  emperor,  wherein  he 
represented  to  him  that  he  ruled  over  his  equals,  and  had  one 
and  the  same  judge  with  them  in  heaven.  Both,  we  must 
admit,  acted  on  the  narrow  and  unevangelical  principle,  that, 
as  the  emperor  ruled  independently  in  the  secular  province, 
so  the  bishops  ought  to  rule  independently  in  the  spiritual. 
Liberius  was  banished  to  Beraea  in  Thrace,  Hosius  to  Sirmium. 
Thus  all  who  refused  to  obey  were  banished  to  different 
places,  for  the  most  part  in  the  East ;  and  many  of  them  were 
very  harshly  treated. 

When  the  victory  was  supposed  to  be  already  secured  over 
the  Western  church,  the  next  step  was  to  attack  Athanasius 
himself,  the  preeminent  object  of  hatred  to  the  episcopal  court- 
party  and  to  Constantius.  But  Constantius,  purposely,  with- 
out doubt,  sought  to  lull  Athanasius  into  security,  partly  that 
he  might  have  him  more  certainly  in  his  power,  and  partly 
in  order  to  guard  against  disturbances  among  the  people  of 
Alexandria.  When  Athanasius  first  heard  of  the  plots  of 
his  opponents,  the  emperor,  in  a  brief  letter,  promised  him 
perfect  safety,  and  bade  him  not  be  alarmed,  and  not  to  allow 
himself  to  be  disturbed  in  the  quiet  administration  of  his  office. 
When,  therefore,  the  summons  requiring  him  to  leave  the 
church  was  first  sent  to  him  by  men  who  professed  to  have 
full  powers  from  the  emperor,  he  declared,  that,  as  he  had 
been  directed  by  an  imperial  writ  to  remain  at  Alexandria, 
he  held  himself  neither  bound  nor  authorized  to  abandon  the 
church  entrusted  to  him  by  the  Lord,  except  by  a  written  order 
coming  from  the  emperor  himself,  or  at  least  in  his  name.  He 
quietly  proceeded,  therefore,  to  discharge  his  episcopal  duties 
in  the  same  manner  as  before;  but,  while  engaged  in  the 
church  during  the  night  of  the  9th  of  February,  A.D.  356, 
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amidst  a  portion  of  his  flock,  who  were  preparing  by  prayer 
and  song  for  the  public  worship,  which,  according  to  the  Alex- 
andrian usage,  was  to  be  celebrated  on  Friday  morning,  the 
Dux  Syrianus  burst  suddenly  into  the  church,  with  a  troop 
of  armed  men,  regardless  of  all  reverence  for  sacred  things. 
Athanasius,  amidst  the  din  and  tumult  of  the  brutal  soldiery, 
perfectly  retained  his  presence  of  mind  :  he  endeavoured  first  to 
preserve  peace  among  the  assembled  members  of  his  church,  and 
to  provide  for  their  safety,  before  he  thought  of  his  own.  He 
remained  quietly  on  his  episcopal  throne,  and  bade  the  deacon 
proceed  in  the  recitation  of  the  1 36th  Psalm,  where  the  words 
"  For  His  mercy  endureth  for  ever,"  were  continually  sung  by 
the  choir  of  the  church.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  soldiers 
pressed  forward  continually  nearer  to  the  sanctuary.  Monks, 
clergy,  and  laity,  therefore,  bade  Athanasius  save  himself;  but 
not  until  the  greatest  part  of  his  flock  had  departed,  did  he 
slip  out  with  those  that  remained,  and  escape  the  hands  of  the 
soldiers  who  were  sent  to  arrest  him.*  Once  more,  by  an 
armed  force,  the  Alexandrian  church  were  compelled  to  sub- 
mit, and  receive  as  their  bishop  an  altogether  unclerical,  rude, 
and  passionate  man,  Georgius  of  Cappadocia.  Every  sort  of 
atrocity  was  committed  under  the  name  of  religion ;  while 
Athanasius,  threatened  with  death,  and  pursued  as  far  as 
Auxuma  in  Ethiopia,  found  refuge  among  the  Egyptian  monks. 
Thus,  then,  the  Arian  party  had  obtained  the  victory 
throughout  the  whole  Roman  empire ;  but  this  victory  was 
destined  to  work  mischief  on  themselves.  The  party  was,  in 
fact,  composed  originally  of  two  constituent  portions :  those 
whom  we  have  designated  already  by  the  name  Semi-Arians, 
who  constituted  the  majority  of  the  Oriental  church,  and  the 
Arians  properly  so  called,  who  formed  by  far  the  smaller  num- 
ber. Both  parties  had  been,  till  now,  united  by  their  common 
opposition  to  Athanasius  and  to  the  council  of  Nice,  and  the 
peculiar  differences  between  themselves  had  therefore  no  op- 
portunity for  expression;  more  especially  had  they  whose 
views  were  completely  Arian  a  strong  interest  in  attaching 
themselves  to  the  dominant  party  of  the  Oriental  church.  But 
as  the  external  opposition  which  had  held  both  parties  together 

*  See  Athanas.  apolog.  de  fuga  sua,  s.  24.    Hist.  Arian.  ad  mouachos, 
s.  81. 
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was  removed,  the  opposition  within  their  own  body  would  now 
begin  more  distinctly  to  manifest  itself.  In  addition  to  this, 
two  men  appeared  on  the  stage,  who  gave  to  strict  Arianism, 
in  contradistinction  as  well  to  the  Homoiousian  as  to  the  Homo- 
ousian  scheme,  a  more  precise  and  logically  consistent  expres- 
sion than  had  hitherto  been  done.  These  were  Ae'tius  and  his 
disciple  Eunomius.*  Particularly  deserving  of  notice  is  the 
latter,  as  well  on  account  of  his  steadfast  zeal  in  defence  of  his 
own  convictions,  and  the  purely  dogmatic  interest,  untroubled  by 
any  secular  motives,  by  which  he  was  eminently  distinguished 
from  the  Arian  court-party,  as  on  account  of  the  complete  in- 
dividuality of  his  doctrinal  bent  of  mind,  which  was  altogether 
original  and  of  one  piece. 

As  it  respects  the  doctrine  of  Eunomius  concerning  the  Son 
of  God,  he  coincided  entirely  on  this  point  with  Arius,  and 
here  brought  forward  nothing  that  was  new ;  but  the  peculi- 
arity in  his  case  was  the  decided  character  of  his  whole  intel- 
lectual bent,  by  which  he  was  led  to  take  ground  against  the 
reigning  religious  and  doctrinal  tendencies  of  his  time,  on  many 
sides,  even  where  Arius  had  fallen  in  with  them,  j  A  doctrinal 
tendency,  which  narrowly  confined  itself  within  the  province  of 
the  understanding  ;  which  set  itself  to  oppose  the  mystical  and 
contemplative  element,  the  element  of  feeling  in  theology,  and 
hence  also  the  predominant  influence  of  the  Platonic  philo- 
sophy on  theology ;  a  tendency  to  conceive  everything  in  a 
manner  altogether  too  outward  and  mechanical ; — this  ten- 
dency, which  we  remarked  already  in  Arius,  appeared  still 
more  decidedly  pronounced  in  the  character  of  Eunomius. 

Arius  agreed  with  his  opponents  in  acknowledging  the  in- 
comprehensibleness  of  the  divine  essence  and  of  divine  things ; 
but  Eunomius  endeavoured  not  only  to  describe  the  manner  in 
which  the  Son  of  God  came  into  existence,  and  his  relation  to 
the  Father,  as  matters  quite  comprehensible,  but  he  asserted 

*  Concerning  the  early  education  which  shaped  the  life  of  Eunomius 
we  have  small  means  of  information ;  for  the  accounts  of  Gregory  of 
Nyssa  spring  from  a  too  hostile  and  party  interest  to  be  of  any  use. 

f  Arius  was  himself  an  ascetic,  as  we  have  observed  before ;  Euno- 
mius was  an  opponent  of  the  ascetic  tendency,  as  also  of  the  worship 
of  martyrs  and  relics.  See  Hieronym.  adv.  Vigilantium.  There  is 
floating  in  my  memory  a  passage  where  he  taunts  Basil  of  Csesarea  on 
his  haggard  figure,  emaciated  by  ascetic  practices ;  but  I  cannot  at  this 
moment  recall  it. 
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also  the  comprehensibleness  of  the  divine  essence  generally  ;  he 
combated  the  reigning  principle,  especially  of  those  doctrinal 
writers  whose  views  were  shaped  by  the  Platonic  philosophy, 
that  there  was  no  possible  form  of  knowing  which  compre- 
hended the  essence  of  divine  things,  but  only  a  symbolical 
knowledge  of  them  for  the  human  understanding.  With  the 
presumption  which  most  often  accompanies  narrowness  of 
mind,  he  said  of  those  who  defended  the  incomprehensibleness 
of  divine  things  :  "If  some  men's  minds  are  so  obtuse  that  it 
is  beyond  their  power  to  comprehend  anything,  either  of  that 
which  lies  before  their  feet  or  of  that  which  is  above  their 
heads,  yet  it  would  not  follow  from  this,  that  the  knowledge 
of  true  being  is  unattainable  by  all  the  rest  of  mankind."*  In 
perfect  consistency  with  his  own  views,  that  the  Son  of  God  was 
but  the  first  of  created  beings  ;  that  there  was  no  manifestation 
or  appearance  of  God  in  Christ,  but  that  Christ  was  only  the 
most  perfect  of  creatures,  destined  to  conduct  other  creatures 
to  the  original  source  of  all  existence,  as  a  being  without  him- 
self; in  entire  consistency  with  these  views  and  principles,  he 
taught  therefore  that  the  minds  of  believers  ought  not  to  stop 
with  the  generation  of  the  Son  of  God  ;  but,  although  they 
should  follow  him  at  first  as  the  guide  to  the  way,  they  ought 
to  soar  above  him,  as  above  all  created  beings,  to  that  Being 
who  is  the  original  source  of  eternal  life,  as  well  as  the  author 
of  all  things,  as  their  final  aim.  "  The  minds  of  those  that 
believe  on  the  Lord,"  says  he,  "should  by  their  very  nature, 
rising  as  they  do  above  all  sensible  and  spiritual  beings,  not 
stop  even  with  the  generation  of  the  Son  of  God.  They  soar 
above  this,  in  striving,  out  of  an  earnest  desire  for  eternal  life, 
to  attain  to  the  Highest."! 

From  the  position  thus  assumed  of  a  supranaturalizing  dog- 

*  Gregor.  Nyssen.  orat.   10,  adv.  Eunom.  near  the  beginning  :  Oitit 

yu-^  ti  rivos  o  von;  dix  xctKOviietv  ItrxoTHf^ivo;  ftzbivos  /£%?&  <ruv  ifpixru,  (jt,r,Ti 
TUV  vrtiy  xztfiuXris  ityi'xvoiro,  xal  ^iu  TOVTO  ftVTS  TOIS  aXXs;?  dyfyawroi;  i^'wrm 

iivai  T»JV  ruv  OVTMV  iSpriv.  I  set  down  the  passage  here  with  an  emen- 
dation of  the  text,  the  correctness  of  which  will  be  obvious  to  everyone. 

f    'O     y&l>      VOV;      TUV      i'ig      rOV      XVglCV      flflffTiVKOTUV^      <7tU.<TU.V      aiff07!T7IV      XClt 

'  l<7TKfffa.i   rtivx.'.?.      'E<T£- 


Kitia.         return;     ira-t   -Xe>u   <r»j   Ktuvov        «;      vTv^tn   <ru   <7rfu<rca 

In  opposition  to  this,  says  Gregory  of  Nyssa  :  "  If,  then,  eternal  life  is 
not  in  the  Son,  he  spoke  falsely  who  said  '  I  am  the  eternal  life.'  "  Orat. 
10.  674,  G75. 
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matism  of  the  understanding,  Eunomius  was  led  to  miscon- 
ceive, in  a  remarkable  manner,  the  nature  of  religion  generally, 
and  of  Christianity  in  particular  ;  placing  it  in  an  illumination 
of  the  understanding,  in  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  God  and 
divine  things.  Thus,  in  opposition  to  those  who  defended  the 
doctrine  of  the  incomprehensibleness  of  God,  he  said,  "  In 
vain  did  our  Lord  call  himself  the  door,  if  no  one  enters 
through  this  door  to  the  knowledge  and  contemplation  of  the 
Father :  in  vain  did  he  call  himself  the  way,  if  he  has  not 
made  it  easy  for  those  who  would  do  so,  to  come  to  the  Father. 
How  could  he  be  the  light,  if  he  did  not  enlighten  men  ?"* 
But  the  gospel  speaks  of  the  coming  to  God,  of  the  enlighten- 
ing of  the  soul,  in  quite  another  sense  from  that  in  which 
Eunomius  here  conceives  it.  A  fellowship  of  life  with  God, 
and  an  enlightening  of  the  understanding  which  comes  from 
this, — not  a  certain  abstract  and  formal  knowledge  of  divine 
things,  as  Eunomius  supposes,  is  the  true  subject  of  discourse 
there.  To  such  an  extreme,  in  fact,  did  he  go  in  the  heat  of 
his  polemical  zeal,  without  distinguishing  at  all  the  different 
forms  of  knowing,  as  to  charge  those  who  denied  the  possi- 
bility of  knowing  God  and  the  generation  of  the  Son  of  God 
in  the  sense  in  which  he  conceived  it,  with  denying  generally 
the  objective  truth  of  every  possible  knowledge  of  God.  He 
accused  them  of  preaching  an  unknown  God;  and,  since 
without  the  knowledge  of  God  there  could  be  no  Christianity, 
he  held  that,  accordingly,  they  were  not  even  to  be  called 
Christians.^  The  predominant  tendency  in  the  church, 
which,  beyond  question,  may  have  proved  unfavourable  to  the 
purity  of  the  Christian  doctrines, — the  tendency  which  as- 
signed to  the  liturgical  element  a  so  much  higher  place  than 
to  the  didactic  and  the  doctrinal ;  which  exalted  the  sacra- 
ments above  the  word, — Eunomius  combated  ;  not,  however, 
on  purely  evangelical,  but  on  other  partial  principles,  placing 
an  over- valuation  of  the  logical  development  of  the  doctrinal 
conception  in  opposition  to  the  exclusiveness  of  the  tendency 
above  mentioned.  The  essence  of  Christianity  in  his  opinion 

*  Gregor.  1.  c.  671. 

•j"   Ms$£  <zrpof   rwv  TUV  %giff7iciveiiv    vfjJixryiyopK&v    olxitcas    i'%£^v    <roi$    oiyvtuffrov 
a.vo<paivofjbivov;    TJJV    9-s/av     tyvcriv,  Hyvuffrov     as    xctt   TOV    <r/i? 

Gregor.'  1.  c.  XI.  f.  704. 
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did  not  depend  on  certain  sacred  names  or  customs,  but  on 
the  accuracy  of  doctrines.* 

Gregory  of  Nyssa  maintained,  on  the  contrary,  that  Christ- 
ianity proceeded  from,  and  had  its  root  in,  the  inner  life, 
inward  experience,  the  fellowship  of  life  with  Christ ;  but  all 
this,  we  must  add,  depending  on  the  mediation  of  the  visible 
church,  of  a  visible  priesthood,  through  participation  of  the 
sacraments  within  the  church.  "  We,"  says  he,  "  have  learned 
from  the  words  of  our  Lord,  that  whosoever  has  not  been  born 
of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven ;  and  that  whosoever  eats  the  Lord's  body,  and  drinks 
his  blood,  shall  live  for  ever.  Even  such  men  as  in  their  inner 
life  are  not  Christians  may  nicely  argue  on  the  doctrines  of 
the  Christian  faith ;  as  in  fact  we  hear  of  those  who  are  not 
Christians  making  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  a  subject  for 
logical  disputations."  1.  c.  704.  Had  Eunomius  and  Gregory 
of  Nyssa  carried  out  still  further  this  remarkable  difference  of 
views, — which,  however,  in  the  vast  compass  it  embraces,  was 
at  that  time  impracticable, — they  would  have  been  led  back 
to  the  question  whether  the  essence  of  religion  consists  in  a 
form  of  knowing,  or  in  a  certain  species  of  inward  life  and 
feeling;  which  difference  in  the  mode  of  conceiving  the 
essence  of  Christianity,  according  to  the  different  peculiarities 
of  men's  individual  characters,  according  as  the  heart  or  the 
understanding  has  predominant  sway,  or  at  least  according  as 
they  have  been  conducted  to  religion  more  by  the  one  or  by 
the  other  of  these,  is  a  thing  of  very  frequent  occurrence. 
But  when  Gregory  of  Nyssa  says  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  pagan- 
ism to  place  religion  in  doctrinal  knowledge,  this  certainly  is 
altogether  incorrect ;  for,  on  the  contrary,  the  predominant 
element  in  paganism  was  feeling — a  feeling  neither  guided 
nor  accompanied  by  any  clear  consciousness,  but  which  con- 
founded God  with  nature,  things  divine  with  things  natural. 
It  was  not  until  Christianity  had  made  religion  an  object  01 
clear  consciousness  that  the  one-sided  tendency  could  also 
make  its  appearance,  which  placed  religion  in  the 
(accuracy  of  doctrines). 


',  704.       Ot/'re   <r»j    trtpvorvri  TUV  ovofAxruv,  ours,    'ifav  xa,  fjuu<rnx.M 
fiurvra  xuoourfai  TO  <r?j  £y<rsjSs/«f    ftuffrvoM,    ry  2e  ruv 
aucgifitict. 
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Eunomius,  however,  was  in  nowise  conscious  of  the  new 
doctrinal  tendency  which  would  have  gone  forth  from  him,  in 
case  he  had  been  able  to  gain  preponderance  in  the  church. 
It  was  by  no  means  his  intention  to  set  up  a  new  doctrinal 
system.  He  supposed  he  was  teaching  no  other  doctrines  than 
those  contained  in  the  old  simple  creeds  of  the  Eastern  church  ; 
he  believed  that  he  was  only  clearly  developing  the  included 
contents  of  the  doctrine  concerning  the  Son  of  God  trans- 
mitted in  them.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  starting-up  of  the 
errors  on  another  side,  he  was  of  opinion  that  men  would  have 
been  perfectly  satisfied  with  those  simple  articles  which  already 
embraced  within  them  all  that  was  necessary  for  right  know- 
ledge.* It  is  easy  to  see,  too,  how,  from  his  own  point  of 
view,  he  must  have  so  considered  it,  that  his  doctrines  were 
none  other  than  what  necessarily  resulted  from  the  development 
of  the  ancient  doctrines  of  the  church,  "  concerning  the  faith  in 
one  God,  the  Almighty  Father,  from  whom  proceeded  all  ex- 
istence, and  the  one  only  begotten  Son  of  God,  the  God  Logos, 
by  whom  all  things  were  brought  into  existence."  Is  God  the 
Almighty  the  alone  author,  himself  without  beginning,  of  all 
existence  ?  Accordingly,  then,  everything,  including  the  Son 
of  God  himself,  came  into  existence  from  him.  A  communi- 
cation from  the  essence  of  God  cannot  be  conceived  without 
transferring  to  the  divine  being  the  representations  of  sense. 
A  production,  a  bringing  forth,  cannot  be  conceived  without 
beginning  and  end  :  the  generation  of  tlj£  Son  of  God,  which 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive  different  from  any  other  production, 
any  other  work,  must  have  had  its  beginning,  as  it  must  have 
been  completed,  at  a  definite  point  of  time.| 

The  idea  of  an  eternal  generation  appeared  to  the  under- 
standing of  Eunomius,  who  could  not  divest  himself  of  the 
forms  of  temporal  and  sensuous  intuition,  as  a  thing  altogether 

*  See  Eunomii  apologia  Basil,  opp.  ed.  Gamier,  T.  I.  f.  619. 

•f"  L.  C.  650.  Haffrif  yiwwffiu;  olix.  \ir  cLtfiigov  ix<rnva/y/iv7};,  a'AX*  its  vi 
TiXog  KaretXyyouffns  u,vu,yx*t  'ru.ira.  xa<  rout  vra.^o^i^ce,ft.'tvovs  rov  vlou  rtiv 
ytvvwiv  <ro  r&  (not  TOTS,  as  the  editions  have  it)  -TETatWa/  TOIITOV  yttvu- 

[Aivov,  prdt  9T£oj  T»V  do^v  a.'xa.vff'rus  ix,iiv"  He  conceived  the  creating  act 
of  God  after  an  altogether  anthropopathic,  temporal  manner.  God  had 
instituted  the  Sabbath  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  his  creation,  as  it 
had  an  end,  must  also  have  had  a  beginning:  Ow  yu.p  ry  -rpurri  rns 
tv  xa.rt'x'ot.vfftv  d.'To  ruv  totuv,  l^&»ti  TW 
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absurd,  self-contradictory.  This  idea  of  an  efficiency  flowing 
out  of  the  essence  of  God  was  borrowed,  as  he  supposed,  from 
the  pagan  philosophy  ;  and  this  idea  had  led  the  philosophers 
also  into  the  false  notion  of  a  creation  without  beginning. 

Again,  it  seemed  to  Eunomius  to  follow  from  the  relation 
above  mentioned  of  the  Supreme  essence  to  all  things  else,  that 
God,  who  is  without  beginning,  is,  by  his  essential  nature,  in- 
finitely exalted  above  all  other  existences,  and  also  above  the 
Son ;  and  that  he  can  be  compared  with  nothing  else.  But, 
by  this  supposition,  he  imagined  nothing  further  was  deter- 
mined, as  yet,  respecting  the  essence  of  the  Son  of  God,  except 
in  this  relation.  The  difference  of  created  beings  among  one 
another  depended  on  the  divine  will,  which  had  fixed  for  each 
being  the  specific  limits  of  its  particular  existence ;  and  God 
had  brought  forth  the  Logos  alone,  the  first  and  the  most  per- 
fect of  created  beings,  and  conferred  on  him  the  greatest 
possible  likeness  to  himself  (but,  of  course,  not  a  likeness  of 
essence),  divine  dignity  arid  creative  power,  since  it  was  his 
will  to  employ  him  as  his  instrument  in  creating  all  other  ex- 
istences. This  is  the  ground  of  the  immeasurable  difference 
between  him  and  all  other  creatures.  God  produced  him  alone 
immediately,  but  all  other  creatures  indirectly  through  him. 
In  this  respect,  too,  Eunomius  believed  he  could  appeal  to  the 
agreement  of  his  doctrine  with  that  of  the  old  creed  respecting 
the  Logos. 

The  Arianism  which  was  expressed  in  this  manner  would  of 
course  bring  out  in  stronger  relief  the  opposition  between  the 
Arian  and  the  Semi-Arian  parties. 

The  Antiochian  church,  over  which  the  Arian  Eudoxius 
presided  as  bishop,  became  the  gathering  place  for  the  ad- 
herents of  the  Arian  doctrine,  so  distinctly  expressed  by  Ae'tius 
and  Eunomius.  Against  these,  a  violent  opposition  was  ex- 
cited on  the  part  of  the  Semi-Arian  party  ;  and  several  of  the 
bishops  who  stood  at  the  head  of  itj — such,  for  example,  as 
Basil,  of  Ancyra  in  Galatia — possessed  great  influence  with 
the  emperor  Constantius,  to  whom  it  was  easy  to  represent  the 
Eunomian  doctrines  as  blasphemous. 

At  the  head  of  the  Arian  court-party  stood  at  that  time  two 
men,  versed  in  all  the  intrigues  of  the  court,  who  had  already 
shown  how  well  they  understood  the  art  of  changing  their 
principles  and  convictions  according  to  circumstances,  and 
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according  to  the  prevailing  tone  of  the  palace.  * 
These  were  Ursacius  bishop  of  Singidunum  in  Mcesia,  and 
Valens  bishop  of  Mursa  in  Pannonia.  These  persons  con- 
trived an  artifice,  by  which  for  a  time  they  hoped  to  conceal 
the  differences  between  the  Eunomian  party  and  the  ruling 
majority  of  the  Oriental  church,  and  perhaps  by  degrees  to 
get  entirely  rid  of  the  articles  of  doctrine  opposed  to  that 
party.  It  could  be  plausibly  represented  to  the  emperor  that 
all  the  controversies  which  for  so  long  a  time  had  distracted 
the  church,  had  been  occasioned  by  the  wretched  term  ovtria ; 
it  was  only  needful  to  remove  this  unhappy  term  from  the 
vocabulary  of  the  church,  and  peace  would  be  restored ;  and 
the  term  ovtria,  about  which  there  had  been  so  many  disputes, 
did  not  even  once  occur  in  the  sacred  scriptures  in  that  meta- 
physical sense ;  the  attempts  to  define  what  belonged  to  the 
essence  of  God  exceeded,  in  fact,  the  limits  of  the  human 
faculties  of  knowledge  ;  j  and  it  was  possible,  indeed,  to  settle 
finally  in  a  manner  which  all  must  approve  everything  that 
was  necessary  for  maintaining  the  divine  dignity  of  our  Saviour, 
without  keeping  alive  that  unholy  strife  about  the  ouVia,  pro- 
vided only  that  due  prominence  was  everywhere  given  to  the 
resemblance  between  him  and  the  Father.  Such  reasons,  of 
course,  could  easily  be  represented  in  a  convincing  light  to 
the  emperor  and  the  followers  of  the  court.  It  was  first  at  an 
assembly  of  the  court- party,  held  at  Sirmium  in  Lower  Pan- 

*  These  two  men,  disciples  of  Arius,  who  thus  far  had  been  concerned 
in  all  the  intrigues  against  Athanasius,  presented,  when,  through  the 
influence  of  the  emperor  Constans,  the  Athanasian  party  began  to  con- 
quer, a  writing  to  the  Roman  bishop  Julius,  in  which  they  declared  all 
the  charges  brought  against  Athanasius  to  be  false,  testified  their  repent- 
ance, and  pronounced  the  anathema  on  the  Arian  doctrines.  See 
Athanas.  apolog.  c.  Arian.  s.  58. 

t  It  is  quite  evident,  that  such  explanations  could  not  proceed  from 
those  who  really  had  at  heart  the  principles  of  the  Eunomian  system,  or 
who  had  not  been  long  since  ready  to  sacrifice  them  in  part  to  policy. 
But  the  latter  we  are  not  justified  in  supposing :  for  the  doctrine  concern- 
ing the  comprehensible  nature  of  the  ouiriu.  was,  in  truth,  a  thing  altoge- 
ther new,  peculiarly  Eunomian,  wherein,  besides,  the  Arians,  properly 
so  called,  were  not  entirely  agreed.  It  may  be  a  question,  moreover, 
whether  this  new  plan  of  conciliation  was  not  a  continuation  of  the  older 
one  which  had  come  from  Eusebius  of  Csosarea;  whether  it  did  not 
perhaps  spring  from  his  disciple  and  successor,  the  bishop  Acacius  of 
Caesarea. 
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nonia  in  357,  that  a  symbol  of  faitli  was  drawn  up  to  this 
purport :  "  Whereas  so  many  disturbances  have  arisen  from 
the  distinction  of  the  unity  of  essence  or  the  likeness  of  essence 
(concerning  the  difference  of  essence,  which  the  Eunomians 
maintained,  a  wise  silence  was  observed),  so  from  henceforth 
nothing  shall  be  taught  or  preached  respecting  the  essence  of 
the  Son  of  God,  because  nothing  is  to  be  found  on  that  subject 
in  the  holy  scriptures,  and  because  it  is  one  which  surpasses 
the  measure  of  the  human  faculties."*  The  venerable  Hosius, 
who  had  passed  his  hundredth  year,  and  now  lived  in  exile,  was 
wrought  upon  to  subscribe  this  confession,  and  was  even  re- 
ported to  be  its  author :  thus  it  was  hoped  to  give  it  additional 
weight.  Nor  was  any  labour  spared  to  bring  over  the  Roman 
bishop  Liberius.  His  earnest  longing  for  perfect  freedom, 
and  wish  to  return  to  his  bishopric,  finally  prevailed  on  the 
man  who  had  exhibited  so  much  firmness  at  first,  to  abjure 
his  own  convictions.  He  subscribed  a  creed  drawn  up  by  the 
court-party  at  Sirmium,  which  perhaps  was  none  other  than 
that  second  Sirmian  confession. j  In  a  letter  to  Ursacius  and 

*  Quod  vero  quosdam  aut  multos  movebat  de  substantia,  quce  Greece 
euffi'a  dicitur,  id  est,  ut  expressius  intelligatur,  homoousion  aut  quod  dici- 
tur  homoeusion,  nullam  omnino  fieri  oportere  mentionem  nee  quenquam 
praedicare ;  ea  de  caussa  et  ratione,  quod  nee  in  divinis  seripturis  con- 
tineatur,  et  quod  super  hominis  scientiam  sit,  nee  quisquam  possit 
nativitatera  ejus  enarrare,  de  quo  scriptum  est :  Generationem  ejus  quis 
enarrabit  ?  Jes.  LIU.  8.  (According  to  the  Alex,  vers.) 

t  That  he  subscribed  a  creed  drawn  up  at  Sirmium,  Liberius  him- 
self says  in  Hilarius,  fragm.  vi.  ex  opere  historico,  s.  6  ;  but  the  signatures 
of  the  bishops  to  this  creed,  which  Hilary  himself  notices,  do  not.  it  must 
be  admitted,  seem  to  belong  to  the  second  Sirmian  creed.  Yet  the  con- 
clusion which  some,  who  would  fain  pass  a  milder  judgment  on  the  con- 
duct of  Liberius,  have  drawn  from  this  circumstance,  viz.,  that  he  only 
subscribed  the  first  Sirmian  creed,  of  the  year  351,  which  proceeded 
from  the  Semi-Arian  party,  and  was  extremely  moderate  (see  above) 
— this  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable.  The  then  dominant  court- 
party  were  in  fact  not  looking  after  authorities  to  support  Semi-Arian 
creeds ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  their  entire  efforts  were  directed  to  the 
procuring  of  influential  signatures  in  favour  of  their  new  conciliatory 
creed.  Now,  as  Liberius,  to  judge  from  his  way  of  speaking  against  his 
own  conscience  in  the  affair  of  Athanasius,  and  from  the  illiberal  spirit 
which  betrays  itself  in  his  letters  to  the  Eastern  bishops,  Ursacius  and 
Valens,  was  surely  ready,  in  this  state  of  feeling,  to  submit  to  anything, 
provided  only  he  could  be  released  from  his  confinement,  and  be  able  to 
return  to  Rome ;  it  is  impossible  to  see  why  the  court-party  should  not 
have  required  of  him  what  it  must  have  been  most  important  for  them 

VOL.  IV.  F 
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Valens,  and  another  to  the  Oriental  bishops  at  large,  he 
testified  his  acquiescence  in  the  condemnation  of  Athanasius ; 
and  only  begged  most  earnestly  that  they  would  prevail  on 
the  emperor  to  let  him  speedily  return  to  Rome. 

But  the  leaders  of  the  Seini-Arian  party  saw  in  that  Sir- 
mian  creed  a  cunningly-contrived  device  to  effect  the  sup- 
pression of  their  peculiar  doctrines,  and  to  secure  the  triumph 
of  the  Eunomian.  The  attempt  to  unite  the  contending 
parties  by  expunging  the  disputed  articles,  and  introducing 
general  formulas,  became,  as  usually  happens,  but  the  seed  of 
new  and  still  more  violent  schisms.  Two  of  the  most  re- 
spectable bishops  of  the  Semi-Arian  party,  Basil  of  Ancyra 
and  Georgius  of  Laodicea  in  Phrygia,  published,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  bishops  assembled  in  a  synod  at  Ancyra,  A.D. 
358,  along  and  copious  document  of  a  doctrinal  and  polemical 
nature,  in  which  the  doctrines  of  this  party  concerning  the 
resemblance  of  essence,  as  well  in  opposition  to  the  Nicene  as 
to  the  Eunomian  articles,  were  fully  unfolded ;  at  the  same 
time  that  the  church  was  warned  against  the  artifices  of  those 
who,  by  expunging  the  term  ovtrlo*  were  seeking  to  suppress  the 
doctrine  of  the  resemblance  of  essence  itself.  It  was  here 
very  clearly  shown  that  true  resemblance  in  all  other  things 
presupposed  resemblance  of  essence  ;  and  that  without  this 
the  notion  of  a  Son  of  God,  essentially  different  from  created 
existences,  could  not  be  maintained.  The  emperor  Constan- 
tius  heard  of  these  controversies.  It  was  contrived  to  pre- 
judice his  mind  against  several  of  the  leaders  of  the  Eunomian 
party ;  so  that  he  who  possessed  the  inclination — no  less  ex- 
pensive to  the  state  than  it  was  injurious  to  the  church — of  con- 
voking synods,*  held  it  to  be  necessary  once  more  to  convene 

to  secure.  Unless  we  suppose,  then,  that  Hilary  or  his  scribe  committed 
an  error  in  the  title,  but  one  other  supposition  remains, — which,  beyond 
question,  has  much  in  its  favour — viz.,  that  the  third  Sirmiau  creed  is 
here  meant.  The  only  difficulty  is,  that  it  does  not  perfectly  accord 
with  the  testimony  of  Athanasius,  that  Liberius  spent  two  years  in  exile ; 
which  statement,  however,  need  not  be  considered  as  claiming  to  be 
strictly  correct  in  point  of  chronology. 

*  The  moderate  pagan,  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  says  of  him,  1.  XXI.  c. 
16,  that,  by  the  multitude  of  synods  which  he  convened  for  the  purpose 
of  imposing  on  all  his  own  religious  opinions  (the  bishops  travelling  at 
the  public  expense,  and  in  the  public  vehicles),  he  interrupted  the  busi- 
ness of  the  public  conveyances,  rei  vehicularise  succidisse  nervos ;  and,  in 
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a  general  council,  at  which  the  bishops  of  the  East  and  of  the 
West  should  assist,  for  the  restoration  of  unity  to  the  church. 
Such  a  reunion  the  leaders  of  the  Arian  court-party  had  much 
reason  to  dread  ;  for  as  it  was  the  case  before,  that  the  common 
opposition  to  the  Nicene  Homoousion  had  united  together  the 
Arians  and  the  Semi-Arians,  so  it  might  easily  happen  now 
that  the  common  opposition  to  strict  Arianism  would  cause 
the  difference  between  the  Semi-Arians  of  the  East  and  the 
Homoousions  of  the  West  to  retire  into  the  background  ;  and, 
in  that  case,  the  far  inferior  strictly  Arian  party  would  have 
to  yield  to  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Orientals  and 
Occidentals  belonging  to  the  two  parties.  The  bishops  Ursa- 
cius  and  Valens,  therefore,  employed  every  art  in  their  power 
to  prevent  the  assembling  of  such  a  general  council  from  the 
two  quarters  of  the  world.  As  various  circumstances  came  to 
their  aid,  they  so  far  actually  succeeded  as  to  procure  that 
two  councils  should  be  assembled  instead  of  one ;  an  Oriental 
council  to  meet  at  Seleucia  in  Isuaria,  and  a  Western  council 
to  meet  at  Ariminum  (Rimini)  in  Italy. 

Next  Ursacius  and  Valens  entered  into  negociations  with 
several  bishops  of  the  Semi- Arian  party,  for  instance,  Basil 
and  Georgius,  whom  they  accidentally  met  at  the  emperor's 
court  in  Sirmium,  respecting  a  creed  which  was  to  be  laid 
before  the  councils  soon  to  be  assembled.  This  took  place  in 
the  evening  before  Pentecost,  A.D.  358.*  Just  as  in  the  case 
of  political  compromises,  something  was  sacrificed,  and  some- 
thing was  conceded  on  both  sides,  for  the  sake  of  union.  To 
the  Semi-Arians  it  was  conceded  that  the  Son  of  God  was 
before  all  time  and  before  all  conceivable  existence  generated 
of  God, — which  conception  was  to  be  apprehended  only  in  a 
spiritual  manner. f  It  was  conceded  to  them  that  the  Son 
was  in  all  respects  like  to  the  Father,  as  the  scriptures  taught. 
Under  this  "  all,"  the  Semi-Arians  might  understand  the 
ovaia  to  be  also  included  ;  but  the  Euriomians,  looking  at  the 
article  from  their  own  point  of  view,  instead  of  finding  in  the 

accordance  with  this,  Hilary  says :  Cursus  ipse  publicus  attritus  ad 
nihilum  perducitur.  Frag.  III.  ex  opere  historico,  s.  25. 

*  Of  these  transactions  Epiphanius  speaks,  hseres.  73,  and  moreover 
gives  the  date. 

t  Yet  the  Eunomians  also  might  admit  this,  understood  in  their  own 
way.  (See  above.) 

r2 
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clause  "according  to  the  scriptures,"  or  "as  the  scriptures 
teach,"  a  confirmation  of  that  resemblance  extending  to  all 
respects  might,  on  the  contrary,  consider  themselves  warranted 
so  to  interpret  the  clause,  as  if  it  contained  a  limitation  of 
what  went  before,  to  wit,  in  all  respects  so  far  as  the  holy 
scriptures  extended  this  all;  and  in  their  opinion  God  the 
Father,  according  to  the  scripture  doctrine,  was  to  be  com- 
pared, so  far  as  his  essence  was  concerned,  with  nothing 
besides  himself.  .  To  make  out  this  interpretation  they  may 
also  have  availed  themselves  of  the  article  which  the  Semi- 
Arians,  making  concessions  on  the  other  side,  allowed  to  pass, 
—  that  the  term  ovVt'a,  forasmuch  as  it  only  served,  from 
not  being  understood  by  the  laity,  to  create  disturbance,  and 
forasmuch  as  the  holy  scriptures  did  not  contain  this  word, 
should  for  the  future  never  be  employed  in  explaining  the 
doctrine  concerning  God.  As  this  confession  of  faith  was  a 
production  of  clerical  court-policy,  so  too  it  renounced  alto- 
gether the  ecclesiastical  form  in  its  conclusion,  being  drawn 
up  in  the  form  of  a  decree  proceeding  from  the  emperor's 
privy  council ;  and  when  it  was  mentioned  that  this  confession 
had  been  drawn  up  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  the  attri- 
bute which  pagan  flattery  had  given  to  the  head  of  the  Roman 
empire — that  of  the  Eternal — was  applied  to  Constantius.* 
The  weak  spot  here  exposed  by  this  court-party,  Athanasius 
well  knew  how  to  take  advantage  of:  he  said  of  the  Arians  that, 
in  affixing  with  so  much  precision  the  date  to  their  confession 
of  faith,  a  thing  that  was  customary  only  in  political  trans- 
actions, they  let  it  be  known  that  this  was  their  faith  only  for 
this  particular  moment ;  and  they  did  not  hesitate  to  give  to 
the  emperor  Constantius  the  epithet  "  Eternal,"  which  they 
refused  to  Christ. 

The  court-party,  whose  intention  was,  in  the  first  place,  by 
means  of  such  a  creed,  to  hush  up  all  differences,  now  dis- 
turbed their  friends  and  organs  in  both  the  councils  ;  but  their 
artful  plots  came  near  being  overthrown  by  the  firmness  and 
harmony  of  the  Homoousians  of  the  Western,  and  the  Ho- 
mceousians  of  the  Eastern  church  on  the  other  side.  The 
majority  in  the  two  councils  which  assembled  in  359— one  at 
Ariminum,  the  other  at  Seleucia — was  far  too  great  to  be 
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overreached  at  once.  In  both  councils  there  was  an  unwil- 
lingness to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  new  articles,  though 
they  contained  nothing  heretical,  and  bore  on  their  front  only 
the  love  of  peace.  Those,  especially  in  the  Western  church, 
who,  owing  to  their  ignorance  of  the  relation  of  the  church 
pastors  to  each  other,  could  not  penetrate  the  designs  which 
the  authors  of  such  forms  had  in  view,  were  still  full  of  mis- 
trust, and  joined  the  side  of  those  who  understood  the  real 
motives.  So,  by  the  majority  of  the  council  at  Rimini,  the 
Nicene  creed,  and  by  the  majority  of  the  council  at  Seleucia, 
the  fourth  Antiochian  creed,  were  maintained  in  opposition  to 
all  those  proposals.  But  when  the  court-bishops  found  that 
with  all  their  arts  they  were  defeated  in  the  councils  them- 
selves, they  still  endeavoured  to  carry  out  their  designs  in 
another  way,  by  these  low  artifices  in  which  they  were  not  to 
be  excelled.  The  two  councils,  by  the  direction  of  the  em- 
peror, were  to  lay  before  him  their  decisions,  each  sending  ten 
delegates  chosen  from  the  body  of  assembled  bishops.  The 
bishops  at  Rimini  had  earnestly  petitioned  the  emperor  for  a 
speedy  decision,  in  order  that  they  might  return  to  the  com- 
munities where  their  presence  was  needed  ;  but  the  delegates 
of  the  West  could  not  obtain  an  audience  from  the  emperor, 
who  pretended  that  he  must  first  dispose  of  the  political 
business  on  his  hands,  so  as  to  have  his  mind  perfectly  free  to 
deliberate  on  sacred  things.  Under  this  pretence  they  were 
put  off  from  one  time  to  another,  and  obliged  to  pass  the 
winter  in  Adrianople.  The  bishops  meanwhile  must  quietly 
remain  assembled  at  Rimini,  and  leave  their  communities  in 
the  lurch ;  yet  there  were  several  who  left  without  waiting  to 
obtain  permission  of  absence  from  Constantinople.  After  the 
ten  bishops  had  become  pretty  well  weary  of  journeying  from 
one  place  to  another,  and  of  waiting  for  the  emperor's  pleasure, 
and  when  they  were  longing  to  get  back  to  their  country  and 
to  their  churches,  Ursacius  and  Valens  began  to  urge  them 
with  motives,  taking  advantage  of  their  impatience  at  any 
longer  residence  in  the  East,  as  well  as  of  their  ignorance  of 
the  relation  in  which  the  church  parties  of  the  East  stood  to 
each  other.  They  prevailed  upon  them  at  Nicae,  in  Thrace,  to 
subscribe  their  names  to  a  creed  which,  according  to  the  plan 
so  often  mentioned,  forbade  all  propositions  respecting  the 
ovaia,  as  being  unscriptural,  and  merely  stated  in  general  that 
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the  Son  of  God  was  like  the  Father,  as  the  Holy  Scriptures 
taught.  With  this  creed  they  repaired  to  Rimini,  and  there 
also,  by  artful  representations  and  threats,  succeeded  in  carry- 
ing through  their  design  with  the  majority.  The  happy  issue 
of  these  proceedings  was  now  used  as  an  argument  in  treating 
with  tiie  deputies  of  the  Oriental  council,  who  were  staying  at 
Constantinople.  It  was  represented  to  them  that  the  object 
was  at  last  attained,  which  had,  for  so  long  a  time,  been 
sought  in  vain, — to  banish  the  Nicene  creed  and  the  Homoou- 
sion  from  the  Western  church.  Such  an  opportunity  ought 
not  to  be  suffered  to  pass  without  advantage ;  and  in  the 
article  which  set  forth  a  resemblance  between  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  as  the  scriptures  taught  it,  everything  was  in  fact 
contained  which  they  could  reasonably  require.  Besides  this, 
the  emperor  Constantius,  though  busily  engaged  in  making 
preparations  for  a  great  festival,*  yet  took  an  active  part  in 
these  transactions.  He  spent  an  entire  day  and  most  of  the 
night  in  the  council  of  bishops,  sparing  no  efforts  of  his  own 
to  persuade  the  delegates  to  yield.  By  his  authority  and  in- 
fluence, which  perhaps  had  more  weight  than  his  reasons,  it 
was  finally  brought  about  that  the  deputies  of  the  Oriental 
council  also  subscribed  a  creed  similar  in  all  respects  to  that 
proposed  at  Rimini.  A  council  which  assembled  at  Constan- 
tinople in  360  re-confirmed  this  creed.  Moreover,  Eudoxius, 
the  principal  mover  of  the  Eunomian  party  at  Antioch,  had 
succeeded  in  getting  himself  made  bishop  of  Constantinople ; 
the  bishop  Macedonius,  who  belonged  to  the  Semi- Arian  party, 
and  who  had  made  himself  unpopular  by  his  violent  measures, 
having  been  deposed.  Eudoxius,  who  now,  as  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople, enjoyed  the  greatest  influence,  united  his  efforts 
with  those  of  Acacius,  bishop  of  Caesarea  in  Palestine,  a  man 
whose  personal  character  gave  him  considerable  authority,  to 
bring  it  about  in  the  first  place,  that  the  creed  from  which 
the  articles  concerning  the  ovaia  were  expunged  should  be 
everywhere  adopted.  The  emperor  Constantius  detested  as 
blasphemers  those  who  openly  taught  and  defended  the  Euno- 
mian doctrines  ;  and  as  refractory,  as  the  disturbers  of  good 
order,  and  enemies  to  the  peace  of  the  church,  those  who 
advocated  the  Homoousion  and  the  Homoiousion.  Both  parties 
must  inevitably  incur  his  displeasure,  if  they  ventured  on  a 
*  In  celebration  of  his  entrance  into  the  consular  office. 
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free  and  open  expression  of  their  opinions — if  they  refused  to 
comply  with  the  humours  of  the  court.  The  emperor  had 
resolved  to  put  an  end  to  all  doctrinal  disputes  by  means  of 
the  artificial  arrangement  above  described:  deposition  and 
exile,  or  even  a  worse  fate,  threatened  the  bishops  who  refused 
to  acquiesce.  Eudoxius  himself  must  consent  to  desert  his 
favourite  Ae'tius  of  Antioch,  who  had  become  offensive  to  the 
emperor  by  too  open  a  display  of  his  Arian  logic.  Eudoxius 
had  procured  for  Eunomius  the  bishopric  of  Cyzicus  ;  but  he 
advised  him  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  times.  Eunomius, 
however,  neglected  to  follow  this  counsel  of  a  prudent  church 
policy  ;  and,  having  openly  taught  his  doctrines,  was  com- 
plained of  to  the  emperor,  who  manifested  the  warmest  dis- 
pleasure. His  friend  Eudoxius,  who  told  him  that  he  must 
ascribe  this  misfortune  to  the  neglect  of  his  own  good  advice, 
warned  him  of  the  persecution  which  lay  in  store  for  him,  and 
he  fled.  He  now  became  the  leader  of  the  party  which  went 
by  his  name,  the  other  important  members  of  it  being  governed 
more  by  political  than  by  doctrinal  motives.  If  the  dominion 
of  that  party  which  procured  the  adoption  of  the  creed  of 
Nicae  and  Rimini  could  have  lasted  longer,  still  it  would  have 
been  hardly  possible  for  the  two  contending  parties  to  continue 
holding  this  undefined  and  neutral  position.  The  strict  Arian 
or  Eunomian  party  would  doubtless  have  at  length  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  expunging  of  the  articles  relating  to  the  ovcria, 
to  make  their  own  openly  expressed  doctrines  the  dominant 
creed  of  the  church ;  as,  in  fact,  an  attempt  of  this  sort  had 
already  been  made  at  Antioch,  which  was  only  suppressed 
through  fear  of  the  emperor.* 

This  artificial  union  created  in  many  churches  the  utmost 
confusion.  Many,  who  really  agreed  with  each  other  in  their 
system  of  faith,  were  in  this  way  separated  by  misunderstand- 
ings :  for  many,  who  out  of  weakness  or  ignorance  of  the  rela- 
tions of  the  contending  doctrinal  parties  to  one  another,  had 
subscribed  the  creed  which  left  out  the  articles  respecting  the 
ovoia,  were  now  regarded  by  the  zealots  of  their  own  party  as 
apostates,  as  betrayers  of  the  true  doctrine,  as  Arians.  They 
seemed  to  stand  in  church  fellowship  with  those  who,  in  their 
system  of  faith,  were  not  one  with  them  ;  and  by  those  who 
should  have  borne  with  them  as  brethren  weak  in  the  faith, 
*  Sozom.  1.  IV.  c.  29. 
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brethren  erring  through  ignorance,  they  were  treated  with 
hostility,  as  false  teachers. 

But  an  arrangement  which  had  been  carried  through  by 
outward  force,  and  imposed  on  the  church  by  arbitrary  human 
will,  in  defiance  of  her  own  natural  course  of  development, 
could  have  no  substantial  basis,  but  must  dissolve  of  itself  as 
soon  as  the  outward  force  was  removed  from  which  the  whole 
had  proceeded.  "With  the  death  of  the  emperor  Constantius 
everything  took  an  entirely  different  direction,  and  under  the 
reign  of  the  pagan  emperor,  his  successor,  who  gave  equal 
liberty  to  all  the  Christian  parties,  the  relations  of  these 
parties  to  each  other,  after  throwing  off  what  had  been  im- 
posed upon  them,  could  proceed  to  shape  themselves  after  a 
manner  conformed  to  the  actual  course  of  church  development. 
The  party  attached  to  the  Homoousion  were  prepared  to  derive 
the  greatest  advantage  from  their  former  oppressions,  and 
from  the  period  of  freedom  which  now  followed ;  for  many 
had,  in  fact,  been  estranged  from  it  merely  by  force  or  by 
misunderstanding,  and  these  were  now  willing  to  break  loose 
again  from  their  connection  with  the  Arian  party,  and  unite 
themselves  with  those  to  whom  they  had  always  remained 
bound  by  the  ties  of  faith.  In  the  next  place,  Semi-Arianism 
was  well  suited  to  form  a  transition-point  to  the  more  con- 
sistent system  of  the  Homoousion  ;  and  the  collision  into  which 
Semi-Arianism  had  fallen  with  Eunomianism  would  naturally 
tend  to  promote  this  transition.  But  the  persecutions  which 
the  zealous  professors  of  the  Homoousion  had  been  obliged  to 
undergo  might  easily  engender  a  repulsive  fanaticism,  which 
would  tend  to  multiply  divisions  and  misunderstandings,  as  we 
see  in  the  case  of  Lucifer  of  Cagliari.  The  great  Athanasius, 
however,  was  not  less  distinguished  for  his  prudence  and 
moderation  in  the  time  of  peace  than  he  had  been  for  his 
firmness  and  consistency  in  the  season  of  conflict ;  and  through 
his  influence,  which  was  supported  by  that  of  others  of  like 
temper,  such  as  Eusebius  of  Vercelli,  this  danger  was  averted 
from  the  church. 

Several  of  the  bishops,  on  their  way  home  from  their 
banishment  in  different  countries,  met  together  under  the 
presidency  of  Athanasius  at  Alexandria.  Here  it  was  resolved 
to  do  all  that  was  possible  in  the  way  of  meeting  those  who 
were  desirous  of  uniting  once  more  with  the  orthodox  church. 
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Those  who,  under  the  preceding  government,  had,  through 
weakness,  allowed  themselves  to  be  hurried  into  fellowship 
with  the  Arian  party,  might  without  any  further  steps  be  ac- 
knowledged and  received  as  members  of  the  Catholic  church, 
and  be  retained  in  the  same  offices  which  they  had  hitherto 
filled  in  their  respective  communities.*  To  those  only  who 
had  been  among  the  leaders  of  the  Arian  party  this  privilege 
was  not  conceded,  but  yet  they  might  be  received  as  members 
of  the  Catholic  church  on  renouncing  their  spiritual  offices. 
This  ecclesiastical  body  expressed  its  views  in  a  noble  spirit 
of  Christian  charity  :  "  We  wish  all  who  still  stand  aloof  from 
us,  and  who  seem  to  have  united  with  the  Arians,  would  give 
up  their  delusion,  so  that  all  in  every  place  might  say,  '  One 
Lord,  one  faith  ;' — for  what  is  so  glorious  and  lovely  as  that, 
in  the  words  of  the  sweet  singer,  brethren  should  dwell  toge- 
ther in  unity?  (Ps.  cxxxiii.  1)  for  so  we  believe  the  Lord  also 
will  dwell  with  us  according  to  his  promise,  '  I  will  dwell  in 
them,  and  walk  with  them.'  "  Divisions  also,  which  had  arisen 
from  disputes  about  words,  it  was  attempted  to  heal  by  coming 
to  a  mutual  understanding  respecting  the  conception  denoted  by 
the  words.  In  respect  to  one  schism  alone,  which  had  arisen 
in  the  Antiochian  church,  but  where,  in  like  manner,  there 
was  no  real  difference  of  doctrinal  views  at  bottom,  this  aim 
was  frustrated,  through  the  want  of  impartiality ;  and  so  the 
germ  was  nourished,  of  a  long-continued,  and  in  its  conse- 
quences, important  schism,  of  which  we  must  now  speak  in  brief. 
The  beginning  of  this  schism  is  to  be  traced  back  to  a  much 
earlier  period.  About  the  year  330,  the  already  mentioned 
Eustathius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  had  been  deposed  from  his 
office  by  the  Anti-Nicene  party ;  but  a  majority  of  the  com- 
munity remained  faithfully  attached  to  him.  They  refused  to 
acknowledge  as  their  bishops  the  Arians  who  were  thrust  upon 
them,  and  formed  a  separate  church  party  under  the  name  of 
Eustathians.  When,  in  360,  the  Arian  bishop  Eudoxius  re- 

*  It  was  thought  that  indulgence  could  the  more  properly  be  em- 
ployed in  this  case,  inasmuch  as  several  of  the  bishops  had  yielded  only 
in  form,  in  order  to  retain  possession  of  their  churches,  and  preserve 
these  from  the  infection  of  Arianism,  -which  would  otherwise  have  been 
spread  through  them  by  Arian  bishops  placed  over  them  by  force ;  as 
Aaron  yielded  for  the  moment  to  the  Jewish  people,  in  order  to  keep 
them  from  returning  back  to  Egypt  and  falling  irrecoverably  into  idola- 
try. See  Athanas.  epist.  ad  Rufinianum. 
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signed  the  bishopric  of  Antioch  to  become  bishop  of  the  im- 
perial city  of  the  East  Roman  empire,  Meletius,  then  bishop 
of  Sebaste  in  Armenia,  was,  after  a  long  contest,  chosen  his 
successor.  Meletius  was  attached  to  the  Nicene  doctrine,  or 
at  least  inclined  that  way,  but  he  did  not  belong  to  the  zealots 
who  made  the  essence  of  Christianity  to  consist  in  this  or  that 
formula  of  belief,  and  who  in  their  sermons  treated  of  nothing- 
else  than  the  current  doctrinal  questions  of  the  day.*  It  is 
probable  that,  without  entering  into  controversies  of  doctrine, 
he  presented  in  his  discourses  the  gospel  truths  in  the  way 
best  suited  to  the  wants  of  his  flock.  The  Arians,  who  could 
not  understand  the  spirit  of  such  a  man,  interpreted  this 
moderation  as  a  proof  of  his  agreement  with  their  own  doc- 
trines, or  at  least  supposed  they  might  reckon,  that  if  he 
had  hitherto  appeared  neutral,  he  would  now,  out  of  gratitude 
for  so  important  a  bishopric,  openly  preach  Arianism  in  his 
sermons :  but  they  found  themselves  mistaken. 

Meletius  preached  an  inaugural  discourse  in  361, f  charac- 
terized by  a  spirit  of  Christian  moderation  entirely  free  from 
the  fear  of  man.  His  starting  point  was,  that  fellowship  with 
Christ  J  is  the  foundation  of  the  whole  Christian  life ;  that  he 
only  who  has  the  Son,  can  have  the  Father  also.  "  But  we 
shall  continue,"  said  he,  "  in  fellowship  with  the  Son  and  with 
the  Father,  when  before  God  and  the  elect  angels,  nay,  also 
before  kings,  we  confess  him,  and  are  not  ashamed  of  our  con- 
fession." This  brought  him  to  lay  down  his  own  confession  of 
faith  concerning  the  Son  in  decided  opposition  to  strict  Arian- 
ism, yet  in  so  moderate  expressions,  that  even  Semi- Arians 
could  have  nothing  to  find  fault  with,  as  he  did  not  touch  upon 
the  disputed  Homoousion.  Perhaps  Meletius  belonged  to  the 
class  who,  like  many  of  the  Orientals,  had  gradually  gone 
over  from  the  moderate  Semi- Arianism  which  we  find  in  a 

*  Thus,  doubtless,  sermons  were  often  preached,  which  were  entirely 
barren  of  profit  to  the  hearers.  An  example  of  bad  taste,  carried  to  a 
singular  extreme,  is  given  in  the  case  of  a  discourse  preached  by  an 
Arian  at  Antioch.  Hilar.  c.  Constant,  s.  13.  The  point  was,  that  God, 
in  the  proper  sense,  could  not  have  a  son ;  for  if  he  had  a  son,  he  must 
also  have  had  a  wife  with  whom  he  could  live  and  have  intercourse; 
and  so  on  after  the  same  absurd  and  irreverent  manner,  little  to  the 
edification  of  his  flock. 

t  Preserved  in  Epiphan.  haeres.  73.     Galland.  t.  V. 
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Cyrill  of  Jerusalem,  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Nicene  council. 
He  purposely  took  care  not  to  give  way  too  much  to  the  doc- 
trinal tendency  of  his  hearers,  not  to  venture  upon  too  nice 
distinctions  ;  and  for  this  reason  he  even  rebuked  the  speculative 
pride  which  affected  to  know  and  determine  too  much  concern- 
ing these  incomprehensible  things.  He  reminded  them  of  the 
apostle's  words  that  human  knowledge  was  but  in  part,  and  that 
perfect  knowledge  was  to  be  expected  only  in  the  life  to  come. 

When  the  Arians  saw  they  had  been  deceived  in  their 
expectations  from  Meletius,  they  deposed  and  banished  him, 
after  he  had  been  in  the  active  duties  of  his  office  scarcely  a 
month.  Now  the  friends  of  Eustathius,  who  in  the  meantime 
had  died,  instead  of  attaching  themselves  to  Meletius,  as  they 
ought  to  have  done,  since  he  agreed  with  them  in  doctrine, 
had  contracted  a  prejudice  against  him,  and  suspected  him 
because  he  had  been  instituted  bishop  by  the  Arian  party,  and 
perhaps  also  because,  as  he  did  not  belong  to  the  number 
of  blind  zealots,  he  appeared  to  them  not  sufficiently  decided. 
Hence  they  did  not  acknowledge  him  as  bishop,  and  remained 
a  separate  party  under  the  presbyter  Paulinus,  who  had  already 
for  a  long  time  conducted  their  public  worship.  The  docu- 
ment of  the  Alexandrian  council  was  now  sent  separately  to 
the  flock  of  Paulinus.  This  community  was  invited,  with  all 
love,  to  receive  those  of  the  other  party  who  were  willing  to 
unite  with  them,  dismissing  controversies  on  unessential  mat- 
ters and  verbal  disputes,  which  hindered  union  ;  but  no  mention 
was  made  of  Meletius.  All  this  plainly  showed  that  only  the 
church  of  Paulinus  was  acknowledged  to  be  in  the  right,  and 
that  there  was  no  inclination  to  recognize  Meletius.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  Lucifer  of  Cagliari  was  sent  to  hush  the  disputes, 
a  man  the  least  of  all  fitted  to  be  a  mediator  of  peace.  It 
was  wholly  in  character  with  his  ignorant  zeal  that  he  should 
pronounce  Meletius  an  Arian,  and  give  a  head  to  the  opposite 
party,  by  ordaining  Paulinus  as  their  bishop.  Thus  was  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  schism  which  was  propagated  for  a  long 
time,  and  which,  on  account  of  the  general  sympathy  of  the 
other  churches,  came  to  have  important  consequences :  for  the 
Western  and  the  Alexandrian  churches  declared  in  favour  of 
Paulinus  ;  the  Oriental  church,  for  the  most  part,  in  favour  of 
Meletius. 

The  same  Lucifer,  who  gave  to  the  Antiochian  schism  a 
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duration  which,  without  his  interference,  it  perhaps  never 
would  have  had,  proceeded,  in  this  same  spirit  of  ignorant 
?.eal,  to  lay  the  beginnings  of  another  important  schism.  The 
moderation  which  reigned  in  the  decisions  of  the  Alexandrian 
council  could  not,  of  course,  be  very  pleasing  to  a  man  of  his 
character.  He  was  for  receiving  no  one  who  had  been  con- 
nected with  the  Arian  party,  so  long  as  he  retained  his  office ; 
and,  as  he  believed  that  the  catholic  church  was  defiled  by  the 
re-admission  of  unworthy  ecclesiastics,  he  became  the  founder 
of  a  separate  party,  the  Luciferites,  who  regarded  themselves 
as  constituting  the  only  pure  church. 

Under  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Jovian,  the  relation  of  the 
parties  to  each  other  continued,  in  the  main,  to  be  the  same ; 
for  although  this  emperor  espoused  the  Nicene  doctrine,  yet 
it  was  his  principle  (see  above)  never  to  interfere,  by  his  po- 
litical power,  either  in  the  affairs  of  religion  generally,  or  in 
the  internal  concerns  of  the  church  in  particular.  The  same 
principle  was  followed  by  his  successor,  the  emperor  Valen- 
tinian ;  but  his  brother  Valens,  to  whose  hands  he  had  en- 
trusted the  government  of  the  East,  being  a  pupil  of  the 
bishop  Eudoxius,  from  whom  he  had  received  baptism,  was  a 
zealous  Arian,  and  as  by  natural  disposition  he  was  inclined 
to  harsh,  cruel,  and  despotic  measures,  he  allowed  himself  to 
be  used  as  a  tool  of  the  fanaticism  and  of  the  ambitious  designs 
of  the  Arian  clergy.  Then  followed  a  period  of  most  de- 
plorable desolation  in  many  of  the  Oriental  churches.  Worthy 
bishops  were  persecuted  and  driven  away  ;  worthless  men, 
who  had  their  friends  and  patrons  among  the  imperial  eunuchs 
and  chamberlains,  were  imposed  on  the  churches  as  clergymen 
and  bishops.  Still,  however,  this  persecution  turned  out  to 
be  rather  favourable  than  prejudicial  to  the  interest  of  the 
Nicene  party,  for  the  Semi-Arians  were  driven  more  and 
more,  by  the  persecutions  which  they  had  to  suffer  from  the 
dominant  Arian  party,  to  the  party  of  the  Homoousians.  It 
was  only  by  uniting  with  the  last  party,  now  dominant  in  the 
West,  that  they  could  expect  to  obtain  help  in  their  oppressed 
situation.  Aversion  to  the  strictly  Arian  party,  the  wish  to 
be  united  with  the  party  which  in  many  quarters  offered  them 
the  hand,  and  which  could  afford  them  the  most  powerful  as- 
sistance,— all  this  led  many  among  the  Semi-Arians  to  measure 
the  difference  which  separated  the  two  parties  by  another 
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standard  than  that  which  they  had  hitherto  applied.  They  ex- 
plained to  themselves  the  Homoousion  at  first  in  their  own 
sense,  just  as  many  had  already  done  at  the  Nicene  council, 
but  with  this  difference,  that  the  approximation  was  then  the 
effect  of  outward  constraint,  while  at  bottom  there  was  an 
earnest  desire  that  this  compulsory  union  might  be  dissolved ; 
but  here,  on  the  contrary,  the  approximation  grew  out  of 
inward  inclination.  Add  to  this,  that  all  that  was  distin- 
guished on  the  side  of  science  and  intellect  inclined  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Homoousion  ;  and  that  this  party  accordingly, 
which  must  finally  prevail  on  account  of  the  consistency  of 
their  system,  obtained  also  increasing  consequence  by  the 
superiority  of  the  character  and  talents  enlisted  on  its  side. 

Jt  was  especially  the  three  great  church  teachers  of  Cappa- 
docia,  Basil  of  Caesarea,  his  brother  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and 
his  friend  Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  who,  with  the  like  prudent 
zeal,  guided  by  freedom  of  spirit  and  moderation  of  temper, 
contributed  to  procure  the  victory  for  the  Nicene  doctrines  in 
the  Oriental  church.  The  labours  of  Basil  fall  more  particu- 
larly within  the  period  of  the  reign  of  Valens.  Not  only  by 
his  energy  and  firmness,  but  also  by  his  high  standing  in  the 
opinion  of  the  people,  he  offered  a  successful  resistance  to  the 
tyranny  of  Valens  ;  and  by  his  means  the  entire  province  of 
Cappadocia  was  preserved  from  those  desolations  occasioned 
by  the  influence  of  arbitrary  will,  which  befel  other  provinces 
of  the  East.  The  emperor  Valens,  when  he  visited  Caesarea, 
was  for  compelling  him  to  receive  his  Arians  into  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  church.  Ihe  Tpraefect  Modestus  sent  for  him,  and, 
on  the  principles  of  the  Roman  state  religion,  demanded  whe- 
ther he  alone,  when  all  others  obeyed  the  emperor,  dared  to 
wish  to  have  any  other  religion  than  that  of  his  master.* 
Basil  replied  that  he  had  nothing  to  be  afraid  of;  possessions, 
of  which  men  might  deprive  him,  he  had  none,  except  his  few 
books  and  his  cloak.  An  exile  was  no  exile  for  him,  since  he 
knew  that  the  whole  earth  is  the  Lord's.  If  torture  was 
threatened,  his  feeble  body  would  yield  to  the  first  blows,  and 
death  would  bring  him  nearer  to  his  God,  after  whom  he 
longed.  Valens  himself  was  constrained  to  show  respect  for 
Basil.  Many  times  he  was  on  the  point  of  condemning  him 
to  exile,t  but  he  did  not  venture  on  that  step.  In  general  the 
*  'On  fw  rat  fiag-iXiw;  Somrxivn;.  •}•  Gregor.  Naz.  orat.  20. 
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great  love  and  the  great  consideration  in  which  many  of  the 
bishops  stood  with  the  people  was  a  means  of  security  to  their 
churches.  The  ardent  desire  of  the  people  of  Alexandria  for 
Athanasius,  who,  for  a  wise  purpose,  had  for  some  months 
withdrawn  himself,  induced  the  emperor  Valens,  from  the  ap- 
prehension of  a  tumult,  to  recall  him  ;  and  Athanasius  enjoyed 
in  the  last  years  of  his  toilsome  and  stormy  life,  until  373,  the 
quiet  which  had  before  been  denied  him. 

By  Basil's  freedom  of  spirit  and  moderation  the  union  also 
was  promoted  between  the  divided  church  parties — the  union 
of  the  Western  and  Eastern  churches,  which  had  been  thrown 
into  still  more  violent  hostility  to  each  other  in  consequence  of 
the  Antiochian  schism  ;  and  he  would  have  accomplished  still 
more,  had  he  been  able  to  overcome  the  pride  and  obstinacy 
of  the  Roman  bishops.  The  alliance  between  the  East  and  the 
West  had,  however,  the  effect,  at  last,  of  inducing  the  emperor 
Valentinian,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother,  to  publish  an 
edict,  in  the  year  375,  in  which  they  protested  against  those  by 
whom  the  name  and  power  of  the  princes  were  wrongly  made 
use  of  in  persecutions  under  pretext  of  religion. 

The  victory  of  the  party  attached  to  the  Nicene  council,  the 
way  for  which  had  been  prepared  by  the  free  development  of 
the  church  doctrine  out  of  itself,  was  fully  established  exter- 
nally also  under  the  emperor  Theodosius  the  Great.  Already, 
by  a  law  of  the  year  380,  he  directed  that  only  those  who 
agreed  with  the  bishops,  Peter  of  Alexandria  or  Damasus  of 
Rome,  in  their  system  of  faith — that  is,  who  were  in  favour  of 
the  Nicene  doctrine  concerning  the  identity  of  essence — should 
remain  in  possession  of  the  churches  ;  and  this  law  the  emperor 
sought  gradually  to  carry  into  execution.  When,  in  the  month 
of  November  of  this  year,  he  made  his  triumphal  entry  into. 
Constantinople,  the  Anti-Nicene  party  was  there  dominant,  as 
it  had  been  for  forty  years.  There  was  one  individual  who 
had  been  engaged  for  two  years  in  collecting  together,  and 
continually  making  additions  to,  the  bereaved,  scattered  com- 
munity of  those  who,  in  the  midst  of  the  reigning  Arian  party, 
professed  the  Nicene  doctrine.  This  was  the  before-mentioned 
Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  whose  whole  life  took  a  character  of 
instability  from  oscillating  between  the  contemplative  bent 
and  practical  activity  in  the  discharge  of  official  duties.  As  he 
had  often  already  withdrawn  from  the  contemplative  life  tu 
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embark  in  ecclesiastical  affairs ;  and  then,  without  due  regard 
to  propriety,  had  deserted  his  post  and  retired  again  to  the 
life  of  seclusion ;  so  now  he  had  finally  withdrawn  from  the 
pressure  of  affairs,  from  the  administration  of  the  bishopric  left 
vacant  by  the  death  of  his  father  at  Nazianzen,  to  a  retreat 
near  Seleucia  in  Isauria.  It  then  came  about  that  he  must  be 
called  from  this  quiet  seclusion  to  an  unquiet  public  life  of 
conflict  and  trial.  He  was  summoned  to  preside  over  that 
small  and  forsaken  community  consisting  of  the  oppressed  ad- 
herents to  the  Nicene  doctrine  in  Constantinople.  Renouncing 
once  more  the  contemplative  life,  he  undertook  this  mission, 
partly  because  he  deemed  himself  bound  not  to  let  the  oppor- 
tunity pass  unimproved,  of  effecting  so  much  for  the  victory 
of  pure  doctrine  as  might  be  accomplished  at  Constantinople  ; 
in  part  also,  perhaps,  because  the  prospect  of  entering  upon  so 
wide  and  splendid  a  field  of  labour  as  might  be  opened  for  him 
at  Constantinople  had  more  attractions  for  a  man  who  was  not 
wholly  free  from  vanity,  than  the  narrow  field  at  Nazianzen. 
As,  in  large  cities,  splendid  gifts  of  oratory  were  in  no  small 
request,  Gregory  might,  by  that  means,  effect  much  for  the 
spread  of  the  Nicene  doctrine  at  Constantinople.  Far-famed 
are  the  five  discourses  which  he  preached  there  in  defence  of 
the  Nicene  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  against  the  objections  of 
the  Eunomians,  and  which  gained  for  him  the  surname  of  the 
Theologian.*  By  the  way  in  which  he  distinguished  himself 
from  other  impatient,  violent  bishops,  who  abandoned  them- 
selves to  the  impulses  of  a  passionate  zeal — by  uniting  modera- 
tion with  zeal  for  pure  doctrine — by  shaming  his  passionate 
and  fanatical  enemies  through  his  own  gentleness  and  forbear- 
ance, he  might  doubtless  effect  more  than  by  his  eloquence. 
It  is  also  the  merit  of  Gregory,  that  he  did  not,  like  other 
church-teachers  of  this  period  who  had  been  drawn  into  the 
field  of  controversy,  forget,  in  his  zeal  for  those  views  of  doc- 
trine which  he  had  found  to  be  correct,  that  the  essence  of 
Christianity  does  not  consist  in  speculative  notions,  but  in  the 
life  ;  that  he  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  misled  by  an  exclu- 
sive zeal  for  orthodoxy  of  conceptions,  to  neglect  practical 
Christianity.  Much  rather  did  he  make  it  a  matter  of  special 

*  'O  SsoXoyof,  because  S-toZ.fyia,  in  the  stricter  sense,  was  the  term 
applied  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  divinity,  as  contradistinguished  from 
uKnefuat)  the  doctrine  of  his  incarnation. 
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concern  to  combat  that  exclusively  prevailing  tendency  to  spe- 
culation in  religion,  which  tended  to  the  injury  of  a  living, 
active  Christianity  —  a  tendency  which  was  so  very  agreeable 
to  the  mass  of  worldly  men,  because  it  made  it  easy  for  them 
to  put  on  the  appearance  of  zeal  for  piety  and  orthodoxy,  and 
to  deceive  the  judgment  of  others,  and  in  part  also  their  own 
conscience,  while  they  spared  themselves  from  the  contest  with 
sin  in  their  own  hearts  and  in  the  world  without  them.  He 
often  declared  strongly  against  the  delusive  notion,  that  all 
manner  of  frivolity  might  be  united  with  zeal  for  sound  doc- 
trine, and  often  presented  before  his  hearers,  with  pointed 
earnestness,  the  truth  that,  without  a  holy  sense  of  divine 
things,  men  could  have  no  understanding  of  them  ;  that  sacred 
matters  must  be  treated  in  a  sacred  manner.  He  often  spoke 
against  the  perverse  manner  of  those  who  looked  upon  discus- 
sions on  divine  things  as  any  other  conversation  *  on  topics  of 
ordinary  discourse,  and  often  declared  to  them,  that  the  full 
and  perfect  knowledge  of  divine  things  was  not  the  end  of  the 
present  earthly  life,  but  that  its  end  was,  "  by  becoming  holy, 
to  become  capable  of  the  full  intuition  in  the  life  eternal." 
Gregory  at  first  held  the  meetings  of  his  church  in  the  hall  of 
a  private  house  belonging  to  a  kinsman  of  his.  This  being  the 
spot  whence  the  triumph  of  the  Nicene  doctrine  at  Constanti- 
nople began,  the  private  place  of  assembly  was  subsequently 
converted  into  a  large  church,  which,  in  commemoration  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  pure  doctrine  there  commenced,  received 
the  name  of  Anastasia. 

Thus  the  emperor  Theodosius,  on  his  entering  into  Constan- 
tinople, found  the  community  whose  faith  he  acknowledged  as 
his  own,  with  its  bishop,  Gregory,  not  even  in  possession  of  a 
church,  but  assembled  in  one  corner  of  the  city  in  a  private 
house,  while  the  Arian  bishop  Demophilus  was  in  possession  of 
all  the  churches.  The  emperor  left  it  to  the  latter's  choice, 
either  to  subscribe  to  the  Nicene  creed,  or  to  give  up  the 
churches.  Demophilus  was  not  a  man  who  regarded  the 
favour  of  princes  and  earthly  prosperity  as  of  more  account 
than  the  interests  of  religion  and  of  the  truth.  He  chose  to  do 
the  latter  ;  and  the  Arians,  from  this  time  onward,  were 
obliged  to  hold  their  assemblies  at  Constantinople  without  the 
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city  walls,  which  they  continued  to  do  until  into  the  sixth 
century. 

Gregory  was  then  conducted  by  the  emperor,  surrounded  by 
his  nobles  and  the  imperial  body  guard,  which  was  necessary 
to  protect  him  from  the  insults  of  the  fanatical  multitude  still 
devoted  to  Arianism,  into  the  cathedral.  The  heavens  were 
overclouded  and  dark  when  this  took  place,  which  was  inter- 
preted by  the  superstition  of  the  bigoted  zealots  as  a  token  of 
the  divine  anger ;  but,  as  the  clouds  scattered,  and  the  sun 
broke  through,  this  delusion  was  refuted,  and  a  favourable  im- 
pression produced.  The  emperor  now  resolved  to  assemble  a 
second  general  council  in  the  capital  of  the  East  Roman  em- 
pire which  should  settle  the  hitherto  disputed  questions,  seal 
the  triumph  of  the  Nicene  doctrine,  and  at  the  same  time 
solemnly  inaugurate  the  new  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  according  to  the  original  plan.  In 
the  beginning,  when  for  the  most  part  none  but  Asiatic 
bishops  were  present  at  the  council,  Meletius,  bishop  of  An- 
tioch,  venerable  on  account  of  his  great  age  and  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  Arian  doctrines,  stood  at  the  head  of  the  assembled 
body,  and  by  him  Gregory  of  Nazianzen  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Constantinople.  Meletius  soon  after  died  ;  and 
Gregory  came  in  possession  of  the  highest  authority,  which, 
moreover,  his  new  position,  as  patriarch  of  the  second  capital 
of  the  world,  would  give  him. 

To  Gregory  had  been  bequeathed,  by  his  friend  Basil,  the 
favourite  plan  of  bringing  about,  between  the  two  great  por- 
tions of  the  church,  a  restoration  of  the  peace  which  had  been 
disturbed,  especially  by  the  Antiochian  schism.  The  death  of 
Meletius,  during  the  session  of  the  council,  furnished  a  fa- 
vourable opportunity  for  effecting  this  object.  Paulinus,  too, 
was  very  old ;  and  if  no  successor  was  chosen  to  Meletius,  the 
steps  probably  might  soon  be  taken  for  a  new  choice,  in  which 
both  the  parties  could  unite,  and  the  schism  would  be  brought 
to  an  end.  Gregory  used  every  possible  argument  to  persuade 
the  other  Oriental  bishops,  although,  as  the  friend  of  Meletius, 
he  might  be  more  prejudiced  than  others  on  this  side  ;  but 
his  arguments  were  defeated  by  the  ambition  and  obstinacy  of 
many,  who  would  yield  none  of  their  rights,  and  who  chose 
the  bishop  Flavian  us  as  Meletius's  successor.  Thus  a  new 
prop  was  given  to  the  schism,  which  continued  to  propagate 
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itself  till  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  although  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Eustathian  party  was  ever  on  the  wane.  The 
manner  in  which  this  division  was  at  last  wholly  removed,  stood 
in  direct  contrast  to  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  elicited 
and  maintained — evincing  how,  in  matters  of  this  sort,  the 
advances  of  love  will  accomplish  vastly  more  than  all  force 
and  all  arguments  of  persuasion.  The  venerable  bishop, 
Alexander  of  Antioch,  on  a  festival  day,  conducted  his 
whole  flock,  clergy  and  laity,  to  the  church  where  the  Eusta- 
thians  held  their  assemblies.  All  united  together  in  prayer 
aoid  song ;  even  the  crowd,  who,  as  the  church  was  insufficient 
to  contain  them,  stood  assembled  in  the  streets.  Devotion 
and  brotherly  love  met  together,  all  hearts  were  one,  a  feast 
of  charity  was  celebrated,  and  the  division  was  thought  of  no 
longer.* 

To  return  to  the  point  from  which  we  digressed :  Gregory, 
disgusted  at  seeing  his  colleagues  sacrifice  in  this  way  the 
good  of  the  church  to  their  private  passions,  withdrew  himself 
entirely  from  public  transactions,  vitiated  by  so  many  impure 
motives.  When  afterwards  the  Egyptian  and  the  Western 
bishops  arrived,  who  belonged  to  the  Anti-Meletian  party, 
they  took  no  pains  to  conceal  the  dissatisfaction  which  they 
felt  at  the  appointment  of  Gregory  as  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, because  Gregory  was  a  friend  of  Meletius,  and  had 
been  ordained  by  him ;  and  for  various  other  reasons.  They 
could  bring  at  least  an  apparent  argument,  on  grounds  of  jus- 
tice, against  the  validity  of  Gregory's  appointment — namely, 
that  he  had,  at  all  events,  been  earlier  instituted  and  regarded 
as  bishop  over  another  community  (either  at  Nazianzen  or  at 
Sasina),  and  therefore,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  church, 
could  not  be  transferred  to  another  bishopric  ; — an  ecclesias- 
tical rule,  which,  it  must  be  owned,  was  often  enough  trans- 
gressed in  the  East,  without  any  such  weighty  reasons  as 
might  be  urged  in  the  present  case,  and  which  assuredly,  when 
appealed  to,  must  have  served,  on  the  part  of  the  Orientals, 
as  a  cover  for  other  motives.  The  bishops  of  the  Roman 
church,  which  was  more  strict  in  its  observance  of  this  law, 
may  have  been  more  sincere  in  appealing  to  it ;  but  Gregory 
of  Nazianzus  had  no  desire  to  enter  into  a  profane  quarrel 
about  a  splendid  church  office.  He  requested  the  emperor 
*  Theodoret.  V.  35. 
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and  the  bishops  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  resign  this  office, 
since  he  would  very  readily,  like  Jonah,  sacrifice  himself  for 
the  ship  of  the  church  ;  although  this  request  perhaps  was  not 
designed  in  the  first  place  to  be  so  seriously  taken.  His  peti- 
tion being  at  once  universally  accepted, — which  perhaps,  being 
what  he  had  not  expected,  chagrined  him,  he  delivered,  before 
the  assembled  council  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  bishops,  a  farewell 
discourse,  in  which  he  dealt  out  many  a  hard  truth  against 
the  worldly-minded  bishops.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  seems  now, 
by  the  superiority  of  his  well-trained  intellect,  to  have  ac- 
quired special  influence  over  the  doctrinal  transactions  of  the 
council.  The  result  of  it  was  precisely  what  the  preceding 
struggles  had  been  preparing  the  way  for,  that  the  Nicene 
creed,  which  before  had  been  forced  on  the  Oriental  church, 
and  therefore  repelled  by  it,  was  now  voluntarily  adopted  by 
a  great  majority  of  that  church,  where  it  found  a  more  general 
welcome.  In  the  provincial  cities,  where  the  dogmatizing 
spirit  was  not  so  prevalent,  the  transition  from  Arianism  to 
the  Nicene  doctrine  often  took  place  in  a  very  imperceptible 
manner.  For  when  the  people  heard  Christ  called  from  the 
pulpits,  "  God  and  the  Son  of  God,  the  begotten  before  all 
time,"  they  were  led  by  their  Christian  feelings  to  place  in 
these  words  more  than  was  meant  by  the  Arian  preachers, 
according  to  their  own  connection  of  ideas,  into  which  the 
people  did  not  enter ;  and  so  Hilary  remarked,  that  "  the 
ears  of  the  audience  were  more  pious  than  the  hearts  of  the 
preachers."  Accordingly,  when  Homoousian  preachers  took 
the  place  of  the  Arians,  the  people  remarked  no  very  great 
change.* 

The  Nicene  creed,  in  the  new  form  in  which  it  was  here 
made  known,  departed  but  slightly  from  the  original  one.  The 
most  important  change  was  an  addition  to  the  doctrine  con- 
cerning the  Holy  Spirit,  which  was  brought  about  by  the 
farther  progress  in  the  development  of  the  church  system ; 
which  leads  us  now  to  throw  a  glance  on  the  history  of  this 
doctrine,  the  determination  of  which  belonged  with  the  rest 

*  Hilarius  Pictav.  c.  Auxentium  liber  s.  6.  Hoc  putant  illi  fidei  esse, 
quod  vocis  est.  Audiunt  Deum  Christum,  putant  esse,  quod  dicitur. 
Andiunt  Filium  Dei,  putant  in  Dei  nativitate  inesse  Dei  veritatem. 
Audiunt  ante  tempera,  putant  id  ipsum  ante  tempera  esse,  quod  semper 
est.  Sanctiores  aures  plebis,  quam.  corda  sunt  sacerdotum. 
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to  the  complete  and  established  form  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity. 

As  it  concerns  the  doctrine  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit,  a 
much  longer  time  transpired  before  the  idea  of  the  unity  of 
essence  was  consistently  carried  out  in  its  application  to  this 
part  also  of  the  Christian  consciousness  of  God.  The  system 
of  subordination  would  of  course  extend  itself  also,  after  the 
due  measure  and  proportion,  to  this  doctrine  ;  as  was  apparent 
in  the  church-teachers  of  the  preceding  period.  The  views  of 
Origen  on  this  point  also  were  the  prevailing  ones  in  the  sys- 
tem of  the  Eastern  church,  until  they  were  suppressed  by  the 
consistent  development  and  the  triumph  of  the  doctrine  con- 
cerning the  Homoousion.  It  is  remarkable,  that,  at  the  Nicene 
council,  the  doctrine  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit  was  expressed 
only  in  very  vague  and  general  terms.  Yet  the  opposition  to 
Arius  ought  naturally  to  have  led  to  a  more  exact  determina- 
tion here  ;  for,  while  Arius  regarded  the  Holy  Spirit  as  being 
the  first  created  nature  produced  by  the  Son  of  God,  he  placed 
the  same  distance  betwixt  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit  which  he 
had  supposed  between  the  Father  and  the  Son.*  But  this  point 
possessed  as  yet  no  very  great  interest  in  doctrinal  polemics ; 
and  many  who  saw  their  way  clear  to  subscribe  to  the  Ho- 
moousion as  it  respected  the  Son  of  God,  would  have  scrupled 
to  extend  this  same  determination  also  to  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  unity  of  the  Christian  consciousness  of -God  had  here  so 
little  permeated  as  yet  the  apprehension  of  the  idea,  that  Gre- 
gory of  Nazianzen  could  still  say,  in  the  year  380 :  "  Some 
of  our  theologians  consider  the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  a  certain 
mode  of  the  divine  agency  (as,  for  instance,  Lactantius  had 
done  in  the  preceding  period)  ;  others,  a  creature  of  God ; 
others,  God  himself.  Others  say,  they  do  not  know  them- 
selves which  of  the  two  opinions  they  ought  to  adopt,  out  of 
reverence  for  the  holy  scriptures,  which  have  not  clearly  ex- 
plained this  point."  Hilary  of  Poictiers  held  it  best  to  remain 
fast  by  the  simple  scripture  doctrine  concerning  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  furnished  no  materials  for 
exact  logical  definitions  of  this  doctrine.  He  believed  that 
he  found  in  the  sacred  scriptures  no  such  exact  definitions  con- 
cerning the  relation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  Father,  as  he 
found  concerning  of  the  relation  of  the  Son.  He  supposed  that 
*  See  Athanas.  orat.  I.  c.  Arian.  s.  6. 
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he  found  the  name  God  nowhere  used  expressly  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  he  did  not  venture  therefore  expressly  so  to  name 
him  ;  but  yet  a  great  deal  seemed  to  him  to  be  already  implied, 
when  the  Holy  Spirit  is  called  in  scripture  the  Spirit  of  God, 
and  it  is  said  of  him  that  he  searches  the  deep  things  of  God. 
He  was  well  aware,  as  he  expresses  it,  in  his  own  original 
way,  that  nothing  could  be  foreign  from  God's  essence  which 
penetrates  into  its  depths.*  "  Should  one  ask  us,"  says  he, 
"  what  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  we  knew  of  nothing  further  to 
reply  than  that  he  exists  by  and  from  Him  by  whom  and 
from  whom  are  all  things ;  that  he  is  the  Spirit  of  God,  but 
also  God's  gift  to  believers  ;  and  this  answer  displeased  him, 
then  might  the  apostles  and  prophets  also  displease  him  ;  for 
they  affirm  only  this  of  him,  that  he  exists"^ 

The  system  of  Eunomius  discovers  itself  on  this  point  also 
to  be  a  dead,  narrow  theory,  which  had  by  no  means  sprung 
from  the  depth  of  the  inner  Christian  life.  The  Holy  Spirit, 
according  to  Eunomius,  is  the  first  among  the  created  natures, 
formed  according  to  the  command  of  the  Father,  by  the  agency 
of  the  Son  ;  which  Spirit,  as  being  the  first  after  the  Son,  has 
received  indeed  the  power  to  sanctify  and  to  teach,  but  wants 
the  divine  and  creative  power.  But  yet  how  could  the  power 
to  sanctify,  to  enlighten,  be  rightly  conceived,  unless  it  was 
referred  back  to  the  divine  fellowship  of  life  of  which  the  re- 
deemed are  made  partakers  ?  And  how  could  this  be  held  fast, 
if  men  separated  the  power  to  sanctify  and  to  teach  from  the 
essence  of  God,  and  from  the  power  of  creating  ?  We  per- 
ceive here  an  arbitrary  severance  of  conceptions,  which  is  in 
contradiction  with  the  unity  of  the  Christian  life.  But  this 
unity  was,  in  opposition  to  Arianism,  from  the  first  everywhere 
foremost  in  the  systematically  consistent  Athanasius.  He  was 
led,  particularly  and  expressly,  to  unfold  this  doctrine,  because 
many  of  the  Semi-Arians  were  on  the  point  of  adopting  the 
Homoousion,  explaining  it  to  themselves  according  to  their 
own  meaning,  but  without  being  able  to  make  up  their  minds 
to  apply  this  determination  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  latter 
appeared  to  them  a  being  created  by  the  Son,  as  an  instrument 
for  carrying  into  effect  the  divine  purposes;  a  ministering 

*  De  Trinitate  1.  XII.  c.  55.  In  an  address  to  God  :  Nulla  te,  nisi  res 
tua,  penetrat ;  nee  profundum  majestatis  tuse,  peregrins  atque  alienee  a 
te  virtutis  causa  metitur.  f  L.  II.  de  Trinitate,  s.  29. 
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spirit,  like  the  angels.  In  opposition  to  these,  Athanasius 
sought  to  show  that  Arianism  could  be  consistently  renounced 
only  when  men  acknowledged  in  the  Triad  nothing  foreign  to 
God's  own  essence ;  when  men  acknowledged  but  one  essence 
agreeing  with  itself — self-identical.  He  adduces  in  proof  of 
the  divinity  and  identity  of  essence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  witness  of  the  univer- 
sal Christian  consciousness,  unfolding  what  is  contained  in 
both  these  testimonies :  "  How  could  that  which  is  sanctified 
by  nothing  out  of  itself,  which  is  itself  the  source  of  sanctifi- 
cation  for  all  created  natures,  be  of  the  same  essence  with  that 
which  is  sanctified  by  it  ?  In  the  Holy  Spirit  we  receive  fellow- 
ship with  God,  participation  in  one  divine  life ;  but  this  could 
not  be  so  if  the  Holy  Spirit  were  a  creature.  As  certainly 
as  we  are  by  him  made  partakers  of  the  divine  nature,  so  cer- 
tainly must  he  himself  be  one  with  the  divine  essence.*  As 
he  who  has  seen  the  Son  sees  the  Father,  so  he  who  has  the 
Son  has  also  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  he  who  has  the  Holy 
Spirit  has  also  the  Son,  and  is  a  temple  of  God.  As  the  Son, 
being  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  being  in  him,  cannot  be 
a  creature,  so  neither  can  the  Holy  Spirit,  being  in  the  Son, 
and  the  Son  being  in  him,  be  a  creature. f  From  this  time 
forward,  the  identity  of  the  essence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  with 
the  Father  and  the  Son  was  maintained  by  the  most  eminent 
teachers  of  the  Oriental  church,  by  such  men  as  Basil  of 
Caesarea,  Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  Amphilochius,  and  Didymus ; 
and  at  length  this  doctrine  also  passed  over  into  the  synodal 
articles.  After  the  Alexandrian  council,  already  mentioned, 
and  an  Illyrian  one  of  the  year  375  J  had  set  the  example  in 
this  matter,  the  extension  of  the  opooixnov  to  the  doctrine  con- 
cerning the  Holy  Spirit  was  adopted  also  into  the  new  form 
which  the  Nicene  creed  received  through  the  second  general 
council  at  Constantinople.  The  Holy  Spirit  was  described 
by  this  Nicene-Constantinopolitan  creed,  in  the  scriptural 
phraseology,  as  "  the  Spirit  proceeding  from  the  Father ; 
the  governing,  quickening  Spirit,  who  is  to  be  worshipped 

*  Ep.  I.  ad  Serapiori,  sect.  24.  E<  11  Siovo'm,  ovx  «/*<p//3aXov,  on  fi 
rovfov  tpuffif  Qtov  t<r<rt. 

f  See  Athanas.  ep.  I.  III.  IV.  to  the  bishop  Serapion  of  Thmuis. 

J  Which  was  the  first  to  extend  the  ofAocva-iov  to  the  doctrine  concerning 
he  Holy  Spirit. 
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and  honoured  at  the  same  time  with  the  Father  and  the 
Son."  * 

On  the  first  clause  of  this  formula  there  arose,  in  later  times, 
a  difference  of  views  between  the  two  portions  of  the  church, 
the  Eastern  and  the  Western,  the  germ  of  which  we  discover 
even  in  the  present  period. 

In  the  Eastern  church  it  was  according  to  the  prevailing 
view  to  consider  God  the  Father  as  being  "  the  sole  efficient 
cause  (causa  efficiens)  of  all  existence;  the  Logos  as  being 
the  revealing  and  mediatory  principle ;  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
as  being  the  completive  divine  principle  in  the  creation.  God 
the  Father  effected  all  through  the  Son  in  the  Holy  Spirit."f 
As  connected  also  with  this  view  of  the  matter  in  the  Oriental 
church,  the  unity  of  the  divine  essence  rested  upon  this  as  its 
basis,  that  God  the  Father  should  be  acknowledged  as  "  the 
sole  efficient  cause  (the  pa  ap^i)  from  whom  all  else  was 
derived,  from  whom  the  Son  was  generated,  and  from  whom 
the  Holy  Spirit  proceeded,  and  who  effects  all  through  the 
Son  and  in  the  Holy  Spirit."  This  formula,  so  connected 
with  the  views  of  the  Oriental  church  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
proceeds  from  the  Father,  "  was  made  especially  prominent  and 
held  fast  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  the  creation  of  the 
Spirit — that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  related,  after  the  same 
manner  as  the  Son,  to  the  essence  of  God,  but  is  a  creature 
of  the  Son."  The  opposite  to  this  doctrine  was  expressed  as 
follows, — "  that  the  Holy  Spirit  does  not  derive  his  essence 

*  To  xveiev,  TO  ^UOTOIOV,  TO  !#  TOU  fKroog  ixwopivov,  truv  TU  </ra<Tp}  KO.I  TU 
vttu  ffUfjrj'Tgoo-Kvvovfttvov  no.}  ffuv^o\aZ,oftjivov. 

f  Athanas.  c.  Serapion.  1.  I.  c.  24.  The  Father  creates  and  renews  all 
through  his  Logos  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  Basil.  Caesar,  de  Sp.  S.  c.  16.  By 
the  will  of  the  Father  all  spirits  have  received  their  existence,  by  the 
agency  of  the  Son  they  -were  brought  into  existence,  by  the  presence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  they  are  completed  in  their  existence.  There  are  not 
rgttf  «££«/,  but  (L'M  «f%«,  kifuevgyouffct  %t  uleu  uni  TtXiuvffet  Iv  vrvtvftKTi. 
Gregory  of  Nyssa,  T.  III.  de  baptismo  Christi,  represents  the  Father  as 
the  «£x»7,  the  Son  as  the  ^yi/jLiou^yos,  the  -z-v£t^a  as  the  Ti'^.tiuTix.ov  TUV  -rav 
T&V.  Basil  of  Csesarea  endeavours,  in  his  38th  letter,  to  show  how  it  is 
necessary,  from  the  operations  of  God  in  man,  one  should  mount,  step  by 
step,  to  the  idea  of  the  Trinity.  All  good  which  is  wrought  in  us  by  the 
power  of  God,  we  recognize  as  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  From 
this  we  pass  to  the  idea  of  the  author  of  all  the  good  which  is  wrought  in 
us  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  is  the  Son  of  God.  But  he  is  not  the  supreme 
and  highest  ground-cause  (fyw)'  hut  this  last  is  the  Father ;  thus  we 
ascend  from  the  Son  to  the  Father. 
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from  the  Son  in  the  way  of  dependence,  but  is  related  after 
the  like  independent  manner  to  the  Father,  as  the  common 
ground;  that  as  the  Son  is  begotten  of  the  Father,  so  the 
Holy  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Father." 

As  it  concerns,  on  the  other  hand,  the  exposition  of  this 
doctrine  in  the  Western  church,  it  was  believed,  especially 
ever  since  the  time  of  the  more  precise  logical  carrying  out 
of  the  conception  of  the  unity  of  essence  in  the  Triad  by 
Augustin,  that,  in  order  to  hold  fast  the  doctrine  in  a  con- 
sistent manner,  the  inference  must  necessarily  be  drawn,  that 
as  the  Son  of  God  was  in  all  respects  identical  in  essence  with 
the  Father,  and  as  the  Father  had  communicated  all  to  the 
Son,  so  too  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeds  as  well  from  the  Son  as 
from  the  Father.  There  are  not  two  different  Spirits,  one 
belonging  to  the  Father,  the  other  to  the  Son ;  but  there  is 
one  spirit  of  both ; — as  he  is  called  in  the  holy  scriptures 
sometimes  the  Spirit  of  the  Father,  sometimes  the  Spirit  of  the 
Son.  How,  then,  could  it  be  otherwise  than  that  he,  the 
Spirit  of  both,  proceeds  from  both?*  As  the  Homoousion 
was  made  prominent  in  opposition  to  Arianism,  so  it  wa^ 
believed  necessary  also  in  the  same  opposition  to  express  this 
definition,  viz.,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Son  and 
from  the  Father,  and  the  contrary  appeared  as  being  a  remnant 
of  the  Arian  system  of  subordination. f  Added  to  this  was 
Augustin's  speculative  theory  concerning  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  by  which  this  definition  was  favoured;  where  we 
must  confess  that  his  confusion  of  metaphysics  with  religion 
led  him  astray.  Although  a  profound  experience  of  the 
Christian  life  ever  lay  at  bottom,  yet,  notwithstanding  this,  he 
transported  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  very  much  away  from 
its  proper  historico-practical  ground  to  a  speculative  one  ;  and 

*  See  e.g.  Augustin.  Tract.  100,  in  evangel.  Job.  s.  A  quo  autem 
habet  Filius,  ut  sit  Deus  (est  enim  de  Deo  Deus),  ab  illo  habet  utique, 
ut  etiam  de  illo  procedat  Spiritus  Sanctus,  ac  per  hoc  Spiritus  Sanctus, 
ut  etiam  de  Filio  procedat,  sicut  procedit  de  Patre  ab  ipso  habet  Patre. 

t  Keeping  at  a  distance  all  notions  of  time,  and  everything  that  bor- 
dered on  subordinationism,  Augustin  was  unwilling  to  let  even  the 
representation  pass,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Father  to  the 
Son,  and  then  first  proceeds  from  the  Son  to  sanctify  the  creature.  Spi- 
ritus Sanctus  non  de  Patre  procedit  in  Fiiiuiu,  et  de  Filio  procedit  ad 
sanctificandam  creaturam,  sed  simul  de  utroque  procedit,  quamvis  hoc 
Filio  Pater  dederit,  ut  quemadmodum  de  se,  ita  de  illo  quoque  procedit. 
L.  c. 
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the  confusion  of  two  heterogeneous  provinces  met  its  appro- 
priate punishment  in  leading  him  to  mistake  a  play  of  analogies 
for  a  demonstration.  God  the  Father  is  the  divine  Being; 
the  Son  is  knowledge,  as  a  self-manifestation  of  this  being — 
hence  the  Son  is  begotten  of  the  Father ;  will,  love,  as  that 
wherein  being  and  knowing  embrace  each  other,  is  the  fellow- 
ship of  both,  the  exhibition  of  the  divine  unity ;  hence  the 
Holy  Spirit,  as  the  fellowship,  is  the  love  in  which  both  embrace 
each  other,  and  which  proceeds  from  both.  And  since  the 
Holy  Spirit  denotes  the  fellowship  of  both,  he  is  also  that 
whereby  we  may  be  made  partakers  of  the  fellowship  with  the 
Father  and  Son.  In  all  nature  too,  as  a  manifestation  of  God, 
Augustin  believed  that  he  saw  a  symbol  of  this  Trinity,  there 
being  everywhere  to  be  observed  a  universal  being,  the  par- 
ticular being,  and  the  unity  and  harmony  of  the  whole.* 

Moreover,  the  opposition  between  the  two  theories  came 
even  already  to  be  publicly  expressed ;  although,  on  the 
part  of  the  Western  church,  it  was  not  the  Oriental  church 
doctrine,  but  Arianism;  and,  although  on  the  part  of  the 
Oriental  church,  it  was  not  the  Western  church  doctrine, 
but  the  doctrine  of  the  creation  of  the  Spirit,  which  con- 
stituted the  matters  of  dispute.  Nevertheless,  the  way  was 
thereby  prepared  for  a  struggle  betwixt  the  two  tendencies. 
Thus  the  great  Syrian  church-teacher,  Theodore  of  Mop- 
suestia,  in  his  confession  of  faith,  contended  against  the  repre- 
sentation that  the  Holy  Spirit  did  not  derive  his  essence 
immediately  from  God  the  Father,  but  had  received  his 
existence  through  the  Son.  j  Cyrill  of  Alexandria  having,  in 
the  ninth  of  his  anathemas,  pronounced  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion on  those  who  denied  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a  property  of 
Christ,|  Theodoret  remarks  upon  this,  in  his  refutation  of  these 
anathemas :  "  If  it  is  meant  to  be  said  here  that  the  Holy 

*  Sermo  71,  s.  18.  In  Spiritu  Sancto  insinuatur  Patris  Filiique  com- 
munitas.  Quod  ergo  commune  est  Patri  et  Filio,  per  hoc  nos  habere 
communionem  et  inter  nos  et  secum.  Serm.  212.  Spiritus  Sanctus 
unitas  amborum.  De  Trinitat.  1.  XV.  s.  27.  Per  Spiritum  Sanctum  insi- 
nuatur caritas,  qua  invicem  se  diligunt  Pater  et  Filius. — Esse,  species 
rei  et  ordo.  Confessio,  1.  XIII.  c.  11.  de  vera  religione,  s.  13. 

f    A/a   uiov   rtjv  vvet/feiv   tiXnQo's. 

$  "tiiav  wai  7ou  XgiffTov.  These  words,  according  to  their  proper  con- 
nection, do  not  belong  here,  but  are  taken  simply  in  the  connection 
which  Theodoret  gave  to  them,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  them. 
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Spirit  is  of  like  essence  with  the  Son  of  God,  and  proceeds 
from  the  Father,  let  this  be  conceded ;  but  if  it  is  meant  to 
be  said  that  he  has  his  existence  from  the  Son,  or  through  the 
Son,  let  it  be  rejected  as  blasphemous:"  and  he  refers  for 
proof  to  John  xv.  26  ;  1  Corinth,  ii.  12.  Theodore  and  Theo- 
doret  both  evidently  intended  here  to  combat  but  one  and  the 
same  doctrine — that  which  favoured  the  notion  of  the  creation 
of  the  Spirit.  The  same  was  the  case,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
the  Western  church.  When  the  West-Gothic  church  of 
Spain,  in  the  time  of  king  Reccared,  went  over  from  the 
Arian  doctrine  to  the  Nicene,  that  Western  theory  was  first 
adopted  as  an  addition  to  the  Niceno-Constantinopolitan  creed.* 
At  the  third  ecclesiastical  assembly  of  Toledo,  A.D.  589,  the 
creed  was  presented  with  this  addition,  and  sentence  of  con- 
demnation pronounced  on  those  who  did  not  believe  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Father  and  Son,  where  evidently 
those  were  intended  who  still  remained  attached  to  the  Arian 
doctrine  which  hitherto  prevailed  there.f 

As  we  observed,  the  Oriental  church  was  the  proper  the- 
atre for  the  controversies  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  with 
regard  to  which  the  Western  church,  in  the  main,  kept  itself 
more  tranquil.  The  Anti-Nicene  doctrine  had  found  here 
but  few  advocates.  The  most  considerable  man  among  these 
latter  was  Auxentius,  bishop  of  Milan,  who  was  rather  in- 
clined to  Semi-Arianism,  and  who  defended  the  symbol  of  faith 
drawn  up  at  Rimini.  The  major  part  of  his  church  being 
satisfied  with  him,  he  was  protected  by  the  emperor  Valen- 
tinian,  conformably  with  that  prince's  maxim  of  toleration. 
After  the  death  of  Auxentius,  in  374,  a  violent  schism  arose 
at  the  choice  of  a  new  bishop.  Ambrose,  who,  as  consular 
over  the  provinces  of  Liguria  and  JEmilia,  had  his  head- 
quarters at  Milan,  deemed  it  necessary  to  go  himself  into 
the  church,  and  exhort  the  people  from  the  chancel  to  be 
quiet.  A  child — perhaps  so  instructed — shouted  the  name  of 

*  Spiritus  Sanctus,  qui  procedit  a  Patre  Filioque. 

f  A  conciliatory  mean  betwixt  the  two  theories  was  offered  by  Au- 
gustin's  explanation,  that  inasmuch  as  the  Son  has  everything  from  the 
Father,  but  everything  as  shared  with  the  Father,  so  it  might  be  said, 
Spiritum  Sanctum  principaliter  procedere  a  Patre.  Augustin  de  Trini- 
tate,  1.  XV.  c.  17,  de  cjvitate  Dei,  1.  XI.  c.  24  ;  and  with  this  interme- 
diate view  the  theories  'of  an  Athanasius  and  a  Basil  might  also  agree. 
See  above. 
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Ambrose,  and  this  was  considered  to  be  a  voice  from  God  in 
favour  of  Ambrose,  who  already,  in  his  civil  offices,  had 
acquired  universal  esteem  and  love.  The  fact  that  he  was  but 
a  catechumen  was  not  allowed  to  be  any  impediment.  He 
was  first  baptized,  and  somewhat  later  ordained  as  bishop.  The 
church  of  Milan  afterwards  came  into  critical  situations,  in 
which  she  was  protected  by  the  energy  and  firmness  which 
Ambrose  had  acquired  and  preserved  in  other  offices  and  in 
other  relations.  The  empress  Justina,  the  mother  of  the  young 
emperor  Valentinian  II.,  took  advantage  of  his  minority  to 
contrive  some  method  of  introducing  Arianism,  which  had 
zealous  friends  among  the  leaders  of  the  allied  troops  of  the 
Goths.  Had  Ambrose  yielded  in  a  single  point,  had  he  given 
up  to  them  a  single  church,  they  would  probably  have  conti- 
tinually  gone  on  increasing  their  demands.  It  was  said  the 
emperor  had  power  to  determine  all  matters  within  his  go- 
vernment, that  the  churches  belonged  to  him ;  Ambrose,  on 
the  other  hand,  affirmed  that  they  were  entrusted  to  him  by 
God.  The  plans  of  Justina  were  met  and  defeated  by  his 
energy,  firmness,  and  superior  influence. 

Semi-Arianism  and  Arianism  continued  to  predominate  for 
some  time  among  the  rude  populations,  especially  of  German 
origin,  which  were  during  this  period  converted  to  Christi- 
anity ;  because  they  had  been  first  instructed  by  teachers  who 
were  attached  to  those  principles ;  because  they  held  fast  to 
the  form  in  which  they  had  once  received  Christianity,  and 
this  very  form  may  have  constituted  a  convenient  point  of 
transition  for  these  rude  nations.  This  mode  of  apprehending 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  may  have  been  better  suited  to 
them  than  the  more  completely  developed  Nicene  view.  It 
seems  to  have  been  a  peculiarity  of  the  Semi-Arian  theologians, 
whereby  perhaps  they  were  better  adapted  to  be  teachers  of  the 
rude  tribes  of  people,  that,  being  less  practised  logicians,  they 
adhered  more  tenaciously  to  the  simple  Bible  doctrine,  and 
were  not  for  teaching  anything  which  they  could  not  prove 
with  the  exactness  of  verbal  testimony  from  the  Bible.  Hence 
they  frequently  offered  it  as  an  objection  to  the  defenders  01 
the  Nicene  council,  that  they  were  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  speculative  reasoning,  instead  of  the  Bible,  to  prove  the 
Homoousion.* 

*  The  Arian  Maximinus  says  to  Augustin  :  Si  affirmaveris  de  divinis 
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To  the  rude  populations,  among  whom  Arianism  found 
admission,  belonged  the  Vandals.  When,  in  430,  this  tribe 
took  possession  of  North  Africa,  there  arose,  under  their  kings, 
Genserich  and  Hunnerich,  several  violent  persecutions  against 
the  adherents  of  the  Nicene  doctrine.  In  part,  the  Vandal 
princes  wished  to  retaliate  the  oppressions  which  their  compa- 
nions in  the  faith  had  to  suffer  in  the  Roman  empire  ;  in  part, 
those  of  their  subjects  who  agreed  in  faith  with  the  Roman 
Christians  were  objects  of  suspicion  to  them ;  and  in  part  they 
were  led  on  by  the  rude,  fanatical  Arian  clergy.  Victor, 
bishop  of  Vita,  in  Numidia,  near  the  close  of  the  fifth  century, 
wrote  a  history  of  this  persecution. 

But  the  new  Nicene  form  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
which  at  length  obtained  the  victory  over  the  older  system  of 
subordination,  had  an  important  influence  also  on  the  whole 
system  of  Christian  theology.  The  emanation-doctrine  in  the 
Triad  left  still  remaining  a  point  of  attachment,  a  foothold,  for 
the  emanation-theory ;  and  accordingly  speculative  questions 
of  cosmogony  might  here  find  scope  and  encouragement,  as  in 
the  case  of  Origen.  But  then,  inasmuch  as,  by  the  consistent 
Athanasian  system,  the  strong  line  of  demarcation  was  drawn 
between  that  which  is  grounded  in  the  essence  of  God,  de- 
rived from  that  essence,  and  one  and  the  same  with  it,  and 
that  which  had  been  produced  by  a  divine  act  of  the  will  out 
of  nothing  * — that  is,  all  which  must  be  comprehended  under 
the  notion  of  a  creature — so  the  Christian  idea  of  creation 
was  thus  preserved  against  all  confusion  with  the  emanation- 
theory. 

B.    Doctrine  concerning  the  Person  of  Christ. 

Closely  connected  with  the  history  of  the  doctrine  of 
Christ's  divine  nature,  is  the  history  of  the  doctrine  of  his  hu- 
man nature,  and  of  the  relation  of  the  human  element  to  the 
divine  in  his  person  ;  for  the  opposite  tendencies  in  the  mode 
of  apprehending  the  former  doctrine  would  extend  their  influ- 
ence also  to  the  diiferent  modes  of  conceiving  this  latter. 
They  who  apprehended  the  notion  of  Christ's  divinity  with 

scripturis,   si    alicubi  scriptam    lectionem   protuleris, — nos  divinarum 
scripturaruin  optamus  inveniri  discipuli.  Augustin.  c.  Maximiu.  Arian. 
1.  I.  s.  26. 
*  Concerning  the  meaning  of  this  expression,  see  vol.  Ill 
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greater  exactness,  would  thereby  be  led  to  apprehend  with 
more  distinctness  and  precision  the  notion  of  his  human  nature, 
and  to  draw  a  clearer  line  of  separation  between  the  predicates  of 
the  divine  and  the  human  nature,  in  order  that  they  might  secure 
themselves  against  the  transfer  of  human  finitude  to  the  divine 
essence  of  Christ.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  represented 
to  themselves  the  Logos  as  being  the  most  perfect  among  all 
created  beings,  but  still  as  not  being  God  in  the  proper  sense"* 
had  therefore  no  occasion  for  making  precise  and  accurate  dis- 
tinctions between  the  divine  and  human  nature  of  Christ,  since 
their  conception  of  Christ's  divine  nature  did  not  exclude  the 
supposition  of  a  certain  finitude;  and  the  not  distinguishing 
here  might  in  truth  be  advantageous  to  their  system,  and 
supply  many  proofs  for  their  subordination-system,  which 
would  have  been  taken  away  from  them  by  the  distinction  of 
two  complete  natures.  And  on  this  point  Arms  did  actually 
adopt  into  his  system  the  older,  still  undefined  and  undeveloped 
doctrine,  in  the  form  which  it  had  previous  to  the  new  stage  of 
development  to  which  it  was  carried  by  Tertullian,  and  more 
especially  by  Origen.  Arius  and  Eunomius  *  made  the  in- 
carnation of  the  Logos  to  consist  simply  in  his  becoming 
united  with  a  human  body.  Thus  they  could  now  avail  them- 
selves of  all  those  passages  of  the  New  Testament  in  which 
they  found  anything  expressed  denoting  a  finite  nature,  hinting 
at  a  subordinate  relation  of  Christ,  as  evidence  against  the 
doctrine  of  consubstantiality.  But  if  in  such  passages  the  de- 
fenders of  the  Homoousion  met  them  with  the  distinction  of  the 
two  natures  by  which  this  was  to  be  explained,  then  they 
charged  these  defenders  with  denying  the  true  personal  unity 
of  the  God-man,  with  making  the  one  Son  of  God  and  the  one 
Christ  two  Sons  of  God  and  two  Christs  f — the  same  objec- 
tion which  was  made  to  Origen,  in  the  preceding  period,  when 
he  first  gave  systematic  form  to  the  doctrine  of  "Christ's  com- 
plete human  nature. 

Whilst,  by  Arius  and  Eunomius,  the  older  church  doctrine 
of  Christ's  humanity  was  brought  up  anew,  the  older  Sabel- 

*  From  Gregor.  Nyss.  orat.  f.  4812,  it  is  plain  that  the  words  in  the 
confession  of  faith  of  Eunomius  must  read  as  follows:  Oux.  avaXa/Savra  i» 

'4/v/C^>    **'   ffufttzras  a,vf(>u<x'ov. 

f  See  Eunomius  against  Basil.    Gregor.  Nyssen.  c.  Eunom.  orat.  IV. 
f.  578. 
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lianism  and  the  older  Samosatenianism  was  repeated  over  again 
in  the  doctrines  of  Marcellus  of  Ancyra,  and  of  Photinus. 
As  we  have  already  remarked,  Marcellus  referred  everything 
which  seemed  to  denote  a  species  of  dependence,  subordination, 
or  limitation,  not  to  the  Logos  by  himself  considered,  but  to 
his  particular  active  efficiency,*  by  virtue  of  which  he  had 
taken  into  union  with  himself  also  the  human  nature  of  Christ. 
To  this  particular  efficiency,  whereby  the  divine  Logos  had,  as 
it  were,  come  forth  from  the  hidden  essence  of  God,  he  referred 
the  entire  human  appearance  of  Christ,  which  had  for  its  object 
to  manifest  God  in  the  sensible  nature  of  man,  to  elevate  man 
to  God  and  to  a  participation  in  the  divine  life,  and  to  pro- 
cure for  him  the  victory  over  sin.  Until  this  object  should  be 
attained,  the  separate  kingdom  of  Christ,  growing  out  of  this 
particular  activity  of  the  Logos,  was  to  endure  ;  but  as  soon  as 
the  object  was  attained,  God  would  withdraw  back  into  him- 
self this  efficiency  of  the  Logos  which  had  emanated  from 
him,  and  the  separate  kingdom  of  Christ,  therewith  connected, 
would  again  resolve  itself  into  the  one,  universal,  eternal 
kingdom  of  God  the  Father — all  which,  as  he  supposed,  could 
be  shown  from  1  Cor.  xv.  28.  This  active  energy  (Ivepytia 
SpaffTiKi'i)  of  the  Logos  he  made  to  consist,  however,  in  no- 
thing else  than  the  inspiring  with  a  soul  the  human  body, 
which  the  Logos,  by  so  doing,  appropriated  to  himself.  In 
his  opinion,  which  agrees  in  this  respect  with  that  of  Beryll  of 
Bostra,  and  of  Sabellius,  the  entire  personal  existence  and  con- 
sciousness of  Christ  was  a  result  of  this  kvtpyeia  dpcumd}. 
But  here,  according  to  his  own  theory,  he  must  have  been  sur- 
prised by  the  question  and  the  difficulty,  "  What,  then,  was  to 
become  of  the  body  of  Christ,  which  had  thus  been  animated 
with  a  soul  and  transfigured  to  an  imperishable  existence,  when 
God  should  once  more  withdraw  into  himself  the  energy  of  the 
Logos,  that  had  emanated  from  him  and  had  effected  all  this  ?  " 
Marcellus,  who  was  not  a  logical  systematizer,  who  was  actu- 
ated by  only  one  single  interest — that  of  holding  fast  the 
unity  of  the  Christian  consciousness  of  God,  who  ever  took 
the  stand  of  opposition  to  speculative  caprice,  and  to  the  dog- 
matism which  was  for  determining  too  many  things,  and  would 
hold  fast  on  nothing  but  what  he  believed  he  found  expressly 
determined  in  scripture — left  the  difficulty  unsolved ;  at  the 

*  The  tn^ytloe,  fyourrixri  rou  *.oyov. 
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same  time  affirming  that  it  was  not  safe  to  determine  anything 
on  this  point,  since  holy  writ  had  given  no  definite  solution  of 
the  question.*  But  the  more  logical  Photinus,  to  whom  the 
doctrine  of  the  existence  of  God  in  Christ  seemed  less  import- 
ant, was  not  to  be  satisfied  with  thus  admitting  the  difficulty 
without  resolving  it ;  and  as  he  clearly  understood  and  ex- 
pressed with  precision  the  Samosatenian  theory,  to  which 
Marcellus  unconsciously  inclined  in  his  doctrine  of  the  Logos, 
so  he  adopted  also  its  peculiar  representation  of  the  human  na- 
ture of  Christ.  He  made  the  tvepyela  SpaariKi'i  of  the  Logos 
here  to  consist,  not  in  the  animating  of  the  body  of  Christ  with 
a  soul,  but  in  the  enlightening  influence  of  the  Logos  on  the 
man  Jesus,  consisting  of  body  and  soul,  whereby  he  stood  pre- 
eminent over  all  other  prophets  and  divine  messengers,  and 
became  the  Son  of  God.f 

In  opposition  to  these  two  tendencies  in  the  mode  of  con- 
ceiving this  doctrine,  the  Arian  and  the  Photinian,  the  two 
others  now  proceeded  to  form  themselves  in  the  dogmatico- 
polemical  interest,  maintaining,  on  the  one  hand,  the  complete- 
ness of  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  and,  on  the  other,  the  true 
personal  union  of  the  two  natures.  According  as  the  one  or 
the  other  of  these  predominated,  differences  would  now  arise 
in  the  mode  of  apprehending  this  doctrine.  Yet  it  was  sought 

*  Euseb.  c.  Marcell.  1.  II.  c.  2,  4. 

f  This  representation  of  the  doctrine  of  Photinus  seems  certainly  to 
be  in  accordance  with  the  majority  of  the  reports  of  ancient  writers :  and 
it  was  this  false  doctrine  which  men  designated  with  the  name  Photini- 
anism,  while  at  the  same  time  they  were  accustomed  to  compare  his 
theory  with  that  of  Paul  of  Samosata.  But  still  the  question  arises 
whether  these  accounts  are  perfectly  correct.  The  council  of  Sirmium 
in  351,  directs  against  Photinus,  among  others  also,  the  following 

anathema :  E«  rij  TO  o  Xd<yo;  ffa-ffe  lytviTo  azevuv,  TOV  Xoyov  £/;  ercigxet  (AtTU.- 
@><$Kr,<r6a,i  va^/^a/,  '/>  T/fofriv  i/vrafttvvxorK  avsiXn<f>svai  <r»jv  trapxa.  It  cannot 

be  conceived  how  this  could  be  said  iu  opposition  to  any  Samosatenian 
tenet ;  but  it  is  altogether  apropos,  if  Photinus,  like  his  teacher  Mar- 
cellus, and  like  Sabellius,  derived  the  entire  human  existence  of  Christ 
from  a  certain  irradiation  of  the  Logos  into  the  a-oi^.  Perhaps,  however, 
he  differed  from  Marcellus  precisely  in  this,  that  he  explained  the  so- 
constituted  personality  of  Christ  as  destined  indeed  to  endure  for  ever, 
but  held  that  his  kingdom  was  to  last  only  for  a  certain  definite  period. 
The  ancients  do,  indeed,  sometimes  compare  Photinus  with  Sabellius ; 
but  it  must  be  owned,  their  views  of  the  difference  between  the  doctrine 
of  Paul  and  that  of  Sabellius  were  not  clear,  and  this  very  circumstance 
may  also  have  led  them  to  a  false  representation  of  Photin's  doctrine. 
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at  first  to  hold  fast  the  theory  of  personal  unity  along  with  the 
completeness  of  the  human  nature  taken  up  into  union  with 
the  Logos,  as  the  essential  thing ;  in  doing  which  many  dif- 
ferences in  particular  modes  of  conception  might  have  existed, 
without  encroaching  on  the  unity  of  faith.*  The  most  eminent 
church- teachers,  such  as  Athanasius,  Basil  of  Caesarea,  Gre- 
gory of  Nazianzen,  laboured  to  preserve  the  unity  of  faith  on 
this  side,  and  to  suppress  those  schisms  which  were  now  exist- 
ing in  the  bud ;  but  the  germ  of  antagonisms  was  already 
formed,  which  could  no  longer  be  suppressed,  but  must  go  on 
to  develope  themselves  without  stop  or  hindrance. 

Especially  important  was  the  influence  of  the  two  great 
church-teachers  of  Cappadocia,  Gregory  of  Nazianzen  and 
Gregory  of  Nyssa,  on  the  development  of  this  doctrine.  We 
find  in  them  the  further  prosecution  of  the  tendency  which 
commenced  with  Origen.  They  adopted  from  Origen  the 
doctrine,  that  the  Logos  united  himself,  by  the  mediation  of 
a  rational  human  soul  (of  a  ^v^n  voepd),  with  the  sensuous 
nature.  The  essential  point  of  this  union,  the  characteristic 
mark  of  the  personal  unity,  they  placed  in  this,  namely,  that 
the  divine  Logos  took  all  the  parts  of  human  nature  into  fellow- 
ship with  himself,  and  pervaded  them.  They  affirmed,  it  is 
true,  that  this  permeation  took  place  potentially  from  the 
first  moment  of  the  human  existence  ;  but,  with  Origen,  they 

*  As,  for  example,  Hilary  of  Poictiers  expressed  in  his  own  peculiar 
mode  of  apprehending  the  doctrine  as  follows :  Christum  sibi  animam 
assumsisse  ex  se  et  corpus  per  se,  i.  e.,  a  soul  derived  in  some  way  from 
his  divine  essence,  to  which  it  was  especially  related ;  and  a  body  mira- 
culously so  wrought  by  the  divine  informing  power,  that  although  in 
shape  it  resembled  other  human  bodies,  it  was  yet  of  a  more  exalted 
nature,  so  that  to  all  sensuous  affections  which  he  was  not  liable  to  by  any 
necessity  of  nature,  he  voluntarily  subjected  himself  to  secure  a  parti- 
cular object  in  view,  viz.,  the  salvation  of  man,  *«r'  at»ovofjt,i»v.  See 
Hilar.  de  Trinitate,  1.  IX.  et  X.  A  doctrine  similar  to  that  set  forth  in 
the  preceding  period  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  according  to  which,  it 
must  be  admitted,  especially  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  view  of  Hilary,  that 
the  ideal  of  purely  human  virtue,  which  Christ  must  present,  in  order  to 
be  the  Redeemer  of  mankind  and  the  author  of  a  new  moral  creation  in 
humanity,  could  not  be  rightly  understood.  To  this  theory  of  the  bod)', 
Hilary  suffered  himself  to  be  misled  by  the  false  ascetic  theory  which 
derived  sin  particularly  from  the  sensuous  nature.  As  it  respects  the 
other  position,  however,  the  correct  notion  hovered  before  his  mind,  that 
the  human  nature  of  Christ  cannot  be  regarded  as  one  that  came  in  the 
natural  course  of  the  development  of  sinful  humanity. 
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taught  at  the  same  time  that  its  consequences,  in  respect  to 
all  the  parts  of  human  nature,  did  not  unfold  themselves  until 
after  Christ's  resurrection  ;  that,  after  his  ascension  to  glory, 
his  body  also  became  transfigured  to  a  form  analogous  with 
the  divine  essence.  See  vol.  I. 

In  refutation  of  the  charge  brought  by  Eunomius,  that,  by 
the  supposition  of  a  complete  human  nature  in  Christ,  along 
with  the  divine  nature,  a  duality  was  ascribed  to  him,  Gregory 
of  Nyssa  says  :  "  Beyond  question,  such  a  duality  would  find 
place,  if,  along  with  the  divine  nature,  there  existed  in  Christ 
another  alien  one  in  its  own  peculiar  characteristic  marks  and 
properties.  But  as  everything  had  been  transformed  after  the 
analogy  of  the  divine  nature,  into  which  the  human  has  arisen, 
as  wood  into  the  fire,  such  a  distinction  no  longer  holds  good."* 
From  this  theory  was  derived  the  argument  for  a  transfer  of 
the  divine  predicates  to  the  human  nature,  and  vice  versa ; 
for  a  reciprocal  interchange  of  attributes. "j"  As,  in  the  case 
of  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  the  principles  of  the  Origenistic  system 
of  faith  appear  everywhere  more  sharply  defined  than  they  do 
in  the  case  of  Gregory  of  Nazianzen  ;  so  he  maintained  that 
the  glorified  body  of  Christ,  by  that  sublimation  (avaKpafftg) 
into  the  essence  of  the  divine  nature,  laid  aside  gravity,  shape, 
colour,  limitation,  all  the  properties  of  the  sensuous  nature ; 
a  proper  human  nature  was  to  be  ascribed  to  it  only  during 
the  period  of  its  earthly  appearance.  Hence  also  he  taught 
the  doctrine  of  the  omnipresence  of  the  glorified  body  of 
Christ :  "  After  the  same  manner  as  Christ  exists  in  the  super- 
terrestrial  regions,  so  also  he  exists  with  us  in  all  parts  of  the 
world."} 

In  opposition  to  this  theory,  derived  from  the  Origenistic 
theology,  came  forth  another  system,  which  once  more  exerted 

*  We  see  here  much  that  is  analogous  to  the  later  Monophysitism. 
See  Gregor.  Nyss.  orat.  4,  f.  -589,  T.  III.  265.  His  ep.  ad  Theo- 
philum. 

t  The  ivriftiftfretfn  ruv  ovoju,a,Teav,  "which  afterwards  became  the 
occasion  of  so  much  controversy. 

J  Gregory  of  Nazianzen  expresses  himself  more  temperately.  He 
says  we  should  not  attribute  to  the  glorified  body  of  Christ  any  properly 
sensuous  qualities,  but  neither  again  a  spiritual  essence  (QMS  <Lff*pAT*(} ; 
that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  any  thing  more  than  this  respecting  the 
nature  of  his  glorified  bodj  (&touli<r<run  «wt«r«$).  Greeor.  Naz.  orat. 
40,  f.  641. 
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a  special  influence  on  the  course  of  development  of  the 
doctrine  we  are  considering :  namely,  that  of  the  younger 
Apollinaris,  a  man  thoroughly  trained  in  the  study  of  the 
ancient  Greek  literature,  and  a  native  of  Laodicea  in  Syria, 
of  which  city  he  finally  became  bishop.  The  great  effort  of 
this  teacher  was  again  to  suppress  the  doctrine  of  a  perfect 
human  nature  taken  up  into  indissoluble  union  with  the  divine 
Logos,  which  had  been  first  brought  into  systematic  form 
and  obtained  authority  by  means  of  Origen  ;  and,  instead  of 
it,  to  establish  on  a  firm  footing,  by  new  logical  grounds  and 
trains  of  argument,  the  original  doctrine  of  the  union  of  the 
Logos  solely  with  the  human  body.  In  the  case  of  Apolli- 
naris,  the  interest  of  Christian  faith  was  combined  with  the 
interest  of  scientific  speculation.  He  was  especially  intent, 
like  the  older  Patripassianists,  to  preserve  this  point  inviolate, 
and  without  any  curtailment  to  the  faith — that  God  revealed 
himself  to  him  immediately  in  the  appearance  of  Christ,  that 
nothing  intervened  to  shut  him  out  from  the  immediate  relation 
to  God.  This,  however,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  was  not  the  case 
with  the  theory  introduced  by  Origen  and  adopted  by  the 
church ;  for  in  this  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  immediate  mani- 
festation of  God  in  Christ  was  not  recognized,  but  only  a 
human  spirit  was  represented  as  the  organ  of  the  divine  mani- 
festation. In  the  next  place,  it  was  his  opinion,  that  it  be- 
longed to  the  scientific  exposition  to  bring  out  into  clear  con- 
sciousness what  was  contained  in  the  church  faith,  and  to 
examine,  moreover,  whether  it  corresponded  to  the  essence  of 
pure  Christianity ;  whether  some  Jewish  or  pagan  element 
had  not  mixed  in  with  the  faith  of  Christians,  as  might  easily 
happen,  when  the  faith  was  proceeding  onward  in  its  uncon- 
scious development.  It  was  by  a  credulity  which  did  not  stop 
to  examine,  that  Eve  suffered  herself  to  be  betrayed.*  At  the 

*  The  words  of  Apollinaris  are :  M/vav  rvv  tvirifiv  ma-nv  a.yaSot  £» 
vofAi^str^xi  (against  those  who  were  constantly  appealing  only  to  faith, 
and  repelling  all  new  dogmatic  investigations  as  hostile  to  faith. 
Against  such  he  would  say,  that  faith,  considered  by  itself  alone,  mere 
believing,  was  of  no  value ;  but  everything  depended  on  the  examina- 
tion whether  that  which  was  the  object  of  faith,  really  answered  to  the 
essence  of  Christian  piety).  M>jl\  ya,^  rn  Ei'a  crv\wyx.tiv  TV>V  avs%iT<zff<rov 
Wiffnv,  uffTt  vrgoffrixtiv  KOA  <r»jv  TUV  ^iffTictvuv  iZi.rctff//-tvwv  thai,  ^  <TTOV  ?*a,6y, 
TMS  -rav  'EXXw»&/v  «  ray  'lou^eciav  ffyvtpvtffovffa  lo^atg,  GregOr.  NjSS. 

Antirrhetic.  adv.  Apollinar.  sec.  iv.  p.  1 30. 
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basis,  then,  of  this  exposition  by  Apollinaris,  lay  the  principle, 
that  the  end  to  be  sought  in  a  scientific  examination  of  the 
church  system  of  faith  was  to  preserve  the  purely  Christian 
elements  of  that  faith  from  the  intermixture  of  foreign  Jewish 
and  pagan  elements;  and,  where  such  an  intermixture  had 
already  taken  place,  to  purge  away  the  dross.  How  salutary 
would  have  been  the  effect  on  the  Christian  life,  how  many 
errors  adulterating  pure  Christianity  would  have  been  pre- 
vented from  being  propagated  by  church  tradition  to  the  follow- 
ing centuries,  if  this  principle  of  Apollinaris  had  been  received 
appropriated,  and  consistently  applied  ! 

Apollinaris  supposed  he  was  able  to  demonstrate  with  ma 
thematical  certainty*  how  it  was  necessary  for  any  one  to  re- 
gard the  person  of  Christ  if  he  would  consistently  recognize 
him  as  the  God  -man.  "  Either,"  said  he,  speaking  against 
the  doctrine  of  the  union  of  the  deity  and  humanity  in  Christ 
conceived  after  the  manner  above  described,  "either  the  man 
who  was  taken  into  union  with  the  divine  Logos  retained  his 
own  self-determining  free-will  ;  and  in  this  case  it  was  impos- 
sible that  any  true  personal  union  could  take  place.  The  man 
endowed  with  a  free-will  is  but  an  organ,  through  which  the 
Logos  acts,  in  like  manner  as  he,  made  prophets  and  holy  men 
serve  as  organs  of  his  activity,  j  Christ  differs  only  in  degree 
from  other  divinely  enlightened  messengers  of  God.  He  is 
not  the  God-man,  but  only  a  divine  man,  just  as  believers  come 
to  be  :  —  only  a  man  serving  as  an  organ  of  the  divine  will.  J 
Or  we  must  suppose,  that  the  human  nature  suffered  the  loss  of 
its  free-will  in  this  union  with  the  divine  Logos.  But,  as  this 
belongs  to  the  essence  of  human  nature,  the  latter,  in  losing 
the  free-will,  ceases  to  be  any  longer  a  human  nature,  and 
consequently  nothing-  more  is  now  to  be  said  of  a  union  of 
divinity  and  humanity.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  to  be 
conceived  that  God,  the  creator  of  human  nature,  would  so 
deprive  it  of  that  which  constitutes  its  essence,  and  conse- 
quently annihilate  it."§ 


rtivu>tT(>ix«is   K-roiiiffi  xui  avtHyxais. 

•)•    'Zotpia.  qu-Tt^ovo-K  vovv  d.v6ou<rov,  a.iiT'n  $\  KU.}  Iv  fKirtv  a.vfpu'Tois.     L.  C.  215. 
J   Otr£   o   ivougavio;   avfyuiro;  ,    uXX.'    t-rovgaviou   Siov    $o%tiov.       L.  C.   255. 
"Av&oawo;  'ivfio:. 

§  QSo^ot,  TOV    ctvrt%ouo-iou    £tuou    <ro    ft*   WKI    avrsQot/ffiov'     ov 
Quo-it   vvo  TOV  foino-oivTas  aiirnr.      L.  C.  245. 
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Apollinaris,  therefore,  who  took  the  same  liberty  of  draw- 
ing his  own  conclusions  from  the  positions  of  his  opponents, 
and  arguing  against  them,  as  his  opponents  took  with  regard 
to  his,  and  so  of  charging  them  with  all  the  consequences 
which  seemed  necessarily  to  flow  from  their  principles  judged 
from  his  own  point  of  view,  laid  it  as  a  charge  against  his 
antagonists  that,  like  Paul  of  Samosata  and  Photirms,  they 
recognized  in  Christ  not  the  God-man,  but  only  the  divine 
man  ;*  that  they  made  of  Christ  two  persons,  two  Sons  of 
God,  a  Son  of  God  in  the  proper  sense,  and  a  Son  of  God  in 
the  improper  sense. "j" 

The  doctrine  concerning  Christ,  as  the  God-man,  Apol- 
linaris held  to  be  the  properly  characteristic  and  fundamental 
doctrine  of  Christianity.  That  Christ  was  a  man  united  with 
God,  and  performed  miracles  in  the  exercise  of  a  divine 
power,  he  supposed,  even  Jews  and  Pagans  might  concede,  as 
the  Jews  said  the  same  thing  in  fact  of  Elijah  ;  but  faith  in 
the  God-man  was  that  which  constituted  the  Christian. J 

But  how  then  did  Apollinaris  realize  to  himself,  from  his 
own  point  of  view,  the  idea  of  the  God-man,  which  seemed  to 
him  so  important  ?  Two  beings  persisting  in  their  complete- 
ness, he  conceived,  could  not  be  united  into  one  whole.  Out  of 
the  union  of  the  perfect  human  nature  with  the  Deity  one  person 
never  could  proceed,§  and  more  particularly  the  rational  soul  of 
the  man  could  not  be  assumed  into  union  with  the  divine  Logos 
so  as  to  form  one  person.  This  was  the  negative  side  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Apollinaris :  but,  as  to  its  positive  side,  this  was 
closely  connected  with  his  peculiar  views  of  human  nature. 
He  supposed,  with  many  others  of  his  time,  that  human  nature 

*  To  eivGouTev  'IvSiov  rov  X^/avav  OVOJAK^ZIV,  IvKvricv  jTva/  TUI;  aToffroXi- 
xa,~s  %i%K<rxaXtxis,  «XAar£/sv  oi  <ru>v  ffuvootuv,  HaiiXav  dl  XKI  $?a>riwov  not,} 
MawxiXAov  Ttj;  roiotwrtis  diaff-TgdQri;  XKTKO^KI.  135,  1.  C.  On  his  Own 

principles  he  understood  the  words  a,v6^u<ros  iv0io$  and  Siio;  as  synony- 
mous ;  since,  according  to  his  theory,  a  man  composed  of  spirit  and 
body,  in  whom  God  dwelt,  could  be  none  else  than  a  divine  man 
specially  actuated  by  the  Divine  Spirit.  It  is  deserving  of  notice,  also, 
how  wrongly  he  conceived  of  the  doctrine  of  his  contemporary,  Mar- 
cellus  of  Ancyra.  See  above. 

f  A  son  <fufti,  and  a  son  barely  Si™.     See  1.  c.  p.  209,  p.  185,  232. 

j  L.  c.  p.  184. 

§  A   maxim   of  Apollinaris:    E< 
Ivo  ay  r,ftu  via;.      L.  C.  223. 
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consisted  of  three  parts — the  rational  soul,  which  constitutes 
the  essence  of  man's  nature  ;*  the  animal  soul,  which  is  the 
principle  of  animal  life  ;f  and  the  body,  between  which  and 
the  spirit  that  soul  is  the  intermediate  principle.  The  body, 
by  itself  considered,  has  no  faculty  of  desire ;  but  this  soul, 
which  is  united  with  it,  is  the  source  and  fountain  of  the 
desires  that  struggle  against  reason.  This  soul  Apollinaris 
believed  he  found  described  also  by  the  apostle  Paul  in  the 
passage  where  he  speaks  of  the  flesh  striving  against  the 
spirit.J  The  human,  mutable  spirit  was  too  weak  to  subject 
to  itself  this  resisting  soul ;  hence  the  domination  of  the  sinful 
desires.  In  order,  therefore,  to  the  redemption  of  mankind 
from  the  dominion  of  sin,  it  was  necessary  that  an  immutable 
divine  spirit,  the  Logos  himself,  should  enter  into  union 
with  these  two  parts  of  human  nature.  It  does  not  pertain  to 
the  essence  of  that  lower  soul,  as  it  does  to  the  essence  of  the 
higher  soul,  that  it  should  determine  itself;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  it  should  be  determined  and  ruled  by  a  higher 
principle.  But  the  human  spirit  was  too  weak  for  this ;  the 
end  and  destination  of  human  nature,  therefore,  is  realised 
when  the  Logos,  as  an  immutable  divine  spirit,  rules  over  this 
lower  soul,  and  thus  restores  the  harmony  between  the  lower 
and  the  higher  principles  in  man's  nature.§ 

In  this  way  Apollinaris  supposed  that  he  avoided  all  the 
difficulties  which  attended  the  other  theory,  and  that  he  had 
demonstrated  how  the  divine  and  human  natures  in  Christ 
must  be  conceived  10  be  united  into  personal  unity.  Christ, 
like  every  other  man,  consisted  of  three  parts,  of  spirit,  soul, 
and  body ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  in  his  case  the  place  of 
the  weak  and  mutable  human  spirit  was  filled  by  an  immutable 
divine  spirit :  for  this  reason,  therefore,  is  Christ  also  the  God- 
man,  a  name  which  could  not  otherwise  be  ascribed  to  him. 
This  difference  between  Christ  and  other  men  Apollinaris  be- 
lieved might  also  be  clearly  pointed  out  in  his  life.  All 
human  development  is  progressive ;  it  proceeds  from  conflict 

*   "Vu-xjn   Xoytx.-/!,    Kvii>[jt.a.,    vavs.  f    The  ^«%»J   aXsyaj. 

I  L.  c.  p.  138. 

§  The   volJi    is,  by  nature,   the   Kurox'wrov,    the    -^v^    o.).oy/>;,    the 

STS£s»<vjjT0v.        OiiK     0.00,    treu^nai    TO    (Lvfyuwav   yivo;     "01    u.vu.Xr,-$,tu;   vsu   xa'i 
«X«u  Kvfpavrou  aXXa     OIK    trfM^n^Mrj   ffetpxs;,    y  Qvtrixov 
loitro    ot    ctTf/ivrau    voy,    fji.fi    i  ' 
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and  effort,  for  the  very  reason  that  the  human  spirit  is  a 
mutable  one,  which  can  only  seek  to  subject  the  inferior  soul 
to  itself  by  degrees.  But  we  find  nothing  of  this  kind  in  the 
case  of  Christ,  who  from  the  first  ruled  the  inferior  soul  by  his 
transcendent,  divine  Spirit.*  The  union  of  the  divine  Logos 
with  a  perfect  human  nature  takes  place  only  in  the  case  of 
individual  believers,  who,  by  their  fellowship  with  the  God- 
man,  are  made  to  partake  of  his  victory  over  sin  and  his  do- 
minion over  the  inferior  soul.f  With  this  theory  Apollinaris 
believed  he  possessed  the  advantage  of  being  able,  without 
harm  to  the  unaltered  properties  of  all  parts  of  the  human 
nature  which  the  divine  Logos  assumed  into  union  with  him- 
self, to  affirm  the  unity  of  person,  and,  as  evidence  of  this,  the 
interchange  of  attributes.  if  He  was  fond  of  certain  expressions 
entirely  at  variance  with  the  scripture  phraseology,  and  which 
began  now  for  the  first  time  to  become  current,  'k  God  died, 
God  was  born."§  He  maintained  that  worship  was  due  to  the 
sensuous  nature  united  with  the  Logos  in  one  person  ;||  a 
thing  which,  on  the  other  hand,  they  who  attributed  to  Christ 
a  perfect  human  nature  could  not  maintain,  without  adding  a 
fourth  essence  to  the  Trinity.  He  now  brought  it  as  a  charge 
against  his  opponents  that  they  were  obliged  to  suppose  a 
change  in  Christ's  body,  a  deification  of  it  contradictory  to  its 
own  nature,  and  to  represent  the  true  union  of  the  divinity 
and  the  humanity  as  being  the  result  of  Christ's  resurrection  •$ 
of  which  charge  the  above  described  theory  of  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,  and  other  theologians  trained  in  the  school  of  Origen, 
especially  furnished  the  occasion.  He  controverted  the  theory 
of  the  human  omnipresence  of  Christ,  teaching  that  Christ, 
although  in  respect  to  his  body  he  was  in  heaven,  yet  in 
respect  to  his  divine  essence  united  with  the  body,  is  every- 
where with  believers.** 


*  The  inference  of  Apollinaris  :  Olli^'ia.  a.a-x.rtffi;  v>  X^itrr^  elx  don  vov; 
iffrtv  dv^wTmj.  L.  C.  221. 

f  'Ev  Tfi  iTi^oxiv^TU  xeu  t/To  TOU  Sit'ou  vou  M^youftiv/i  ffdigxi  <rt\si<rau 
<ra  'ipyov,  o  £ff<ri  X'JCTI;  df^ctpTicis,  (fctsraXa^/Savs/  ci  <rn;  Xinnus  *  sv  iipuv 
tt.UTox.iv  WTO;  vov;,  xtx.6'  offov  otxtloi  \KVTOV  ~X.pur<rci.  P.  220.  In  the  CUSC  of 

Christ,  there  was  only  a  veotrXv^is  tru^o;—  in  that  of  individual  believers, 

an   d.vK^.ri'^'is   c'Xow   KV&OUVOV.  J   The  av<r<i«£^/ff'T«ovj   TUV  otof/.a.Tut. 

§  See  1.  c.  264.  ^  ||  L.  c.  241.  \  ^e>,c-  P-  277,  284. 

**  'Or/   Ktti   iv  OVOKVM  ovras   rav   crufAff.ros,  [Aid'   ri/tuv  iffTt  (f^X,^   *%*   ffuvrt- 
TOW  Kttuvo;.     C.  59.  p.  28G. 
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According  to  this  connection  of  ideas,  it  would  seem  that  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  older  Patripassianists  conceived  of  the 
whole  being  of  God  as  constituting  the  animating  soul  of  the 
human  body  in  which  it  dwelt,  so  also  Apollinaris  would  con- 
ceive of  the  whole  being  of  the  divine  Logos  as  constituting 
the  animating  soul  in  the  human  nature  of  Jesus.  In  this  case, 
however,  it  is  difficult  to  explain  how  a  man  of  his  sagacity 
could  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  great  difficulties  attending  such 
a  supposition.  Yet,  to  judge  from  a  single  remark  of  Apolli- 
naris, it  would  seem  that,  in  endeavouring  to  avoid  these  diffi- 
culties, and  to  make  the  matter  clearly  conceivable,  he  touched, 
without  intending  it,  upon  the  ideas  of  Beryll  of  Bostra  and  of 
Sabellius,  and  fell  into  that  view  of  the  personality  of  Christ 
according  to  which  it  was  not  one  commensurate  with  the 
whole  being  of  the  Logos,  but  formed  from  a  certain  influx  or 
irradiation  of  the  Logos  into  the  human  body.* 

*  It  is  a  remark  of  Apollinaris,  which  is  to  be  found  in  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,  c.  29,  and  which  appeared  to  that  father  himself  somewhat 
obscure.  On  the  language  of  Christ,  in  the  gospel  of  John,  "My 
Father  works  hitherto,  and  I  work,"  he  observes  that  Christ  here  places 
his  own  action  on  an  equality  with  that  of  the  Father,  according  to  the 
spirit ;  but  that,  according  to  the  flesh,  he  makes  a  distinction  (btct'iguv  p,t» 
7»v  ivigytiizv  KO-TK  ffKgxK,  i^iiruv  §£  KKTO,  wiv/jjo.).  Next  he  goes  on  to 
say,  that  this  expression  denotes,  on  the  one  hand,  the  equality  in  respect 
of  power ;  on  the  other,  the  distinction  as  to  the  mode  of  action,  in 
respect  of  the  flesh  ;  by  virtue  of  which,  John  v.  21,  he  did  not  quicken 
all,  but  those  whom  he  willed.  ("Oo-tj  t^u  r'/>v  iv  $uvdftu  -raX/v  IfforfiTu 
ttcti  rw  KO.TO.  ff&£*a.  rw;  (vioynKs  "btctioztriv,  xa.6'  fiv  ov  ^oLvra.;  i&oVotvirs,  aXX« 
rivu;,  oiis  I^AnVEv.)  Yet  here  Apollinaris  plainly  fixes  a  distinction 
between  the  unlimited,  infinite  activity  of  the  Logos,  considered  by  him- 
self, and  his  limited  activity,  affected  by  the  existence  in  the  flebh.  So 
far  as  Christ  is  conscious  of  his  being  one  with  God,  he  ascribes  to  him- 
self the  power,  like  the  Father,  to  impart  life  to  all ;  so  far  as  his  being 
is  conditioned  by  the  <r«^,  he  is  conscious  of  being  able  to  awaken  to 
life  (which  Apollinaris  understood  without  doubt  as  referring  to  the 
resurrection  of  the  body)  only  in  a  limited  degree.  Thus  the  Logos 
does  not  reveal  himself  here  in  a  way  that  corresponds  to  his  divine 
essence,  considered  by  itself,  but  in  one  that  corresponds  to  his  form  of 
manifestation  conditioned  and  determined  by  the  <ra$,  animated  by 
him  with  a  rational  soul.  But  this  point  in  his  system  he  probably 
did  not  make  any  clearer  to  himself.  Had  he  made  clear  to  hfs 
own  consciousness  what  lay  at  the  bottom  of  this,  his  theory,  he  would 
have  been  forced  to  give  up  a  great  deal  which  he  felt  it  to  be  extremely 
important  to  hold  fast.  The  conflicting  elements  in  his  system  here 
come  into  collision 
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Apollinaris  had  no  intention  to  separate  himself  from  the 
Catholic  church,  to  set  up  a  particular  theory  at  variance  with 
the  old  church  doctrine,  and  found  a  distinct  sect  ;  for  he  was 
convinced  that  the  essence  of  the  church  doctrine  was  expressed 
in  a  consistent  manner  only  in  his  own  theory,  and  that  the 
scheme  which  had  proceeded  from  the  Origenistic  school  was 
self-contradictory.  Accordingly,  he  could  with  honesty  sub- 
scribe, through  his  delegates,  the  articles  which  were  estab- 
lished by  the  aforesaid  synod  held  at  Alexandria,  A.D.  362,  in 
opposition  to  the  above-described  Arian  doctrine  concerning 
Christ's  human  nature.  He  directed  his  name  to  be  subscribed 
to  the  articles,  by  which  the  hypothesis  of  a  body  without  soul 
or  spirit  (crania  a-fyvyov  Kal  avor/rw)  in  Christ  was  condemned  ; 
for  he  also  did,  in  fact,  suppose  a  soul  which  belonged  in  con- 
nection with  the  body,  and  also  a  spirit  which  directed  the  soul 
in  Christ.  He  believed  that  all  this  was  first  presented  and 
established  by  his  own  theory  in  a  tenable  form,  and  iti  a  way 
which  corresponded  to  the  idea  of  the  God-man.*  But  when 
Apollinaris  came  out  more  openly  with  his  doctrine,  and  sup- 
posed that  he  had  demonstrated  in  an  irrefragable  manner  what 
belonged  to  the  completeness  of  the  conception  of  the  God-man, 
Athanasius  affirmed,  in  opposition  to  him,  that  the  true  Christ 
was  incapable  of  being  construed  by  human  reason,  j 

The  controversy  which  was  carried  on  against  the  doctrines 
of  Apollinaris  led  men  to  think  of  the  necessary  connection  be- 
tween the  recognition  of  a  perfect,  spiritual,  and  sensuous 
human  nature,  and  the  doctrine  concerning  that  which  consti- 
tuted a  Redeemer  and  the  redemption,  in  its  more  exact  rela- 
tions to  a  systematic  body  of  divinity. 

Athanasius,  for  example,  in  his  work  against  Apollinaris, 
alleges,  in  opposition  to  his  doctrines,  substantially  the  follow- 
ing reasons  :  "  How  could  Christ  represent  for  us  the  pattern 
of  the  holy  life  after  which  we  ought  to  strive,  if  his  nature 
was  not  entirely  homogeneous  with  ours  ?  He  could  not 
redeem  human  nature  in  its  completeness,  unless  he  had  him- 
self assumed  all  the  parts  of  which  it  consists."  He  points  to 


*  See  the  explanation  of  Apollinaris  himself,  in  his  letter  to  the  synod 
at  Diocsesarea.  Leontius  Byzantin.  c.  fraudes  Apollinaristarum,  in 
Canisii  lectiones  antiquse.  T.  f.  608,  ed.  Basnage. 

j"   CO    aX*j^/vaj    X£/O"TOJ    ol>%     vvfo  a.v&gu'Z'ivau    "^.oylyyuou  ^laypeif^riffuru.i.      Adv. 

Apollinaristas,  I.I.  sec.  13 
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those  affections  and  actions  of  Christ  which  could  be  conceived 
only  as  belonging  to  a  human  soul ;  as,  for  example,  his  sorrow 
and  mortal  agony,  his  praying,  his  descent  to  Hades  for  the 
redemption  of  the  spirits  in  prison.*  If  Apollinaris  says  that 
Christ  could  not  assume  the  human  soul  free  from  sin,  without 
subjecting  it  to  a  violence  destructive  of  its  essential  nature, 
such  a  theory,  Athanasius  alleged,  whereby  sin  was  supposed 
to  be  a  necessary  thing  in  human  nature,  led  to  Manichei.^m.'j' 
According  to  this,  sin  would  be  the  nature  of  man,  and 
freedom  from  sin  stand  in  contradiction  with  his  nature. 
But  directly  the  opposite  was  the  case,  freedom  from  sin 
was  man's  original  nature  ;  it  was  only  by  reason  of  the 
corruption  of  that  original  nature,  sin  had  obtained  such 
dominion  over  it.  Christ  elevated  it  once  more  to  its  original 
freedom.  There  lay  here,  at  the  bottom  of  the  controversy 
between  the  two  theories,  different  conceptions  with  regard  to 
freedom,  which  somewhat  later,  amidst  the  Pelagian  disputes, 
were  still  more  clearly  brought  out.  Apollinaris  understood 
by  freedom,  the  freedom  of  choice  ;  Athanasius  understood  by 
it,  freedom  10  goodness,  to  moral  development  undisturbed  by 
anything  of  a  foreign  nature.  Gregory  of  Nazianzen  says,  in 
opposition  to  Apollinaris  :  "  Christ  must,  in  his  character  of 
Redeemer,  appear  in  human  nature,  not  barely  because  he  made 
use  of  human  nature  as  a  sensible  veil,  and  must  bring  down 
the  divine  element  to  man's  apprehension  in  this  sensible  veil ; 
for  if  so,  he  might  in  truth  have  chosen  any  other  sensible 
veil  as  the  organ  for  its  manifestation ;  but  he  must  assume 
the  human  nature,  in  order  to  make  man  holy  ;  consequently 
he  must  assume  the  whole  man,  consisting  of  soul  and  body." 

*  The  opinion,  however,  is  assuredly  -without  any  foundation,  that  the 
opposition  to  Apollinarianism  led  to  the  adoption  into  the  Apostles' 
Creed  of  the  article  respecting  the  design  of  Christ's  descensus  ad  inferos; 
for  this  must  far  rather  have  heen  made  a  prominent  point  long  before 
this,  in  opposition  to  the  Gnostics,  who  wholly  denied  the  descensus 
Christi  ad  inferos.  Apollinaris  did  not  deny  this,  although  his  oppo- 
nents objected  to  him,  that  this,  as  well  as  many  other  doctrines  belong- 
ing to  the  essence  of  orthodoxy,  could  not  be  reconciled  with  his  theory. 
We  have  his  own  words,  in  which  he  holds  forth  this  doctrine  ;  if  it  be 
true  that  it  is  the  same  Apollinaris  who  is  cited  in  the  Catena  Nicephori, 
Lips.  1772,  T.  I.  1475.  He  considered  this  descensus  as  constituting  a 
part  of  the  pain  and  anguish  of  Christ's  death. 

f  Ep.  ad  Cledon.  and  orat.  51 
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Moreover,  through  public  synodal  articles,  the  opposition 
to  the  doctrine  of  Apollinaris  was  expressed  by  Western 
councils  subsequent  to  the  year  376,  and  by  the  second  general 
council  of  Constantinople.  Yet  no  more  new  articles  of 
doctrine  concerning  the  divine  and  human  nature  in  Christ 
were  publicly  established  in  this  controversy. 

REMARK. — The  continuation  of  the  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of 'this  doctrine  follows  in  the  next  section. 


END  OF  PART  FIFTH  OF  THE  ORIGINAL. 
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CONTINUATION  OF  THE  FOURTH  SECTION. 


History  of  the  Doctrine  concerning  the  Person  of  Christ. 

FKOM  the  time  of  the  Apollinarian  disputes,  the  different  ten- 
dencies already  noticed  by  us  as  existing  at  an  earlier  period, 
in  the  mode  of  apprehending  the  doctrine  concerning  the  per- 
son of  Christ,  proceeded  to  unfold  themselves  to  more  decided 
opposition,  according  as  the  doctrine  was  set  forth  either  in 
antithesis  to  the  scheme  of  Apollinaris,  or  to  that  of  Photinus. 
This  difference  of  doctrinal  tendencies  was  not  grounded 
merely,  however,  in  a  difference  of  outward  and  local  rela- 
tions :  it  had  its  still  deeper  ground  in  an  essential  difference 
pervading  the  whole  dogmatic  spirit.  Those  who  were  pre- 
dominantly inclined  to  the  side  of  feeling  and  religious  con- 
templation, made  it  their  chief  concern,  in  opposition  to  the 
Photinian  views, — which  recognized  only  a  distinction  of 
degree  between  the  Son  of  God  and  other  enlightened  and 
holy  men, — to  bring  out  distinctly  the  difference  of  kind 
between  the  fact  of  God's  becoming  man,  and  a  mere  in- 
fluence of  God  upon  a  man  ;  and  to  fix  the  attention  upon  the 
incomprehensible  and  inexplicable  side  of  the  mystery.  Those, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  were  more  inclined  to  seek  after  clear 
and  well-defined  conceptions  for  the  understanding,  made  it 
their  chief  object  to  distinguish  and  separate  in  their  concep- 
tions those  elements  which,  in  feeling  and  the  mere  intuitions 
of  feeling,  were  apt  to  be  confounded  together ;  and  thus,  in 
opposition  to  Gnostic  and  Apollinarian  modes  of  apprehen- 
sion, they  were  led  to  insist  upon  the  abiding  distinction  of  the 
divine  and  human  natures,  each  retaining  its  own  separate 
individuality.  The  first  of  these  tendencies  we  find  more 
particularly  represented  in  the  church  and  school  of  Alexan- 
dria ;  the  other,  in  the  church  and  school  of  Antioch.  This 
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difference  may  in  part  be  accounted  for  by  what  we  have 
already  said,  in  the  introduction  to  this  section,  concerning  the 
general  character  of  these  schools. 

The  Antiochian  school  could  hardly  fail  to  be  led,  by  its 
prevailing  historico-grammatical  tendency,  to  give  more  im- 
portance than  others  were  wont  to  do,  to  the  human  side  in 
the  life  of  Christ.  Where  an  allegorical  or  otherwise  artificial 
method  of  interpretation  easily  contrived  means  to  obscure  the 
plainly  manifested  human  element  in  the  life  of  Christ,  the 
principles  of  interpretation  adopted  by  that  church  naturally 
produced  the  contrary  effect.  While  other  schools  adjusted 
and  interpreted  all  the  appearances  brought  to  view  in  the 
gospel  narrative,  according  to  a  doctrinal  conception  of  Christ 
already  fixed  and  established,  this  school,  on  the  other  hand, 
formed  its'  conception  of  Christ  from  the  gospel  history.  On 
determining  the  sense  of  those  passages  where  Christ  himself 
speaks  of  his  knowledge  as  being,  in  a  certain  respect,  limited, 
they  could  not  be  so  easily  satisfied  with  the  forced  explana- 
tions to  which  others  had  recourse.  The  simple  contemplation 
and  exposition  of  the  gospel  narrative  led  men,  like  Diociorus 
of  Tarsus  and  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  to  adopt  such  views  of 
Christ  as  did  not  exclude  the  idea  of  a  process  of  development 
in  him  corresponding  to  the  ordinary  course  of  human  nature, 
and  like  that,  in  a  certain  sense,  progressively  advancing  and 
making  its  way  through  trials  and  difficulties.  This  mode  of 
representation,  however,  either  was  not,  or  did  not  continue  to 
be,  in  the  case  of  Theodore,  a  mere  isolated  notion,  taken  up 
for  some  immediate  purpose  ;  but  it  formed  a  necessary  organic 
member  in  the  well-concocted  whole  of  his  dogmatic  system, 
whose  central  point  was  the  doctrine  concerning  Chri-st.  In 
order  to  a  right  understanding  of  this,  it  will  be  necessary  here 
for  us  to  go  back  and  consider  certain  points  pertaining  to  his 
doctrine  of  human  nature,  which  cannot  be  seen  in  their  pro- 
per place  and  relation  without  taking  into  view  the  latter. 

Theodore  supposes  two  portions  or  states  in  the  entire  history 
of  the  creation :  the  rational  nature,  left,  at  all  stages  of  its 
existence,  to  itself — changeable,  and  exposed  to  temptations ; 
— and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rational  nature,  raised,  by  the 
communication  of  a  divine  life  pervading  and  transfiguring  it, 
above  the  limitation  of  a  finite  existence,  delivered  from  all 
temptations  and  conflicts,  and  placed  in  an  unchangeable  state 
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of  moral  purity.  The  one  portion  extends  to  the  general 
resurrection,  the  other  follows  after  it.*  Man,  who  is  the 
representation  of  God's  image  for  the  whole  creation,  is  the 
medium  of  transition  from  the  first  of  these  states  to  the  second. 
This  transition  could  be  no  otherwise  brought  about  than  by 
the  elevation  of  the  human  nature  itself  to  communion  with 
God,  and,  by  means  of  this,  to  a  life  exalted  above  change 
and  temptation.  This  was  the  end  of  Christ's  appearance,  by 
which  God's  image  first  became  truly  realized  in  human  nature  ; 
man  first  raised  to  that  dominion  over  all  nature,  for  which  he 
was  destined  at  the  creation,  and  made  the  object  of  reverence 
and  worship  for  all  created  beings.j  Now,  in  order  to  ac- 
complish this,  God  must  take  upon  him  human  nature  in  its 
peculiar  condition  of  mutability,  and,  by  means  of  the  conflicts 
and  temptations  which  belong  to  this  state,  form  it  for  that 
higher  condition  which  is  the  end  of  all  development.  Human 
nature  must  appear  therefore,  at  first,  even  in  Christ,  as  a 
nature  subjected  to  temptations  and  conflicts ;  and  this  pre- 
supposes a  free-will,  in  which  is  implied,  though  without  the 
presence  of  sinf illness  or  of  any  actual  sin,  yet  the  possibility 
of  sinning.^  Without  such  a  free,  self-determining  will,  a 

*  Excerpta  Marii  Mercatoris  ed.  Gamier,  p.  100.  Placuit  Deo  in 
duos  status  dividere  creaturam ;  unura  quidem,  qui  prsesens  est,  in  quo 
mutabilia  omnia  fecit;  alterum  autem  qui  futurus  est,  cum  renovans 
omnia  ad  immutabilitatem  transferet. 

f  See  the  fragment  of  Theodore,  in  the  book  written  on  purpose  to 
refute  him,  by  Johannes  Philoponus.  It  contains  his  commentary  on 
the  history  of  the  creation,  in  Genesis,  1.  VI.  c.  10.  'O  &<c;  ™  TV; 

ttxovr;  n[*7v  ^ttza-uffKi  fiotjZ.Oft.ivo;,  civfoeuvrov  i%  r,ftav  tvcc  Xufttuv,  <L9u.vu.<rov  <ri 
XKI  nT^iVroi  trur/ipa.1;,  tl$  ovoctvov  (Lvnyotysv  \U,VTM  ffuvKy/a,;,  iva  ft'/i  fiovav  ti; 
v'lj/o;  <ruy%u.vavt  fa^o.  cra^>jj  ffpturxMrira.!  <r?i;  xTifftu;,  «XXa  ya,o  xait  xctret 
va.vr«.  (fofi'.eo;  n  xxi  Kvfri^oii^iuro;  y  TOI;  tvxvriais,  d'-rt  ftijfymu  -rxoee,- 

TPoTT'/iv  «  a,\Xo!wtrtv  IKIPMUV  oio'trrs  uv.  According  to  this  theory,  he  could 
explain  the  eighth  Psalm,  it  is  true,  as  relating  immediately  to  human 
nature  in  general ;  but  yet  maintain  that,  in  its  highest  meaning,  and  in 
the  whole  extent  of  its  contents,  it  refers  to  Christ,  as  the  one  in  whom 
all  that  is  said  in  this  Psalm  of  human  nature,  became  first  fully  realized. 
See  the  fragment  of  his  commentary  on  the  eighth  Psalm,  in  Cordcrii 
Catena  in  Psalmos,  f.  1GG.  Coinp.  Concil.  cecum.  V.  Collat.  IV.  c.  19. 

J  Hence  Theodore  supposed  in  the  history  of  the  temptation,  which 
he  considered  as  a  transaction  of  the  inner  sense  through  the  medium  of 
a  visionary  appearance  and  communication  of  the  evil  spirit,  an  inward 
possibility  in  Christ  of  being  tempted,  so  that  he  victoriously  withstood 
the  temptation  by  the  power  of  his  will.  See  the  fragment  from  Theo- 
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true  human  nature  cannot  exist.  Conflict  by  means  of  free- 
will appeared,  moreover,  to  Theodore  the  necessary  condition  of 
all  progress  in  the  development  of  rational  creatures.  Without 
this  the  bestowment  of  that  higher  state  of  immutability,  to 
which  Christ  was  to  attain  by  the  resurrection,  and  to  which 
through  him  mankind  and  the  whole  world  of  spirits  was  also 
destined  to  attain,  could  appear  no  otherwise  than  as  an  act 
of  God's  arbitrary  will  ;  not,  as  it  is  represented  in  sacred 
scripture,  the  merited  reward  of  a  victorious  conflict.*  Now 
in  this  way  Theodore  might  have  been  led  to  the  doctrine  of 
a  deification  of  the  human  nature  in  Christ,  somewhat  like  the 
later  Socinian  view,  and  consequently  excluding  the  notion  of 
a  true  being  of  God  in  Christ.  But  he  was  remote  from  this, 
so  far  at  least  as  he  expressed  himself  with  consciousness.  He 
sincerely  adopted  the  doctrine  of  the  church  respecting  the 
divine  incarnation.  He  by  no  means  accommodated  himself, 
barely  in  compliance,  with  prevailing  authority,  to  the  ex- 
pressions of  the  church,  meaning  to  explain  them  in  a  dif- 
ferent and  alien  sense  ;  but  he  wished  to  frame  to  himself, 
after  the  analogy  of  human  nature  and  his  contemplation  of 
the  life  of  Christ,  a  definite  conception  of  that  which  is  to  be 
understood  by  Christ  as  God-man  in  his  earthly  appearance. 
The  progressive  deification  of  the  human  nature  in  Christ  up 
to  the  time  of  his  ascension  to  glory,  he  contemplated  as  a 
consequence  and  effect  of  the  original  and  hidden  union,  —  the 
very  end  for  which  God  had  appropriated  the  human  nature 
even  from  its  birth  ;  but  this  union,  existing  from  the  first 
and  pre-supposed  through  the  whole  life  of  Christ,  by  virtue 
of  his  constantly  victorious  conflict,  revealed  itself  in  a  gra- 

dore's  work  against  the  emperor  Julian,  published  by  Miinter,  fragmenta 
patrum  Graecorum,  fascic.  I.  "  The  end  of  the  temptation,  l>«.  x.a.6u.ows 

o<p$»),    el   TM  [Ml    <ffiioa.ir@7,va.i,  ctX^ar  TU   q>v^<i'£la.(rGa,i   wnoKirfeis  —  u; 


L.  c.  Concil.  V.  Collat.  IV.  Ita  et  animam  Christ!  utpote  humanam 
et  sensus  participem  (partaking  of  human  feelings  and  affections)  prius 
accipiens  et  per  resurrectionem  in  immutabilitatem  constituens^  sic  et 
nobis  eorumdem  istorum  per  resurrectionem  prabuit  communionem. 
Post  resurrectionem  e  mortuis  et  in  ccelos  ascensum  impassibilis  factus 
et  immutabilis.  Before  his  resurrection  Christ  was  mutabilis  in  cogita- 
tionibus  suis  ;  it  was  not  till  after  his  resurrection  he  became  immutabilis. 
In  this  sense  he  explains  1  Tim.  :  Hix.oc.Mfn  lv  vrvsv/^etrt.  referring  it  to 
the  ava/u.aoT>]tria,  first  communicated  to  him  in  its  strict  and  proper 
sense  by  the  Divine  Spirit  after  the  resurrection. 
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dually  progressive  manner  in  its  effects,  as  the  orderly  process 
of  the  development  of  human  nature  required.*  By  virtue  of 
that  union  he  developed  his  human  faculties,  both  moral  and 
intellectual,  far  more  rapidly  than  other  men ;  hence,  in  his 
temptations,  he  was  not  left  to  himself,  but  came  off  victo- 
rious by  means  of  this  union,  although  not  without  the  co- 
operation of  his  own  free  will.  In  a  measure  always  pro- 
portionate to  the  bent  of  his  own  will  manifested  in  the  conflict, 
was  revealed  through  him  the  divine  power  of  the  Logos 
constantly  united  with  him,  thus  raising  him  step  by  step  to 
continually  higher  degrees  of  glory,  till  he  attained  to  the 
highest  and  most  perfect  degree  after  his  resurrection.  Thus 
Theodore  could  now  apply,  even  to  the  humanity  of  Christ, 
a  principle  to  which  he  attached  the  greatest  importance; 
namely,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  unconditional  predesti- 
nation, that  this  is  uniformly  conditioned  by  the  foreknowledge 
of  the  bent  of  the  human  will,  j  God  ordained  the  man  Jesus 
to  that  supreme  dignity  which  he  was  to  receive  in  part  from 
the  time  of  his  birth,  and  to  enjoy  in  its  whole  extent  after  the 
resurrection,  because  he  foreknew  that  his  will  would  per- 
severe in  its  fidelity  through  every  temptation. 

Let  us  illustrate  these  statements  by  citing  some  of  the  ex- 
planations of  Theodore  himself: — "  Thus  we  see  him,"  says 
he,  "  before  the  cross,  hungry  and  athirst ;  afraid,  and  of 
many  things  ignorant ;  for  out  of  himself  he  brought  with 

*  Theodore's  fundamental  principle.  Concil.  V.  Collat.  IV.  c.  49. 
Gratia  data  naturam  non  immutat. 

f  Even  the  ancients  justly  observed  the  inner  connection  between  the 
Christology  and  the  anthropology  of  the  Antiochian  school,  and  the 
affinity  grounded  on  this  circumstance  between  Pelagianism  and  Nesto- 
rianism.  Vid.  Phot.  cod.  54,  which  is  an  extract  from  an  ancient  writing 
against  Peiagianism  and  Nestorianism,  belonging  to  the  early  times  of 
the  sixth  century,  wherein  it  is  said :  O'/  piv  (the  Pelagians)  x-tgi  ruv 
fe.ib.uv  TOU  Xgiffrau  a.To6pxffvvovrai  (they  attribute  too  much  to  the  man,  to 
the  free  will  in  believers),  ol  Tt  vei/ii  otlrrig  TV;  TOV  yufji.a.'ros  xt^a,^;,  <rev 
XgitrTov  TVIV  avTYiv  ^tctvoixv  KO.}  rot./Mtv  'i-^oviri.  On  the  other  side,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  case  of  Augustin,  his  opposite  views  of  anthropology 
stood  in  connection  with  his  opposite  Christological  notions.  Thus  he 
adduced  the  mode  of  union  between  the  divinity  and  humanity  in  Christ, 
in  proof  of  the  assertion,  that  the  operations  of  divine  grace  could  not  be 
conditioned  on  the  merit  of  the  human  will.  Neque  enim  et  ipse  ita 
verbo  Dei  conjuiictus,  ut  ipsa  conjunctione  unus  Filius  Dei  et  idem  ipse 
urms  filius  homiuis  fieret,  prsecedentibus  suse  voluntatis  mentis  fecit. 
Augustin.  de  peccatorum  meritis  et  remissione.  L.  II.  s.  27. 
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him  the  purpose  of  virtue.*  Of  this  Isaiah  testifies,  when  he 
says,  '  Before  the  child  understands  and  distinguishes  good 
and  evil,  he  resists  the.  evil  to  choose  the  good.'  Is.  vii.  16.f 
That  is,  before  he  came  to  the  age  at  which  other  men  are 
usually  able  to  distinguish  what  ought  to  be  done,  he  knew 
how  to  distinguish  good  and  evil,  because  he  possessed  some- 
what beyond  that  which  belongs  to  other  men ;  for  if,  even 
among  ourselves,  we  often  meet  with  those  who,  though 
children  in  years,  yet  discover  great  wisdom,  in  so  much  as  to 
excite  the  wonder  of  those  that  behold  them,  much  more  must 
the  man  of  whom  we  speak  have  surpassed  all  others  at  the 
same  period  of  life."J  He  ascribed,  therefore,  to  our  Saviour, 
at  every  period  of  his  earthly  life,  a  knowledge  transcending 
the  limits  of  ordinary  human  knowledge,  and,  in  general,  a 
knowledge  far  exceeding  the  capabilities  of  human  nature ; 
but  still  no  participation  in  the  divine  omniscience.  His 
theory  enabled  him  to  take  those  passages  in  which  Christ 
declares  himself  to  be  ignorant  of  the  time  of  the  last  judg- 
ment, in  their  proper  and  natural  sense ; — a  vie\v  afterwards 
condemned  as  heretical  under  the  name  of  Agnoetism.§  The 
words  of  Luke,  that  Jesus  "  grew,  and  waxed  strong  in  spirit, 

*  He  means,  on  this  account  Christ  had  to  pass  through  these  con 
flicts. 

t  Namely,  according  to  the  Alexandrian  version.  Theodore  did  not 
hesitate,  therefore,  to  recognize  this  passage  as  one  that  relates  to  the 
Messiah. 

I  Out  of  the  seventh  book  of  Theodore  on  the  incarnation,  cited  in 
Leontius  of  Byzantium.  Contra  Nestorium  et  Eutychem,  1.  III.  f.  701, 
T.  IX.  bibl.  patr.  Lugd. 

§  Ante  crucem  (i.e.  before  he  came  to  share,  by  his  exaltation  to 
glory,  in  the  attribute  of  the  divine  omniscience),  eum  ignorare  reperi- 
mus.  Bibl.  patr.  Lugd.  T.  IX.  f.  701.  At  the  same  time,  it  may  seem 
strange,  that,  in  a  fragment  of  his  commentary  on  the  gospel  accord- 
ing to  John,  he  should  say,  speaking  of  the  inquiry  which  Christ  made 
after  the  grave  of  Lazarus : — "  Our  Saviour  did  not  ask  this  question 
because  he  did  not  know  :  for  how  could  it  be  thus  when  he  had  already 
announced  the  fact  that  Lazarus  was  dead  ?  "  Vid.  Corderii  Catena  in 
Joannem,  f.  288.  Either  this  fragment  did  not  come  from  Theodore 
(who  in  the  Catena  is  sometimes  confounded  with  other  writers),  or  else 
we  must  presume  it  to  have  been  his  meaning,  that  in  this  particular  case 
there  was  no  sufficient  reason  for  supposing  Christ  to  have  been  really 
ignorant  of  the  fact  respecting  which^he  inquired,  inasmuch  as  the  ques- 
tion might  be  very  well  explained,  as  having  been  proposed  simply  with 
a  view  of  leading  to  the  further  development  of  his  intentions  with  regard 
to  Lazarus. 
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filled  with  wisdom,  and  the  grace  of  God  was  upon  him,"  he 
explained  as  meaning  that  with  the  progress  of  time  Jesus 
grew  in  wisdom  and  in  corresponding  virtue,  while  both  were 
increased  by  the  favour  which  he  had  with  God.  "In  all 
this  he  increased  both  with  God  and  with  men  ;  men  saw, 
indeed,  the  progress ;  but  God  not  only  saw  it,  but  approved 
it  by  his  testimony,  and  co-operated  with  him  in  his  actions. 
It  is  also  manifest  that  he  practised  every  virtue  in  a  more 
perfect  manner  and  with  greater  ease  than  other  men  ;  because, 
from  his  very  conception,  God  had  united  him  with  himself; 
ever  continued  to  bestow  on  him  that  larger  measure  of  co- 
operating power  which  was  requisite  in  order  to  the  great 
work  of  salvation  ;  guided  all  his  efforts,  exciting  him  to  strive 
continually  after  higher  perfection,  and  in  many  cases  re- 
lieving and  lightening  his  labours,  whether  of  the  body  or  of 
the  mind/'* 

Regarding  the  exaltation  of  Christ,  considered  as  man,  to 
the  divine  immutability  by  means  of  his  resurrection  and  ascen- 
sion to  glory,  as  a  reward  of  the  holy  life  which  he  had  main- 
tained through  every  trial,  Theodore  inferred  that  it  was  not 
in  the  power  of  Christ  to  send  the  Holy  Spirit  until  after  this 
change  had  taken  place.  Hence  he  explained  the  symbolical 
act  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  accompanying  words  addressed  to 
the  disciples  after  his  resurrection  (John  xx.  22),  as  being 
simply  a  prophetical  allusion  to  the  communication  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which  was  not  to  be  actually  realized  until  after- 
wards, t  He  supposed  also,  that  as  the  divine  majesty  of 
Christ  was  not  revealed  until  after  his  exaltation  to  heaven 
and  the  .transfiguration  of  his  human  nature,  so  it  was  not 
known  among  men  until  after  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Here  was  another  point  in  which  he  did  not  allow  himself  to 
be  fettered  by  the  common  doctrinal  and  exegetical  tradition. 

Neither  Nathaniel,  Peter,  nor  the  Marthas,  did  by  their 
confessions  of  Christ,  in  which  they  called  him  the  Son  of  the 
living  God,  intimate  that  they  believed  in  his  divinity:  this 
would  indeed  have  been  very  remote  from  that  common  notion 
of  the  Messiah  entertained  by  the  Jews,  which  was  their  point 
of  departure.  J  It  was  enough  for  them,  at  the  outset,  to 
i  ecognize  in  his  appearance  something  which  vastly  transcended 

*  L.  c.  701.  f  Concil.  V.  Collat.  IV.  c.  14. 

%  The  testimony  of  Theodore  is  important  here  also,  as  coming  from 

VOL.  IV.  I 
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what  appeared  in  other  men.  But,  after  his  resurrection,  they 
were,  by  the  enlightening  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  guided 
to  a  perfect  knowledge,  so  that  they  recognized  what  it  was 
that  distinguished  him  above  all  other  men ;  what  belonged 
to  him,  not  as  in  the  case  of  others,  by  dignity  conferred  from 
without ;  but  by  a  peculiar  right,  and  by  virtue  of  his  union 
with  the  divine  Logos,  through  which  union  he  came  to  par- 
ticipate, after  his  ascension  to  heaven,  in  all  equal  honour  with 
the  latter."*  Accordingly  he  explained  the  exclamation  of 
Thomas,  "  My  Lord,  and  my  God  !"• — as  an  utterance  of  sur- 
prise ;  since  the  resurrection  of  Christ  could  be  no  certain 
evidence  of  his  divinity.f 

The  controversies  with  the  Apollinarians,  against  whom 
this  school  in  Syria  had  often  to  contend,  led  him  to  unfold 
this  part  of  his  theory  still  further.  Apollinaris,  starting  with 
the  position  that  Christ  must  be  regarded  as  perfectly  holy 
from  the  beginning,  that  it  would  be  presumption  to  ascribe 
to  him  a  progressive  development  by  means  of  conflict  and 
trial,  inferred  that,  instead  of  the  changeable  human  spirit, 
we  must  necessarily  suppose  him  to  have  been  possessed  of 
only  an  unchangeable  divine  spirit.  On  the  other  hand,  Theo- 
dore disputed  the  position  itself,  from  which  the  conclusion  of 
Apollinaris  was  drawn.  He  maintained  that  it  was  impossible 
not  to  recognize  in  Christ  a  progressive  development  by  means 
of  conflict  and  trial,  without  pronouncing  the  evangelical  record 
a  fable ;  and  that  all  this  was  moreover  necessarily  required, 
in  order  to  complete  the  work  of  redemption.  But  all  this 
seemed  to  him  perfectly  inconceivable  without  the  supposition 
of  a  human  soul  in  Christ.  "  How  could  Christ,"  says  he, 
"  have  experienced  fear  in  the  passion,  if  Deity  took  'the  place 
in  him  of  the  sensitive  human  soul  ?  What  need  had  he,  in 
the  approaching  anguish,  of  that  fervent  prayer  which  he  ad- 
one  who  was  at  home  in  those  countries :  Judsei  et  Samaritan  talia  spe- 
rantes  plurimum,  quantum  Dei  verbi  a  scientia  longe  erant. 

*  L.  e.  25. 

t  C.  15,  and  the  explanation  of  Matth.  viii.,  touching  the  cure  of  the 
centurion,  which  shows  his  exegetical  freedom,  where  he  says  of  him : 
Neque  enim  tanquam  Dei  Filium,  et  ante  omiiem  creaturam  subsisten- 
tem,  et  omnium,  quae  sunt,  opificem,  adierat  centurio.  Haec  enim  neque 
discipulorum  erat  tune  scire  ante  crucem ;  sed  tanquam  hominem  per 
virtutem  adeptum  majorem  quam  est  hominis  potestatem.  See  Facund. 
Hennian.  1.  III.  c.  iv. 
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dressed  to  God  with  a  loud  voice  and  many  tears  ?  How  came 
he  to  be  so  overwhelmed  with  fear,  that  his  sweat  was  as  great 
drops  falling  down  to  the  ground  ?"  He  referred  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  angel,  whom  Christ  needed  to  strengthen  and 
comfort  him.  The  angel,  he  observes,  admonished  him  to 
endure  with  constancy,  to  overcome  the  weakness  of  human 
nature,  and  pointed  out  to  him  the  benefits  to  be  gained  by 
his  sufferings,  and  the  glory  which  was  to  follow.*  He  affirmed, 
in  opposition  to  Apollinaris,  that  Christ,  being  free  from 
sensual  desires,  had  to  maintain  the  conflict  rather  with  emo- 
tions rising  up  in  his  soul,  than  with  the  desires  and  pains  of 
the  bodyf — which,  according  to  Theodore's  views,  did  by  no 
means  necessarily  imply  the  existence  of  a  sinful  (peccable) 
nature  in  Christ,  but  only  the  mutability  and  capability  of 
being  tempted  inseparable  from  the  essence  of  the  human  soul 
in  its  present  condition.  It  was  indeed  particularly  the  soul 
which  needed  to  be  healed.  From  the  fact  that  Christ  achieved 
and  maintained  the  victory  over  avarice  and  ambition,  the  body 
as  such  (whose  desires,  according  to  Apollinaris,  needed  to  be 
subdued  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit)  gained  absolutely 
nothing ;  since  by  such  desires  in  fact  the  body  cannot  be  sub- 
dued. But  if  it  were  not  the  soul,  but  only  the  Deity,  which 
gained  this  victory,  no  advantage  could  have  accrued  from  all 
this  to  us,  and  the  conflict  of  our  Lord  would  have  been  a 
mere  empty  shovv.J  The  words  of  Christ  to  Peter,  Matt.  xvi. 
23,  seemed  necessarily  to  presuppose  it  as  possible,  that  those 
words  of  Peter  could  have  produced  some  effect  on  his  mind. 
It  is,  says  he,  as  if  Christ  had  said  to  Peter :  I  shall  suffer 
death  with  better  courage,  for  the  sake  of  the  many  benefits 
to  which  I  and,  through  me,  all  shall  attain.  Pain  and  dis- 
turb not  my  mind,  by  exhorting  me  to  shun  death  as  an  igno- 
minious thing.§  "  What  need,"  says  he,  "  had  the  divinity 
of  the  only-begotten  Son,  of  the  anointing  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
or  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  in  order  to  work  miracles  ?  What 
need  had  he  of  the  Spirit,  in  order  to  learn,  in  order  to  appear 

*  Extracts  from  his  work  against  the  Apollinarists.     Concil.  V.  Col- 
lat.  IV.  c.  iv. 

t  Plus  inquietabatur  dominus  et  certamen  habebat  ad  animse  pas- 
siones,  quam  corporis.     L.  c.  27. 

I  L.  c.  27.     Et  videntur  domini  certamina  ostentationis   cujusdain 
gratia  fuisse.  §  L.  c.  v. 

i2 
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without  spot  or  blemish?*  When  it  is  said,  that  he  was  led 
of  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness,  this  surely  presupposes  in 
general,  that  he  was  guided,  ruled,  instructed,  strengthened 
in  his  thoughts  by  the  Spirit ;  but  if,  instead  of  the  soul,  the 
Deity  only  dwelt  within  him,  the  strength  of  that  was  sufficient 
for  everything,  arid  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit  would  have  been 
superfluous."^ 

Apollinaris,  again,  went  on  the  principle,  tHat  it  was  abso- 
lutely inadmissible  to  compare  the  essential  indwelling  of  God 
in  Christ  with  the  mode  of  the  relation  in  which  God  stood, 
in  other  cases,  to  enlightened  and  holy  men.  He  called  that 
peculiar  mode  of  the  being  of  God  in  Christ,  a  substantial, 
essential  indwelling  (*:ar'  ovV/av,  ovmwdeg).  Theodore,  on  the 
contrary,  endeavoured  to  illustrate  the  peculiar  mode  in  which 
Christ  was  united  with  God  by  comparing  it  with  the  manner  in 
which  God,  in  general,  was  nearer  to  certain  reasonable  beings 
than  to  other  creatures ;  and  here  he  adopted  the  fundamental 
points  of  a  theory  already  unfolded  by  Diodore  of  Tarsus. \  In 
his  work  on  the  incarnation  of  God,  which  was  directed,  as  it 
seems,  particularly  against  the  Apollinarian  doctrines,  he 
inquired  as  to  what  formulas  were  best  suited  to  designate  that 
which  was  of  the  like  kind  in  this  relation  of  God  to  certain 
rational  beings,  and  at  the  same  time  to  exclude  in  the  most 
certain  manner  all  false,  anthropopathic  notions.  "  Are  we 
to  speak  of  an  indwelling  of  God  in  his  essential  nature  ?  But, 
in  his  essential  nature,  God  can  nowhere  be  either  included  or 
excluded:  as  the  omnipresent  Being,  he  stands  in  the  like 
relation  to  all.  Or  shall  we  suppose  the  indwelling  presence  of 
God  to  be  a  presence,  riot  in  his  essence,  but  in  his  energy  (not 
KO.T  ovfflaV)  but  K~ar'  kvep-yt tav)  ?  But  in  case  we  maintained 
that  God  dwells  after  a  special  manner  in  certain  beings  by  his 
energy,  we  could  not,  at  the  same  time,  maintain  that  his  pro- 
vidence and  government,  his  preserving  and  directing  agency, 
extend  over  all ;  which,  however,  we  must  necessarily  affirm 
if  we  acknowledge  God  to  be  the  Preserver  and  Governor  of 
all.  We  must  accordingly  find  some  such  formula  as  is  suited, 
in  general,  to  designate  the  peculiar  relation  of  moral  fellow- 

*  Allusion  to  Hebrews  ix.  14.    So.  too,  he  explained  1  Timothy  iii.  16. 
f  Collat.  IV.  c.  vi.,  vii.,  xiii. 

j  See  the  fragments  of  Diodorus  in  the  work  of  Leontius  of  Byzan- 
tium, 1.  c.  f.  700. 
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ship  and  communion  in  which  God  stands  with  those  rational 
beings  who  are  fitted  for  it  by  the  temper  of  their  minds,  in 
contradistinction  from  others  who  by  their  sins  exclude  them- 
selves from  such  communion.  And  that  formula  is  as  follows: 
— God  is  peculiarly  near  to  such  by  virtue  of  his  complacency 
in  them ;  by  virtue  of  his  disposition  towards  them  ;  by  virtue 
of  the  direction  of  his  will;  by  his  favour,  inasmuch  as  he  has 
adopted  them  as  his  children."*  Theodore  compared  also 
Christ's  baptism  with  the  baptism  of  believers,  as  that  which 
was  prefigured  by  his  own  ;  affirming  that,  from  this  moment, 
the  effects  of  that  special  union  with  God  became  manifest  in 
him;  but  with  this  difference;  that  to  him  was  imparted  the 
entire  fulness  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  while  believers  received 
through  him  only  partial  influences  of  the  same  Spirit,  j  Here, 
as  in  many  other  places,  Theodore  seems  to  assert,  that  to  the 
Saviour,  something  new,  which  had  not  been  in  him  before, 
was  imparted  to  him  from  without ;  a  view,  however,  which  is 
at  variance  with  the  opinion  he  elsewhere  expressed  respecting 
an  original  union  of  the  divine  Logos  with  the  man  Jesus ; 
unless  perhaps  he  meant  to  say,  that  this  communication  of  the 
fulness  of  the  divine  Spirit,  seeming  to  come  to  him  from 
without,  was  but  an  effect  resulting  from  his  hidden  union  with 
the  divine  Logos. 

Although  Theodore  after  this  manner  compared  the  being 
of  God  in  Christ  with  the  being  of  God  in  sanctified  and  en- 
lightened men,  yet  it  was  by  no  means  his  purpose  to  establish 
here  a  perfect  sameness  of  kind  in  all  respects,  but  only  to 
place  in  a  prominent  light  the  sameness  of  kind  in  a  certain 
respect,  in  so  far  as  the  relation  of  God  to  rational  beings 
standing  in  spiritual  communion  with  him  must  and  should  be 
distinguished  from  the  relation  of  God  to  the  rest  of  creation. 
He  affirmed,  at  the  same  time,  that  along  with  this  generic 
identity  there  still  existed,  in  the  same  identical  relation  in 
this  one  respect,  a  great  specific  diversity.  And  here  regard 

*  KXT  ivboxla.*,  in  allusion  to  the  divine  voice  at  the  baptism  of  Christ, 

Luke  iii.  22.      K«T«   *bia,6'tiTiV)   X.U.TO.   SiXrifftv.   nona,   %«£'v,    x.a.8   Viofiffinv,  1.  C. 

f.  700,  which  in  the  Latin  is  in  general  translated  adoptio.  Hence  the  con- 
troversy, at  a  later  period,  about  adoptionism.  He  moreover  referred  to 
the  mode  in  -which  elsewhere  the  names  God  and  the  Son  of  God  are  used 
metonymically.  Adoptio  in  baptismo  secundum  comparationem  judaica; 
adoptionis,  where  he  referred  to  Is.  i.  2,  •&.  Ixxxii.  6. 
f  See  1.  c.  foi.  701,  col.  1. 
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should  be  had  to  the  different  modes  and  ways  in  which  God 
stands  related  to  good  men  generally,  to  prophets,  to  apostles, 
and  last  of  all  to  the  Son.*  These  accessory  distinctions 
served  to  designate  the  different  ways  in  which  God  dwells 
within  whatever  is  generically  like  him.  "  Never,"  says 
Theodore,  "  shall  we  have  the  folly  to  assert  that  the  mode  in 
which  God  dwells  in  Christ  is  no  other  than  that  in  which  he 
dwells  in  prophets  or  apostles."  After  these  distinctions 
the  expression  Son  of  God  in  the  sense  of  Theodore  would 
denote  "  such  a  not  merely  partial  but  complete  union  be- 
tween the  being  who  is  by  his  nature  and  his  essence  the  Son 
of  God,  namely,  the  Logos,  and  a  man,  as  that,  by  virtue  of 
this  union,  the  latter  would  be  made  to  share  in  all  the 
honour,  glory,  and  dominion  belonging  to  himself,  f 

Again,  whilst  Apollinaris  affirmed  that  two  beings,  both 
abiding  in  their  own  complete  and  individual  natures,  could 
never  be  so  united  as  to  constitute  one, — one  person  ;  it  was 
the  great  purpose  of  Theodore  to  show  in  what  way  we  are  to 
conceive  that  deity  and  humanity,  while  abiding  each  in  its 
own  peculiar  essence  in  Christ,  were  still  bound  together  by 
a  certain  relation  in  one  personal  fellowship  and  unity.  Jesus, 
as  the  instrument  employed  by  the  deity  for  the  purpose  of 
extending  abroad  his  saving  influences  to  all  men  who  are 
fitted  to  receive  them,  was  the  temple  in  which  God  dwelt, 
and  in  so  far  a  divinely  human  person.  If  we  look  at  the 
distinction  of  the  deity  and  the,  humanity,  said  he,  there  we 
must  distinguish  from  each  other  two  natures,  abiding  without 
disturbance,  each  in  its  own  purity  and  completeness,  and 
accordingly  since  both  the  conceptions  are  strictly  connected, 
two  persons  (Woarao-ae  TrpoerwTra).  But  if  we  look  at  their 
union  in  the  above-mentioned  relation,  we  must  speak  of  Christ 
as  a  person  in  whom,  as  one,  the  human  nature  has  been  taken 
up  into  fellowship  with  the  divine.J  This  he  illustrates  by 

*  Where,  namely,  this  expression,  "  Son  of  God,"  was  taken  in  the 
highest  sense ;  for  Theodore  in  this  respect  also  did  admit  that  there 
might  be  a  different  application  of  the  term,  where  nothing  more  was  to 
be  denoted  by  it  than  simply  the  union  with  God  generally.  See  the 
preceding  note.  f  L.  c.  700,  col.  2. 

J  L.  c.  Concil.  V.  Collat.  IV.  29.  '  Quando  naturas  discernimus,  per- 
fectam  naturam  Dei  verbi  dicimus  et  perfectam  personam,  nee  enim  sine 
persona  est  subsistantiam  dicere  perfectam,  perfectam  autem  et  hominis 
naturam  et  personam  similiter. 
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comparing  it  with  the  case  in  which  man  and  wife  are,  in  a 
certain  relation,  called  one  body ;  Eph.  v.  Thus  Theodore 
contradicted  what  constituted  the  prevailing  doctrine,  not  only 
in  the  Alexandrian  church,  but  also  in  other  churches.*  It 
may  be  said,  indeed,  that  the  church  phraseology  relating  to 
the  distinction  between  the  terms  vTroVraeric,  Trpoo-wTro^,  and 
0u<7tc,  was  not  as  yet  duly  settled  :  but  the  reason  why  Theo- 
dore deemed  it  necessary  to  suppose  that  in  a  certain  respect 
two  hypostases  were  united  in  Christ,  lay  still  deeper  than  in 
this  unsettled  character  of  the  church  phraseology  :  it  was  con- 
nected with  the  whole  peculiarity  of  his  mode  of  apprehension. 

As  we  already  remarked,  in  describing  the  doctrine  of  Apol- 
linaris,  the  latter  employed  the  interchangeableness  of  the 
predicates  belonging  to  the  two  natures  (the  avn/zeOiorcurie 
TWV  6vo/j,a.Twi>)  as  a  character  to  define  the  unity  of  the  God- 
man.  But  Theodore  contended  against  this  unconditional 
transfer  itself  as  bringing  along  with  it  a  perfect  entangle- 
ment and  confusion  of  conceptions.!  He  was  himself  also  for 
allowing,  indeed,  of  a  certain  transfer  of  predicates,  to  mark 
the  union  of  the  deity  and  humanity  in  Christ ;  but  this  only 
when  the  different  relations  of  the  same  predicate  was  expressly 
denned,  according  as  they  were  employed  to  denote  either  the 
being  who,  in  his  essence,  is  the  Son  of  God,  or  the  man 
who,  through  the  divine  favour,  was  exalted  to  Sonship 
with  God,  by  being  taken  into  union  with  the  essential  Son  of 
God.  Accordingly,  he  said,  the  Virgin  Mary  might,  in  dif- 
ferent senses,  be  called  SSOTOKOQ  and  av0pw7roYo/coe; ; — the 
latter  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  fact ;  the  former  in 
view  of  a  certain  relation,  and  in  so  far  as  God  dwelt,  after 
the  manner  described,  in  the  man  who  was  born  of  her.f 

The  opposite  tendency  as  to  the  mode  of  apprehending  and 
developing  this  doctrine  we  find  in  the  Alexandrian  church. 
Owing  to  the  mystical  contemplative  bent  which  predominated 
in  that  church,  the  chief  endeavour  there  was,  to  set  promi- 
nently forth  the  mystery,  the  incomprehensible,  transcendant, 
and  inexplicable  fact  of  the  union  of  the  deity  and  humanity, 
by  the  very  forms  of  phraseology  chosen  to  express  this  doc- 

*  As  the  Cappadocian  church-teachers  had  declared,  in  the  Apollinarian 
controversy,  that  in  respect  to  the  difference  of  the  deity  and  humanity 
m  Christ,  we  may  say  indeed,  aMo  xa.1  faxo,  but  not  &M.OS  **u  & 

f   Concil.  V.  1.  c.  8.  J  Leoutius,  1.  c.  703,  col.  1. 
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trine,  and  to  oppose  every  attempt  at  explanation.  The 
jVoxrtc  T&V  tyvfftwv  a^paorog,  cnrepivoiJTOG,  apprjroG  and  vrrep 
Xoyoj' — "  the  ineffable,  incomprehensible,  transcendant  union 
of  natures," — such  was  the  watchword  of  the  Alexandrian 
church  doctrine.  Since  the  church-teachers  of  this  tendency, 
of  whom  we  may  regard  the  bishop  Cyrill  of  Alexandria  as 
the  representative,  sought  by  their  doctrinal  formulas  to  give 
particular  prominence  to  the  mystery  of  the  appearance  and 
existence  of  one  Christ  in  the  united  deity  and  humanity, 
they  were  very  ready  to  transfer  the  human  predicates  to 
the  divine  essence,  and  the  divine  to  the  human.  They  were 
fond  of  such  paradoxical  expressions  as  "  God  has  suffered 
for  us  :  Mary  is  the  Mother  of  God  (fj  SeoroKoe)  ;  Mary  bore 
in  the  body  the  Word  which  was  made  flesh."  Because  they 
used  such  expressions,  however,  they  ought  by  no  means  to 
be  charged  with  holding  notions  whereby  the  divine  and 
human  natures  were  confounded,  and  transformed  into  each 
other.  They  guarded  expressly  against  being  so  misunder- 
stood by  always  holding  distinctly  apart  the  divine  and  the 
human  predicates  (TCI  avdpuTriva.  and  rd  Seoirptirrj')  ;  also  by 
acknowledging  the  independence  of  both  jn  their  union,  and 
by  explaining  that  the  predicates  of  both  kinds  were  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  one  Word  who  became  man,  but  in  different 
senses — the  one  with  reference  to  his  deity,  the  other  with 
reference  to  the  humanity  which  he  assumed.  Only  we 
ought  no  longer  to  distinguish,  in  the  actual  case,  two  natures 
to  which  these  different  attributes  belonged,  but  ascribe  both 
classes  of  attributes  alike,  though  not  in  the  same  sense,  to  one 
and  the  same  Logos  who  became  man.  One  and  the  same  Son 
of  God  miraculously  consists  of  two  natures  mysteriously 
'united.*  Since,  moreover,  the  Egyptian  theologians,  strangers 
as  they  were  to  all  intentional  Docetism,  received  all  the  pheno- 
mena which  they  found  presented  in  the  gospel  history  into  their 
conception  of  Christ ;  since,  accordingly,  they  referred  to  him 
the  expressions  of  anguish  at  the  approach  o*f  death,  and  also 
his  asseverations  of  ignorance  with  respect  to  many  things, 
regarding  these  as  the  marks  of  humanity,  they  could  agree, 
on  this  side,  in  individual  results,  with  the  other  party  ;  but 

'E;j   xai   o   KUTO;   ifiog   tx.   ^uoiv   rf*y>ft£rvt  ti;    iv  ri  II-   a./Jt,^o7v    KVopeirui 
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the  difference  between  the  two  dogmatic  tendencies  manifested 
itself  in  their  peculiar  way  of  explaining  these  facts. 

The  Egyptian  scheme  of  doctrine  placed  in  this  the  incom- 
prehensible mystery,  that  divine  omniscience  and  human 
ignorance,  human  suffering,  human  sensibility,  and  divine 
exemption  from  suffering,  and  in  general,  divine  and  human 
attributes  co-existed  in  one  and  the  same  Christ.  The  supra- 
rational,  supernatural  side  (i/Trep  Xoyor,  vnep  fyvaiv}  was  pre- 
cisely the  one  which  they  were  for  chieHy  insisting  upon. 
The  Antiochian  theologians,  on  the  other  hand,  presumed 
indeed  in  no  wise  to  derive  and  explain  the  existence  and 
appearance  of  Christ  from  the  ordinary  course  of  the  develop- 
ment of  human  nature.  They  acknowledged  here,  in  common 
with  the  Alexandrians,  such  a  communication  of  God  as  could 
only  be  an  object  of  faith  ;  but  yet  they  did  not  confine  them- 
selves within  the  same  narrow  limits  which  the  latter  had  set 
up  in  their  endeavours  to  bring  these  phenomena  under  distinct 
and  definite  conceptions  of  the  understanding.  Comparing 
the  life  of  Christ,  as  it  appeared  in  its  manifestation,  with  the 
course  of  development  of  human  nature  generally,  and  with 
the  great  end  of  Christ's  appearance  on  earth,  they  sought  to 
point  out  what  was  in  harmony  with  nature  in  the  revelation 
of  the  supernatural;  to  trace,  in  connection  with  the  inrep 
Aoyov,  also  the  Kara  \oyov.  Along  with  this  difference  went 
another,  namely,  that  the  Antiochian  theologians  endeavoured 
to  find  something  analogous  to  the  union  of  God  with  man  in 
Christ  in  the  relation  of  God  to  rational  beings  generally  ;  to 
find  a  point  of  comparison  between  the  being  of  God  in  Christ 
and  the  being  of  God  in  believers;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Alexandrian  theologians  endeavoured  to  give  distinctness 
and  prominence  to  those  points  alone  in  which  the  union 
of  God  and  humanity  in  Christ  differed  entirely  from  every 
other  kind  of  union  into  which  God  enters  with  man,  and 
looked  upon  all  those  comparisons  and  analogies  as  tanta- 
mount to  a  denial  of  the  divine  dignity  of  the  Redeemer, 
as  tending  to  obscure,  or  even  totally  to  subvert,  the  doctrine 
of  the  God-man.  He  who  affirmed  that  God  used  the 'man 
Jesus  as  an  instrument,  that  he  dwelt  in  him  as  in  a 
temple,  seemed  to  them  to  acknowledge  no  other  being  of  God 
in  Christ  than  might  be  affirmed  in  the  case  of  all  enlightened 
and  sanctified  men, — such,  for  example,  as  Moses  and  the  pro- 
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phets ;  and  so  also,  he  who  spoke  of  a  ffvvatyeia  Kara 
KO.T  EvdoKiav,  etc.  They  did  not  consider  that  these  several 
expressions  might  be  used  in  a  quite  different  sense  from  their 
own,  and  so  they  really  were  used  by  the  theologians  of  the 
other  party.  The  Alexandrians,  it  is  true,  had  in  their 
favour,  so  far  as  it  concerned  the  last-mentioned  formula,  the 
prevailing  doctrinal  terminology.  The  peculiar  doctrinal 
terminology  of  the  Antiochian  school  was  in  this  case  closely 
connected,  however,  with  the  whole  of  their  system, — particu- 
larly with  its  peculiar  doctrine  of  man ;  but  for  this  very 
reason  they  could,  in  fairness  and  justice,  be  judged  only  by 
reference  to  their  own  connection  of  ideas,  and  the  relation  of 
their  doctrinal  language  to  their  doctrinal  conceptions.  So 
that  theory  of  a  avvafyeia  Kara  ^apiv,  or  /car'  evdoKiav,  icar' 
avQevTiav,  nar  a£/av — all  which  expressions,  taken  in  their 
own  (the  Alexandrians')  sense,  could  denote  nothing  else  than 
a  certain  spiritual,  moral  fellowship,  at  highest  a  deification 
of  human  nature, —  to  this  theory  the  Alexandrians  had 
nothing  to  oppose,  but  the  assertion  of  a  !Vw<7te  ^va'tK^  KUT 
ovffiavy  ovffuftftfCj  as  they  would  recognize  in  the  Christ  who 
appeared,  only  the  one  nature  of  the  incarnate  Word,  or  the  one 
incarnate  nature  of  the  Word  (/ua  tyvaiq  TOV  Xo'yov  o-eo-ap- 
icayievov,  or  fj.ia  tyvtrig — o-eo-ap/cw/xcv/j).  But  the  Antiochians, 
who  likewise  proceeded  only  on  the  groundwork  of  their  own 
connection  of  ideas  and  their  own  dogmatic  terminology,  could 
under  these  latter  definitions  conceive  of  nothing  else  than  a  con- 
fusion and  transformation  of  the  two  natures,  resulting  in  a  third. 
It  is  manifest,  then,  from  what  has  been  said,  how  easily 
the  two  positions  might  be  held  in  direct  opposition  to  each 
other;  how  easily  those  at  the  one  might  see  dangerous 
heresies  in  the  assertions  which  proceeded  from  those  at  the 
other.  Had  men  traced  back  to  its  deepest  ground  the  dif- 
ference at  bottom,  in  the  relation  of  the  two  dogmatic  ten- 
dencies to  each  other,  they  would  have  come  to  perceive  and 
to  make  themselves  conscious  that  there  existed  here  a  radical 
difference  in  the  mode  of  apprehending  the  relation  between 
the  natural  and  the  divine — the  relation  between  reason  and 
revelation  ;  as,  in  fact,  appears  evident  in  the  relation  of  the 
v-rrtp  \6yov  to  the  fcarct  \6yov.  But  to  such  clearness  of  in- 
sight the  consciousness  of  dogmatic  oppositions  did  not,  in  this 
period,  easily  unfold  itself.  Men  were  rather  disposed  to 
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remain  fast  by  the  accidental  expression  or  utterance  of  oppo 
sitions  in  their  outward  form  of  manifestation,  just  where  they 
laid  strongest  hold  on  the  church  interest,  without  seeking-  to 
make  themselves  clearly  conscious  of  the  underlying  root  of 
the  antagonism.  Besides  this,  the  contest  here  between  the 
two  opposite  types  of  doctrine  sprung  out  of  the  use  of  a  single 
term,  to  which  just  then  the  church  interest  attached  peculiar 
importance ;  and,  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the  contro- 
versy arose,  it  so  happened  that  the  dogmatic  development 
was  from  the  outset  disturbed  by  the  intrusion  of  profane, 
personal  feelings ;  and  the  evolution  of  the  great  points  of 
opposition  which  lay  at  the  root  of  the  disputes  on  particular 
questions,  was  hindered  by  the  confounding  of  matters  be- 
longing to  Christian  life  with  those  belonging  to  the  develop- 
ment of  dogmatic  conceptions,  as  well  as  by  the  interference 
of  outward  secular  power. 

The  circumstances  which  led  to  the  outbreak  of  the  contro- 
versy were  as  follows : — Nestorius,  a  presbyter  of  the  church 
at  Antioch,  esteemed  and  celebrated  on  account  of  the  rigid 
austerity  of  his  life  and  the  impressive  fervour  of  his  preaching, 
had,  in  the  year  428,  been  made  patriarch  of  Constantinople. 
Educated  in  the  convent,  he  had  brought  with  him  the  virtues 
and  the  faults  usually  connected  with  Monasticism.  With  an 
honest  and  pious  zeal,  he  failed  to  unite  prudence  and  modera- 
tion :  his  zeal  was  readily  alloyed  with  passion  :  he  was  apt  to 
see  dangerous  heresies  in  anything  remote  from  the  dogmatic 
phraseology  to  which  he  was  accustomed.  He  did  not  always 
know  how  to  unite  the  spirit  of  love  and  forbearance  with  zeal 
for  the  truth  of  which  he  was  assured.  As  it  was  often  the 
case  with  those  who  left  the  discipline  of  the  cloister  to  act  a 
part  on  the  great  stage  of  public  life,  that,  by  the  constraint 
and  awkwardness  of  their  movements,  they  gave  frequent 
occasion  of  offence  ;  so  it  happened  with  Nestorius,  when  sud- 
denly transferred  from  a  quiet  scene  of  activity  into  the  most 
perplexing  relations,  near  a  corrupt  court,  where  every  species 
of  intrigue  and  passion  was  busily  at  work,  and  into  the  midst 
of  a  clergy  who  were  governed,  many  of  them,  rather  by 
worldly  than  spiritual  motives.  Here  he  became  an  object  of 
jealousy  to  many  foreign  ecclesiastics  who  were  residing  near 
the  court,  and  who  had  aspired  after  the  patriarchal  dignity, 
as  well  as  to  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who  would  fain  be 
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the  primate  of  the  Oriental  church.  Amidst  such  relations, 
Nestorius,  in  order  to  sustain  himself,  and  to  exert  a  healthful 
influence,  needed  to  unite  to  firmness  of  character,  Christian 
prudence,  moderation,  and  wisdom  ;  but  in  these  very  virtues 
he  was  lamentably  deficient. 

He  wished  to  make  the  first  trial  of  his  patriarchal  power  in 
suppressing  the  various  descriptions  of  heretics,  who,  in  spite 
of  all  the  laws  against  them,  had  continued  to  spread  in  the 
capital  of  the  East,  and  in  its  subordinate  dioceses.*  Spiritual 
pride,  no  less  than  a  blind  persecuting  zeal,  spoke  forth  in 
those  words  of  his  inaugural  discourse  addressed  to  the  em- 
peror : — "  Give  me  a  country  purged  of  all  heretics,  and,  in 
exchange  for  it,  I  will  give  you  heaven.  Help  me  to  subdue 
the  heretics,  and  I  will  help  you  to  conquer  the  Persians." 
There  was  no  lack,  indeed,  of  those  who  were  delighted 
with  this  zeal  of  their  new  patriarch  for  the  purity  of  the 
faith ;  but  neither  were  there  wanting  men  of  more  prudent 
views,  to  whom  a  beginning  of  this  sort  augured  un- 
favourably. Correspondent  to  this  beginning  was  the  di- 
rection which  the  active  labours  of  the  new  patriarch  first 
took,  when,  without  any  discrimination  of  essentials  or  non- 
essentials  in  doctrinal  disputes,  he  proceeded  to  persecute  with 
like  zeal  Arians,  Novatians,  and  Quartodecimanians.  Much 
violent  excitement  of  feeling,  ending  in  the  effusion  of  blood, 
was  thus  occasioned  by  him ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  his 
polemic  zeal  brought  down  the  charge  of  heresy  upon  himself. 

Nestorius,  if  he  was  not  himself  a  disciple  of  Theodore  of 
Mopsuestia,  yet  belonged,  as  his  doctrine  concerning  the 
person  of  Christ  evinces,  among  the  disciples  of  the  Antio- 
chian  doctrine ;  and,  being  devoted  to  this,  he  might  be  very 
quick  to  discern  important  heresies  in  everything  that  con- 
flicted with  the  leading  conceptions  of  his  own  scheme.  On 
this  side  he  could  not  fail  to  be  frequently  scandalized  under 
the  new  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed ;  for  here  he 

*  The  church-historian,  Socrates,  who  must  be  our  principal  authority 
in  depicting  the  character  of  Nestorius,  and  who  is  the  least  prejudiced 
of  any  who  have  described  him,  might  indeed  be  led  astray  in  his  judg- 
ments of  him,  through  partiality  for  the  Novatiaus,  whom^  Nestorius 
persecuted;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  appears  free,  in  his  judgments. 
from  the  fanaticism  of  his  times ;  as  is  evident  iu  those  remarks  which 
tend  to  the  disparagement  of  Nestorius. 
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encountered  many  phrases  in  the  prevailing  language  of  the 
church  which  seemed  altogether  repugnant  to  the  Antiochian 
system  of  doctrine.  To  this  class  belonged  particularly  the 
title  QeoroKos  as  applied  to  the  virgin  Mary  ;  a  title  to  which 
the  prevailing  veneration  of  Mary  attached  peculiar  import- 
ance ;  and  this  excessive  veneration  of  Mary  itself,  which 
such  a  title  served  to  encourage,  might  also  contribute  with 
other  causes  to  make  its  use  appear  dangerous  to  Nestorius, 
who  had  received  in  the  Antiochian  school  a  purer  direction 
of  the  Christian  spirit.* 

As  it  was  not  customary  in  those  times  to  separate  what  be- 
longed to  scholastic  divinity  from  the  topics  more  appropriate 
to  the  sermon,  it  was  natural  that  Nestorius,  whose  rhetorical 
manner,  modelled  after  the  Antiochian  taste,  was  peculiarly 
grateful  to  many  of  the  Constantinopolitans,  and  whose  ser- 
mons were  received  with  loud  exclamations  of  applause  and 
clapping  of  hands,|  should  soon  feel  impelled  to  introduce  into 
them  a  doctrinal  theme  which  appeared  to  him  so  important. 
It  may  perhaps,  however,  be  ascribed  to  his  prudence,  that  he 
did  not  at  once  enter  the  lists  against  a  term  which  stood  in 
such  high  veneration,  but  contented  himself  to  teach  in  general 
the  doctrine  concerning  the  union  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ, 
according  to  the  system  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia.  J  When 

*  Socrates  is,  in  one  respect,  more  just  towards  Nestorius  than  the 
great  body  of  his  contemporaries,  and  the  dominant  party  in  the  church, 
during  several  of  the  following  centuries,  in  that  he  defends  him  against 
the  charge  of  Photinianism  and  of  Samosatenianism.  But  in  another 
respect  he  does  him  injustice,  adopting  a  false  view  of  these  controver- 
sies which  came  to  be  entertained  at  a  later  period,  after  Nestorius  had 
been  factiously  stigmatized  as  a  heretic,  and  charging  him  with  having 
fostered  the  controversy  about  a  mere  word,  from  want  of  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  language  and  literature  of  the  ancient  church,  from 
obstinacy  and  from  vanity.  He  was  afraid  of  the  word  SMTOXOS  as  of 
a  ghost  (us  TO.  /j,9gp.oXvxt>z.)  From  the  remarks  already  made  respect- 
ing the  general  dogmatic  antagonism  out  of  which  this  controversy  arose, 
it  is  evident,  that  although  the  dispute  here  was  about  a  word,  yet  it  was 
by  no  means  a  mere  verbal  dispute ;  but  a  far  deeper  and  more  general 
opposition  of  views  was  the  real  source  of  the  controversy.  If  it  had  so 
happened,  however,  that  this  particular  term  had  not  been  drawn  into 
the  dispute,  the  controversy  doubtless  would  not  have  proved  at  once  so 
violent  and  acrimonious. 

t  As  appears  evident  from  various  allusions  in  his  sermons.  See  e.  g. 
Sermo  II.  in  the  works  of  Marius  Mercator,  T.  II.  near  the  beginning. 

J  That  this  preceded  the  public  outbreak  of  the  controversy  is  appa- 
rent from  what  Nestorius  himself  says,  in  a  sermon  delivered  after  the 
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Nestorius  expounded  the  Antiochian  system  of  doctrine  in  his 
discourses,  others  of  less  considerate  zeal,  who  were  attached  to 
his  person,  might  feel  themselves  called  upon  to  commence  the 
attack  upon  the  name  3eoYo/coc,  now  commonly  applied  to  the 
virgin  Mary.  His  presbyter  Anastasius,  who  had  come  with 
him  from  Antioch,  and  enjoyed  his  particular  confidence,  was, 
on  a  certain  occasion,*  prompted  to  exclaim  in  one  of  his 
discourses,  "  Let  no  man  call  Mary  the  mother  of  God ;  for 
she  was  human,  and  God  cannot  be  born  of  man."  J"  This 
onset,  though  it  sprang  out  of  a  well-meant  pious  zeal,  was 
still  extremely  ill-timed  and  unwise.  The  term  which  he 
attacked  had  on  its  side  the  authority  of  ancient  use,  not  only 
in  the  Egyptian  church,  but  also  in  other  respectable  churches  ; 
many  eminent  church  teachers  had  already  employed  it, 
without  associating  with  its  use  the  errors  aimed  at  by  Anasta- 
sius. But  by  the  way  in  which  he  attacked  it,  he  would 
necessarily  expose  himself,  according  to  the  then  prevailing 
method  of  doctrinal  strife,  to  the  reproach  of  having  denied 

controversy  had  begun :    MspnirA   ^i   TOV  <ffu.v<rt>s   KOU   r»   -roX^xxt;   «,« 

w^oj    vua-s   tigw/ubtva,   TX;   oiwloc.;   v^og   <rov  oiff-zroTtiv   Xpi'trTov  ^laxo'tvovri    (Sutrnf. 

L.  c.  p.  9,  init.  The  Quartodecimanians  in  Asia  Minor,  who  were 
induced,  by  his  influence,  to  join  themselves  to  the  catholic  church,  were 
persuaded  by  him  also  to  subscribe  the  creed  which  he  had  brought  with 
him  from  the  Antiochian  church,  which  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  had 
drawn  up  for  the  use  of  catechumens  and  converted  heretics,  and  in 
which  his  peculiar  system  of  doctrines  was  clearly  unfolded.  See  Concil. 
Ephes.  act.  vi.  f.  1515,  T.  I.  Harduin.  *  Socrat.  VII.  32. 

t  It  is  nothing  strange,  that  the  reports  differ  as  to  the  immediate 
occasion  of  the  disputes.  Various  circumstances,  following  one  after 
the  other,  may  have  co-operated  to  kindle  the  flame ;  and  then  the  ques- 
tion comes  up,  which  was  the  first.  The  report  of  Socrates  seems  on  the 
whole  to  present  the  order  of  events  in  their  most  natural  connection. 
According  to  the  account  of  Theophanes,  in  his  Chronography,  Nesto- 
rius himself  first  brought  on  the  dispute,  by  a  sermon  composed  by  him- 
self (the  same  which  Socrates  ascribes  to  Anastasius),  which  he  placed  in 
the  hands  of  his  Syncel  (episcopal  secretary)  directing  him  to  read  it  in 
the  church.  This  secretary,  according  to  Theophanes,  was  not  Anasta- 
sius. Supposing  the  fact  to  have  been  so,  we  may  conclude  that  this 
sermon  Mas  the  first  in  the  series  of  those  which  have  been  preserved 
by  Marius  Mercator;  for  in  this  discourse  something  resembling  the 
expressions  quoted  in  the  text  is  unquestionably  to  be  found.  But  still 
this  amounts  to  no  proof;  for,  in  sermons  which  continually  refer  to 
this  subject,  many  things  would  naturally  be  repeated.  Socrates  is  here 
certainly  a  more  important  authority  than  Theophanes,  who  wrote  four 
centuries  later. 
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the  true  deity  of  Christ,  of  having  taught  that  Jesus  was  born 
of  Mary  as  a  mere  man,  and  then,  in  some  after  period,  visited 

}ike  other  prophets  and  divine  messengers,  whom  he  differed 

from  only  in  degree — with  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Furthermore,  it  is  said  that  a  bishop  of  Marcianopolis  in 
Moesia,*  who  was  just  then  on  a  visit  to  Constantinople,  pub- 
licly exclaimed  in  the  church,  either  while  addressing  an 
assembly  of  bishops  in  the  sacrarium,  or  more  probably  in  a 
sermon,  "  Let  him  be  accursed  who  calls  Mary  the  mother  of 
God  ;  "  but  Cyrill  wrongly  infers,  because  Nestorius  did  not 
contradict  this  declaration,  and  because  he  afterwards  admitted 
this  bishop  to  the  communion,  that  he  approved  of  what  he  had 
said.  Nestorius  might  certainly  acknowledge  the  bishop  as 
an  orthodox  man,  and  respect  his  zeal  for  pure  doctrine, 
though  he  may  not  have  approved  the  way  in  which  he  chose 
to  express  it. 

After  this  public  declaration,  the  question  whether  Mary 
ought  to  be  called  the  mother  of  God  was  much  agitated,  not 
only  among  the  clergy  at  Constantinople,  but  among  the  laity, 
who  were  so  addicted  to  doctrinal  discussions  ;f  and  the  dis- 
putes were  carried  on  with  heat  and  violence  on  both  sides. 
Nestorius  thought  it  his  duty  to  take  an  active  part  in  these 
disputes,  and  to  defend  the  cause  of  his  friend,  who  was  stig- 
matized as  a  heretic.  He  often  brought  up  this  subject  in  his 
sermons.  In  the  first  of  these  he  began  with  setting  forth  the 
evidences  of  a  Providence  consulting  for  the  wants  of  man- 
kind in  the  kingdom  of  nature,  which  evidences  he  drew  from 
the  marks  of  benevolent  adaptation ;  but  with  a  very  super- 
ficial conception  of  the  principle,  the  whole  being  referred 
merely  to  the  gratification  of  sensuous  wants.  Then,  by  a 
quite  disproportionate  leap,  he  proceeded  next  to  consider  the 
greatest  gift  which  God  has  bestowed  on  mankind,  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  Christ,  whose  end  was  to  restore  the  fallen  image 
of  God.  The  restoration  of  mankind  was  to  be  brought  about 

*  Cyrill  of  Alexandria,  the  fierce  antagonist  of  Nestorius,  and  -whose 
testimony,  therefore,  cannot  be  wholly  relied  on,  reports  this  in  several 
public  declarations ;  e.  g.  ep.  6.  But  the  truth  of  this  assertion  is  contra- 
dicted on  no  side  ;  and  what  Cyrill  relates  may  well  be  supposed  to  have 
taken  place  through  the  blind  zeal  of  a  bishop  of  this  party. 

t  According  to  the  narrative  of  Theophanes  it  was  an  advocate  (o-^aXair- 
rtxoi)  of  Constantinople,  who  first  came  out  publicly  in  the  church, 
against  a  sermon  in  which  the  epithet  Storoxos  was  attacked. 
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by  the  instrumentality  of  a  man,  in  proof  of  which  he  ad- 
duced 1  Cor.  xv.  12.  •  On  this  last  proposition  he  evidently 
intended  to  lay  great  stress,  with  a  view  to  the  immediate 
application  of  it  against  those  who  were  unwilling  to  call  Mary 
the  mother  of  a  man,  but  who  insisted  that  she  was  the  mother 
of  God.  Unjustly  charging  such  with  his  own  inferences  from 
their  doctrine,  he  put  them  in  the  same  class  with  pagans, 
who  gave  mothers  to  their  gods.  Him  who  was  born  of  Mary, 
he,  on  the  other  hand,  calls  the  instrument  of  the  Deity,  the 
temple  prepared  through  Mary  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  which 
the  divine  Logos  dwelt.  Everywhere  in  these  discourses  he 
adheres  strictly  to  the  formulas  of  the  Antiochian  school.  He 
teaches  that  there  were  two  natures,  deity  and  humanity, 
united  together  after  the  most  intimate  manner  ;  but  from  the 
first,  in  connection  with  the  duality  of  natures,  there  was 
but  one  dignity,*  the  human  nature  being,  in  this  respect, 
exalted,  by  virtue  of  that  intimate  union,  to  a  participa- 
tion in  the  dignity  of  the  divine.  Hence  one  Christ,  one  son 
of  God,  inasmuch  as  the  humanity  had  been  taken  up  into 
union  with  the  one  eternal  Son  of  God.  He  spoke,  as  we 
might  anticipate  from  the  above  remarks,  with  great  heat  and 
injustice  against  the  antagonists  of  the  Antiochian  scheme  of 
doctrine,  whom  he  called  sophistical  dogmatists  of  the  new 
school,  f  He  places  the  doctrine  of  a  most  intimate  union 
between  humanity  and  deity  over  against  the  doctrine  of  a  dei- 
fication of  human  nature,  of  which  he  accuses  his  opponents.  J 
This  controversy  excited  so  much  interest,  even  among  the 
laity,  that,  on  a  certain  occasion,  when  JN>estorius  was  inveigh- 
ing against  the  doctrine  which  represented  Mary  as  the  mother 
of  God,  and  contrasting  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Logos 
with  the  temporal  nativity  of  the  man  whom  the  Logos  assumed 
as  his  instrument,  an  individual  of  rank,  no  longer  able  to 
restrain  himself,  cried  out,  "  No  ;  the  eternal  Logos  himself 
condescended  also  to  the  second  birth."  Immediately  a  vio- 
lent commotion  arose  among  the  assembled  multitude  —  one 
party  taking  the  side  of  the  patriarch,  the  other  that  of  his 
opponent.  §  Nestorius  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  embarrassed 
by  this  incident.  He  once  more  resumed  his  discourse,  praised 


Toy;  vocals   T&Jv   ^oyf^KTiffruv   roiv   vturotu\. 

Axoo,  ffvmtpita,  olx,  d.#t6iuffis.        §  Opp.  Marii  Mercator.  T.  II.  fc  li 
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the  zeal  of  his  friends,  and,  having  refuted  the  sudden  opponent, 
whom  he  called  a  poor  miserable  trifler,*  proceeded  on  with 
the  discussion  after  his  usual  manner. 

Already  had  Nestorius  incurred,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  the 
charge  of  Photinianism,-!1  when  a  man  who,  on  account  of  his 
personal  relations,  might  well  be  suspected  of  being  governed 
by  unholy  passions  and  motives,  took  advantage  of  the  popular 
feeling  now  rising  against  the  patriarch,  and  laboured  to  excite 
it  still  more — coming  out  publicly,  though  without  naming 
him,  as  his  opponent,  and  in  a  way  which  was  well  suited  to 
produce  in  the  minds  of  many  an  unfavourable  impression 
against  Nestorius.  This  person  was  Proclus,  who  had  been 
offered  as  a  bishop  to  the  church  at  Cyzicus,  but  had  not  been 
received  as  such.  He  had  ever  since  resided  in  the  Eastern 
capital,  and  at  an  earlier  period  sought  to  obtain  the  vacant 
patriarchate  at  Constantinople,  with  some  hopes  of  success. 
On  the  Christmas  festival  of  the  year  429,  or  on  the  festival  of 
the  Annunciation  (ifjLiepa  euayytXtoy/ou)  on  the  25th  of  March,  J 
he  preached  a  discourse  full  of  rhetorical  display  and  exagger- 
ation, in  which,  extolling  the  Virgin  Mary  as  the  mother  of 
the  incarnate  Logos,  he  attacked  those  who  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge her  as  such,  without  calling  their  names,  and  noticed  in 
particular  the  objections  which  had  been  offered  by  Nestorius 
in  the  first  sermon  above  mentioned.  As,  by  his  hints  and 
allusions,  he  gave  it  to  be  understood  that  his  opponents  be- 
lieved only  in  a  deified  man,  instead  of  believing  in  a  human- 
ized Logos — as  he  held  them  up  to  view  as  enemies  to  the 

*    Trig   TOV  ^n^ct'iu  ftiagia,f   a  !A.s'y%oj. 

t  He  had  heard  of  this  accusation,  but  considered  it  unworthy  of 
refutation,  because  they  could  not  touch  his  doctrine  in  that  way.  Ego 
autem  quibusdam  mihi  et  illud  renuntiantibus,  cum  Isetitia  ssepius  risi 
quoniam,  inquiunt  episcopus,  qua?  Photini  sunt,  sapit. 

J  All  that  Proclus  says,  in  this  homily,  is  unquestionably  suited  to  the 
second  festival,  concerning  the  celebration  of  which  in  this  church 
during  the  present  period,  we  have,  however,  no  other  account  besides 
this.  As  elsewhere,  in  the  homilies  of  the  Greek  fathers,  many  things 
connected  with  the  nativity  and  childhood  of  Christ  are  taken  together, 
so  this  discourse  might  be  understood  also  as  having  reference  to  the 
Christmas  festival,  and  possibly  Proclus,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
doing  honour  to  Mary,  may  have  converted  this  festival  itself  into 
a  reteiivut*  vavvyvpt;.  What  he  says  about  the  great  multitude  who  had 
come  by  land  and  by  water,  to  attend  the  celebration  of  this  festival, 
would  rather  lead  us  to  conclude  that  it  was  the  great  Christian  festival 
of  Christmas. 

VOL.   IV.  K 
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honour  of  Mary  —  all  this  could  not  fail  with  many  to  operate 
very  unfavourably  for  the  party  of  Nestorius.  The  tinkling 
chime  of  high-wrought  phrases,  arid  the  cause  which  he  de- 
fended, the  honour  of  Mary,  procured  for  the  sermon  —  though, 
from  the  peculiar  character  of  the  style,  it  must  have  been 
unintelligible  to  many  —  immense  approbation,  as  was  testified 
by  the  loud  applause  with  which,  according  to  the  usual  prac- 
tice, it  was  received.  All  this  having  transpired  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Nestorius,  and  himself  understanding  full  well  all  the 
allusions  in  the  discourse,  he  felt  himself  called  upon  to  defend 
his  doctrine  against  these  reproaches  ;  and  hence  on  the  spot 
he  addressed  a  short  discourse  to  the  church,  such  as  the  mo- 
ment suggested  to  him,  and  in  which,  therefore,  the  good  tem- 
per he  showed  in  refraining  from  all  personal  attack  on  his 
opponent  deserves  to  be  more  particularly  remarked.  He 
began  with  great  prudence,  declaring  that  it  was  perfectly 
natural  that  they  should  receive  with  so  great  approbation 
what  had  been  said  to  the  honour  of  Mary  ;  "  but,"  he 
added,  "  we  must  take  heed  lest,  in  doing  honour  above  mea- 
sure to  the  Virgin  Mary,  we  run  the  hazard  of  detracting  from 
the  dignity  of  the  divine  Logos."  With  allusion  to  the  swollen 
language  of  Proclus,  so  ill  suited  to  the  understanding  of  the 
people,  he  said  he  would  endeavour  to  speak  with  plainness,  so 
as  to  be  understood  by  all.  He  concluded  by  exhorting  them 
not  to  express  their  approbation  at  once  by  clapping,  not  to 
suffer  themselves  to  be  carried  away  by  the  charm  of  oratory, 
but  to  examine  with  care  into  the  doctrine,  and  refrain  from 
condemning  what  was  true,  merely  because  it  was  new  to 
them.  Immediately  after  this  he  preached  several  discourses, 
in  which  he  expounded  the  questions  still  further  with  special 
reference  to  the  objections  of  Proclus.  He  was  aware  how 
much  foresight  he  needed  to  use  so  as  to  give  no  offence  where 
there  was  such  an  enthusiastic  veneration  of  Mary.  He  was 
ready  to  respect  this  feeling,  yet  without  yielding  anything 
from  the  truth.  He  declared  that,  in  case  any  of  the  simpler 
minded  were  disposed  to  call  the  Virgin  Mary  the  mother  of 
God  (SeoTOKoz),  he  had  no  particular  aversion  to  the  term, 
provided  they  did  not  convert  Mary  into  a  goddess.*  Adopt- 
ing the  middle  course  between  the  two  extremes,  instead  of 


jjbo    tfaos   TVII  (uvriv    tvos    ovx.    iff-i,    [tovov    [&*)    iffotti<r&>    T'/JV 
S.  V*  1.  c.  30. 
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using  the  phrases  Mary  the  mother  of  God,  or  the  mother  of 
the  man  (dcororoc,  or  aVflpwTroVoKoe),  he  employed  the  term 
mother  of  Christ  (xpummwwc),  inasmuch  as  the  name  Christ 
belonged  to  the  whole  person,  uniting  the  divine  and  the  human 
natures.  His  endeavour  to  keep  close  to  the  holy  scriptures 
appears  worthy  of  all  respect.  He  very  justly  offers  it  as  an 
argument  against  the  use  of  that  term,  that  the  holy  scriptures 
nowhere  teach  that  God,  but  everywhere  that  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God,  the  Lord,  was  born  of  Mary.  "  This  we  all 
acknowledge ;  for  unhappy  is  his  case  who  receives  not  what 
the  scriptures  teach."  His  painstaking  conscientiousness,  in 
refusing  to  yield  anything  from  the  truth,  may  be  seen  in  the 
following  example.  He  had  said,  "  I  do  not  grudge  that  epithet 
to  the  mother  of  Christ.  I  know  that  she  is  worthy  of  all 
honour  whom  God  assumed  into  himself,  through  whom  the 
Lord  of  the  universe  passed,  through  whom  the  Sun  of  righ- 
teousness shone."  These  words,  which  favoured  the  worship  of 
the  Virgin,  and  seemed  coincident  with  the  prevailing  notions, 
were  received  with  claps  of  approbation.  This  made  Nestorius 
fearful  lest  his  language  might  have  been  so  understood  as  to 
conflict  with  the  scheme  of  doctrine  which  he  had  ever  taught ; 
and  therefore  he  immediately  added,  "  Your  applause  makes 
me  suspicious.*  How  have  you  understood  my  declaration 
— through  whom  the  Lord  of  the  universe  passed  ?  In  that 
I  said  not  the  same  as  if  I  had  used  the  words,  '  He  was  born 
of  her,'  for  I  do  not  so  soon  forget  my  own  language,"  &c.| 

Meanwhile  everything  at  Constantinople  was  tending  towards 
a  schism  of  the  church.  One  party  of  the  clergy  and  monks, 
affecting  to  regard  him  as  a  heretic,  a  follower  of  the  doctrines 
of  Paul  of  Samosata,  would  no  longer  recognize  him  as  their 
bishop,  and  renounced  all  church  fellowship  with  him.J  A 
card  was  publicly  affixed  to  the  walls  of  the  principal  church, 
containing  a  detailed  comparison  of  the  doctrines  of  Nestorius 
with  those  of  Paul  of  Samosata.§  Several  presbyters  preached 

*  Nestorius,  to  his  honour  be  it  said,  seems  everywhere  to  have  been 
averse  to  these  loud  theatrical  demonstrations  of  applause.  He  says  here : 
HaiXtv  vvo-xnvu  Toy  K^'OTOV — and  on  another  occasion,  where  doubtless  he 
had  been  received  with  loud  exclamations  of  applause,  he  says,  I  do 
not  judge  the  love  you  bear  me  by  your  shouts,  ov  xp»uya,7s  xfiw  TW  $/$ 

?^«  QAeffrotyw.      S.  II.  fol.  8.  t    &  V.  f.  31. 

I  See  the  petition  of  the  Diaconus  Basilius,  and  the  monks  associated 
with  him,  in  Harduin.  Concil.  T.  I.  f.  1335.  §  L.  c.  f.  1271. 
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in  one  of  the  churches  of  Constantinople  against  the  doctrines 
of  Nestorius.     He  forbade   their   preaching.     Some   of  the 
clergy,  who  were  hostile  to  him,   were  deposed  from  their 
places,   as   favourers  of  Manicheism,  by  a   synod  convened 
under  his  presidency  at  Constantinople.*     On  that  principle 
of  charging  opponents  with  all  imaginable  consequences  from 
their  doctrines,  in  which  both  parties  equally  indulged,  it  had 
probably  been  inferred  from  the  manner  in  which  those  clergy, 
in  accordance  with  the  Egyptian  scheme,  had  expressed  them- 
selves in  speaking  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  that  they 
denied  the  reality  of  Christ's  humanity,  and  had  therefore 
fallen  into  the  Manicheian  Docetism.    In  view  of  the  remarks 
already  made  respecting  the  character  of  Nestorius,  we  must 
admit  there  may  have  been  some  ground  for  the  accusations 
of  his  opponents,  inclined  though  they  were  to  indulge  every- 
where in  extravagant  statements,  that  in  the  heat  of  contro- 
versy he  sometimes  forgot  himself  so  far  as  to  resort  to  violent 
measures.     But  we  should  remember  also  how  sorely  he  was 
provoked  by  fanatical  and  arrogant  opponents,  who  showed 
not  the  least  respect  for  law  or  order.     Once,  when  Nestorius 
was  about  to  enter  the  church  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  -a 
discourse  from  the  Bema,  a  monk  boldly  placed  himself  in  the 
way  to  stop  him,  because  heretics  should  not  be  allowed  to 
teach  in  public.     His  adversaries,1]'  who  relate  this  story  them- 
selves, call  this  disorderly  behaviour  by  no  severer  name, 
indeed,  than  the  zeal  of  a  pious  simplicity ;  but  they  really 
had  no  reason  to  complain,  when  such  a  disturber  of  the  public 
peace  was   harshly  dealt  with  and  banished  from  Constan- 
tinople.    On  another  occasion  Nestorius  displayed  that  spiri 
of  moderation  which  seeks  not  to  dispute  about  words,  whil 
pure  doctrine  is  seen  to  be  safe.     As  he  had  publicly  de 
clared  in  his  sermons  that  he  had  no  objection  to  the  term 
Seo'roKoe,  in  itself  considered ;  so,  in  opposition  to  several  o 
the  clergy  and  the  monks  who  had  stigmatized  him  as  a  heretic 
he  declared  himself  ready  to  concede,  that  the  person  who  by 
his  nature  is  the  Son  of  God  was  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
the  mother  of  God,  since  there  is  but  one  Son  of  God.     The 
last  addition  shows  in  what  sense   he  would  concede  this 

*  As  Restoring  says  himself,  in  a  letter  to  Cyrill  of  Alexandria,  1.  c 
f.  1888.  t  L.  c.  Harduin.  1338. 
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namely,  since  the  true  and  essential  Son  of  God  had  appro- 
priated to  himself  human  nature,  and  taken  it  up  into  union 
with  his  own  dignity,  so  that  there  is.  but  one  Son  of  God,  the 
predicates  of  the  human  nature  might  therefore,  in  this  point 
of  view,  be  attributed  to  the  one  Son  of  God.  Had  these 
persons  rightly  understood  the  remark  of  Nestorius,  in  its 
connection  with  his  own  scheme  of  doctrine,  they  would  not 
have  accused  him  of  deception.*  The  adversaries  of  Nestorius 
at  Constantinople,  at  a  time  when  he  still  possessed  full  in- 
fluence at  the  imperial  court,  and  stood  united  with  the  ruling 
power,  would  hardly  have  ventured  to  come  out  so  boldly 
against  him,  unless  they  had  been  sure  of  another  powerful 
support,  by  virtue  of  their  connection  with  Cyrill  the  patriarch 
of  Alexandria,  through  whose  sympathy  and  participation  it 
was  that  consequences  of  a  still  more  extensive  and  general 
nature  flowed  from  this  controversy. 

To  form  a  correct  judgment  of  the  several  steps,  from  the 
beginning,  which  Cyrill  took  in  this  matter,  it  will  be  necessary 
first  to  glance  at  the  disposition  and  character  of  the  man,  and 
at  the  course  of  conduct  he  had  exhibited  since  his  entrance 
on  the  episcopal  office.  A  violent  persecuting  spirit  against 
pagans,  Jews,  and  heretics,  an  unbounded  ambition,  which 
did  not  scruple  to  resort  to  force  and  to  political  means  for 
the  sake  of  securing  its  ends,f  were  the  traits  of  character 
which  Cyrill  had  thus  far  unfolded.  J  A  man  of  his  stamp 
must  have  been  attracted  by  an  opportunity  so  inviting,  of 
extending  the  dominion  which  he  exercised  in  the  Egyptian 
church  over  a  still  wider  field.  In  contemplating  by  them- 
selves the  first  steps  taken  by  Cyrill  in  this  contest,  we  might 
be  led  to  conclude  that  he  was  actuated  by  a  zeal  for  pure 
doctrine,  which,  though  it  grew  out  of  an  exclusive,  dog- 

*  The  language  of  Nestorius,  as  quoted  by  his  accusers  (Harduiu. 
I.  f.  1338),  was  :  TIi^i  TOU  tyvfftt  v'tav  rou  Siev,  ori  irl^y  a-ro  rtjg  a.yia.s 
\letgia,;  <ry;  SIOTOXOU,  \<xti  (aix)  evi  «XXa;  via;.  It  IS  plain  that,  with 

Tillemont,  we  must  here  supply  the  wx.  inserted  within  the  brackets ; 
since  for  the  very  reason  that  Nestorius  acknowledged  but  one  Son  of 
God  in  the  united  deity  and  humanity,  he  was  willing  also  in  this  regard 
to  admit  the  term  SWTOXOS,  rightly  understood. 

t  Vid.  Socrat.  VII.  7. 

j  It  was  also  rumoured  of  Cyrill,  that  bishoprics  could  be  obtained  of 
him  for  money  by  persons  wholly  unworthy  of  the  office.  See  Isidor 
Pelusiot.  1.  II.  ep.  127. 
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raatical  spirit,  and  was  exceedingly  narrow,  was  yet  untainted 
by  personal  passions;  that  in  the  outset  he  did  really  seek, 
by  gently  pointing  out  where  Nestorius  was  wrong,  to  con- 
vince and  change  the  mind  of  his  fellow-bishop,  who,  in  his 
opinion,  had  given  just  cause  of  offence  to  many  ;  and,  in  so 
concluding,  we  should  not  attach  overmuch  importance  to  his 
abusive  interpretation  of  his  opponent's  principles — a  practice 
which  we  find  to  have  been  no  less  common  with  the  other 
party.  But  when  we  compare  these  steps  of  Cyrill  with  his 
character  as  previously  exhibited ;  when  we  follow  them  in 
their  measured  and  gradual  progress  to  the  final  results — it 
becomes  quite  probable  that  he  commenced  so  gently  only 
because  the  reigning  influence  of  the  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople was  at  first  too  strong  for  him  ;  and  that  he  meant  to 
prepare  with  cunning  policy  the  more  decided  steps  which 
were  to  follow  in  due  time. 

Soon  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  disputes  at  Constan- 
tinople, Cyrill  took  part  in  them  by  publishing  two  works  of 
his  own,  in  which,  however,  he  refrained  wholly  from  al- 
luding to  the  name  or  the  person  of  Nestorius.  One  of  these 
was  a  programme  referring  to  the  approaching  Easter  festival,* 
which,  conformably  to  the  usage  of  the  Alexandrian  bishops, 
he  issued  just  before  the  commencement  of  the  fasts.  It  being 
customary  on  such  occasions  to  treat  such  topics  of  faith  or 
morals  as  were  adapted  to  the  season,  Cyrill  chose  for  his 
topic  on  this  occasion  the  peculiar  character  of  Christ,  the 
God-man,  as  compared  with  all  other  divine  messengers  and 
prophets — the  doctrine  of  the  union  of  the  deity  and  humanity 
in  Christ.f  Next,  he  took  up  the  same  doctrinal  subject  in  a 
long  admonitory  letter,  addressed,  after  the  Easter  festival,  to 
the  Egyptian  monks.  In  both  these  writings  he  carried  out 
the  distinction  between  an  essential  and  natural  union,  and  a 
barely  relative,  moral  communion  of  God  with  humanity. 
He  represented  the  transfer  of  predicates,  and  hence  also  the 
designation  of  Mary  with  the  title  SecYoKoc,  to  be  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  former :  he  laboured  to  show  that,  unless 

*  Libellus  paschalis,  ypufjufjuetTK  ^ra^aXa.  Among  the  works  of  Cyrill, 
these  letters  appear  under  the  name  of  homilies  («V*/A./«<),  perhaps  because 
they  answered  the  twofold  purpose  of  being  read  before  the  Alexandrian 
church,  and  of  being  sent  to  other  Egyptian  churches. 

f  The  17th  among  hishomilise  paschales. 
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the  former  were  adopted  with  all  the  consequences  which 
flowed  from  it,  Christ  would  be  represented  as  a  mere  man, 
whom  God  employed  like  other  men  as  an  instrument;  and 
that  accordingly  Christ  could  not  be  the  Kedeemer  of  mankind. 
•In  his  second  work,  Cyrill  expressly  states  the  reason  why  he 
deemed  it  necessary  to  address  this  letter  to  the  monks.  Evil 
reports,  he  said,  had  got  among  them  ;*  and  people  were 
abroad,  who  sought  to  disturb  their  simple  faith  by  starting 
such  questions  as  whether  Mary  ought  to  be  called  SSOTOKOG 
or  not.  He  observed,  in  the  first  place,  very  justly,  that  it 
were  better  if  these  persons  (who  had  no  call  whatever  to 
teach,  and  who  for  the  most  part  were  wholly  destitute  of  any 
regular  education)  would  abstain  altogether  from  such  ques- 
tions, and  not  agitate  anew  those  matters  which  even  the  best 
cultivated  minds  could  scarcely  contemplate  as  seen  through  a 
glass  darkly.  This  reason  surely  ought  to  have  prevented 
Cyrill  himself  from  writing  his  letter  ;  but  he  supposed  that, 
inasmuch  as  such  questions  had  already  begun  to  be  agitated 
among  them,  it  was  necessary  to  furnish  them  with  the  means 
of  refuting  the  sophisms  of  their  opponents,  and  of  securing 
their  own  faith  against  these  assaults.  But  among  the  Egyp- 
tian monks,  who  were  wholly  dependent  on  the  authority  of 
the  Alexandrian  patriarchs,  and  by  their  peculiar  mode  of 
training  were  least  of  all  prepared  or  inclined  to  receive  the 
Antiochian  scheme  of  doctrine,  the  danger  of  being  infected 
by  errors  which  emanated  from  Constantinople  was  hardly  so 
great  as  to  call  for  any  extraordinary  precautions.  Hence  it 
would  seem  to  be  evident  that  Cyrill  was  not  altogether  in 
earnest  in  what  he  here  said  :  it  may  rather  have  been  his 
express  design,  instead  of  suppressing,  to  foment  the  dispute, 
and  add  to  its  importance.  The  Egyptian  monks  were,  in 
truth,  the  willing  and  ready  tools  of  the  Alexandrian  bishops 
in  their  controversies  ;  and  Cyrill  must  undoubtedly  have  been 
aware  how  easily  the  passions  of  these  people  could  be  excited 
on  matters  of  this  sort. 

It  would  seem,  moreover,  that,  from  various  quarters,  Cyrill 
was  reproached  f  for  having  made  such  an  attack  on  Nestorius, 


t  See  ep.  vi.  and  vii.  among  his  letters.  The  venerable  abbot 
Isidore  of  Pelusium,  who  might  properly  address  Cyrill  in  a  certain 
tone  of  authority,  wrote  to  him  thus  :  "  Put  an  end  to  the  dispute,  lest 
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on  the  ground  of  mere  reports,  as  he  himself  had  avowed — an 
attack  which,  owing  to  the  position  maintained  by  the  patri- 
arch of  Alexandria  in  the  church,  must  necessarily  create 
great  sensation.  Cyrill  now  declared  that  he  felt  himse 
called  upon  to  open  and  expound  the  pure  doctrine  in  order  to 
set  at  rest  the  minds  of  those  who  had  taken  offence  at  the 
reported  explanations  of  Nestorius.*  He  defended  himself 
against  the  charge  of  uncharitableness  and  love  of  dispute,  by 
alleging  what,  in  such  cases,  hypocrisy,  abusing  the  sacred 
name  of  love,  may  easily  wear  on  the  lips ;  that  he  was  ready 
to  sacrifice  everything  to  charity,  but  could  yield  nothing  in 
matters  of  faith  ;  that  he  could  not  remain  silent  when  scandal 
had  been  given  to  all  the  churches  of  the  Roman  empire ;  that, 
by  remaining  silent  under  such  circumstances,  he  would  incur 
the  charge  of  a  serious  dereliction  from  duty  in  the  sight  of 
God.  He  also  hints  at  the  reasons  which  induced  him,  in  that 
address  to  the  monks,  to  abstain  as  yet  from  all  personal  attacks, 
and  to  use  language  which  was  still  so  far  from  being  vehe- 
ment. He  saysj"  that  he  might  justly  have  pronounced  the 
anathema  on  every  person  who  refused  to  call  Mary  the  mother 
of  God  ;  but  he  had  as  yet  forbore  from  so  doing,  J  for  the 
sake  of  Nestorius,  lest  many  might  say  that  the  bishop  of 
Alexandria  or  the  Egyptian  synod  had  condemned  him.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  Cyrill  was  anxious  to  avoid  the  reproach  of 
hunting  up  heresies  under  the  influence  of  passion — a  reproach 
to  which  events  still  fresh  in  the  memories  of  all  §  easily 
exposed  him. 

Nestorius  must  of  course  have  been  greatly  excited  by  this 
letter,  soon  dispersed  abroad,  in  which  the  doctrine  taught  by 
him  was  represented  as  conflicting  with  the  very  essence  of 
Christianity — a  letter  the  design  and  purport  of  which  no  one 
who  was  acquainted  with  the  incidents  at  Constantinople 
could  be  at  any  loss  to  understand,  and  which  put  a  new  weapon 

you  bring  down  upon  yourself  the  judgment  of  God.  Let  not  the 
punishment  which  you  deem  it  necessary  to  inflict  on  mortal  men  on 
account  of  personal  grievances,  fall  upon  the  living  church.  Prepare 
not  the  way  for  perpetual  divisions  of  the  church  under  the  pretence  of 
piety."  L.  I.  ep.  370. 

*  Ep.  6.  2*«v2aX/9^£/V/y  cLvSguToif  u,ffo  TUV  i^nyiuriwv  uurov,  in  the  ii. 
ep.  to  Nestor.  Xa^T/a»v  %yov*  t&yrio-iuv  vrigiQigo/tiviuv. 

t    Ep.  VI.  £   ^   <ffi<7romx.at.   <rouro   $i'   avrov  rtu;, 

§  In  the  case  of  Chry sostom,  of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter. 
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into  the  hands  of  his  antagonists  at  Constantinople  ;  and  the 
more  so,  since,  from  Cyrill's  own  declaration  afterwards,  that 
his  address  was  aimed  against  the  reported  scriptural  expo- 
sitions of  Nestorius,  it  was  apparent  that  the  above-mentioned 
discourse  first  held  by  Nestorius  was  the  real  object  of  his 
attack. 

When  Cyrill  learned  how  much  Nestorius  had  been  annoyed 
by  his  letter  to  the  monks,  he  wrote  to  him  personally  in 
justification  of  himself.  It  was  not  his  letter  assuredly,  he 
thought,  which  had  given  rise  to  disturbances  on  account  of 
the  faith ;  but  it  was  what  Nestorius  was  supposed  to  have 
said,  whether  he  had  said  it  or  not.  There  were  many,  he 
affirmed,  who  were  ready  to  deny  that  they  could  any  longer 
call  Christ  God,  or  anything  more  than  an  instrument  of  the 
Deity.  How  could  he  (Cyrill)  remain  silent  when  injury  was 
done  to  the  faith,  and  so  many  were  disturbed  ?  *  Would  he 
not  have  made  himself  answerable  for  his  untimely  silence  be- 
fore the  judgment-seat  of  Christ?  Indeed,  what  was  he  to  do 
now  ?  Cyrill  hypocritically  represented  the  matter  as  if  he 
were  desirous  of  consulting  with  Nestorius  himself  as  to  how 
he  should  act,  since  he  had  been  inquired  of  by  the  Roman 
bishop  Ccelestin  and  by  a  Roman  synod,  whether  the  writing 
dispersed  abroad  under  the  name  of  Nestorius,  which  had  cre- 
ated everywhere  great  offence,  should  be  considered  as  his 
or  not.  Cyrill  says  he  did  not  himself  know  how  that  writing 
had  been  conveyed  to  Rome,  although  doubtless  he  knew  all 
about  it.  He  affected  to  doubt  whether  that  discourse  had 
really  proceeded  from  Nestorius,  although  his  animadversions 
on  Nestorius  in  this  letter  showed  clearly  enough  that  he  had 
no  doubts  on  the  subject ;  and  although,  in  case  he  entertained 
any,  his  conduct  would  only  have  been  the  more  censurable. 
Thus,  then,  Cyrill  concludes  that  Nestorius  was  bound  rather 
to  find  fault  with  himself  than  with  him.  It  would  be  his 
better  course  to  correct  what  he  had  said,  so  as  to  put  an  end 
to  the  scandal  which  the  whole  world  had  taken.  If  anything 
had  escaped  him,  even  in  oral  discourse,  which  he  had  occasion 
to  regret,  he  ought,  after  mature  reflection,  to  rectify  the  mis- 
take, arid  no  longer  hesitate  to  call  Mary  the  mother  of  God. 

*  It  is  hardly  to  be  conceived,  however,  that  a  sermon  of  Nestorius 
should  have  produced  such  important  effects  among  Egyptian  monks, 
who  were  so  little  capable  of  being  affected  by  a  tendency  of  this  sort. 
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This  letter  of  Cyrill  was  of  course  not  calculated  to  mend 
or  to  mitigate  the  injury  he  had  done  to  Nestorius ;  for  this 
very  letter,  notwithstanding  all  its  assurances  of  love,  con- 
tained, in  fact,  the  severest  charges  which  could  be  alleged 
against  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  as  such.  Although  Nestorius 
signified  as  much  in  his  reply  to  Cyrill,  yet  he  answered  him 
in  a  calm  and  dignified  tone.  Into  the  specific  matter  of 
Cyrill's  letter  he  forbore  to  enter  at  large,  but  sought 
only  to  refute  the  charges  brought  against  his  doctrine  in 
Cyrill's  address  to  the  monks,  and  to  retort  the  same  accusa- 
tions, under  another  form,  upon  Cyrill  himself.  In  so  doing 
he  indulged  himself,  it  must  be  allowed,  though  in  a  different 
way,  in  the  same  unwarrantable  licence  which  his  opponent 
had  taken  of  misrepresentation  and  false  charges.  Instead  of 
entering  into  Cyrill's  train  of  thought,  in  holding  fast  to  the 
expressions,  "  God  was  born,"  "  God  suffered,"  and  the  like, 
which  might  flow  out  of  the  theory  of  the  transfer  of  predi- 
cates, he  accused  him  of  falling  into  Pagan,  Apollinarian,  and 
Arian  errors — and,  still  worse,  of  representing  God  as  capable 
of  passion.  But  he  was  surely  right  when  he  said  that  the 
sacred  scriptures  uniformly  give  such  predicates,  not  to  the 
Godhead,  but  to  Christ,  which  name  designates  the  union  of 
the  two  natures.  Hence,  moreover,  it  was  his  opinion,  that 
Mary  should  be  called  rather  the  mother  of  Christ  (x/noro'roKoc) 
than  the  mother  of  God.  After  having  called  upon  Cyrill  to 
examine  more  closely  into  the  doctrine  of  scripture,  so  as  to 
perceive  this,  he  ironically  thanked  him  for  sympathizing  so 
deeply  with  those  whose  peace  had  been  disturbed,  and  for 
extending  his  anxieties  even  to  the  affairs  in  Constantinople. 
He  might  rest  assured,  however,  that  he  had  been  wrongly 
informed,  perhaps  by  clergymen  of  Constantinople  like  minded 
with  himself;  for  everything  there  was  in  the  most  favourable 
condition — the  Christian  knowledge  of  his  flock  daily  improv- 
ing, and  the  emperor  rejoicing  in  the  prosperity  of  the  church. 
Nestorius  could  not  therefore,  at  this  time,  have  been  aware 
of  any  threatening  danger.  Cyrill  did  not  leave  this  letter 
unanswered :  he  complained,  in  his  reply,  of  the  calumnies  of 
worthless  men  who  dared  to  criminate  him,  especially  in  the 
councils  of  the  higher  officers  of  state.*  He  next  repeats  the 

vTis  [&a.\iffrct.     These  persons 
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admonitions  of  his  first  letter,  unfolds  anew  his  doctrine  con- 
cerning the  union  of  natures,  and  defends  it  against  the  conse- 
quences which  Nestorius  had  drawn  from  it  in  his  letter.* 

For  a  moment  it  seemed  as  if  the  way  was  opened  for  a 
reconciliation  between  the  two  patriarchs,  which,  could  it 
possibly  have  been  brought  about,  would  have  facilitated  the 
suppression,  at  least  for  a  time,  of  the  controversies  now  in  the 
bud.  A  presbyter  of  the  Alexandrian  church,  by  the  name  of 
Lampon,  came  to  Constantinople  as  a  mediator  of  peace ;  an 
office  which  he  had  probably  undertaken  of  his  own  accord. 
Although  Nestorius  had  already  determined  to  break  off  the 
correspondence  entirely,  yet  the  spirit  of  Christian  love  by 
which  Lampon  seemed  to  be  actuated,  exerted  an  influence  over 
him  which  nothing  else  could  have  done.  Nestorius  was  per- 
suaded to  write  one  more  short  letter  to  Cyrill  t — a  letter 
which  everywhere  breathes  sincerity,  and  in  its  few  words  pre- 
sents a  fair  image  of  the  writer's  heart.  "  Nothing  is  of  more 
power,"  he  writes,  "  than  Christian  gentleness.  By  this  man's 
might  I  have  been  conquered,  for  I  confess  that  I  am  seized 
with  great  fear  when  I  perceive  in  any  man  the  spirit  of 
Christian  gentleness  ;  it  is  as  if  God  dwelt  in  him."  J  It  may 
perhaps  have  been  a  consequence  of  this  peaceful  disposition, 
then  cherished  by  Nestorius,  that  the  presbyter  Anastasius 
himself,  who  was  the  original  author  of  the  dispute,  made  an 
attempt  towards  reconciling  those  members  of  the  clergy  at 
Constantinople  who  had  broken  off  from  fellowship  with  their 
patriarch.  §  But  the  opposition  of  the  two  parties  to  each 
other  had  already  gone  too  far  to  allow  this  disposition  of 
Nestorius  to  be  of  any  long  continuance,  or  such  a  negotiation 
to  come  to  any  favourable  issue. 

Cyrill  constantly  kept  up  the  connection  with  the  party  op- 
posed to  Nestorius  amongst  the  clergy,  monks,  and  laity  at 
Constantinople.  He  covertly  directed  their  steps,  which  could 

would  naturally  be  averse  to  a  bishop  who  was  so  fond  of  intermeddling 
with  political  affairs.  This  passage  serves  to  show,  moreover,  that  in 
the  outset  Nestorius  seemed  to  have  those  who  were  in  authority  rather 
in  his  favour  than  opposed  to  him. 

*  Ep.  iv.  f  EP-  iii- 

J  &ofi/>v  oftoXoyca  xtx,Tnff6oci  vroXvv  irifH  rtaurav  fdvraf  aivbfio;  xpufrtoivixr,* 
ivttuttiav,  tu;  \ryx,a,Qrl[jt.i\Qv  a,i>Ty  TOY  Slav  xmTr,uAvriv. 

§  See  Cyrill.  ep.  8. 
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easily  be  done,  since  doubtless  the  Alexandrian  patriarchs 
were  always  accustomed  to  maintain  their  agents  (aVo/cptataptot) 
near  the  imperial  residence.  But,  at  the  same  time,  so  am- 
bitious and  violent  a  man  as  Cyrill  would  necessarily  have 
many  enemies  among  his  own  clergy  ;  and  these  now  sought 
protection  and  support  from  Nestorius.  They  placed  in  his 
hands  many  charges  against  their  bishop  ;  charges  for  which 
the  latter,  by  his  arbitrary  and  violent  proceedings,  had  doubt- 
less given  just  occasion ;  and  it  would  seem  that  these  com- 
plaints were  at  first  received  and  entertained  at  the  imperial 
court.  In  a  person  of  Cyrill's  character,  this  circumstance 
would  probably  create  an  impression  that  disappointed  vanity 
and  revenge  had  now  led  Nestorius  to  aim  at  ruining  him ; 
but  fears  for  the  disposition  of  the  court  at  Constantinople, 
which  still  seemed  favourably  inclined  to  Nestorius,  would 
counsel  him  to  prudence.  Deserving  of  notice  in  this  regard 
is  particularly  Cyrill's  answer  to  a  memorial  of  the  events 
which  had  there  transpired,  sent  to  him  by  the  clergy  who 
espoused  his  cause  in  Constantinople.*  Laying  it  to  the 
charge  of  Nestorius  that  he  had  instigated  worthless  men  to 
appear  as  Cyrill's  accusers,  he  says,  "  Let  him  know  that  I 
have  no  fear  of  the  journey  (to  Constantinople),  nor  of  my 
being  able  to  answer  those  persons,  when  it  is  the  proper  time. 
For  in  due  course  the  providence  of  our  Saviour  makes  use  of 
slight  and  unimportant  things  as  occasions  for  assembling  a 
synod,  and  through  its  means  his  church  is  purified,  so  that  it 
preserves  the  noble  faith  untarnished.  But  let  not  the  wretched 
man  suppose  that,  even  though  the  persons  who  by  his  insti- 

*  Ep.  5.  This  remarkable  document  has  come  down  to  us  in  two 
different  forms,  in  the  Greek  and  in  a  Latin  translation  by  Marius  Mer- 
cator,  which  last  contains  a  good  deal  more  than  the  Greek,  and  some- 
times helps  to  correct  the  latter,  though  it  must  itself  also  sometimes  be 
corrected  by  the  Greek.  According  to  the  superscription,  as  given  by 
Marius  Mercator,  this  letter  of  Cyrill  was  directed  to  his  agents  ( Apo- 
crisiarii)  at  Constantinople.  On  the  other  hand,  according  to  the  Greek 
document,  it  was  directed  to  the  schismatic  clergy  at  Constantinople. 
At  all  events,  the  advice  with  regard  to  the  petition  to  the  emperor, 
which  had  been  submitted  to  Cyrill's  inspection,  is  closely  connected 
with  this  letter ;  and  this  advice  assuredly  seems  much  more  like  that 
which  would  be  addressed  to  the  clergy  of  another  diocese,  who  had 
entered  into  combination  with  Cyrill,  than  to  agents  taken  from  his  own 
clerus.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  Greek  title  is  the  right 
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gation  would  accuse  us  were  more  in  number  and  more  im- 
portant than  they  are,  he  is  to  be  judge  over  us;  for  when  I 
come  to  Constantinople  I  shall  protest  against  this,  and  he 
himself  will  have  to  answer  for  the  bad  reports  which  are 
abroad  concerning  him."  We  see  from  this  that  the  thought 
of  Nestorius  presiding  over  a  synod,  as  his  judge,  was  a  thing 
peculiarly  intolerable  to  Cyrill's  vanity.  Nestorius  had  been 
the  first  to  propose  a  synod  to  assemble  at  Constantinople 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  these  and  other  matters ;  but 
although  this  proposition  had  come  from  his  adversaries,  yet 
Cyrill  was  satisfied  with  it ;  for,  as  it  here  appears  evident, 
he  conceived  the  hope  that  by  adroit  management  he  should 
succeed  in  converting  this  synod  into  an  instrument  for  the 
overthrow  of  Nestorius  and  his  system.  He  wrote,  therefore, 
to  the  above-mentioned  ecclesiastics,  that  everything  from  the 
sermons  of  Nestorius  which  could  be  used  to  his  disadvantage, 
must  be  carefully  preserved  until  the  proper  time,*  unless  a 
change  took  place  in  him.  Those  ecclesiastics  had  transmitted 
to  him  a  complaint  drawn  up  in  very  severe  language  against 
Nestorius,  and  designed  for  the  emperor,  in  making  use  of 
which  they  wished  to  follow  the  judgment  of  Cyrill.  The 
latter,  however,  chose  to  withhold  the  document,  because  he 
feared  an  unfavourable  impression  would  be  created  by  its 
severity.^  He  substituted  in  place  of  this  another  memorial, 
craftily  prepared  by  himself,  in  which  he  preferred  they  should 
act  first,  not  on  the  offensive,  but  on  the  defensive,  against 
Nestorius.  In  this  instrument  they  protested  against  his 
judicial  authority  ;  and,  to  justify  the  step,  they  endeavoured 
to  point  out  the  cause  from  which  the  hostility  of  Nestorius 
proceeded,  which  gave  them  a  convenient  opportunity  for 
bringing  out  on  this  occasion  the  complaint  against  his 
orthodoxy.  In  case  their  adversaries  persisted  in  their  accu- 
sations, they  were  to  appeal  to  another  tribunal.  This  me- 
morial Cyrill  wrote  to  them  was  to  be  delivered  only  when  it 
should  be  found  necessary.  He  would  himself  take  the  first 
opportunity  to  choose  certain  bishops  and  monks,  wise  and 
pious  men,  and  send  them  on  to  Constantinople  ;  for  he  should 

'    'Eft}  xoCt  aXXa    •r'oXXa   't-jfiffupovrcti   \yK\^ft.a,Ta,   Ix,   <rcu» 
tyoZ.attiiio'OYTeti  'iug  XKIOOU. 
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not  rest  easy  until,  as  he  cantingly  expressed  it,  he  had  fought 
out  the  battle  for  the  salvation  of  all  to  the  end.  Moreover, 
he  was  already  preparing  to  write  such  letters  and  to  such 
persons  as  the  case  demanded* 

To  create  an  influence  against  Nestorius  at  the  court,  Cyrill, 
in  the  year  429,  had  written  two  works,  in  which  he  expounded 
his  own  views,  as  above  described,  and  controverted  the  opi- 
nions attributed  to  Nestorius  ;  but  without  engaging  in  any 
personal  attack  on  Nestorius,  or  even  mentioning  his  name. 
One  of  these  works  he  addressed  to  the  emperor  Theodosius 
II.  himself,  and  to  the  empress  Eudocia  ;  the  other  to  that 
all-powerful  woman,  the  Augusta  Pulcheria,  and  to  the  rest 
of  the  emperor's  sisters.  A  passage  in  the  letter  hereafter  to 
be  noticed,  which  the  emperor  sent  to  Cyrill,  might  lead  us  to 
conjecture  that  Cyrill  had  very  good  and  special  reasons  for 
addressing  himself  to  Pulcheria;  that  he  had  been  informed, 
by  means  of  his  secret  spies  at  Constantinople,  of  a  misunder- 
standing, of  which  perhaps  Nestorius  himself  had  been  the 
occasion,  between  the  emperor  and  his  sister,  who  otherwise 
possessed  so  much  influence  with  him  ;  and  that  he  hoped  to 
turn  this  connection  with  Pulcheria  to  the  purpose  of  weaken- 
ing the  court-party  which  favoured  Nestorius  :  for  he  is 
afterwards  accused  by  the  emperor  of  having  taken  this  step, 
either  because  he  had  contrived,  in  a  way  unbefitting  his 
station,  to  get  knowledge  of  the  breach  between  the  emperor 
and  his  sister,  or  because  he  had  sought  to  sow  discord  between 
them,  And  this  accusation  brought  against  Cyrill  harmonizes 
with  an  ancient  story,  which  intimates  that  Nestorius  had 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  Pulcheria,  by  leading  her  brother 
to  suspect  her  of  having  entered  into  some  illicit  connection 
with  one  of  the  nobles  of  the  court.  t  This  supposition  is 

*  Undoubtedly  Cyrill  understood  very  well  what  persons  at  Constan- 
tinople he  should  address,  and  how  he  could  best  work  upon  them  so  as 
to  accomplish  his  designs  at  the  court.  The  most  instructive  explanation 
of  all  these  points  is  contained  in  a  letter  of  his  archdeacon  and  syncell, 
which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  quote  when  we  come  to  speak  of  some- 
what later  events. 

f  The  obscure  passage  in  Suidas  under  the  words  Pulcheria.    'H  UovX- 


wro^'ios   KK}    diet   70V70    ou7<u?    vir     KU-TW;   t/4.iff<77o,   lXoiooo(7  yctf*  uirriv    fit 

707i  ft.ccyi'a-7^ov  HavXivov  Xiyoptvov.    The  sense  of  this  passage  might, 
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rendered  probable  likewise  by  similar  examples  in  the  history 
of  the  Constantinopolitan  patriarchs.* 

It  had  often  been  the  case  before,  that  the  bishops  of  the 
contending  church  parties  in  the  East  endeavoured  to  secure 
the  victory  on  their  side,  by  forming  a  connection  with  the 
bishops  of  Rome.  To  this  means  Cyrill  now  resorted.  He 
sent  to  Coelestin  bishop  of  Rome  a  report  of  the  erroneous 
doctrines  taught  by  Nestorius.  It  is  plain  that,  in  so  doing, 
he  took  the  liberty  of  making  many  untrue  statements,  so  as 
to  make  it  appear  to  the  Orientals  that  the  step  had  been 
taken,  not  of  his  own  free  will,  but  as  a  matter  of  necessity. 
Earlier  than  this  he  had  complained  to  Nestorius  that  his 
sermons  had  given  great  offence  at  Rome  (see  above)  ;  and  he 
had  pretended  to  ask  him  what  was  to  be  done.  But  it  is 
evident  from  the  letter  of  Cyrill,  of  which  we  are  now  speaking, 
that  he  was  thejfirst  to  write  on  this  occasion,  without  being 
asked,  to  the  Roman  bishop ;  for  his  letter  is  not  a  reply  to 
one  which  he  had  received.  Moreover,  it  seems  to  have  been 
Cyrill  himself  who  caused  the  sermons  of  Nestorius  to  be 
translated,  and  immediately  sent  to  Rome,  where  he  was  the 
first  to  make  them  known.  Next,  in  his  letter  to  John,  patri- 
arch of  Antioch,  he  represents  the  matter  as  though  he  had 
been  led  first  by  the  report  of  Nestorius  to  the  Roman  bishop, 
to  write  to  the  latter  in  his  own  defence ;  but  this  statement 
is  utterly  at  variance  with  the  contents  and  tone  of  the  letter 
to  the  bishop  Coslestin,  for  Cyrill  surely  would  not  have 
omitted  to  mention  in  his  own  letter  that  of  Nestorius,  if  his 

perhaps,  also  be  construed  thus,  that  Nestorius  had  accused  her  brother 
before  the  Paulinus  there  mentioned,  of  forbidden  intercourse  with  her 
brother ;  but  this  rendering  is  not  so  well  suited  to  the  collocation  of 
the  words  as  that  followed  in  the  text.  And  had  this  been  the  accusa- 
tion, Theodosius  would  have  been  as  much  excited  against  Nestorius  as 
Pulcheria  was. 

*  Afterwards,  too,  it  is  always  to  Pulcheria  that  the  merit  is  ascribed 
of  having  especially  contributed,  by  her  zeal  for  the  orthodox  faith,  to 
bring  about  the  suppression  of  the  Nestorian  heresy.  The  language  of 
the  syncell  already  mentioned,  to  a  bishop  of  Constantinople,  during  the 
later  transactions,  may  serve  as  an  example:  Festina  supplicari  dominse 
ancillas  Dei  Pulcheria?  Augusts,  ut  iterum  ponat  animam  suam  pro 
Domino  Christo  ;  that  is,  in  behalf  of  the  cause  of  Cyrill.  When  Pul- 
cheria reigned  with  Marcian,  the  Egyptian  bishops,  during  the  first 
session  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  shouted :  'H  Avyvo-ru 
igi/3«A.i.  See  Harduin.  Concil.  T.  II.  f.  74,  B. 
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own  had  been  occasioned  by  it.  This  epistle  was  composed  in 
a  style  well  fitted  to  win  the  favourable  verdict  of  a  Roman 
bishop,  anxious  to  establish  his  authority  as  judge  over  the 
whole  church;  for  he  wrote  to  him  that  he  left  it  to  his 
decision  whether  he  (Cyrill)  ought  or  ought  not  to  announce 
to  Nestorius  the  withdrawal  from  him  of  the  fellowship  of 
the  church.  He  requested  him  to  make  known  his  decision  by 
letters  to  all  the  bishops  of  the  East ;  for  this  would  have  for 
its  effect  to  unite  them  all  together  in  the  defence  of  the  pure 
doctrine.  To  the  bearer  of  this  letter,  a  certain  deacon  Po- 
sidonius,  Cyrill  at  the  same  time  entrusted,  for  the  use  of  the 
Roman  bishop,  a  brief  statement  of  the  main  points  in  which 
the  erroneous  doctrines  of  Nestorius  consisted,  and  a  skilful 
exposition  of  all  that  was  peculiar  and  characteristic  in  the 
Antiochian  system  of  doctrine  ;  represented,  however,  only  in 
that  particular  light  in  which  it  must  appear  to  him  from  his 
own  point  of  view,  and  with  some  unfair  conclusions. 

As  to  Nestorius,  he  too  had  occasion  to  write  to  the  Roman 
bishop,  but  on  another  subject,  and  one,  indeed,  which  was  not 
exactly  suited  to  procure  for  him  a  favourable  hearing.  Four 
bishops  from  Italy,  deposed  in  the  Pelagian  controversies,  had 
some  time  before  taken  up  their  residence  in  Constantinople. 
They  had  complained  of  the  injustice  done  them,  and  sought 
help  from  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  as  well  as  from  the 
emperor.  Nestorius  was  too  much  a  friend  to  justice,  and  of 
too  independent  a  spirit,  to  condemn  these  men  at  once,  with- 
out inquiring  into  the  matter.  He  wished  to  hear  both  sides, 
and  therefore  reported  the  affair  to  the  Roman  bishop,  request- 
ing from  him  a  more  exact  statement  of  the  facts.  He  wrote 
several  letters  to  Rome  on  this  subject,  but  received  no  answer  ; 
partly  perhaps  because  the  Roman  bishop,  being  ignorant  of 
the  Greek  language,  was  obliged  to  wait  till  the  letters  could 
be  translated,  and  partly  because  the  style  of  the  letters  may 
not  have  been  altogether  flattering  to  the  Roman  pride.  In 
two  other  letters,  which  he  despatched  after  these,  Nestorius 
drew  up  a  report  of  the  controversy  which  had  now  begun. 
He  spoke  here  with  the  same  vehemence  and  injustice  of  the 
positions  of  his  opponent  as  the  latter  had  done  with  respect  to 
his  own  doctrines.  Yet  here  too  he  declared  himself  ready, 
though  preferring  himself  to  give  Mary  the  title  of  xpiffroroKog, 
to  allow  that  she  might  be  called  StoYo/coe,  provided  this  title 
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was  understood  to  refer,  not  to  the  deity,  but  to  the  humanity 
united  with  the  deity.  Very  striking,  however,  is  the  differ- 
ence of  tone  between  the  letters  of  Nestorius  and  those  of 
Cyrill  to  the  Roman  bishop.  Cyrill  addresses  him  in  language 
which  was  at  least  capable  of  being  so  understood  as  if  he  did 
concede  to  him  a  certain  supreme  judicial  authority  over  the 
church.  Nestorius  speaks  to  him  as  one  colleague  to  another, 
and  as  a  person  standing  on  the  same  level  with  himself.  This 
of  itself  would  be  sufficient  to  interest  Coelestin,  the  Roman 
bishop,  in  favour  of  Cyrill  rather  than  of  Nestorius,  and  to 
enlist  his  prejudices  against  the  latter.  In  addition  to  this,  he 
had  first  become  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  Nestorius 
from  the  representations  of  Cyrill,  the  latter  having  more 
craftily  accompanied  his  letters  with  a  Latin  translation ;  and 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  scheme  which  had  thus  been  explained 
to  him  would,  from  the  first,  appear  to  him  to  detract  from  the 
dignity  of  the  God-man.* 

Coelestin  decided  at  a  Roman  synod  that  the  clergy  excom- 
municated by  Nestorius  should  be  received  back  to  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  church  ;  and  in  case  Nestorius  himself  did  not 
present,  within  ten  days  after  the  reception  of  the  sentence 
pronounced  at  Rome,  a  written  recantation,  and  testify  his 
agreement  wish  the  Roman  and  Alexandrian  church  doctrine 
respecting  the  birth  of  Christ,  who  is  our  God,  he  should  be 
excommunicated,  and  no  longer  recognized  as  patriarch.  In  a 
letter  to  Cyrill,  full  of  extravagant  praises,  he  gave  to  that  bishop, 
by  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  apostolic  see,  the  power  of 
carrying  this  sentence  into  execution  ;  and,  in  case  Nestorius 
refused  to  furnish  the  required  recantation,  of  providing  at 
once  for  the  appointment  of  a  new  patriarch.  This  sentence 
he  communicated  also  to  the  clergy  at  Constantinople  who 
had  seceded  from  Nestorius,  and  to  the  latter  himself  with  the 
most  vehement  reproaches.  The  Roman  bishop  here  claimed 
for  himself  a  supreme  judicatory  authority,  which,  according 

*  The  doctrine  of  Nestorius  appeared  to  him  to  be  such,  that  its 
author  could  sometimes  consider  Christ  to  be  a  mere  man,  and  some- 
times, whenever  he  thought  fit,  ascribe  to  him  unity  with  God.  See 
the  letter  of  Coelestin  to  the  clergy  of  Constantinople.  The  Roman 
narrowness  betrays  itself  in  his  letter  to  Cyrill,  where  he  charges  it 
upon  Nestarius  as  a  crime :  'Or/  X^<rru  ™  S>i£  npuv  i<ray«T«< 

irifi  Ttjs   ibi&s    -tvvq 
VOL.  IV. 
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to  the  then  constitution  of  the  church,  in  nowise  belonged  to 
him  ;  and  which  Cyrill,  unless  he  had  seen  that  it  might  be 
turned  to  his  own  advantage,  and  could  not  possibly  prove  in- 
jurious to  it,  would  assuredly  never  have  conceded.  But, 
under  the  present  circumstances,  this  declaration  of  the  Roman 
bishop  was  extremely  agreeable  to  Cyrill,  as  an  important 
means  for  the  attainment  of  his  objects  ;  for  he  could  make  use 
of  this  declaration  to  intimidate  the  Oriental  bishops  by  the 
fear  of  a  rupture  with  the  whole  Western  church  ;  with  which 
church  peace  had,  but  a  short  time  before,  been  once  more 
restored.  This  is  made  manifest  in  his  letter  to  John,  patriarch 
of  Antioch.* 

The  most  eminent  and  influential  bishops  of  the  Eastern 
provinces  of  Roman  Asia,  j  who  were  attached  partly  to  the 
unaltered  system  of  Theodore,  and  in  part  to  a  very  temperate 
and  mild  interpretation  of  the  same,  looked  with  alarm  at  the 
outbreak  of  a  new  schism,  which  threatened  once  more  to  sever 
from  one  another  the  Christian  East  and  West,  after  the  peace 
of  the  church  had,  but  a  very  short  time  before,  by  the  un- 
wearied pains  of  the  centenarian  bishop  Acacius  of  Bercea  in 
Syria,  been  again  restored.  Among  the  bishops  of  Syria, 
several  men  were  at  that  time  to  be  found  who  were  distin- 
guished for  profound  knowledge,  genuine  and  ardent  piety, 
and  freedom  from  that  worldly  spirit  by  which  so  many 
of  their  colleagues  were  governed.  By  the  relations  of  former 
friendship  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  well  disposed  to 
Nestorius,  as  they  were,  by  their  moderate  way  of  thinking, 
inclined  to  take  the  part  of  mediators  of  peace  between  the  two 
parties.  In  this  feeling,  the  person  who  in  rank  stood  first 
among  these  bishops,  John,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  wrote  to 
Nestorius,  with  the  common  understanding  of  six  other  bishops 
of  this  district  who  happened  just  then  to  be  assembled  with 
him.  He  transmitted  to  him  the  letters  which  he  had  received 
from  Alexandria  and  Rome,  accompanied  by  remarks  of  his 
own,  distinguished  for  Christian  wisdom  and  moderation.  He 
begged  of  him  so  to  read  the  letters  which  he  sent  as  not  to 
allow  himself  to  be  hurried  away  by  those  impulses  of  passion, 

*  In  this  letter  he  says,  for  example,  with  regard  to  the  determi- 
nations of  the  Roman  synod :  Oi;  avtiyx.'/)  vriidtffSau  rov;  oLvrt^eulvovs  r~f,; 
vrpos  u.'Tftt.aa.v  TTJV  ^vtriv  xoivuvias. 

f  The  so  called 
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out  of  which  the  hurtful  spirit  of  dispute  and  self-will  were 
wont  to  spring  ;  nor  yet  to  despise  this  matter,  which  might 
lead  to  an  irremediable  evil  ;  but  with  friends  of  the  same  mind 
with  himself,  to  whom  he  must  allow  the  liberty  of  impartially 
telling  him  the  truth,  to  inquire  with  calmness  what  ought  to 
be  done.  He  presented  before  him  the  danger  of  the  new 
rupture  which  threatened  to  take  place.  What  insolence 
would  not  opponents,  who  had  already  arrogated  so  much  to 
themselves,  assume  after  reading  these  letters  !  *  He  regretted 
that  the  whole  dispute  had  arisen  about  a  bare  word,  which 
in  fact,  even  according  to  the  opinion  of  Nestorius  himself, 
might  be  used  in  a  right  sense,  and  had  already  been  used  in 
this  sense  by  many  church-teachers.  The  Roman  bishop  had, 
indeed,  allowed  him  but  a  short  respite  of  only  ten  days,  but 
he  needed  not  even  so  short  a  space  as  this  for  reflection.  He 
could  in  a  few  hours  decide  as  to  the  explanation  which  should 
be  given,  for  he  needed  not  hesitate  to  approve  a  term  whose 
fundamental  sense,  according  to  the  right  understanding  of  it, 
he  certainly  did  not  reject.  He  called  upon  him  to  offer  this 
sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  preserving  the  peace  of  the  church. 
What  the  patriarch  John  here  advised,  his  friend  agreed,  in 
fact,  with  the  sentiments  which  he  himself  had  already  ex- 
pressed, of  his  own  accord,  on  a  previous  occasion  ;  arid 
accordingly  Nestorius,  in  his  reply,  after  having  explained  the 
origin  of  the  whole  dispute,  said  that  he  had  nothing  to  object 
to  the  term  SEOTOKOQ,  provided  only  it  was  guarded  against 
misrepresentation,  and  understood  in  a  right  sense  as  de- 
signating the  union  f  of  the  two  natures.  But  with  regard  to 
the  habitual  arrogance  of  the  Egyptian  —  he  wrote  to  the 
patriarch  John  —  there  was  no  reason  why  he,  in  particular, 
should  be  surprised  at  it,  for  he  had  before  him  many  old 
examples  of  the  same  thing.  J  Nestorius  was  then  hoping  for 


*  A  remarkable  expression  in  the  letter  of  the  patriarch  :  ' 
yete,  u;  11  v^o  rut  tut  a.<ratrTX^.ivTuv  y^a.(A(jt.a.ruv  ol  <raXXoi  uff^ifot  r,tretv 
x.ctff  y/jjtov,  vvv  $ooiZ>a.[Aivoi)  TWS  O.VFO  fcav  yoa.fjjftd'Tuv  Tovfut  Waippwricts  nvi; 
6UX.  'iffovrctt,  xau  vroici  oi  •^p^ffovrce.t  x.a.@  iif&uv  vrotppriffitf.  Unless  W6  SUp- 

pose  that  the  patriarch  is  speaking  here  simply  per  anakoinosin,  — 
which,  however,  is  not  probable,—  we  find  here  a  hint  of  the  many 
attacks  which  the  bishops  of  Eastern  Asia  had  already  had  to  endure. 

t  Propter  unitionis  rationem. 

J  De  consueta  vero  ^Egyptii  praesumtione  maxime  tua  religiositas  non 
debet  admirari,  dum  habes  antiqua  hujus  exempla  perplurima.  Here, 

1.2 
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a  general  ecclesiastical  assembly,  at  which  this  controversy 
could  easily  be  disposed  of  by  a  general  agreement.  He  had 
no  presentiment  at  that  time  of  the  preponderance  of  the 
opposite  party  at  court. 

Had  this  plan  of  Nestorius  been  adopted,  the  dispute  might 
still  have  been  for  the  present  suppressed,  although  indeed 
only  for  the  moment,  since  the  opposition  of  the  two  doctrinal 
tendencies  lying  at  the  root  of  this  controversy  about  the  term 
SeoTOKos  would  most  assuredly,  sooner  or  later,  openly  mani- 
fest itself. 

But,  by  the  arrogant  conduct  of  Cyrill,  the  dispute  about  a 
word  with  which  the  Syrian  church  also  was  satisfied,  was 
converted  into  a  contest  between  the  doctrinal  systems  of  the 
two  churches.  Cyrill  determined  to  act  as  the  executor  of  the 
sentence  passed  by  the  Roman  synod.  In  this  year,  430,  he 
sent  a  letter,  in  the  name  of  a  synod  held  a  Alexandria,  to 
Nestorius,  in  which,  conformably  to  the  sentence  pronounced 
at  Rome,  he  was  for  summoning  him,  the  third  and  last  time, 
to  recant.  He  laid  before  him  the  system  of  doctrines  which 
he  must  confess  as  the  true  system,  and  unfolded  in  twelve 
formulas  of  condemnation  (dyafc/tarioyioi)  what  he  had  to  re- 
cant. These  explanations,  however,  contained  nothing  else 
than  the  Egyptian  creed  carried  out  in  opposition  to  the 
rigidly  Antiochian  system,  as  it  had  been  expressed  by  Theo- 
dore of  Mopsuestia — a  eVwo-tg  (bvaiKrj  (natural  union)  as 
opposed  to  the  tvtaaiQ  mr'  a'^mv,  tv^oKtav  (union  by  worth, 
favour) — a  tVwo-ic,  and  not  a  awatpda.  (union,  and  not  con- 
junction)— which  last  formula  expressed  too  little.  One  Son 
of  God,  one  Christ  out  of  two  natures  ;  or.  as  he  preferred  to 
say,  formed  of  two  different  things  into  an  indissoluble  unity.* 
In  the  one  Logos,  who  had  become  man,  the  different  divine 
and  human  predicates  were,  indeed,  still  to  be  distinguished ; 
but  not  so  the  two  natures.  Both  kinds  of  predicates  were  to 
be  referred  to  one  and  the  same  Logos,  who  became  man. 
One  Logos  with  his  own  proper  body.f  Hence  the  un- 
conditional transfer  of  predicates,  —  as,  for  example,  the 
Mary  had  corporeally  borne  the  Logos  from  God  who  becam< 

too,  we  have  a  noticeable  indication  of  the  contests  which  had  befo 
existed  between  the  Egyptian  and  Syrian  Churches. 

*    'E*   §y«   3ta,}   ^ixQoeuv   aroa.yf^.«.Tuv  its  \vo~/>Ta   T'/IV   ufAi^iffTov    ffuvwt 
f   Ei'j   Xoyof  [AiTO,   <rr,s  'diets   <ra.fxof. 
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flesh  ;*  that  the  Logos  from  God  had  suffered  and  been  crucified 
according  to  the  flesh,  f  &c. 

This  step  of  the  bishop  Cyrill  gave  the  whole  matter  a  dif- 
ferent turn,  for  it  was  thereby  necessarily  converted  from  a 
personal  attack  on  Nestorius  into  an  attack  on  the  form  of 
doctrine  taught  in  the  Syrico-Asiatic  church.  So  it  was  con- 
sidered by  the  most  authoritative  teachers  of  that  church. 
John,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  who  stood  at  their  head,  deemed 
it  necessary  to  enter  into  a  public  refutation  of  these  anathe- 
mas, and  selected  Theodoret,  bishop  of  Cyrus,  a  town  on  the 
Euphrates,  for  this  purpose.  J  This  man,  otherwise  distin- 
guished for  his  Christian  moderation  and  gentleness,  allowed 
himself,  however,  in  this  instance,  to  be  misled  by  his  dog- 
matic zeal,  though  springing  no  doubt  out  of  a  purely  Chris- 
tian interest,  into  an  unfair  judgment.  With  right  he  might 
complain  that  Cyrill's  formulas  of  condemnation  failed  in 
accuracy  of  doctrinal  expression,  and  that  from  this  defect  a 
dangerous  reaction  was  to  be  apprehended  on  Christian  know- 
ledge. With  good  right  he  supposed  that  the  extravagances 
of  expression,  which  might  perhaps  be  tolerated  in  the  compo- 
sition of  Christian  hymns,  and  in  the  more  rhetorical  language 
of  the  homilies,  would  be  followed  with  dangerous  conse- 
quences in  doctrinal  language,  and  could  not  be  so  mildly 
judged.  §  Very  justly,  he  felt  himself  bound  to  enter  the 

*    riyivvr,xt   <rctgx.txus   tru^xa.   yiyov'oTO.  TOV  Ix  Steu  Xoyov. 
t    Tov   Biau  Xoyov  vrafovra.  ffoioxi  *«<   IffTav^tapivov   iragxi. 

£  Ep.  150,  among  the  letters  of  Theodoret. 

§  In  his  circulatory  letter  addressed  to  the  Syrian  monks,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  anathemas  of  Cyrill,  ep.  151,  where  he  speaks  of  the  expres- 
sion used  concerning  Mary,  tJ  xa.}  •yra.vnyv^ixug  T/J  \tyuv  16'tXit  xa.}  vpvovs 

xtti   ivaivou;   ^uZiivai   xa.}  fiovXtTa.1  <rt>7s   fftu,vo<rii>ot;   eveftxtriv  iva.yxa.Mf 

xa.}    BetUfAa^uv    u$    olovTt   TOV 


TO  [Aiyio;^      voXa.viTU    TOV    foou    xa.     TOtg    (jt,tya,oi$    ovopMtri    xi- 

This  more  closely  drawn  distinction  betwixt  liturgical,  ascetic 
and  properly  dogmatic  language,  was,  as  a  general  thing,  characteristic 
of  the  Syrian  church.  Alexander,  bishop  of  Hierapolis,  traces  the  whole 
corruption  of  dogmatic  terminology  to  the  confounding  of  the  two 
distinct  forms  of  language.  Et  quidem  ut  in  festivitatibus  sive  in  prae- 
coniis  atque  doctrinis  incircumspecte  Dei  yenetrix  sive  Deum  enixa  ab 
orthodoxis  tantummodo  sine  adjectione  diceretur,  vel  Deicidsei  Judsei 
^Stoxrovoi)  vel  quia  verbum  incarnatum  est  cset.,  sane  nulla  accusatione 
sunt  digna,  eo  q»od  nee  dogmatice  sunt  posita  ista.  Epistola  Alexandri 
Hierapolitani  ad  Theodoretum  in  Tragcedia  Irensei  ed.  Lupus.  Opp. 
Tom.  VII.  c.  94,  f.  247  ;  also  in  opp.  Theodoreti,  ed.  Halens.  T.  V,  ep.  78. 
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strongest  protest  against  this  thing  in  particular,  that  Cyrill 
was  bent  on  making  a  form  of  doctrinal  expression  which  was 
so  inexact,  and  so  liable  to  misconstruction,  the  prevailing 
formula  in  the  Oriental  church ;  and  for  stigmatizing  as 
heresy  everything  that  did  not  accord  with  it.  But  still  he 
ought  to  have  distinguished  the  doctrine  lying  at  bottom  from 
the  form  of  the  expression,  and  not  to  have  attributed  to  Cyrill 
doctrines  which  he  could  derive  from  his  assertions  only  by 
inferences,  against  which  Cyrill  had  expressly  enough  guarded  ; 
as  he  did,  in  fact,  contrive  to  find,  in  the  condemnatory  sen- 
tences of  Cyrill,  Apollinarian,  Gnostic,  and  Manichean  errors. 
Now  as  Cyrill,  in  defending  his  anathemas,  proceeded  in  the 
same  way  against  Theodoret's  system  of  faith,  it  was  a  matter 
of  course  that,  although  the  more  temperate  form  of  the  Syrian 
creed  approximated  very  nearly  to  that  of  Cyrill,  yet  the  op- 
position between  the  two  systems  became  more  and  more 
apparent,  and  the  difficulty  of  coming  to  a  calm,  mutual 
understanding  with  regard  to  differences,  every  day  increased. 
A  difference  between  the  two  systems  existed,  it  is  true,  all 
along,  and  this  had  its  ground  in  the  fact  that  Theodoret  was 
seeking  to  unfold  the  truth  under  the  forms  of  the  under- 
standing ;  while  Cyrill,  avoiding  everything  of  that  sort,  was 
for  holding  fast  only  to  the  transcendent  fact,  so  that  those 
nicer  distinctions  of  the  understanding  appeared  to  him  an 
undervaluing  or  a  denial  of  the  mystery.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing all  this,  the  dispute  on  many  of  the  formulas  was  made  of 
so  much  weight  because  the  parties  did  not  mutually  under- 
stand each  other  as  to  their  meaning.  Theodoret  vehemently 
controverted  the  doctrine  of  a  evwig  ^uo-t/c^,  of  a  evwais  mfl' 
vTrdffTctffiv,  because  he  maintained  that  God  was  thereby 
subjected  to  a  natural  necessity,  and  the  distinction  of  the 
conceptions  of  deity  and  humanity  which  had  become  united 
in  Christ,  was  impossible;  but  Cyrill  understood  those  ex- 
pressions in  another  sense,  and  guarded  himself  sufficiently 
against  all  those  interpretations.  He  opposed  that  evwvig 
<}>vaiKri  and  xaff  vnoaTaaiv  to  a  barely  moral  union,  consisting  in 
the  will  or  in  the  mode  of  conduct.  He  accused  his  opponents 
of  holding  to  the  latter  only ;  but  Theodoret  in  fact  taught 
expressly  that  deity  and  humanity  were  united  in  one  person,* 
*  "Ev  *£offuvov.  He  would  not  say  p'ta.  v*o<rrKffis,  because  he  took  this 
term  in  another  sense. 
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Out  of  these  different  doctrinal  tendencies,  however,  arose 
also  a  different  mode  of  apprehending1  several  particulars  in 
the  life  of  Christ.  Theodoret  did  not  hesitate,  in  following 
the  gospel  history,  to  ascribe  to  our  Saviour,  during  his  life 
on  earth,  in  reference  to  his  humanity,  a  limited  knowledge, 
and  to  say  "  that  this  humanity,  in  that  point  of  time,  knew 
only  so  much  as  the  indwelling  deity  revealed  to  it."*  But 
to  Cyrill  this  assertion  appeared  scandalous  :  he  affirmed,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  whoever  said  a  revelation,  and  that  a 
graduated  one,  was  made  by  the  indwelling  God  to  the 
servant-form,  made  of  Christ  a  mere  prophet.  As  he  was  not 
disposed,  however,  directly  to  deny  the  ignorance  predicated 
of  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  since  he  recognized  the  attri- 
butes of  the  latter  in  their  individuality,  he  expressed  himself, 
with  a  view  to  mark  strongly  the  incomprehensibleness  of  the 
mystery,  after  a  form  to  which  he  could  hardly  attach  any 
definite  meaning  :  "  When  Christ  subjected  himself  to  the 
general  mass  of  human  nature,  which  is  limited  in  its  know- 
ledge, he  appropriated  this  part  of  it  also  by  a  special 
economy,!  although  still  he  had  no  bounds  to  his  knowledge, 
but  was,  with  the  Father,  omniscient."! 

Thus,  then,  this  arbitrary,  illegal  conduct  of  Cyrill  tended 
at  first  to  injure  rather  than  to  benefit  his  cause.  In  the 
consciousness  of  his  right  and  of  his  independent  dignity, 
Nestorius  received  the  episcopal  deputies  who  brought  to  him 
the  requisitions  of  Cyrill  and  Coelestin,  with  merited  contempt  : 
he  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  interrupted  thereby  in  the 
preaching  of  his  doctrine,  and  he  opposed  to  the  anathemas  of 
Cyrill  twelve  others. 

In  the  emperor's  court  at  Constantinople,  also,  the  conduct 
of  Cyrill  created  an  impression  very  unfavourable  to  the  latter. 
The  complaints  of  his  arrogance  and  love  of  power,  which  had 
been  already  received  there  before,  seemed  thereby  to  be  con- 
firmed. All  the  previous  steps  of  Cyrill  in  this  affair  being 
placed  along  with  the  last,  seemed  to  indicate  a  deeply-laid 
scheme  for  the  arbitrary  supplanting  of  Nestorius;  but  men 

*    T»Jj     TOffxvTet     KO.T'     IKI'MOV    TOU    KXI^OU     yivtutrnovtrr;;^     otrx     n     ivotxoveu, 


"t    0'movofttx.Mi   oixiiouTKi   xui   TOUTO  [JS.TCC   TUV  aXXwv. 

+   He    says    also:     AVTOV    TKVTU;   'io"rat   xxt   TO   ii^lvxt    no,}   TO    [Mi 
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were  determined  not  to  tolerate  this  despotism  which  indivi- 
dual bishops  wished  to  exercise  over  the  whole  church,  and 
not  to  sacrifice  Nestorius  to  any  such  arbitrary  caprice  of 
an  individual.  According  to  that  system  of  church  constitu- 
tion which  alone  was  recognized  at  Constantinople,  Cyrill's 
arbitrary  will  could  gain  no  legal  authority  from  the  dicta- 
torial conduct  of  a  Roman  bishop.  Since,  then,  it  had  already 
been  determined  upon  before,  to  assemble  a  general  council  to 
attend  to  other  ecclesiastical  matters,  according  to  the  wish  of 
Nestorius  himself,  and  according  to  the  proposal  of  his  op- 
ponents, so,  by  these  new  events,  the  prosecution  of  this  pur- 
pose was  hastened  to  a  completion  ;  for  the  investigation  of  the 
matters  in  dispute  by  a  general  council  would  be  set  over 
against  the  arbitrary  decision  of  individual  bishops  and  synods. 
The  emperor  was  resolved  to  approve  nothing  but  the  decision 
of  such  a  council ;  but  as  Constantinople  had  before  (see 
above)  been  fixed  upon  as  the  place  for  the  meeting  of  the 
council,  so  now  the  city  of  Ephesus  was  appointed  instead  of  it. 
This  change  of  the  place  was  occasioned,  beyond  all  doubt,  by 
some  special  cause.  Probably  fears  were  entertained  of  the 
combination  of  Cyrill  with  a  certain  party  of  the  Byzantine 
court  and  with  influential  monks.  So  on  the  19th  of  November, 
430,  the  emperor  Theodosius  II.  issued  a  proclamation  to  all 
the  metropolitans  of  his  empire,  summoning  them  to  meet  in 
a  council  to  be  holden  at  Ephesus,  about  Pentecost,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  But  along  with  the  general  proclamation  ad- 
dressed to  Cyrill,  as  it  was  to  all  the  metropolitan  bishops,  the 
emperor  sent  to  the  former  a  special  one,  in  which  he  severely 
reprimanded  him  for  his  conduct  thus  far,  and  declared  to  him 
that  he  would  suffer  it  no  longer.  This  letter  is  drawn  up 
with  more  good  sense  than  we  should  expect  from  a  Theodosius, 
and  we  can  scarcely  be  mistaken  in  supposing  that  it  was  dic- 
tated by  a  wiser  head. 

It  called  upon  Cyrill  to  recollect  that  pure  doctrine  was 
found  by  investigation  rather  than  by  the  assumption  of  autho- 
rity ;  for  from  the  first  *  it  had  been  established,  not  by  the 
threat  of  any  potentate  whatever,  but  by  the  deliberations  of 
the  fathers.  Let  Cyrill  declare  then  (it  proceeded)  why,  neg- 
lecting the  emperor,  of  whom  he  knew  that  the  cause  of  piety 
lay  near  his  heart,  and  neglecting  all  the  priests  in  all  the 
*  At  all  events  it  should  have  been  so. 
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churches,  who  ought  rather  to  have  been  assembled  for  the  pur- 
pose of  settling  the  matters  in  dispute,  he  has  chosen,  as  much 
as  in  him  lay,  to  excite  disorders  and  divisions  in  the  church  ? 
And  no  wonder  he  had  here  overstepped  the  bounds  of  pro- 
priety, as  he  had  not  even  spared  the  imperial  family  itself ;  for 
why  had  he  written  twice — once  to  the  emperor  and  to  the  em- 
press, and  a  second  time  to  his  sister  Pulcheria  ?  Doubtless  for 
no  other  reason  than  because  he  either  believed  that  they  were 
at  difference  with  each  other,  or  else  hoped  to  set  them  at  dif- 
ference by  his  letter.  But  were  the  first  the  case,  it  betrayed 
a  censurable  curiosity  (a  prying  interference  in  the  concerns 
of  the  court)  for  a  bishop  who  lived  so  remote  from  the  court, 
to  know  anything  about  such  matters  ;  and,  if  it  were  not  the 
case,  the  wish  to  excite  such  discord  was  nowhere  less  befitting 
than  in  a  bishop.  But  it  betrayed  the  same  disposition  to  be 
stirring  up  discord  in  the  imperial  family  and  to  be  exciting 
it  among  the  churches,  as  if  one  had  no  other  means  of  making 
one's  self  famous. 

The  emperor,  at  the  appointed  time,  sent  to  Ephesus  the 
Comes  Candidianus,  as  his  plenipotentiary  before  the  synod, 
with  the  express  command  that  he  should  not  interfere  with  the 
doctrinal  proceedings  of  the  council,  but  only  use  his  authority 
for  the  preservation  of  order.*  Doubtless  there  were  reasons 
for  the  anxiety  which  led  to  such  a  precautionary  measure ; 
and  many  other  things,  indeed,  contained  in  the  letter  which 
the  emperor  addressed  to  the  synod,  confirm  this  conjecture. 
For  he  directed,  at  the  same  time,  that  all  persons  belonging 
to  the  secular  order,  and  all  monks  who  had  assembled  at 
Ephesus,  or  who  should  afterwards  assemble  there,  should,  with- 
out exception,  leave  the  place,  in  order  that  the  peaceful  and 
calm  investigation  of  doctrine  might  not  be  disturbed  by  them, 
and  that  no  passionate  feelings  or  discord  might  be  excited. 
There  may,  then,  have  already  existed  reasons  for  apprehend- 
ing— an  apprehension  which  indeed  afterwards  proved  to  be 
but  too  well  founded — that  the  Cyrillian  party  would  have  at 
their  service  many  instruments  quite  alien  from  the  spiritual 
investigation.  Furthermore,  the  bishops  were  forbidden, 
during  the  proceedings,  to  leave  the  synod,  and  especially  to 
visit  the  court  of  Constantinople  ;  an  order  which  indicates 

*  In  the  Imperial  sacra  directed  to  the  synods,  Harduin.  Concil.  T.  I. 

1346.     "fio-Ti   T>5   ffvvobw   •ffKvrtx.o^v   vrtt<v). «,^v«<   TO  a.Ta.00,-0*- 
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a^ain  that  there  were  many  grounds  for  fearing-  the  intrigues 
of  the  Cyrillian  party  with  the  court.  It  is  clear,  moreover, 
from  all  the  facts,  how  far  the  emperor  then  was  from  toler- 
ating the  forcible  supplantation  of  Nestorius.  His  favourable 
disposition  towards  the  patriarch  was  shown  by  his  allowing 
him  alone  to  take  with  him,  as  his  companion  to  Ephesus,  a 
friend  of  noble  rank,  the  Comes  Irenaeus. 

Cyrill  and  Nestorius  arrived  at  Ephesus  at  the  appointed 
time.  Cyrill  brought  with  him  a  great  number  of  Egyptian 
bishops,  whose  interests  were  identical  with  his  own,  and  who 
were  his  devoted  tools.  The  bishop  Memnon  of  Ephesus  was 
his  friend,  and,  perhaps,  as  the  opponent  of  the  Constantino- 
politan  patriarch,  whose  ecclesiastical  supremacy  these  conse- 
quential metropolitans  reluctantly  acknowledged,  bound  to 
Cyrill  by  a  common  interest.  This  alliance  secured  to  him  a 
dominant  influence  over  the  bishops  of  Asia  Minor  ;  and  as 
Memnon,  being  of  like  disposition  with  Cyrill,  doubtless  exer- 
cised a  like  authority  at  Ephesus  to  that  which  the  latter 
exercised  at  Alexandria,  it  moreover  gave  him  a  great  power 
in  the  city  where  the  council  was  assembled.  It  was  pro- 
bably on  account  of  his  fear  of  this  power  that  Nestorius 
requested  and  obtained  of  the  imperial  commissioner  a  guard, 
who  surrounded  his  dwelling,  and  allowed  no  one  to  enter 
without  being  announced.  This,  it  is  true,  may  be  reckoned 
along  with  the  many  other  adventitious  circumstances  of  state 
which  surrounded  the  great  bishops  of  the  Roman  empire,  as 
indeed  his  opponents  taunted  him  on  this  military  attendance ; 
but  a  bishop  of  the  party  hostilely  disposed  to  him,  Acacius  of 
Melitene,  hints  perhaps  at  the  true  motive  when  he  says  *  that 
Nestorius  was  induced  to  this  step  by  fear.  It  is  true  he  ex- 
plains the  fact  according  to  his  own  views,  attributing  this  fear 
to  the  bad  conscience  with  which  the  heretic  must  have  been 
troubled.  But  when  we  consider  what  a  fanatical  spirit  had 
been  breathed  into  the  Cyrillian  party, — what  an  influence  this 
spirit  might  exert  on  the  rude  popular  masses  which  were  de- 
voted to  this  party,  especially  if  the  charges  laid  against  Cyrill 
in  several  public  declarations — and  which  appear  by  no  means 
so  improbable,  to  judge  from  the  dominion  which  he  exercised 
at  Alexandria  —  if  these  charges  are  true,  namely,  that 
he  engaged  the  peasants  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  Egyptian 
*  Concil.  Ephes.  act.  1,  T.  I.  f.  1390. 
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sailors  to  execute  his  tyrannical  behests,*  —  we  may  easily 
find  another  cause  for  the  apprehensions  of  Nestorius.  The 
party  of  Cyrill  affirmed,  it  is  true,  in  their  report  to  the  em- 
peror, that  no  disturbances  had  taken  place  at  Ephesus  which 
could  have  given  Nestorius  any  occasion  for  such  precaution  j^ 
but  the  proverb  might  here  be  applied,  that  he  who  excuses 
himself  is  his  own  accuser. 

After  the  bishops,  assembled  at  Ephesus,  had  already  waited 
several  weeks  beyond  the  term  fixed  upon  by  the  emperor,  there 
were  many  who  should  have  assisted  at  the  synod  that  were  still 
detained  by  various  circumstances  from  being  present.  The 
absence  of  the  deputies  from  the  Roman  bishop,  who  had  been 
detained  by  unfavourable  winds,  would  give  Cyrill  neither  con- 
cern nor  satisfaction  ;  for  he  could  reckon  upon  their  approba- 
tion of  whatever  he  arid  his  party  might  carry  through  at  the 
council,  whether  they  were  present  at  the  proceedings  or  not. 
But  he  must  have  rejoiced  to  find  it  in  his  power  to  open  the 
council  without  the  assistance  of  the  patriarch  John  of  Anti- 
och,  arid  the  other  Syrian  bishops  ;  for  it  was  from  these  alone, 
who  were  for  the  most  part  friendly  to  Nestorius,  or,  at  least, 
all  of  them  thoroughly  opposed  to  the  Egyptian  doctrines,  and 
altogether  independent  of  the  Egyptian  influence,  that  he  had 
to  expect  the  most  decided  opposition.  The  patriarch  John 
had,  in  the  first  place,  been  obliged  to  put  off  his  journey  on 
account  of  a  famine  which  was  then  prevailing  at  Antioch,  be- 
yond what  was  usual  in  that  populous  capital  of  Roman  Asia 
in  the  East,  and  on  account  of  the  popular  tumults  which  had 
thence  arisen.  J  Besides,  the  violent  rains  in  many  of  the  dis- 
tricts through  which  the  long  land-route  from  Antioch  to 
Ephesus  led  had  occasioned  inundations,  by  which  the  journey 
was  rendered  more  difficult  and  slow.  Sixteen  days  had 
already  elapsed  beyond  the  term  appointed  by  the  emperor  for 
the  opening  of  the  synod.  The  Syrian  bishops,  after  having 

*  In  the  letter  of  the  patriarch  John  of  Antioch,  and  the  bishops  con- 
nected with  him  :  Harduin.  1.  c.  1459.  Xavrctis  rl  Aiyvarrioif  xeti  uyooi- 


'Affioivoi;    ufov^yoif    <rtj;    TUpavvi^a;    %pi\aa.  fttvot,    1.   C.    1454.        nXfl^Of    TO 

ftygu*HM»  awu.yu.yuv  ^jra^a^s  T-/IV  w'oXtv,  Nestorius  says,  in  his  report  to 
the  emperor,  that  Cyrill  placed  soldiers,  probably  procured  through  the 
influence  of  Memnon  of  Ephesus,  around  the  market-place,  and  set  the 
•whole  city  in  an  uproar.  L.  c.  1438.  f  L.  c.  1442. 

J  The  letter  of  John  to  the  emperor.    Harduin.  I.  1459. 
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been  thirty  days  on  the  road,  were  still  from  five  to  six  days* 
journey  from  Ephesus.  The  patriarch  JoHn  informed  Cyrill 
of  this  in  a  respectful  letter,  which  he  sent  to  excuse  their 
delay.*  After  having-  delayed  for  so  long  a  time  the  opening 
of  the  council,  the  deputies  certainly  might  have  waited  for 
these  few  days  longer.  But  though  forty-one  bishops  insisted 
that  the  arrival  of  their  colleagues,  who  were  now  distant  but 
a  few  days'  journey,  ought  to  be  waited  for  ;  and  though  they 
declared  that  they  were  resolved  not  to  take  part  in  any  ear- 
lier assembling  of  the  council  ;  though  Nestorius  would 
receive  no  message  from  a  party  assembly  ;  though  the  impe- 
rial commissioner  issued  several  protests  against  the  regularity 
of  such  an  assembly,  which  was  counter  to  the  emperor's  sum- 
mons; yet  Cyrill,  having  secured  the  support  of  Memnon, 
bishop  of  Ephesus,  and  Juvenalis,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and 
relying  upon  the  vast  number  of  Egyptian  bishops  and  bishops 
of  Asia  Minor,  was  not  to  be  deterred  by  any  of  these  things ; 
and  on  the  22nd  of  June,  A.D.  431,  he  opened  the  synod  with 
about  two  hundred  bishops.  He  endeavoured  afterwards,  it  is 
true,  to  justify  this  proceeding,  on  the  pretence  that  the  patri- 
arch John  had  purposely  delayed  ;  that  he  was  unwilling  to 
take  any  part  in  the  sentence  of  deposition  to  be  pronounced 
on  Nestorius,  which  he  doubtless  foresaw  would  be  the  result 
of  the  synod,  and  of  which  affair  he  was  heartily  ashamed ; 
while  many  of  the  bishops  coming  from  Eastern  Asia  had 
mentioned,  in  the  commission  of  their  patriarch,  that  the 
council  might  do  what  they  pleased,  without  waiting  for  their 
arrival. f  But  the  above-mentioned  letter  of  the  patriarch 
John  seems  more  deserving  of  credit  than  this  assertion  of 
Cyrill,  as  the  latter  would  naturally  seek  after  everything  in 
the  shape  of  an  excuse  for  a  mode  of  procedure  so  manifestly 
illegal ;  and  it  is  moreover  difficult  to  Conceive  that  the  pa- 
triarch John,  who  then  assuredly  entertained  the  purpose  of 
sustaining  his  friend  Nestorius,  would  have  designedly  sacri- 
ficed him  to  the  Cyrillian  party,  whom  he  then  had  no  occasion 
whatever  to  fear. 

This  assembly  was  partly  a  blind  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  Cyrill,  who  by  various  artifices  had  contrived  to  gain  the 

*  Concil.  Ephes.  Pars  I.  c.  21.     Harduin.  I.  1348. 
t  Cyrill,  in  his  letter  to  the  clergy  of  Constantinople.     I.  Harduin. 
f.  1435. 
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entire  influence  over  it,*  and  partly  it  was  governed  by  the 
wildest  fanaticism.  Of  course  a  regular  and  orderly  investi- 
gation was  not  to  be  thought  of;  the  result  to  be  arrived  at 
had  already  been  settled  and  determined ;  and  hence  all  the 
proceedings  which  were  to  lead  to  it,  could  easily  be  despatched 
in  a  single  day.  Cyrill,  as  the  champion  of  the  pure  doctrine, 
was  loaded  with  flattering  encomiums  ;  his  letters  to  Nestorius, 
which  were  read,  and  his  anathemas,  were  applauded  as  ex- 
pressing the  pure  doctrine.  Nestorius  having  declined  two 
invitations  of  the  council  to  be  present  at  their  deliberations, 
and  having  declared  that  he  should  appear  only  when  all  the 
bishops  were  assembled,  a  third  summons,  in  the  customary 
form,  which  was  usually  observed  even  when  men  were  acting 
in  the  very  face  of  the  laws,  was  now  sent  him  by  four  bishops, 
accompanied  by  a  notary  and  a  church  prelector. t  Nestorius, 
who,  according  to  the  original  purpose  of  the  assembly,  was 
to  appear  as  an  assistant  in  the  investigations,  not  as  a  de- 
fendant on  trial,  was  called  upon  by  the  most  holy  synod, 
as  they  styled  themselves,  to  vindicate  himself;  and  was 
threatened,  in  case  he  did  not  appear  and  answer  to  the  written 
and  oral  charges  laid  against  him,  that  the  synod  would  find 
it  necessary  to  proceed  against  him  according  to  the  eccle- 
siastical rules.  The  guard,  who  were  stationed  in  the  front 
court  of  the  house,  refused,  according  to  their  orders,  to  admit 
the  bishops  to  Nestorius,  and  moreover  informed  them  that,  if 
they  waited  till  night,  they  would  receive  no  other  answer 
from  Nestorius  than  the  one  already  given. J 

Although  Nestorius  had  every  lawful  reason  to  protest 
against  this  tribunal,  yet  the  council  proceeded  to  consider 
itself  as  the  regular  body  to  judge  and  decide  upon  his  case  ; 
and  his  refusal  to  appear  before  them  was  construed  as  an 

*  Cyrill  is  said  to  have  made  use,  in  this  case  also,  of  bribery,  a 
favourite  means  of  his  for  accomplishing  his  ends.  This  is  intimated  by 
the  bishop  Ibas  of  Edessa,  in  his  letter  to  the  Persian  church-teacher, 

Mares  :     n^oXa/3&iv    o    Ki/^/XXsj     rug    uicoecj    <TM    QxpfAciice*    Tea    trtpwvTi    rovg 

o<p3ec.X[Aous  *&»  iroQwv  v(>ax,a.ri<r%tv.  S.  Concil.  Chalc.  act.  10,  Harduin.  II. 
f.  530.  Ibas  was  one  of  the  Orientals  who  came  to  Epbesus  in  com- 
pany with  the  patriarch  John.  In  the  above  letter,  he  shows,  indeed, 
that  he  belonged  to  a  party,  but  still  manifests  no  excitement. 

t  For  the  purpose  of  reading  before  Neetorius  the  letter  of  the  synod, 
and  taking  a  note  of  his  answer. 

t  S.  Harduin.  Concil.  T.  I.  f.  1362. 
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admission  on  his  own  part  of  his  guilt.  His  letters  to  Cyrill 
were  read,  and  received  with  marks  of  disapprobation  as  uni- 
versal as  the  applauses  bestowed  on  the  letters  of  Cyrill.  One 
proof  of  the  unchristian,  fanatical  passion  which  animated  this 
synod  was  given  in  the  following  sally  of  the  bishop  Euoptios 
of  Ptolemais*  at  the  reading-  of  these  letters: — "As  those," 
said  he,  "  who  counterfeit  the  imperial  coin  deserve  the 
extremest  punishment,  so  Nestorius,  who  has  presumed  to 
falsify  the  doctrines  of  orthodoxy,  deserves  every  punishment 
both  from  God  and  man."f  Even  familiar  remarks  of 
Nestorius  and  his  friends,  dropped  in  their  conversations  with 
other  bishops  during  their  residence  at  Ephesus,  were  brought 
up  against  him  and  perverted.  In  the  vehemence  into  which 
a  man  of  his  temperament  might  easily  be  hurried  in  dispute, 
he  had  remarked,  when  reprobating  the  crass-sounding  ex- 
pressions of  the  other  party,  that  it  surely  could  not  be 
affirmed  God  had  been  two  or  three  months  old.  This  was  so 
construed  as  if  he  meant  to  deny  the  deity  of  Christ.  One  of 
Nestorius'  friends  had  said  that  the  Jews  could  bring  suffering 
on  the  man  indeed,  but  not  on  the  deity  itself.  This  was 
regarded  as  an  unheard-of  blasphemy,  as  an  attempt  to  justify 
the  Jews,  and  to  extenuate  their  sin.J  The  synod,  ac- 
cordingly, as  they  declared  with  pharisaical  hypocrisy,  after 
many  tears,  constrained  by  the  laws  of  the  church,  and  by 
the  letter  of  the  Roman  bishop  Coelestin,  pronounced  the 
sentence,  which  they  dared  to  express  in  the  following  form  : — 
"  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  Nestorius  blasphemed,  has 
ordained,  by  this  most  holy  synod,  that  the  Nestorius  above 
named  should  be  excluded  from  the  episcopal  dignity  and 
from  the  whole  college  of  priests."§  After  the  synod  had 
passed  this  sentence,  the  bishop  Rheginus  of  Constantia,  on 
the  island  of  Cyprus,  preached  a  discourse,  which,  short  as  it 
is,  presents  a  most  singular  exhibition  of  extravagant  dogmatic 
formulas,  repugnant  to  all  human  and  Christian  feelings,  and 
even  savouring  of  idolatry,  by  which  it  was  imagined  to  do 
honour  to  the  living  Christ ;  a  picture  of  fanaticism  sacrificing 
as  well  the  spirit  of  Christ,  as  that  of  reason.  On  the  ground 

*  Who  must  have  been  a  very  different  man  from  his  brother  and 
predecessor,  the  gentle  and  free-minded  Synesius. 

f  L.  c.  1391.  %  Harduin.  f.  1398  and  1399.  §  L.  c.  f.  1422. 
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of  this  dispute  about  pitiable  forms  of  conception,  pitiable  in 
the  comparison  with  Christianity,  which  is  spirit  and  life,  and 
the  essence  of  which  is  love,  the  victim  now  branded  as  a 
heretic  was  pronounced  worse  than  Cain  and  the  Sodomites. 
The  earth  ought,  of  good  rights,  to  open  and  swallow  him  up  ; 
fire  ought  to  rain  down  on  him  from  heaven  that  the  simple 
might  see  his  transgression  punished  !  The  God  Logos,  whom 
he  had  ventured  to  sever,  who  had  come  forth  in  the  flesh 
from  Mary  the  mother  of  God,  would  appoint  for  him  the 
punishment  of  eternal  torments  in  the  day  of  judgment.  The 
bishop  concluded  his  discourse  with  an  invitation  opposed  to 
the  Antiochian  creed,  and  consonant  with  the  whole  tenour  of 
his  remarks,  as  follows : — "  But  let  us  worship  and  adore  the 
God  Logos,  who  has  condescended  to  walk  among  us  in  the 
flesh,  without  separating  himself  from  the  essence  of  the 
Father  !"* — As  if  this  worship  of  the  incarnate  God  did  not 
•exist  among  the  party  of  Nestorius,  because  they  expressed 
themselves,  respecting  the  appearance  of  the  same  incarnate 
God,  in  other  dogmatic  forms  !  Thus  a  new  slavery  to  forms 
of  expression  in  religion  was  again  to  be  substituted  in  the 
place  of  the  worship  of  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth  ! 

Cyrill  caused  the  above  sentence  of  deposition  pronounced 
upon  Nestorius  to  be  publicly  affixed  at  Ephesus,  and  indeed 
to  be  proclaimed  by  heralds  through  the  whole  city.f  The 
bishops  who  had  constituted  that  assembly,  or  who  formed  the 
Cyrillian  party,  moreover,  despatched  a  letter  worthy  of  the 
spirit  of  this  party  to  the  emperor,  in  which  they  informed 
him  of  the  sentence  passed  by  the  synod,  which  they  affirmed 
themselves  to  be.  They  offered  various  excuses,  the  emptiness 
of  which  could  easily  be  exposed,  for  opening  the  proceedings 
before  the  arrival  of  the  patriarch  John  and  his  associates. 
They  resorted  to  the  most  abominable  perversions  of  those 
familiar  remarks  of  Nestorius  already  mentioned,  in  order  to 
present  him  in  the  light  of  a  blasphemer  of  the  holiest  things. 
They  affirmed  he  had  not  ceased  to  maintain  that  He  who  had 
for  our  sakes  become  man,  ought  not  to  be  called  God ;  that 
he  made  the  human  nature  which  the  deity  had  assumed  from 
love  to  man  an  objection  to  that  deity ;  that  he  ridiculed  the 

*  L.  c.  1444. 

f  According  to  the  declaration  of  the  Comes  Candidianus.  Harduin. 
1.  c.  1451. 
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mystery  of  the  divine  incarnation.  They  prayed  the  emperor 
to  command  that  the  entire  doctrine  of  Nestorius  should  be 
expunged  from  the  churches,  and  that  his  books,  by  which  he 
sought  to  deny  the  grace  of  God,  should  be  committed  to  the 
flames  wherever  they  might  be  found. 

Nestorius,  and  ten  bishops  united  with  him,  thereupon  sent 
another  letter  to  the  emperor,  in  which  they  described,  ac- 
cording to  the  truth,  the  arbitrary  and  illegal  proceedings  of 
Cyrill  and  Memnon.  They  submitted  to  the  emperor  the  just 
petition  that  he  would  either  secure  for  them  a  residence  at 
Ephesus  safe  from  injury,  and  order  the  constitution  of  a 
regular  assembly,  so  that  none  of  the  clergy  or  monks, 
whether  belonging  to  themselves  or  to  the  Egyptians,  and 
none  of  the  bishops  who  had  not  been  called,  might  be  present 
to  disturb  the  synod  (only  two  bishops  from  each  metropolitan 
diocese,  men  competent  to  enter  into  such  investigations,  were 
to  attend  the  assembly  with  their  metropolitans)  ;*  or  that 
the  emperor  would  enable  them  to  return  back  free  from  peril 
to  their  churches.  This  demand  clearly  places  the  party  of 
Nestorius  in  an  advantageous  light.  It  is  evident  that  they 
wished  to  obtain  the  victory,  not  by  superiority  of  numbers, 
not  by  violence  and  clamour,  but  by  calm  and  rational  inves- 
tigation ;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  a  suspicion  of  the 
opposite  kind  is  thereby  cast  on  the  party  of  Cyrill.  j 

The  imperial  commissioner  was  of  the  same  mind  with 
Nestorius ;  as  indeed  he  had  at  the  very  outset  declared  the 
assembly  of  Cyrill's  party  to  be  illegal,  and  contrary  to  the 
emperor's  letters  warrant.  He  therefore  insisted  that  their 
decrees  could  have  no  legal  validity ;  and  in  conformity  with 
these  views,  he  drew  up  also  on  his  part  a  report  to  the  em- 
peror, and  advised  those  bishops  who  had  not  been  present  at 
the  Cyrillian  assemblies,  not  to  allow  themselves  to  be 
forced  to  subscribe  the  decrees  of  that  body,  but  to  wait  till 
the  arrival  of  the'Syrian  patriarch.  Candidian,  on  account  of 
his  intimate  connection  with  the  Syrian  church  party,  might 
be  accused  of  a  partiality  unbefitting  his  position ;  but  it  ap- 
pears evident  that  he  did  not  espouse  the  party  of  any  doctrinal 
system  ;  but,  conformably  to  his  office,  took  part,  of  course, 
with  those  who  most  rigidly  observed  the  forms  of  law. 
Where  the  matter  related  to  a  conflict  between  arbitrary  will 
*  Harduin.  1.  c.  1442.  f  L.  c.  1439. 
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and  legal  order,  it  was  the  duty  of  his  office  not  to  remain 
neutral. 

Bur  his  neutrality  alone  would  appear  a  crime  in  the  eyes  of 
the  ambitious  or  fanatical  bishops  of  the  Cyrillian  party. 
Still  less  could  they  pardon  it  in  him,  that  he  should  adopt  in 
earnest  the  cause  of  right,  and  send  to  Constantinople  a  report 
of  their  tyranny  which  was  according;  to  the  truth.  Since  then 
these  people  looked  upon  everything  with  the  eye  of  passion, 
and  indulged  themselves  in  the  most  abominable  perversions 
of  words  and  actions,  in  every  sore  of  exaggeration,  and  even 
falsehood  ;  we  can  give  no  confidence  to  what  they  report 
concerning  the  violent  conduct  of  the  man  whom  credible 
testimony  represents  to  us  as  acting  uniformly  on  the  side  of 
oider,  and  within  the  bounds  of  his  commission.* 

The  bishop  John,  of  Antioch,  arrived  at  Ephesus  with  his 
companions,  as  he  had  promised,  a  few  days  after  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  assembly  which  had  been  formed  by  Cryill.  Al- 
though it  may  have  been  true,  as  was  reported  by  Memnon 
bishop  of  Ephesus,  that  the  Cyrillian  council  had  sent  deputies 
to  meet  him,  to  bid  him  welcome,  and  to  inform  him  of  what 
had  been  done,  yet  these  assuredly  did  not  conduct  themselves 
in  any  \vay  suited  to  make  a  favourable  impression  on  him  ; 
and  an  arbitrary  act  like  that  which  had  just  been  consum- 
mated, admitted,  in  truth,  of  no  palliation.  John  could  not 
be  otherwise  than  highly  offended  at  it ;  and  he  was  compelled, 
by  the  Ja\vs  of  the  church',  and  by  the  doctrinal  principles 
Which  he  advocated,  to  consider  the  proceedings  of  that  coun- 
cil as  without  force,  and  to  declare  them  so.  It  is  true  that 
he  did  not  conduct  himself,  in  this  case,  in  the  true  spirit  of 
prudence  and  moderation.  He,  \\iih  his  bishops — of  whom 
there  were  but  thirty — and  a  few  more,  proceeded  to  form  a 
Dew  council,  which  considered  itself  to  be  the  only  regular  one. 
The  Cyiillian  party  found  something  particularly  exception- 
able ami  contrary  to  order  in  the  fact,  that  so  inconsiderable  a 
minority  should  set  themselves  up  as  judges  over  so  over- 
whelming a  majority  ;  but  the  patriarch  John  maintained  that 
that  majoiity  could  have  no  weight,  since  it  was  composed,  for 
the  ino-t  part,  of  bishops  from  Egypt  and  from  Asia  Minor, 

'  As  is  evident,  particularly  from  what  the  bishop  Memnon  of 
Ephesus  r-poi-tj--,  in  his  manifestly  lying  letter  to  the  clergy  at  Constan- 
tinople. Hirduin.  Coucil.  1.  c.  f.  1595. 
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wholly  dependent  on  Cyrill  and  Memrion.  Candidian  con- 
sidered it  his  duty  to  present  himself  also  before  this  party  con- 
vention, as  he  had  done  before  the  previous  one.  He  here 
made  report  of  the  conduct  he  had  there  observed;  he  read 
before  them  the  imperial  ordinance,  which  was  addressed  to 
the  whole  council,  and  then  immediately  withdrew.  The 
council  no\v  passed  sentence  of  deposition  upon  Cyrill  and 
Memnon,  and  excommunicated  the  other  members  who  took 
any  part  in  the  proceedings  of  that  party  assembly,  until  they 
should  manifest  penitence  and  condemn  the  anathemas  of 
Cyrill.  This  sentence  pronounced  upon  the  two  bishops  they 
made  known  by  posting  it  up  publicly  ;  and  they  drew  up  a 
report  of  it,  which  was  sent  to  the  emperor.  In  accordance 
therewith,  they  called  upon  the  other  bishops  to  separate 
themselves  from  Cyrill  and  Memnon,  and  to  unite  with  them 
in  forming  a  general  council  according  to  the  imperial  letters 
patent. 

But  Cyrill  governed  the  collective  body  of  the  bishops  with 
whom  he  had  held  the  first  council.  Meantime  the  deputies 
of  the  Roman  bishop  arrived,  who  had  received  instructions  to 
proceed  in  all  respects  according  to  the  advice  and  will  of 
Cyrill,  yet  at  the  same  time  to  insist  on  the  supreme  judicial 
authority  of  the  Roman  Church.  If  the  synod  fell  into  dis- 
putes, they  should  be  mindful  that  it  did  not  become  them  to 
take  any  share  as  a  party  in  the  controversy,  but  to  pass  judg- 
ment on  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  others.*  These  depu- 
ties, therefore,  stuck  closely  throughout  to  the  council  of 
Cyrill ;  they  requested  the  earlier  proceedings  to  be  read  to 
them  at  one  of  its  sessions,  and  signified  their  approbation  of 
the  whole.  So  this  council  now  considered  itself  warranted  to 
claim  for  itself  the  authority  of  the  Roman  bishop.  On  the 
presentation  of  a  complaint  to  this  party-council  by  Cyrill 
and  Memnon,  the  patriarch  John  was,  in  the  customary  form, 
thrice  summoned  to  appear  before  it,  and  defend  his  conduct ; 
the  penalties  of  the  church  being  threatened  in  case  of  dis- 

*  The  words  of  the  commonitorium,  which  Coclestin  gave  to  his  legates, 
were  as  follows :  Ad  fratrem  et  coepiscopum  nostrum  Cyrillum  cousi- 
Hum  vestrum  omne  convertite  et  quicquid  in  ejus  videritis  arbitrio, 
facietis.  Et  auctoritatem  sedis  apostolicse  custodiri  debere  mandamus. 
Ad  discep'ationem  si'fuerit  ventum,  vos  de  eorum  sententiis  judicare 
debetis,  iion  subire  certamen.  Harduin,  1.  c.  f.  1347. 
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obedience.  But  as  John  declined  entering  into  any  negocia- 
tions  with  this  council, — which  he  did  not  recognize  as  a 
regular  one,  but  declared  that,  after  he  had  made  out  his  re- 
port in  full  to  Constantinople,  he  should  merely  wait  until  he 
could  receive  from  there  leave  to  return  home, — the  council 
passed  sentence  on  him  arid  his  associates,  that  they  should  in 
the  first  place  be  suspended  from  their  episcopal  and  priestly 
functions,  reserving  the  whole  severity  of  the  ecclesiastical 
laws  to  be  employed  against  them,  in  case  they  did  not  alter 
their  conduct. 

Meanwhile  the  report  of  Candidian  was  producing  the  effect 
at  Constantinople,  which,  if  the  fanaticism  and  intrigue  of  a 
court  party  had  riot  stood  in  the  way,  must  necessarily  have 
resulted  from  it.  On  the  29th  of  June,  the  emperor  sent  a 
letter  to  the  synod,  drawn  up  with  impartiality  and  moderation, 
of  which  an  imperial  officer,  the  magistrianus  Palladius,  was 
made  the  bearer.  The  emperor  censured  in  it  the  illegal  con- 
duct of  the  bishops,  which  had  manifestly  proceeded  from 
passion,  yet  without  designating  any  persons  by  name  against 
whom  this  censure  was  particularly  directed.  He  declared 
that  he  would  approve  only  of  the  result  of  a  deliberation  on 
the  disputed  doctrine,  instituted  by  the  whole  council  in  com- 
mon. Another  imperial  commissioner  of  rank  was  to  observe 
the  course  of  proceedings  in  company  with  Candidian,  and 
prevent  any  further  steps  contrary  to  law.  Until  then,  no  one 
of  the  bishops  could  be  permitted  to  return  home  to  his 
diocese,  or  to  visit  the  court.*  The  emperor  avowed  that  it 
was  not  so  much  the  person  of  Nestorius  or  of  any  other 
individual,  as  the  cause  of  truth,  which  lay  near  his  heart.f 
The  imperial  messenger  above  mentioned  must  doubtless  have 
been  charged  by  the  emperor — so  important  seemed  to  him 
this  occasion — to  hasten  in  every  way  his  journey  to  Ephesus 
and  his  return  to  Constantinople ;  for  the  answer  of  the  Cyril- 
lian  synod  which  he  brought  back  was  dated  the  first  of  July. 
These  bishops  defended  themselves  therein  against  the  reproach 
of  passionate  conduct ;  they  persisted  in  maintaining  that 
Nestorius  had  been  rightfully  deposed  on  account  of  his 
erroneous  doctrines  ;  and  they  accused  the  count  Candidian  of 

*  It  is  easy  to  see  that  there  were  reasons  for  apprehending  the  last, 
particularly  from  the  members  of  the  Cyrillian  party, 
f  L.  c.  Harduin,  f.  1539. 
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having,  out  of  partiality  to  Nestorius,  given  a  false  represen- 
tation of  i he  whole  matter.  A  letter  of  this  sort,  however, 
would  produce  but  little  effect.  Candidian's  report  to  the 
emperor,  which  bora  on  its  very  f  ice  the  impress  of  truth, 
furnished  a  ready  key  to  explain  the  whole  state  of  the  case. 
Besides,  tiie  count  Irenseus,  who  accompanied  Nestorius  to 
Ephesus,  and  had  shown  himself  there  to  be  a  true  friend,  and 
many  other  persons  of  consideration  at  Constantinople,  who 
weie  also  his  friends,  warmly  supported  his  cause.  Cyrill  was 
therefore  obliged  to  resort  to  other  means  to  turn  the  balance 
in  his  favour.  He  could  reckon  upon  the  ignorant,  fanatical 
zealots  among  the  monks  of  that  city.  Among  these  was  an 
Archimandrite,  by  the  name  of  Dalmatius,  who  stood  in  the 
highest  consideration.  For  eight  and  forty  years  he  had 
never  left  the  cell  in  which  he  had  immured  himself!  The 
emperor  himself  had  occasionally  visited  him  there  to  ask  for 
his  intercessions  ;  but  he  had  sometimes  besought  him  in  vain 
— on  the  occurrence  of  earthquakes,  which  frequently  filled 
Constantinople  with  alarm — to  leave  his  solitude,  and  take 
part  in  the  public  penitential  processions.*  We  may  presume 
that  the  new  patriarch  from  the  Antioehian  school  had  already 
from  the  first  been  represented  to  this  monk,  by  Alexandrian 
influence,  as  a  dangerous  teacher  of  error;  for,  after  the 
arrival  of  Nestorius.  he  was  wont  to  say  to  those  who  visited 
him  in  his  cell  :  "  Take  heed  to  yourselves,  my  brethren  ;  for 
an  evil  beast  has  come  into  this  city,  and  he  may  injuie  many 
by  his  doctrines."!  This  person,  then,  Cyrill  contrived  to 
rouse  to  action  in  favour  of  his  own  party  and  aims,  by  i>i\ing 
him  an  account  of  the  sentence  of  deposition  passed  upon  Nes- 
torius, and  of  the  sufferings  of  the  defenders  of  the  true  faith 

*      arduin.  I.e.  f.  1587. 

f  L.  c.  1447.  This  Dalmatius  was  a  writer  at  ,one  of  the  imperial 
rnreaus,  ff-x_o\aoi>>i  iv  T»  l-urioa.  o-^xji,  and  had  a  wife  a:  d  children. — 
when,  through  the  influence  of  a  venerated  moi-k,  lsaci<  s,  he  was  in- 
duced to  become  a  monk:  He  obtained  great  inlhu-nce,  was  frequently 
called  upon  to  settle  quarrels  among  citizens,  as  is  told  in  the  Greek 
history  of  his  life,  published  by  Banduri,  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
impenum  orientale.  When  the  new  patriarchs  entered  upon  th-.-ir  office, 
it  was  the  custom  for  them  first  to  visit  and  pay  their  respects  to  Dalir.a- 
tius  in  his  cell;  but  Neitorius,  according  to  this  account,  had  not  been 
admitted  to  him.  It  is  easy  to  see  what  advantage  Cyriil  might  gain  bj 
securing  such  an  instrument. 
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on  that  account.  This  story  Dalmatius  received  through  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  bishops  and  monks  residing  at  Constan- 
tinople, which  a  beggar  brought  to  that  city,  concealed  in  a 
hollow  reed  ; — whether  the  truth  was  that  CyrilJ,  as  he  pre- 
tended, was  obliged  to  resort  to  this  shift,  in  order  to  have  the 
letter  safely  reach  its  destination,  because  the  men  \vlio  sought 
to  frustrate  Cyrill's  plots  took  pains  to  intercept  his  communi- 
cations to  the  clergy  and  monks  at  Constantinople  ;  or  whether 
it  was  that  the  necessity  of  employing  such  means  was  a  mere 
pretence,  contrived  for  the  purpose  of  heating  the  minds  of  his 
partisans  by  such  evidence  of  the  oppression  to  which  he  was 
subjected.  Might  we  suppose  that  the  bearer  of  the  letter 
was  no  beggar,  but  a  bishop  in  the  disguise  of  one,  we  should 
then  see  another  motive  for  resorting  to  this  species  of  secret 
communication  ; — the  bearer  who  was  to  visit  Constantinople 
unperceived.  under  this  disguise,  would  doubtless  be  entrusted 
with  the  execution  of  other  oral  commissions.* 

This  message,  then,  set  the  whole  party  of  zealous  monks 
in  commotion.  Dalmatius  imagined  himself  summoned  by  a 
voice  from  heaven  to  come  forth  from  his  solitude  of  eight  and 
forty  years,  in  order  to  save  the  churches  from  the  great 
threatening  danger.  All  the  monks  and  abbots  forsook  their 
cloi>ters,  and  chanting  psalms  with  alternate  choirs,  marched 
in  procession  with  burning  torches,  Palmatius  at  their  head,  to 
the  palace  of  the  emperor.  A  procession  of  this  sort  could 
not  fail  to  set  the  people  all  in  a  ferment,  and  to  spread  the 
alarm  far  and  wide  that  the  true  faith  was  in  imminent 
jeopardy;  and  hence  vast  multitudes  of  the  people  joined  the 
procession.  The  abbots  were  summoned  to  an  audience  in 
the  palace,  while  the  crowds  of  monks  and  of  the  people  re- 
mained sftuiding  before  it,  chanting  in  their  choirs.  Dal- 
matiu>  addressed  the  emperor  before  a  crowded  court  in  the 
same  bold  and  cpnfident  tone  in  which  he  was  wont  to  con- 
verse with  him.  He  handed  over  to  him  the  letter  of  the 
synod,  and  the  weak  emperor  said,  if  the  case  stood  thus,  tha 
bishops  might  have  leave  to  come  from  Ephesn>.|  But  D-al- 

*  The  question  arises,  how  much  truth  lay  at  the  bottom  of  this  story  ; 
— whether  it  was  only  a  contrivance  to  inflame  the  zeal  ot  Dalmatius, 
or  whether  it  was  the  fact  that  several  bishops  who  had  come  to  Con- 
stantinople for  the  purpose  of  exciting  disturbances  had  b^en  justly 
arrested.  t  L-  c.  f.  1587. 
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matins  complained,  that  of  the  other  party,  as  many  as  pleased 
were  permitted  to  come  to  Constantinople ;  on  the  other  hand, 
whoever  of  the  Cyrillian  synod  wished  to  come  were  detained 
in  custody.  He  asked  the  emperor,  in  his  usual  style,  to  whom 
he  would  give  ear — the  six  thousand  bishops  or  one  godless 
man,  and  got  him  to  promise  that  the  Cyrillian  party  should 
be  permitted  to  send  deputies  to  Constantinople.  When  Dal- 
matius  announced  to  the  assembled  crowd  that  a  favourable 
answer  had  been  received  from  the  emperor,  the  whole  pro- 
cession, singing  songs  of  praise  from  the  150th  Psalm,  moved 
forward  to  a  church,  where  Dalmatius  was  to  read  the  letter 
of  the  synod,  and  give  an  account  of  his  audience.  After  the 
letter  had  been  read,  the  assembled  people  shouted  with  one 
voice,  "  Anathema  to  Nestorius."  Also  the  address  of  Dal- 
matius to  them  was  followed  by  an  equally  loud  anathema. 

Upon  this  the  Cyrillian  party  sent  three  bishops  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  it  soon  became  evident  what  an  ascending 
influence  the  artifices  of  these  men  had  succeeded  in  acquiring. 
Some  who  had  been  till  now  the  favourers  of  Nestorius,  among 
the  rest  the  imperial  chamberlain  Scholasticus,  were  so 
wrought  upon  as  to  join  the  party  against  him,  it  being  repre- 
sented, by  the  wilful  perversion  of  some  of  his  familiar  remarks 
in  conversation,  that  he  was  no  longer  willing  to  tolerate  the 
application  of  the  term  SSOTOKOQ  to  Mary.  Nestorius  deemed  it 
necessary,  therefore,  to  clear  himself  from  these  aspersions. 
He  assured  Scholasticus  that  his  views  on  that  point  continued 
to  be  precisely  the  same  as  those  he  had  constantly  professed  at 
Constantinople ;  that  he  considered  the  union  of  the  two  desig- 
nations of  Mary,  SEOTOKOC  and  aVflpwTro'roKoe,  in  their  different 
references,  to  be  the  mark  and  badge  of  perfect  orthodoxy. 
He  commended  in  him  his  solicitude  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  true  faith.  Were  this,  he  added,  but  secured,  he  would 
joyfully  resign  the  episcopal  dignity.  In  any  such  case  his 
friend  might  regard  the  present  letter  as  one  in  which  he  took 
leave  of  him ;  for  glad  would  he  be  to  return  back  to  his  old 
cloister-life,  since  he  knew  of  nothing  higher  or  more  blessed 
than  such  tranquillity.  And  well  might  it  be  that  Nestorius, 
after  so  much  sorrowful  experience  of  a  turbulent,  dis- 
tracted, and  care-worn  life,  sincere!)'  longed  after  his  former 
silent  and  tranquil  retirement. 

The  Asiatic  bishops,  who  were  still  assembled  at  Ephesus, 
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had  meanwhile,  with  a  view  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the 
Cyrillian  party,  prevailed  on  the  Comes  Irenaeus,  tire  old 
friend  of  Nestorius,  to  repair  to  Constantinople  with  a  letter 
with  which  they  furnished  him>  He  arrived  there  three  days 
after  the  arrival  of  the  Cyrillian  bishops,  and  must  soon  per- 
ceive that  the  latter  had  been  well  received  by  the  nobles  and 
higher  officers  of  state,  and  had  been  successful  in  their  efforts 
to  weaken  the  effect  of  Candidian's  report.  He  laboured 
earnestly  to  counteract  their  influence  at  court  ;  he  prevailed 
upon  the  emperor,  with  his  chief  ministers  of  state,  to  grant  a 
common  audience  to  him  and  the  Egyptian  deputies,  and  listen 
to  the  representations  of  both  parties.  He  succeeded  in  con- 
vincing the  emperor,  as  he  writes  in  the  journal  of  his  com- 
mission, that  the  party  of  Cyrill  had  proceeded  in  a  way 
directly  contrary  to  law,  so  that  the  emperor  was  already  on  the 
very  point  of  confirming  the  judgment  of  the  second  assembly 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  patriarch  John,  and  of  threaten- 
ing additional  punishments  to  the  bishops  deposed  by  that  body. 
But  the  feeble  sovereign  was  the  mere  tool  of  court-parties, 
who  were  themselves  in  turn  exposed  to  manifold  influences 
from  without.  Soon  after,  the  physician  John,  secretary*  of 
the  patriarch  Cyrill,  came  on  a  visit  to  Constantinople,  and  this 
person  soon  found  means  of  giving  the  whole  business  an  en- 
tirely different  turn.  Now  the  different  opinions  prevailing 
at  court  became  manifest.  Some,  whose  hearts  were  solely 
bent  on  the  restoration  of  quiet,  desired,  in  order  that  this 
might  be  obtained  in  the  simplest  way,  that  no  inquiry  should 
be  made  as  to  the  right  or  wrong  of  either  party  ;  but  that,  to 
satisfy  all  parties,  all  three  of  the  bishops  should  be  deposed. 
Others  proposed  that  the  sentences  of  both  sides  should  be 
annulled,  and  that  deputies  should  be  sent  for  from  Ephesus 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  through  them  the  real  course 
which  matters  had  taken,  and  of  learning  to  which  side  the 
charge  of  illegal  conduct  ought  to  be  laid.  Many  who  fa- 
voured Cyril  1's  party  endeavoured  to  procure,  that  they  them- 
selves might  be  sent  to  Ephesus,  with  full  powers  to  inquire 
into  the  whole  matter  on  the  spot.f 


*  SwyxsXXsV     Without  doubt  an  ecclesiastic,  as  in  this  period  physi- 
cians are  not  rarely  to  be  met  with  among  the  clergy. 
f  The  letter  of  Iremeus.     L.  c.  1548, 
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The  party  of  Cyrill,  however,  could  not  as  yet  obtain  the 
victory:  the  influence  of  the  moderate  class  at  court  was  still, 
as  it  would  seem,  too  powerful  for  them.  For  the  present, 
the  plan  first  mentioned  was  adopted  ;  and  an  individual  who 
would  have  been  by  no  means  the  choice  of  the  Cyrillian 
party,  since  he  had  no  disposition  to  serve  as  the  tool  of  a 
church  or  theological  sect,  John,  the  ministerial  secretary  of 
state  (comes  sacrarum),  was  sent  to  Ephesus.  He  arrived  in 
that  city  with  an  imperial  letter  of  commission  (sacra),  in 
which  it  was  commanded  that  all  the  three  bishops  deposed  by 
the  synods  should  remain  deposed  ;  and  in  which  the  members 
of  the  council  were  exhorted  to  lay  by  their  mutual  strifes, 
that  they  might  be  prepared  to  return  in  peace  and  concord  to 
their  several  dioceses. 

The  count  John  faithfully  maintained  the  position  which  he 
was  bound  to  maintain  as  a  minister  of  the  state,  acting  on  the 
same  principles  as  Candidian  had  done, — without  whose  con- 
currence, moreover,  he  took  no  step  whatever.  He  first  in- 
vited all  the  bishops  to  a  meeting-  in  his  own  apartments, 
where  he  wished  to  read  over  to  them  the  imperial  commission  ; 
but  here  he  became  witness  of  a  most  vehement  contest 
between  the  two  parties.*  When  the  greatest  part  of  the  day 
had  already  been  spent  in  these  disputes,  he  unceremoniously 
interfered  with  the  authority  of  force.  Nestorius  and  Cyrill 
he  removed  at  once.  To  the  rest  he  read  the  imperial  letter  ; 
and  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it  into  effect,  and  preventing 
disturbances,  he  committed  the  three  deposed  bishops  to  a 
respectable  and  safe  custody.  After  this  he  laboured  in  every 
way  to  restore  peace  between  the  two  parties.  John  of 
Antioch  and  his  associates  manifested  at  once  a  ready  and 
willing  disposition  for  this.  They  were  prepared  to  submit  to 
the  emperor's  decision,  which  approved  the  decrees  of  both  the 
synods  ;  and  they  were  inclined  to  come  to  an  agreement  with 
the  other  party,  provided  the  latter  would  but  agree  to  con- 
demn the  anathemas  of  Cyrill.  But  the  party  of  Cyrill  was 
by  no  means  so  compliant ;  the  person  of  their  leader  was  to 
them  of  much  more  importance  than  the  person  of  Nestorius 
to  their  opponents.  They  would  listen  to  no.  terms  of  agree- 
ment, unless  the  other  party  retracted  every  thing,  manifested 

*  He  says  himself,  in  his  letter  to  the  emperor:  Magna  facta  est 
seditio,  immo  prcelium  et  pugna. 
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their  repentance  to  the  synod,  which  they  considered  them- 
selves alone  to  be,  and  condemned,  in  writing,  Nestoiius  and 
his  doctrines.  These  things  the  other  party  of  course  could 
not  consent  to  do.  As  the  count  \vas  extremely  anxious  to 
convey  thn  news  to  Constantinople,  that  he  had  succeeded  in 
getting  the  victory  over  the  passions  of  the  bishops,  and  of 
uniting  them  on  terms  of  peace,  lie  sought  now  to  enter  at 
least  into  negociations  for  the  drawing  up  of  a  common  con- 
fession of  faith  ;  but  neither  would  the  Egyptian  party  be 
persuaded  to  engage  in  anything  of  this  kind.*  The  Orientals 
had  been  accused,  in  the  rumours  industriously  circulated 
against  them  by  their  opponents  at  Constantinople,  of  wishing 
to  depiive  Mary  of  the  honour  of  being  called  SeoroKog.  The 


emperor  had  expressly  charged  the  count  John  to  get  them  to 
declare  themselves  on  this  point.  Thus  they  were  led  to  draw 
up  a  confession  of  faith,  in  which,  after  distinguishing  with 
precision  the  two  natures  in  Christ,  they  declared  that,  as  con- 
fession was  made  of  one  Son  of  God,  one  Lord,  and  one  Christ, 
in  the  sense  of  a  union  without  confusion  of  the  two  natures; 
so  too.  in  the  same  sense,t  Mary  was  called  the  mother  of  God, 
because  Christ,  from  the  time  of  the  conception,  united  with 
himself  the  temple  he  had  assumed.  J  This  confession  of  faith 
was  laid  before  the  emperor  in  a  letter  which  the  patriarch 
John  wrote  him  in  the  name  of  the  synod. 

*  See  their  own  declaration,  1.  c.  1594. 

t  Secumlum  hunc  iuconiusac  unioiris  intellectum.  See  espistola  Jo- 
hauuis,  in  the  Synodicon  pu-blished  by  Lupus,  (see  above,)  c.  17  ;  l.upus 
opera,  T.  VII.  f.  56. 

J  There  may,  indeed,  have  been  some  grounds  for  the  assertion  of  the 
Cyriilian  synod,  in  their  report  tothfir  purtizans  at  Constantinople,  that, 
in  drawing  up  this  confession  of  faith,  there  was  schism  among  the  Ori- 
entals themselves,  as  all  were  not  satisfied  with  this  retention  of  the 
word  BioTiJcti.  That  this  was  a  correct  assertion  is  evident  from  a  letter 
addressed  to  Theodoret  by  Alexander  bishop  of  Hierapoiis,  \vbo  was 
presmt  at  ICphesus  during  these  proceedings,  in  Lupus.  1.  c.  94.  Also  to 
be  found  in  operib.  Tluodoreti  ed.  Haleiis.  IV-  p.  745.  This  zealous 
advocate  of  the  Syrian  church  doctrines  sets  in  the  compliant  disposition 
which  was  then  so  generally  manifested,  the  incipient  intrigues  of  a 
party  who  were  ready  to  give  up  the  truth  ;  and  he  remii.ds  his  friend 
Theodorei  how  strenuously  he  tlujn  rented  these  measures.  Metnorest 
sanctitas  ttia,  quod  nee  ullo  peitulerim  eis  communicate  consiiio,  de 
epistola,  qua;  apud  Kphes-um  fa  eta  est  .  .  .  vox  hauc  (tlieotocos)  ad 
preditiom-m  et  calumuiam  illius.  qui  rectum  fidem  docebat  (Aet>tuiii) 
inserta  est. 
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But  as  the  count  John  now  saw  that  all  his  pains  to  effect 
the  restoration  of  peace  were  defeated  by  the  pride  and  passion 
of  the  Cyrillian  party  ;  as  he  was  accused  by  them  of  party 
proceedings,  and  of  despatching  false  reports  to  Constan- 
tinople ;  he  finally  called  upon  the  emperor  himself  to  send 
for  deputies  from  both  parties,  and  enter  personally  into  an 
investigation  of  the  whole  matter. 

This  proposal  was  adopted,  and  eight  bishops  from  each  of 
the  two  parties  were  summoned  as  deputies  to  Constantinople. 
Soon  after  their  departure  from  Ephesus,  Nestorius  received 
there  a  letter  from  the  pretorian  prefect,  by  which  he  was 
informed,  in  answer  to  his  own  previous  letter  (see  above), 
that  the  emperor  had  given  all  the  orders  necessary  for  his  re- 
turning back,  in  the  most  convenient  and  desirable  manner,  to 
his  cloister.  In  this  letter  there  appears  no  trace  of  an  un- 
friendly feeling  towards  Nestorius.  The  prefect  concluded 
by  saying,  that  with  his  wisdom,  and  treasure  of  inward  goods, 
he  stood  in  no  need  of  condolence ;  but  it  is  plainly  to  be 
seen,  that  it  was  believed  impossible  to  retain  him  any  longer 
in  the  patriarchate  in  opposition  to  the  hatred  and  the  power 
of  that  party,  which,  by  Cyrill's  intrigues  at  Court,  had  been 
formed  against  Nestorius  among  the  nobles  and  among  the 
monks  at  Constantinople.*  Nestorius,  weary  of  these  harass- 
ing cares,  gladly  availed  himself  of  the  conceded  permission, 
and,  in  his  answer  to  the  prefect,  only  commended  to  him  the 
care  of  maintaining  pure  doctrine.  But  the  contest,  which 
was  no  longer  connected  barely  with  the  person  of  Nestorius, 
could  not  be  hushed  by  his  removal ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
rupture  became  now  more  decidedly  expressed,  when,  on  the 
removal  of  Nestorius,  Memnon  and  Cyrill  were  again  restored 
to  their  offices. 

It  soon  became  manifest,  that  the  feeble  emperor  meant  to 
act  impartially,  but  was  ever  hurried  along  from  one  step  to 
another  by  the  Cyrillian  party,  which  exerted  its  influence 
through  the  monks,  the  clergy,  and  the  courtiers.  When  the 
deputies  of  the  two  parties  arrived  at  Chalcedon,  they  were 

*  The  well-informed  bishop,  Ibas  of  Edessa,  writes  on  this  subject  in 

his   letter  to   Maris  I     NWTO'^/O?    ot  I'Viiori   'iu>wtiTO    <7ta.%a.   Tns   fo'teu;   KU.}  TUV 
f^.iyot,Xtav    TUV    ovruv    Iv    aurr,,    Ix,s7    L-ffoffT^i-^on    olx,    $vvv0v.      It   is    certain, 

however,  that  Nestorius  still  had  a  large  party  in  his  favour  in  the 
church,  as  appears  from  the  later  events. 
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directed  to  remain  there,  and  not  to  come  to  Constantinople, 
because  apprehensions  were  entertained  of  a  movement  among' 
the  monks.  At  a  later  period,  however,  the  deputies  of  the 
other  party  obtained  leave  to  visit  Constantinople ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  this  liberty  was  withheld  from  the  Oriental 
delegates.  The  bishop  of  Chalcedon  stood  in  alliance  with  the 
Cyrillian  party  ;  and  to  its  deputies  he  gave  up  all  the  churches 
which  they  desired  for  the  purpose  of  holding  worship  in  them. 
But  the  Orientals  were  excluded  from  the  churches :  yet  they 
managed  to  procure  a  suitable  room,  where  Theodoret  preached 
before  a  large  audience.*  The  favourable  reception  they  met 
with  from  the  people  excited  to  a  still  higher  degree  the  jea- 
lousy of  the  ferocious  monks,  by  whom  the  Orientals  and  their 
attendants  were  attacked  with  stones,  several  of  them  not 
escaping  without  wounds. f  The  emperor,  at  an  audience 
which  he  gave  them  at  the  villa  of  Rufianus,  reproached  them 
with  having  excited  these  disturbances  by  their  church  assem- 
blies. They  now  petitioned  the  emperor  to  allow  them  the 
same  justice  which  the  count  John  had  shown  at  Ephesus,  and 
to  forbid  the  bishops  of  both  parties  from  holding  divine  wor- 
ship until  they  could  come  to  some  mutual  agreement.  To 
this  the  weak  emperor  replied :  "  I  cannot  command  the 
bishops!3  "  Well,  then,"  rejoined  the  bishops,  "  pray  do  not 
command  us." 

They  found,  as  they  declared  in  their  letter  written  from 
Chalcedon,  the  higher  magistrates  all  committed  in  favour  of 
the  creed  of  Cyrill,  having  been  corrupted  either  by  his  gold 
or  by  his  flatteries.  Pulcheria  also  may  have  succeeded  by 
this  time  in  rendering  her  brother  thoroughly  hostile  to  the 
man  towards  whom  he  had  before  been  so  favourably  disposed  ; 
so  that,  when  the  subject  of  his  restoration  was  pressed  at  the 
emperor's  privy  council,  the  very  suggestion  of  such  a  measure 
appeared  like  high  treason.  J  The  emperor  himself  said  :  "  Let 
no  one  speak  to  me  of  him :  I  have  had  enough  of  him  already."§ 

*  See  the  letter  of  Theodoret  to  Alexander,  bishop  of  Hierapolis, 
Theodoret,  1.  c.  IV.  1568. 

f  Iii  the  second  report  to  the  emperor,  they  name  as  their  assailants, 
servos  monachorum  habitu  indutos  ;  i.  e.,  perhaps  not  slaves  disguised  as 
monks,  but  such  as  had  once  been  slaves,  but  had  become  monks. 

J  Defection?*  notabamur. 

§  De  hoc  mihi  nullus  loquatur,  specimen  enim  semel  dedit.    L.  c.  15G8. 
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But  the  Oriental  synod  at  Ephesns  had  the  courage  to  write 
to  the  emperor,  that,  although  Nestorius  might  a  thou- 
sand times  flee  from  the  turmoils  of  strife,  and  prefer  the 
life  of  a  private  man  ;  yet,  in  order  that  the  faith  might  receive 
no  detriment,  it  was  no  \vhit  ihe  less  necessary  that  the  illegal 
sentence  of  deposition  passed  upon  him  by  the  party  who  would 
introduce  CyrilPs  heretical  anathemas,  should  be  annulled.  As 
the  Oriental  deputies,  after  five  pretended  audiences,  saw  doubt- 
less that  their  longer  residence  near  the  court  would  be  to  no 
purpose,  they  petitioned  the  emperor,  that  at  least,  if  an  im 
partial  investigation  was  not  to  be  had,  they  might  themselves 
be  suffered  to  depart  from  Chalcedon,  and  the  other  bishops 
from  Kphesus.  This  the  emperor  granted,  but  by  a  decision 
which,  to  the  Orientals,  could  not  appear  otherwise  than  as  an 
act  of  unjust  and  arbitrary  will.  The  sentence  of  deposition 
pronounced  on  Nestorius  was  suffered  to  remain  valid  ;  but 
Cyrill — who  in  the  mean  time  had  been  allowed  to  visit  Con- 
stantinople, where  his  influence  was  unbounded — and  Memnon, 
were  permitted  to  return  to  their  dioceses.  "  Thus  the  Egyp- 
tian," said  the  Orientals,  writing  from  Chalcedon,  *'  will  have 
it  in  his  power  to  corrupt  every  one  with  his  gifts,  so  as  to  re- 
turn, after  having  done  numberless  wrongs,  to  his  episcopal  seat, 
while  that  innocent  man  can  scarcely  make  good  his  escape  to 
his  cloister."  Yet  the  hatred  to  Nestorius,  and  the  power  of 
Cyrill's  party,  to  which  the  emperor  himself  succumbed,  seems 
to  have  had  far  more  influence  upon  him  than  any  preference 
for  the  Egyptian  system  of  doctrines.  It  continued  still  to  be 
his  wish  that  the  two  parties  might  be  brought  to  an  agreement 
on  the  disputed  points  of  doctrine,  and  that  in  this  way  peace 
might  once  more  be  restored  to  the  church.  In  announcing 
to  the  Cyrill ian  party  at  Ephesus  that  they  were  discharged 
from  the  council,  he  gave  them  to  understand  that,  if  peace  had 
not  been  restored,  it  was  no  fault  of  his;  but  God  would  know 
who  were  to  blame.  He  would  never  be  induced  to  condemn 
the  Orientals,  for  they  had  been  convicted  in  his  hearing  of  no 
guilt ;  as  none  had  been  willing  to  enter  with  them  into  any 
theological  investigation,— a  reproach  which  must  have  been 
meant  for  the  Cyrillian  party,  who  had  avoided  all  discussion 
with  the  others. 

The  negociations  set  on  foot  by  the  tribune  and  notary  Ari- 
stolaoSj  one  of  the  great  officers  of  state,  seemed  at  first  to  be 
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beset  with  many  difficulties,  as  the  demands  of  the  two  parties 
were  so  directly  opposed  to  each  other.  The  Orientals  re- 
qirred  from  Cyiill  a  condemnation  of  his  anathema**,  but 
Cyril!  refused  to  give  tnem  up.  On  the  other  hand,  he  per- 
sisted in  requiring  that  the  Orientals  should  approve  the  con- 
demnatory sentence  pronounced  on  the  person  and  on  the  doc- 
trine- of  Nestorius,  and  should  consent  to  the  ordination  of  the 
new  patriarch  at  Constantinople. 

But  much  as  jSe>torius  was  disliked  at  the  imperial  court, 
and  firmly  as  all  were  resolved  that  he  should  not  again  be 
allowed  to  be  patriarch,  yet  there  \vas  little  disposition  to  sup- 
port Cyrill  in  his  quarrel  with  the  Syrian  doctiines.  On  the 
contrary,  the  dogmatic  stiffness  of  Cyrill  \vas  regarded  as  the 
cause  of  the  continued  divisions  in  the  church,  and  men  were 
well  inclined  to  demand  that  he  should  sacrifice  his  anathemas 
in  order  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  church,  Cyrill  was 
obliged  to  resort  to  many  of  his  wonted  arts,  to  summon  to  his 
aid  all  the  influence  of  Pulcheria,  of  the  chamberlains,  and 
court  laoies  in  his  alliance,  as  well  as  of  the  abbots  at  Constan- 
tinople ;  he  was  obliged  to  cause  large  sums  of  money  to  be 
distributed  at  court,  funds  which  he  found  it  impossible  to  col- 
lect without  burdening  his  churches  with  debt,  in  order  to  gain 
over  the  hostilely-disposed  nobles,  and  to  reanimate  the  zeal  of 
others  for  his  paity  ;*  and  yet,  with  all  these  intrigues,  he  could 

*  Cyrill's  method  of  proceeding  in  such  cases  is,  for  the  most  part, 
disclosed  by  the  letter  of  his  archdeacon  and  syncell,  Kpipbanius,  of 
which  letter  we  have  spoken  before,  and  for  the  preservation  of  which 
we  are  indebted  to  the  Synodicon,  so  often  mentioned,  c.  20-3.  Tluodoret. 
T.  V.  ep.  17'5.  This  letter  is  addressed  to  the  patriarch  Maximiauus  of 
Constantinople.  It  is  here  said,  Cyrill  had  written  to  Pulcheria,  to 
several  eub.ciilarios  and  cubicularias.  Et  dircctae  sunt  benedict iones 
(il/.tyia.  presents)  such  as  were  worthy  of  them.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  «iii in  over  one  of  the  chief  chamberlains,  Chrysoretes,  who  was  hos- 
tilely  disposed,  by  sending  him  magnificent  presents,  ut  tandem  de- 
sisteret  ub  oppugnatione  ecclesise.  The  patriarch  of  Constantinople  was 
requested  to  entreat  Pulcheria,  ut  iterum  ponut  animam  suam  pro  Do- 
mino Ciiristo,  puto  eni:n,  qnod  nuric  non  satis  curet  pro  Cyrillo,  nt  et 
omues,  (jui  j-unt  in  pahi'io  regis.  The  patriarch  was  to  give  them  what- 
ever tli.-ir  avarice  demand,  d.  (so  I  would  restore  the  sense  according  to 
a  p;-oiiai)ly  necessary  emendation  of  the  Latin  text,)  although  they  bad 
ai.'e  i(iy  received  presents  enough,  (et  quicquid  avaritise  eorum  deest, 
pra'st ;  iis,  quaiiquam  non  desint  et  ipsis  diversa?  benedictiones.)  that 
Pulcheria  might  be  induced  to  write  emphatically  to  the  patriarch  John, 
that  uo  further  mention  must  be  made  of  that  godless  man  (Nestorius). 
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not  succeed  in  inducing  an  individual  to  lend  him  any  hand  in 
pressing  his  anathemas  upon  the  other  party.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  felt  himself  obliged  to  adopt  towards  -them  a  milder 
language,  which  could  not  be  honourably  meant  on  his  part.* 
On  the  other  hand,  the  patriarch  John  of  Antioch  was  not 
disposed  to  defend  any  longer  the  cause  of  Nestorius  against 
the  hatred  which  ever  continued  to  be  more  strongly  expressed 
against  him  at  the  court  at  Constantinople.  To  maintain  the 
more  moderate  Antiochian  system  of  faith,  i.  e.,  the  doctrine  of 
the  real  distinction  of  the  two  natures  in  opposition  to  the 
Egyptian  Monophysitism,  was  the  point  of  greatest  interest 
with  him.  Cyrill  now  doubtless  understood  that  it  would  be 
necessary  for  him  to  purchase  the  acquiescence  of  the  Orientals 
in  the  condemnation  of  Nestorius,  and  their  consent  to  the  ordi- 
nation of  the  new  patriarch  Maximianus  at  Constantinople,  by 
yielding  something  on  his  own  side  in  articles  of  doctrine.  If 
the  Orientals  could  once  be  brought  practically  to  recognize 
as  valid  the  judgment  pronounced  by  the  council  of  Cyrill,  the 
approbation  of  the  doctrinal  principles  on  which  this  judg- 

Various  influential  court  ladies  were  to  be  called  upon  to  cooperate 
towards  the  same  end.  The  abbot  Dalmatius  (see  above)  must  protest 
earnestly  before  the  emperor  and  the  chamberlains,  in  the  name  of 
religion,  so  as  to  alarm  their  consciences.  Sanctissimum  Dalmatium 
abbatem  roga,  ut  et  imperatori  mandet,  terribili  euni  conjuratione  con- 
stringens,  et  ut  cubicularios  omnes  eonstringat,  ne  illius  memoriaulterius 
fiat.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  even  the  abbot  Eutyches,  whose  name 
afterwards  became  so  famous,  and  who,  it  would  appear,  therefore,  was 
one  of  the  tools  of  the  Cyrillian  party,  was  here  called  upon  to  act. 
Appended  to  the  letter  there  was  a  list  of  persons  to  whom  presents  had 
been  sent  from  Alexandria,  that  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  might 
see  how  much  the  Alexandrian  church  had  interested  itself  in  his  cause, 
(for  it  was  only  in  case  the  sentence  of  deposition  against  Nestorius  con- 
tinued valid  that  he  could  retain  his  office,)  in  so  much  that  the  clergy 
at  Alexandria  mourned  over  the  poverty  brought  by  these  troubles  upon 
the  Alexandrian  church.  Neither  should  he,  on  his  own  part,  be  sparing 
of  the  property  of  his  church,  to  satisfy  the  avarice  of  those  who  troubled 
the  church  at  Alexandria.  The  patriarch  should,  without  delay,  beseech 
Pulcheria  that  Lausius  might  be  made  lord  chamberlain,  so  that  the 
power  of  Chrysoretes  might  be  destroyed,  et  sic  dogma  nostrum  robo- 
retur.  Such  were  the  artifices  of  episcopal  intrigue. 

*  L.  c.  Quicquid  videtur  reprehensibile  esse,  zelo  et  calore  circa 
Dominum  nostrum  Jesum  Christum,  qui  abnegatus  sit  a  Nestorio,  dic- 
tum esse.  Or  that  the  anathemas  contained  a  doctrine  which  could  not 
be  comprehended  by  every  one,  but  only  by  the  more  practised.  See 
ep.  98,  T.  V.  Theodoret 
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ment  was  based  would  easily  follow,  and  by  degrees  everything 
at  variance  with  the  Egyptian  system  of  doctrine  might  be 
declared  to  be  aNestorian  heresy.  The  negociations  of  a  cer- 
tain bishop,  Paul  of  Emesa,  who  came  to  Alexandria  as  a  de- 
puty of  the  Orientals,  contributed  in  a  special  manner  to  bring 
about  an  agreement  which  had  been  prepared  in  this  way ;  for 
he  himself  took  particular  pains  to  further  the  matter,  as  he 
was  very  solicitous  for  the  honour  of  being  the  author  of  peace, 
and  for  this  reason  promised  more  than  he  was  warranted  to 
do  by  his  instructors.  Thus  Cyrill  was  exempted  from  the 
necessity  of  expressly  recalling  his  anathemas ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  was  induced  to  subscribe  a  confession  of  faith 
laid  before  him  by  the  bishop  Paulus,  which  was  in  no  respect 
different  from  that  which  had  been  set  forth  by  the  patriarch 
John  at  the  council  of  Ephesus  in  the  name  of  the  Orientals, 
to  vindicate  their  orthodoxy  (see  above*),  by  which  the  title 
"  mother  of  God"  was  applied  to  Mary  in  the  sense  that  two 
natures  were  united  in  Christ,  while  each  still  remained  pure 
and  unmixed  in  its  individuality.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
patriarch  John  acquiesced  in  the  condemnation  of  Nestorius, 
.and  recognized  the  ordination  which  had  been  consummated 
by  the  Cyrillian  party  as  good  and  valid. 

This  compact,  struck  in  the  year  432,  which  was  a  mere 
work  of  policy,  and  not  the  result  of  any  reconciliation  of 
doctrinal  antagonisms  in  a  natural  and  harmonious  manner, 
experienced  the  usual  fate  of  such  outward  and  artificial  com- 
binations. In  concealing  the  schism  which  still  continued  to 
exist  within,  it  merely  served  to  call  forth  new  divisions.  The 
men  of  both  parties  who  regarded  the  dogmatic  interest  as  of 

greater  importance  than  the  political,  were  dissatisfied  with  it. 
yrill  was  accused  by  the  zealots  of  his  own  party  of  betray- 
ing those  doctrines  which  he  had,  till  now,  opposed  to  Nes- 
torianism,  and  not  without  reason ;  for  Nestorius  himself 
would  doubtless  have  been  induced  to  recognize  the  predicate 
SeoTOKos  applied  to  Mary,  in  the  sense  of  such  a  union  of  the 
two  natures  as  was  denoted  in  the  confession  which  lay  at  the 
basis  of  the  agreement.  Cyrill  was  able  to  defend  himself 
against  this  accusation,  only  by  alleging,  h'rst,  that  by  severing, 

*  Theodoret  has  been  named,  without  any  sufficient  reasons,  as  the 
author  of  this  confession. 
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as  he  had  already  done  before,  the  single  positions  of  Nesto- 
rius  from  their  connection  with  his  whole  system,  he  made  an 
entirely  different  thing  of  Nestorianism  from  what  it  actually 
was  ;  next,  that  he  had  artfully  contrived  to  introduce  into  the 
distinctive  theory  of  the  creed  which  he  had  subscribed,  a  sense 
remote  from  that  which  was  intended  by  its  authors.  What 
was  said,  for  example,  concerning  the  distinction  of  the  two 
natures,  he  explained  as  follows  :  that  it  held  good  only  of  the 
distinction  of  the  divine  and  human  predicates  ;  both  of  which, 
however,  were  to  be  referred  to  the  one  incarnate  nature  of 
Ilia  Logos  ;  so  that,  in  abstracto,  two  natures  would  be,  indeed, 
distinguished  from  each  other;  but,  in  concrete,  only  one 
nature  was  to  be  recognized.*  He  attributed  to  the  Antio- 
chians,  that  he  might  ba  able  to  explain  himself  in  agreement 
with  them,  a  doctrine  directly  at  variance  with  their  entire 
system,  that  the  owe  Christ  consisted  of  two  natures  distinguish- 
able in  conception,  but  not  of  t'.vo  natures  distinguishable  in 
reality. \  Cyrill  again,  in  order  to  defend  himself  with  those  who 
missed  here  the  exactness  of  doctrinal  expression,  alluded  to 
the  groat  difficulty  in  general  of  finding  suitable  expressions 
for  such  matters  in  human  language  ;  J  but  this  observation  , 
must  have  prevented  him,  if  other  motives  and  interests  had 
not  been  at  work  at  that  time,  from  passing  so  severe  a  judg- 
ment on  the  expressions  of  Nestorius. 

The  same  Cyrill  had,  at  an  earlier  period,  during  the  nego- 
ciations  with  Aristolaus  for  a  settlement  of  the  differences, 
offered  in  excuse  of  his  anathemas  which  were  to  be  censured 
as  heretical,  that  he  had  written  what  appeared  so  censurable, 
only  from  a  glowing  zeal  for  the  Christ  denied  by  Nestorius 
(see  above).  If  this  were  honestly  said,  if  it  was  not  a  mere 
subterfuge  of  theological  chicanery,  yet  the  same  could  also 

*  Cyrill,  ep.  ad  Acacium.  ffl;  iv  Iwo/a/?  l^o^ivoi,  %t»>  pXv  q>-jffu;  vtvucrfat 
<t><iu.iv'  [Aires.  7)1  y\  vfj»  'tvutriv,  u;  irvfffAttft  t^vi  m;  its  ova  otttrtfMHj  [1.10,1 
^FiffTtvofittv  TYiv  <rc*  vlev  (pvcriv. 

f  *O/  %l  y\  XO.TCC  T»jy  '  Avnoxtietv  o$&(f>at  TO.  fjulv  &,  cuv  voi~ru,i  o  Xaitr-ro;, 
u;  Iv  -^tXxi;  %.«,}  povitt;  IVVOIKI;  %<%o/jt,-voi,  Quirtcav  /Jt,lv  tioyiza,ffi  %ia,$oo>zv. 

J  El  ya.%  ritrt  ^o'zst  tut  Xt^iuv  h  (Tov6m'»  x-oit  <ruv  VWU.O.TUI  w  <roop»:>et  TVS 
*tr"Yv7i;  oiyecv  o.KoifiiiKg  fareXtfWttvifJttii  ^a.uf£ie.fTov  o'jd'.*'  0'j,r\x.ty'j»'f,Tu.  ya.o 
TK  rota^i  x/«v.  'When  he  adduces,  in  proof  of  this,  the  words  of  ihe 
prayer,  Ephes.  vi.  19,  he  shows  a.a:ain  his  habit  of  confounding  what 
properly  belongs  to  the  simple  preaching  of  the  gospel  with  what  b.  lon^s 
to  the  development  of  doctrinal  conceptions. 
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have  been  alleged  in  this  reference  as  an  excuse  for  Nestoriua. 
What  to  Cyril!  appeared  a  denial  of  Christ,  proceeded,  on  the 
part  of  Nestorius,  and  on  the  principles  which  he  maintained, 
only  from  a  well-meant  zeal  for  the  honour  of  Christ,  believing, 
as  he  did,  that  the  Cyrillian  mode  of  expression  involved  a 
denial  of  the  divine  immutability. 

A  still  greater  dissatisfaction  than  this,  which  existed  among 
the  adA'ocates  of  the  Egyptian  system  of  faith,  was  excited  by 
the  above-mentioned  agreement  among  the  zealous  adherents 
of  the  Antiochian  scheme  of  doctrine.  A  doctrinal  interest, 
which  overvalued  the  importance  of  precise  dogmatic  con- 
ceptions, was  not  less  predominant  among  the  latter  than 
among  the  Alexandrians;  and  the  interest  in  behalf  of  the 
dogmatic  notions  had  vastly  more  influence,  with  many  of  them, 
than  any  sympathy  which  they  felt  in  the  case  of  their  friend 
Nestorius  suffering  under  the  oppression  of  despotic  will.  As 
the  Alexandrians  saw  everywhere  the  spectre  of  Photinianism, 
so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Antiochian  dogmatists  saw  every- 
where the  spectre  of  Apollinarianism,  which  seemed  to  them 
to  rise  up  again  in  the  system  of  Cyrill.  To  receive  back 
Cyrill  to  the  fellowship  of  the  church  appeared  to  them  as 
frightful  an  enormity  as  lr  they  should  receive  into  the  same 
fellowship  Apollinaris  himself'.*  Alexander  of  Plierapolis 
thought  it  intolerable  that  a  monk,  whose  life  he  himself 
must  confess  was  in  accordance  with  the  gospel,  should  be 
named  in  the  prayer  at  the  altar  as  one  remaining  in  the  com- 

*  We  have  a  graphic  illustration  of  this  in  a  dream,  which  the  bishop 
Andreas  of  Samosata,  who  also  was,  in  the  outset,  a  zealous  opponent  of 
the  Cyrillian  treaty  of  agreement,  relates  concerning  himself.  He 
dreamed  that,  in  an  assembly  of  other  bishops,  his  friend,  the  bishop 
Alexander  of  Hierapolis,  told  him  that  the  heretic  Apollinaris  was  still 
living.  Andreas,  in  astonishment,  asked  him  several  times  whether  this 
was  really  so,  and  Alexander  assured  him  that  it  was.  All  at  once  they 
entered  a  house,  where  Apollinaris,  now  extremely  oged,  lay  upon  a 
bed.  And  iisthey  were  about  taking  their  seats  by  the  bedside,  he  arose 
and  distributed  the  elements  of  the  supper.  The  patriarch  John  lay  in 
the  bed,  and  received  the  elements  from  his  band,  and  then  next  Alex- 
ander himself.  But  Andreas  of  Samosata  said  indignantly  to  himself: 
"  What  accommodation  to  circumstances  is  this  ?  It  is  a  sin  against  the 
Holy  Ghost.  It  is  trifling  with  the  incarnation  of  our  Lord""  With 
these  words  he  awoke,  and  gave  earnest  expression  to  tb^  \vii-h  that  this 
dream  might  no'  afcei1  all  prove  true — in  other  words  that  Apollinaris  of 
Alexandria,  who  had  re-appeared,  so  to  speak,  in  Cyrill,  might  not  bring 
over  ail  to  his  own  views.  Ep.  48,  1.  c.  706. 
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munion  of  the  church  ;  and  he  gave  himself  no  rest,  as  he 
informs  us,  until  this  practice  was  abolished.* 

Among  those  who  in  the  Syrian  church  disapproved  of  this 
coalition,  there  was  still  manifested,  however,  a  difference  of 
judgment,  according  as  they  were  disposed  generally  by  natural 
temperament  either  to  moderation  or  to  extravagant  zeal ;  and 
according  as  they  had  seized  the  system  of  doctrine  taught  by 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  in  a  more  stern  and  exclusive,  or  in 
a  more  mild  and  tolerant  manner.  The  former,  such  as  Theo- 
doret  and  Andreas  of  Samosata,  were,  it  is  true,  satisfied  on 
the  whole  with  the  doctrinal  explanations  of  Cyrill.  They 
doubtless  rejoiced,  too,  and  saw  in  it  the  governing  hand  of 
divine  grace,  that  Cyrill  had  been  constrained  to  distinguish 
two  natures  in  Christ,  and  to  acknowledge  that  his  sufferings 
belonged  to  the  flesh,  and  that  the  deity  was  exalted  above 
suffering.!  Although  it  may  unquestionably  be  gathered 
from  the  whole  process  of  the  matter,  as  we  have  described 
it,  that  in  this  case,  where  everything  proceeded  solely  on 
grounds  of  impure  worldly  policy,  there  was  no  occasion  for 
such  joy  and  for  such  praise  of  the  divine  providence  ;  since 
the  supposition  last  named,  that  the  deity  was  capable  of 
suffering,  had  indeed  never  once  entered  Cyrill's  thoughts, 
and  the  former  distinction  was,  in  fact,  merely  an  outward 
accommodation  in  terms,  which  Cyrill  employed  in  a  different 
sense  from  that  which  was  intended  by  his  opponents. 

But  neither  in  the  sentence  of  deposition  passed  on  Nesto- 
rius,  nor  in  the  condemnation  of  his  doctrines,  did  they  believe 
they  could  acquiesce  with  a  good  conscience.  "  So  vaguely 
to  condemn  the  doctrine  of  Nestorius,"  said  Theodoret,  "  was 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  to  condemn  the  doctrine  of  piety."  J 
The  patriarch  John  had,  it  is  true,  in  his  letter  to  the  emperor, 
in  which  he  declared  his  consent  to  the  agreement,  no  doubt 
purposely  expressed  himself  in  such  a  way  as  that  he  could 
refer  the  condemnation,  not  to  the  whole  doctrine  of  Nestorius, 
but  only  to  that  which  he  had  taught  foreign  from  the  apos- 

*  L.  c.  ep.  145,  p.  823. 

f  Theodoret.  ep.  73, 1.  c.  Naturarum  differentiam  clara  prsedicant 
voce,  et  passiones  carui  coaptantes,  impassibilem  divinam  confirmant 
esse  naturam. 

|  Ep.  50.  Quod  indeterminate  anathematizare  Nestorii  doctrinam, 
idem  sit,  quod  anathematizare  pietatem. 
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tolic  doctrine  ;* — in  which  sense,  one  might,  indeed,  unhesi- 
tatingly subscribe  the  condemnation  of  every  human  doctrine. 
But  this  very  indefmiteness  in  a  dogmatic  explanation  appeared 
to  the  more  rigid  among  the  Orientals  as  a  dishonourable  sub- 
terfuge ;t  and  they  could  the  less  be  satisfied  with  it,  because 
they  were  well  aware  in  what  sense  Cyrill  interpreted  what 
had  been  left  undetermined.  On  the  other  hand,  Theodoret 
offered  to  subscribe  any  form  of  condemnation,  by  which  men 
might  be  distinctly  placed  on  their  guard  against  the  charges 
commonly  brought  against  the  Antiochian  system  of  doctrine 
— a  sentence  of  condemnation  against  those  who  divided  the 
one  Lord  Jesus  Christ  into  two  Sons,  and  those  who  denied 
his  divinity.^ 

But  the  acquiescence  in  the  sentence  of  deposition  on  Nesto- 
rius  appeared  to  them  to  be  an  unjustifiable  wrong.  It  seemed 
to  them  a  contradiction  to  pardon  the  man  who  had  been  con- 
stantly sowing  discord,  and  who  had  at  last  with  difficulty 
been  brought  to  assent  to  the  orthodox  confession,  but  to 
sacrifice  him  who  from  his  youth  up  had  taught  the  same 
right  doctrine.  They  declared  that  they  could  consent  to  the 
unjust  and  wicked  sentence  of  the  holy  bishop,  neither  with 
hand,  tongue,  nor  heart.§  These  declarations  of  Theodoret 
had,  however,  been  so  construed,  as  if  he  had  proved  unfaith- 
ful to  the  conviction  earlier  expressed  by  him ;  as  though  he 
had  yielded  through  the  fear  of  man  and  to  preserve  his 
bishopric,  and  for  this  reason  had  acknowledged  the  formula 
subscribed  by  Cyrill  to  be  satisfactory.  This  suspicion  against 
Theodoret  having  been  excited  by  some  persons  in  the  mind 
of  Nestorius  himself,  the  former  wrote  him  a  letter  in  defence 
of  his  conduct.  ||  "Very  gladly,"  he  said,  "  would  he  lay 
down  an  office  which  he  found  burdened  with  so  many  cares, 
and  make  his  retreat  to  the  cloister.  Nestorius,  therefore, 

*  Quaecunque  ab  eo  aliene  ac  peregrine  dicta  sunt  contra  apostolicam 
doctrinam.  His  words  in  the  letter  to  the  emperor,  and  the  commentary 
of  Theodoret,  ep.  128,  Anathematisnms  non  indefinite,  sed  cum  quadam 
determinatione  positus,  modicam  quandam  prsebet  consolationem. 

f  See  the  letter  of  the  Orientals  to  the  lloman  bishop  Sixtus,  in  the 
Synodicon,  published  by  Lupus,  c.  117.  They  say  of  the  patriarch 
John  :  Sic  et  accusatione  ac  demonstratione  defecit,  ut  nee  diceret,  illam 
sive  illam  anathematize  sententiam,  sed  ait :  quidquid  ab  eo  impie  dictum 
est.  Dum  certe  aperte  dicere  debuisset,  ut  ab  eo  sensu  quisque  cautior 
redderetur. 

J  Ep.  50,  p.  708.  §  Ep.  59.  ||  Ep.  102. 
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ought  not  to  allow  himself  to  be  persuaded  that,  from  love 
to  his  bishopric,  he  had  received  with  his  eye  shut  the  letter 
of  C\ rill  as  in  correspondence  wilh  the  true  faith,  lie  could 
not  say  otherwise,  consistently  with  the  truth,  than  that  he 
had  not  found  anything  in^it  which  was  heretical:  although 
he,  no  less  than  others,  detested,  in  the  author  of  that  letter, 
the  disturber  of  the  general  peace.  And  he  hoped  and  trusted, 
that  on  this  score  no  punishment  awaited  him  at  the  day 
of  judgment,  since  the  just  Judge  looked  upon  the  heart." 
*'  But  to  the  measures,"  he  added,  "  which  unrighteously  and 
wickedly  have  been  set  on  foot  against,  you,  I  will  not  be 
induced  to  give  my  consent,  even  though  they  should  cut  off 
both  my  hands ;  for  I  hope  that  the  divine  grace  will  aid 
me,  and  strengthen  the  weakness  of  my  soul." 

But  the  zealots  of  this  party,  such  as  Alexander  of  Hiera- 
polis  and  Meletius  of  Mopsuestia.  were  not  satisfied  that  even 
so  much  should  be  yielded  as  had  already  been  done.  They 
still  persisted  in  demanding  of  Cyril!  an  express  revocation  of 
his  anathemas.  They  could  see  nothing  in  Cy rill's  letter  but 
his  old  erroneous  doctrine  artfully  concealed  ;  and  when  the 
above-cited  letter,  in  which  he  had  vindicated  himself  to  his 
friends  against  the  reproach  of  denying  his  previous  convictions, 
came  to  their  knowledge,  sufficient  proof  was  unquestionably 
furnished  them  to  turn  to  shame  the  triumph  of  the  patriarch 
John  over  the  conversion  of  Cyrill.*  As  they  had  already, 
at  the  council  of  Ephesus,  declared  against  the  unconditional 
application  of  the  predicate  SeoroMQ  to  Mary,  so,  too,  they 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  new  application  of  the  term  according 
to  the  articles  of  agreement  there  drawn  up.  The  bishop 
Alexander,  in  declaring  his  dissent,  proceeded  on  the  ground 
of  a  distinction  between  the  /wmolefic  and  the  strictly  dog- 
matical use  of  language,  which  we  have  already  noticed  as 
constituting  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  Syrian 
church-teachers^  "We  cannot  complain,"  he  writes,!  "of 
those  preachers  who,  in  their  festival  discourses,  may  have 
imprudently  culled  Mary  the  mother  cf  God,  or  the  Jews 
God's  murderers,  and  the  like,  which  may  have  been  said  by 
orthodox  men  in  an  (inauspicious  manner ;  for  the  very  reason 
that  it  was  in  nowise  their  intention  thereby  to  define  doctrines. 

:    See  the  letters  of  Meletius,  ep,  76  and  ep.  121.         f  Ep.  78. 
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But  it  was  quite  otherwise  with  a  strict  form  of  dogmatic 
expression,  and  especially  after  Cyrill,  in  liis  anathemas,  had 
expressed  the  erroneous  doctrine  which  served  to  give  currency 
to  this  predicaie,  and  by  the  same  document  had  spread  it  far 
and  wide."  These  bishop*,  for  the  reasons  just  stated,  not  only 
rejected  the  agreement  concluded  upon,  and  not  only  continued 
therefore  to  consider  Cyrill  as  excluded  from  the  communion 
of  the  church,  but  they  also  excommunicated  those  who  had 
received  that  agreement.  A  whole  synod,  in  Cilicia  Secunda, 
passed  a  decree  of  this  sort ;  the  members  declaring  they  were 
ready  to  suffer  anything  rather  than  enter  into  fellowship  with 
error  or  with  the  teachers  of  error.  The  patriarch  John  might 
doubtless  have  been  able,  by  moderate  conduct,  to  gain  over 
the  more  mildly  disposed  among  the  Orientals,  if  he  had 
refiained  from  urging  upon  them  an  acquiescence  in  the 
sentence  which  deposed  Nestorius — the  course  actually  pur- 
sued afterwards;  but,  by  the  vehemence  with  which  he  con- 
ducted himself  towards  all  opponents,  he  alienated  from  him 
even  this  more  moderate  class. 

The  patriarch  John  took  occasion,  from  these  disputes,  to 
indulge  himself  in  many  encroachments  on  the  administration 
of  affairs  in  foreign  dioceses  ;  he  furthered  the  promotion  of 
unworthy  men,  disposed  to  serve  him  as  his  instruments,  to 
episcopal  stations  which  he  had  no  authority  to  fill.  Thus  he 
made  himself  hated,  and  thus  it  was  his  own  fault  that  the 
party  of  his  opponents  augmented,  and  the  worthiest  bishops 
of  Syria  withdrew  from  all  fellowship  with  him.  A  schism 
followed,  not  only  in  the  Antiochian  church  diocese,  but  also 
in  other  parts  of  the  Eastern  church  which  were  subject  to 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  The  discontented  from  all 
quarters  attached  themselves  to  the  opposition  party  of 
Kastern  Asia ;  and  thus  was  formed  an  association  of  bishops 
who  stood  opposed  to  the  three  patriarchs  of  the  East.  To 
the  same  circle  belonged  the  bishops  of  that  portion  of  Syria 
which  touches  on  the  Euphrates,  of  the  two  provinces  of 
Cilicia,  of  Cappadocia  Secunda,  of  Bithynia,  Thessaly,  and 
Mcesia.* 

Meanwhile,  notwithstanding  all  the  pains  of  the  Cyrillian 
party,  the  memory  of  Nestorius  has  not  been  wholly  effaced 

*  See  the  letter  written  in  the  name  of  these  schismatic  bishops  to  the 
Roman  bishop.  Sixtus  II.,  in  Lupus,  1.  c.  c.  117. 
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from  the  minds  of  his  devoted  community  at  Constantinople. 
This  became  evident  after  the  death  of  the  patriarch  Maxi- 
mianus  in  433.  In  many  parts  of  the  city  vast  multitudes 
assembled,  and  with  loud  shouts  demanded  Nestorius  again 
for  their  bishop ;  threatening,  unless  he  were  restored  to 
them,  to  set  fire  to  the  patriarchal  church.*  Yet  such  move- 
ments in  favour  of  a  man  once  hated  by  the  dominant  court 
party  could  do  him  no  service,  but,  on  the  contrary,  only 
tend  to  excite  still  more  the  rage  of  his  enemies,  who  grudged 
him  such  love  of  the  people.  In  the  manner  in  which  the 
vacant  patriarchate  was  once  more  filled,  appeared  the  in- 
fluence of  the  party  opposed  to  Nestorius,  for  that  very  Pro- 
clus  who  had  first  stood  forth  as  his  opponent  (see  above)  was 
named  patriarch ;  and  this  man  leagued  himself  with  Cyrill 
and  John  of  Antioch,  to  enforce  everywhere  the  recognition 
of  the  agreement  struck  between  the  church  of  Eastern  Asia 
and  that  of  Egypt,  which  had  been  made  the  basis  of  the 
peace  of  the  church.  The  patriarch  John,  who  by  this  alli- 
ance obtained  great  power,  resorted  at  first  to  means  of  bene- 
volence, to  presents  and  pecuniary  aid,  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  over  the  poor  churches  of  Syria,  which  were  burdened 
with  debts  ;f  and  next,  where  he  could  not  accomplish  his  ends 
in  this  way,  he  tried  to  intimidate  by  threats.  All  being  to 
no  purpose,  he  exerted  himself  to  procure  an  imperial  edict 
against  the  obstinate  bishops.  Already  he  had  contrived,  by 
bribing  the  quaestor  Domitian,  to  obtain  such  a  decree ;  but 
those  bishops  whom  it  was  wished  to  expel  stood  so  high  in 
the  esteem  of  their  communities,  that  the  execution  of  such 
measures  against  them  might  draw  after  it  very  disastrous 
consequences.  The  pretorian  prefect  Taurus  represented  to 
the  emperor  that  the  cities  would  be  ruined,  and  that  the 
empire,  otherwise  (by  the  bad  management  of  its  resources) 
growing  impoverished  every  day,  would  here  also  lose  one 
source  of  its  revenues  ;|  and  the  execution  of  the  imperial  ordi- 
nance was  therefore  put  oft1  for  the  present.  The  quaestor  who 

*  Procli  Synodica,  1.  c.  805. 

f  As  may  be  gathered  from  the  words  of  the  bishop  Alexander  of 
Hierapolis,  ep.  143  :  Non  habemus  pecunias  et  munera  et  naves  plenas 
oneribus,  quse  mittamus.  .  .  lllis  armatur  multitude  contra  veritatern. 

J  Futurus  ex  hoc  eversiones  urbium, — quod  qualis  est  Thracia,  talis  e 
Cilicia  erit,  quae  psene  sola  remansit  ad  tributa  solvenda,  ep.  105,  1.  c. 
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had  obtained  this  ordinance  for  the  patriarchs,  in  the  meantime 
resorted  to  a  trick,  in  order  to  induce  the  Syrian  bishops  to 
yield.  He  informed  them  that  this  ordinance  was  signed  by 
the  emperor,  and  was  to  be  published,  but  that  he  had  for 
awhile  withheld  its  publication,  in  order  to  see  whether  they 
might  not  be  induced  to  compliance  by  arguments  before  it 
should  be  necessary  to  resort  to  extreme  measures.*  At  length 
the  imperial  decree  against  the  disturbers  of  the  peace  and  the 
corrupters  of  the  doctrines  of  faith,  who  employed  religion 
as  a  pretext — by  whom,  however,  could  be  meant  no  others 
than  those  Syrian  bishops  who  were  opposed  to  the  articles  of 
agreement — was  actually  published  ;  and  men  who  for  a  long 
series  of  years,  without  mingling  like  others  in  the  impure 
worldly  business  of  those  times,  had  consecrated  all  theii 
labours,  without  earthly  splendour  and  enjoyment,  solely  to 
their  spiritual  office,  were  now  to  be  forcibly  separated  from 
the  communities  in  which  they  were  cordially  loved  and 
respected,  because  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  few  individuals  found 
it  possible  through  the  court  to  rule  over  the  church.t 

When  these  threatening  commands  were  made  known  to  the 
bishop  Theodoret,  he  was  at  first  resolved  to  forsake  all,  and 
retire  to  the  cloister  in  which  he  had  received  his  spiritual 
education  ;  but  the  pious  monks  of  his  community  urged  him 
to  enter  into  new  negociations  with  the  patriarch  John,  so  as 
to  preserve  his  church  without  detriment  to  his  conscience. 
Theodoret  foresaw  that,  if  he  declined  to  obey  the  emperor's 
decree,  he  would  be  forced  away  from  the  community  where 
his  labours  were  blessed,  and  some  unworthy  person  would  be 
substituted  in  his  place.  He  considered  it  therefore  to  be  his 
duty,  so  far  as  he  could  so  do  without  denying  his  own  con- 
victions and  without  detriment  to  his  conscience,  to  yield,  in 
order  to  subserve  a  higher  interest  of  the  church ;  and  as  the 

*  See  his  letter  to  the  bishop  Helladius  of  Tarsus,  ep.  106. 

f  In  the  letter  which  the  magister  militum  orientis  sent  to  all  the 
bishops  concerned,  in  order  to  the  carrying  into  execution  of  the  em- 
peror's command,  it  was  said :  Necesse  est,  ut  aut  communices  Joanni 
episcopo  catholicse  ecclesiae,  ut  ablatis  contentionibus  sancta  ecclesia 
quiete  fruatur  ac  pacs,  quam  peperit  (which  John  introduced  by  means 
of  his  articles  of  agreement)  aut  contendens,  formam  divinitus  datam 
(the  penalty  defined  in  the  imperial  sacra)  subire  cogaris.  Privaberis 
en  i  m  urbe,  privaberis  et  ecclesia  si  meliori  sorte  obedire  et  assentiri 
noluens. 
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patriarch  Jolin  released  him  from  giving1  in  his  acquiescence 
in  the  judgment  pronounced  on  Nestorius,  and  as  lie  himself 
had  already  tesiified  his  satisfaction  with  the  doctrinal  part  of 
the  articles  of  agreement,  he  cou!d  at  present,  with  a  good 
conscience,  comply  with  the  prescribed  conditions.*  The 
patriarch  John  now  endeavoured,  through  Theodoret's  medi- 
ation,! to  gain  over  also  the  other  Syrian  bishops ;  and 
Theodoret  himself  was  moved,  by  his  zeal  for  the  be>t  good  of 
the  church,  and  his  friendship  for  his  old  colleagues  involved 
in  this  controversy,  to  exert  himself  to  the  utmost  to  bring 
about  a  general  reconciliation  and  union.  He  urged  his  old 
friends  with  the  most  pressing  arguments,  and  among  others 
wrote  thus  to  the  bishop  Helladiusof  Tarsus  :J  "  He  assuredly 
ought  not  \vithout  good  cause  to  expose  the  flock  entrusted  to 
him  to  destruction  ;  the  purity  of  doctrine  had  certainly  been 
secured  ,  to  paiticipate  in  wrong-doing  was  a  thin«i  to  which 
they  were  forced  by  no  one.  The  righteous  Judge  would  not 
punish  them  for  the  injustice  of  others.  It  was  high  time  to 
put  an  end  to  disputes,  and  to  unite  the  churches  once  more 
together."  But  in  vain  were  all  these  represent  ions  and 
entreaties  to  the  three  men,  distinguished  for  their  firmness  of 
character,  Meletius  of  Mopsuestia,  Alexander  of  Hierapolis, 
and  Ilelladius  of  Tarsus — men  whose  souls  strong  in  faith,  and 
superior  to  all  human  fear  in  resisting  the  despotic  caprice 
which  would  subject  everything  to  itself,  deserve  respect,  not- 
withstanding their  narrow  dogmatic  zeal.  They  were  firmly 
resolved  not  to  giant  Cyrill  the  fellowship  of  the  church  under 
any  other  condition  than  that  he  should  revoke  the  system  of 
doctrine  expressed  in  his  anathemas,  and  acknowledge  Nesto- 
rius  as  a  catholic  bishop.  All  other  yielding  was  the  same  in 
their  eyes  as  to  purchase  the  peace  of  the  church  with  the 
denial  of  the  tiuth  and  the  approbation  of  injustice.  They 
held  it  to  be  their  duty  to  remain  faithful,  under  all  trials,  to 
the  pastoial  calling  v  hich  had  been  entrusted  to  them;  but 
they  believed  themselves  justified  also  to  give  up  their  authority 
to  govern,  in  older  to  remain  true  to  fheir  convictions.  They 
were  men  who  had  for  a  long  series  of  years  admini.-tered  their 
office  in  so  disinterested  a  spirit  that,  when  obliged  to  relin- 

*  See  ep.  12G.     Theodoret.  1.  c.,  together  with  other  letters  of  his  in 
that  collection.  t  Set'  CP- 103-  £  Ep.  138. 
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quish  their  posts,  and  to  leave  their  flocks,  they  could  take 
nothing  with  them  for  their  journey  and  fo«.'  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence, but  had  to  depend  entirely  on  the  charity  of  their  friends.* 
The  bish  >p  Alexander  answered  his  friend  Theodoret  after 
his  repeated  remonstrances:  "I  solemnly  adjure  you  by  the 
most  Holy  Trinity  to  press  me  no  longer,  for  my  hope  is 
in  the  Crucified.  I  am  already  waiting  for  those  who  are  to 
drive  me  frunrmy  place  with  so  great  joy,  that,  had  I  any 
other  gold  besides  the  utensils  of  the  church,  I  would  give 
them  for  that  a  larger  present  than  for  any  joyful  tidings  they 
could  bring  me.  Give  yourself  no  further  trouble,  therefore, 
but  only  pray  for  me." 

As  Theodoret  could  effect  nothing  in  this  way,  he  at  length 
betook  himself  to  a  man,  in  defence  of  whose  innocence  those 
common  friends  were  in  truth  particularly  zealous,  the  injured 
Nestorius,  and  besought  him  that  he  would  himself  represent 
to  the  bishop  Alexander  how  sorely  he  failed  against  the  law 
of  love,  in  having  respect  solely  to  what  concerned  himself,  not 
to  what  was  for  the  advantage  of  many  others ;  that  he  ought 
not  to  hesitate,  if  it  were  necessary,  even  to  commit  a  trifling 
sin,  in  order  to  save  many  from  sin,  and  lead  them  to  sal- 
vat  ion. "j"  On  the  one  side,  we  here  see,  in  the  man  of  modera- 
tion, the  subjective  caprice  of  his  system  of  morals,  justifying 
the  means  by  the  end — a  thing  which  we  frequently  remark 
among  the  Orientals ;  on  the  other,  we  see  in  the  zealot  the 
ethical  severity  which  would  not  acknowledge  the  principle 
that  the  end  sanctifies  the  means.  When  Theodoret  failed  in 
this  way  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  he  begged  the  patriarch 
John,  in  the  most  touching  appeal,  that  he  would  not  allow 
force  to  be  employed  against  the  venerable  man.  "Time,"  he 
said,  "  would  soon  make  him  more  pliant ;  and  even  if  this 
should  not  be  the  case,  yet  it  could  do  no  harm,  for  his  doc- 
trine accorded  with  the  faith  of  the  church,  and  he  would  move 
on  quietly  in  his  own  field  of  labour,  without  seeking  to  make 
any  disturbance.  The  patriarch  John  would  make  himself  ex- 
tremely unpopular  if  he  undertook  to  do  anything  against  the 
venerable  old  man,  of  whom  he  himself  had  once  said,  that  all 
must  bear  him  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  by  pardoning  him,  he 

*  As  the  bishop  Alexander  writt-s,  ep.  147  :  Ex  his  quce  mihi  direxe" 
runt  amici  habeo  ;id  animalium  conductionem. 

f  Ep.  148.     Pusillum  delinquat,  ut  a  multo  delicto  caeteros  liberet. 
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would  secure  the  esteem  and  love  of  all."  *  But  these  repre- 
sentations made  no  impression  whatever  on  the  patriarch,  who 
was  determined  at  all  hazards  to  enforce  ecclesiastical  obe- 
dience, and  to  restore  unity  to  the  church.  The  pious  old  man 
was  torn  from  his  devoted  flock.  This  occasioned  a  universal 
lamentation  throughout  the  city  ;  the  churches  were  closed,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  open  them  by  force.  Loud  complaints  and 
reproaches  were  heard  from  all  quarters  against"  those  who  had 
determined  to  deprive  his  flock  of  their  old  spiritual  father. 
Young  and  old,  women  and  men,  united  in  petitioning  the  im- 
perial governor  of  the  province  of  Eastern  Asia,  the  Comes 
Orientis,  and  the  patriarch  John,  to  allow  their  old  bishop  to 
end  his  few  remaining  days  quietly  in  the  midst  of  them — 
without  him  they  could  not  live.j'  The  patriarch  John,  how- 
ever, was  not  to  be  softened  by  such  representations.  He 
answered  the  church  at  Hierapolis  in  a  cold  and  haughty  offi- 
cial tone,  assuring  them  that  their  bishop  must  attribute  all 
that  he  suffered  only  to  his  own  stubborn  self-will ;  and 
he  represented  it  as  a  great  crime  in  him,  that  he  refused  to 
enter  into  any  negociations  with  those  men  (the  bishops)  by 
whose  prayers  the  world  is  saved.  J  Yet  he  added,  that,  if 
Alexander  would  desist  from  his  wonted  pride,  and  reform,  he 
would  joyfully  send  him  back  to  them  again. 

A  similar  fate  befel  the  bishop  Meletius  of  Mopsuestia.  The 
Comes  Titus  had  urged  him  likewise  voluntarily  to  submit  to 
the  imperial  ordinance ;  he  opposed  to  him  the  common  argu- 
ment of  the  entire  Christian  world — the  usual  argument  of  the 
party  in  power.  As  it  was  God's  will  that  all  men  should  be 
saved,  it  was  not  to  be  thought  of  that  the  judgment  of  an 
individual  should  stand  against  the  common  consent  of  all. 
To  this  Meletius  gave  him  a  becoming  reply :  "  He  was 
right,"  he  wrote  to  him,  "in  what  he  said  concerning  the 
divine  will,  but  it  was  evident  that  human  will  did  not  always 
accord  with  the  divine :  for  God  had  allowed  men  endowed 
with  a  rational  soul  to  be  masters  of  their  own  will ;  and 
hence  it  had  often  happened,  as  the  history  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  showed,  that  a  few  men,  inspired  with  the 
right  disposition  towards  God,  had  defended  the  truth  against 

*  Ep.  150. 

t  See  the  report  of  the  judge  of  the  secuiida  Euphratesia,  ep.  166. 

J  Quorum  precibus  mundus  ipse  salvatur. 
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the  multitude.  So  now,  too,  God  would  not  reject  the  few 
who  clove  to  him  with  all  their  love,  and  on  this  account  had 
to  endure  from  the  multitude  sworn  against  them,  disgrace, 
persecution,  and  exile ;  and  pardon  me,"  he  continued,  "  I 
entreat  you,  if  I  do  not  find  it  in  my  power  to  deceive  my  own 
conscience.  As  soon  as  I  see  the  command  signed  by  the 
emperor's  own  hand  I  shall  leave  the  church  at  once,  just  as 
1  am,  still  praising  God  as  before.  I  am  ready,  through 
God's  grace,  not  only  to  give  up  the  church,  but  even  to  die 
a  thousand  deaths,  rather  than  to  sin  against  my  conscience,  in 
respect  of  our  Lord  Christ."  When  now  the  emperor's  com- 
mand was  put  in  execution,  and  another  bishop,  whom  the 
patriarch  John  had  resolved  to  thrust  on  the  church,  was  in- 
stalled in  the  place  of  Meletius,  the  whole  community  testified 
their  grief  and  sympathy.  All  were  for  having  Meletius  alone 
for  their  bishop,  and  would  recognize  no  other.  These  com- 
motions gave  the  patriarch  John  occasion  to  accuse  Meletius 
at  Constantinople  as  a  violator  of  the  imperial  laws  and  a 
disturber  of  the  peace,  and  to  propose  that  he  should  be 
expelled  from  the  whole  province  of  Cilicia.  He  was  banished 
to  Melitene,  in  Armenia,  and  quietly  resigned  himself  to  his 
lot,  which  he  accepted  as  one  ordained  by  a  higher  wisdom, 
and  inflicted  by  the  hand  of  God,  for  whose  cause  he  believed 
he  was  contending. 

We  will  now  for  a  moment  turn  aside  from  contemplating 
the  further  development  of  these  events,  in  order  to  cast  a 
glance  at  the  final  lot  of  that  pious  man,  Nestorius  himself, 
who  undeservedly  became  an  object  of  abhorrence  to  many  of 
his  contemporaries  and  to  posterity.  As  may  be  gathered  from 
what  has  already  been  narrated,  even  the  old  friends  of  Nes- 
torius, though  they  belonged  to  the  same  doctrinal  school  with 
him,  had  gone  over  to  the  side  of  those  who  pronounced  upon 
him  the  sentence  of  condemnation  ;  and  in  the  end  they  must 
persuade  themselves,  in  order  to  justify  this  step  to  their  con- 
science, that  Nestorius  had  preached  dangerous  errors.  But 
the  zeal  in  behalf  of  such  a  conviction,  which  had  proceeded 
merely  out  of  self-persuasion,  is  for  the  most  part  wont  to  in- 
cline but  so  much  the  more  strongly  to  heat  and  violence.  No 
voice  of  commanding  influence  spoke  openly  and  loudly  in 
behalf  of  that  Nestorius  who  became  every  day  more  hated  at 
the  imperial  court ;  the  man  whom  the  emperor  Theodosius,  in 
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his  edicts,  bad  compared  with  an  Arius,  a  Porphyry,  a  Simon 
Magus.  Theodoret,  and  those  of  like  mind  with  him,  must  be 
contented,  indeed,  that  they  had  merely  been  spared  the  neces- 
sity of  signing  the  condemning  sentence  pronounced  against 
Nestorius.  But  his  enemies  did  not  cease  persecuting  him  ;  for 
they  grudged  the  honourable  ease  which  lie  enjoyed  in  the 
cloister,  and  the  sympathy  \\hich,  from  time  to  time,  he  still 
met  with  ;  and  they  dreaded  the  influence  whicli  he  might  exert 
in  his  narrow  circle,  and  from  thence  extend  over  a  still  wider 
compass.  The  Roman  bishop  Coclestinus  had  already,  by  a 
letter  to  the  emperor  Theoiiosius,  A.D.  432,  called  upon  him 
to  remove  the  man  who  had  been  condemned  by  the  judicial 
sentence  of  all  the  priests,  and  who  still  persisted  in  his  blas- 
phemous errors,*  from  all  intercourse  with  society,  that  it 
might  be  put  out  of  his  power  to  lead  others  astray. f  This 
demand,  however,  did  not  as  yet  produce  the  intended  effect. 
Nestorius  continued  for  four  years  to  enjoy  undisturbed  repose 
and  esteem  in  the  cloister  of  Euprepius,  which  lay  before  the 
gates  of  Antioch,  only  two  stadia  from  the  city.  But  when 
John  and  Cyrill  of  Alexandria  had  now  made  it  their  aim  to 
cause  the  sentence  pronounced  against  him  to  be  universally 
recognized,  it  could  not  but  be  extremely  vexatious  to  them  to 
be  aware  of  his  residence  on  such  a  spot,  which  was  so  con- 
venient for  maintaining  a  correspondence  with  the  whole  Syrian 
church.  By  their  influence,  therefore,  Nestorius,  in  the  year 
435,  was  torn  from  the  repose  of  his  cloister,  and  condemned 
to  exile.  By  the  first  edict,  the  town  of  Petra,  in  Arabia,  was 
fixed  upon  as  the  place  of  his  banishment-!  But  this  edict  was 
not  so  executed.  Perhaps  it  was  a  mitigation  of  the  punish- 
ment, that  he  was,  instead  of  this,  exiled  to  one  of  the  Oases, 
probably  the  great  Oasis  of  Kgypt.§  Hordes  of  Libyan  bar- 
barians, known  under  the  name  of  Blemmyans,  falling  upon 
this  district  and  laying  everything  waste  with  fire  and  sword, 
made  Nestorius  a  prisoner.  They  had  compassion  on  him, 
set  him  at  liberty  with  several  others,  and  warned  him  them- 
selves to  leave  that  place  of  residence,  because  other  hordes 

*  In  prgedicatione  sacrilega  perdurantem. 
t  Ut  facultatem  aliquos  perdendi  non  habeat. 
j  The  imperial  edict  in  harduin.  Concil.  1.  c  1669. 
§  When  Socrates  wrote  th'  seventh  book  of  his  church  history,  he  was 
still  in  that  place.     Vid.  Socrat.  hist,  vccles.  vii.  34. 
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would  soon  follow  in  their  train.  Nestorius  now  betook  him- 
self to  the  town  of  Fanapolis  in  Kgypt.  and  from  thence  he 
wrote  to  the  prefect  of  Thebais.  He  informed  him  that  it  was 
not  his  intention  to  escape,  that  he  might  furnish  no  occasion 
for  calumny  ;  he  awaited  what  might  be  determined  concerning 
him  according  to  the  laws.  But  he  begged  him  at  the  same 
time  not  to  leave  him  a  prey  to  the  machinations  of  wicked 
men,  lest  it  might  be  lamented  in  all  future  times,  that  it  was 
better  to  be  a  prisoner  to  barbarians  than  to  take  refuge  at  the 
throne  of  the  Roman  emperor.*  But  these  representations 
availed  him  nothing.  Perhaps  the  prefect  was  the  mere  tool 
of  Egyptian  fanaticism  and  blind  heresy-hatred.  The  old  man, 
whose  physical  powers  were  already  enfeebled  by  age  and  by 
his  many  misfortunes,  wa«,  at  the  command  of  the  governor, 
without  the  least  show  of  compassion,  dragged  about  from  one 
place  to  another,  by  a  guard  of  soldiers  composed  of  barbarian 
allies,  to  the  borders  of  Kgypt.  He  therefore  wrote  to  the 
governor  a  second  letter,  which,  to  judge  from  a  fragment  pre- 
served to  us  by  the  church-historian  Evagrius,  was  composed, 
like  the  first,  with  dignity  aud  composure,  although  the  heart 
of  an  Evagrius  was  so  steeled  by  the  power  of  dogmatic  fana- 
ticism, that  he  had  no  sense  to  perceive  this,  but  saw  in  the 
expressions  of  a  dignified  spirit,  which  had  not  been  bowed  to 
servility  by  all  its  misfortunes,  nothing  but  expressions  of 
pride  and  obstinacy  .f  Having  demanded  of  the  governor  that, 
after  being  so  dragged  about,  he  might  at  length  be  allowed 
some  repose,  and  that  his  case  might  be  reported  to  the  empe- 
ror, he  concluded  in  the  following  words:  "Thus  I  counsel 
you,  as  a  father  would  his  son  ;  but  if  you  receive  these 
words,  as  you  did  my  first,  with  displeasure,  then  act  according 
to  your  own  good  pleasure,  if  so  be  that  your  good  pleasure 
has  more  weight  with  you  than  arguments  of  reason."  Amidst 
the  sufferings  of  his  exile.  Nestorius  enjoyed  sufficient  compo- 
sure of  mind  to  write  a  history  of  his  controversy,  arid  of  his 
fortunes  resulting  therefrom,  especially  designed  to  vindicate 
himself  against  the  reproaches  made  against  him  by  friends  and 

*  The  words  of  Nestorius  in  the  fragment  of  his  letter  preserved  by 
Evagrius  hi  his  church  history,  I.  7,  are:  'ivz         •jra.^a.,?  \-.t  TOVTOU    tvfeus 


pa.tfici.tuv     ar^p.u.Marcav     n     <X(/<jfftyvyu, 
fj.tx.'ix.r,;. 
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enemies;  which  work  he  seems  to  have  entitled,  the  repre- 
sentation of  his  Tragedy  *  In  this  work,  it  would  appear, 
he  exposed  with  a  vehemence  of  indignation  which  might 
easily  be  excused,  the  intrigues  of  Cyrill ;  while  he  expressed 
himself  with  more  mildness  concerning  others,  who,  according 
to  his  own  opinion,  had  only  been  deceived  by  Cyrill. f 

As  to  the  manner,  however,  in  which  Nestorius  ended  his 
life,  no  certain  and  definite  accounts  have  come  down  to  us. 

*  See  the  citations  from  it  in  Evagrius,  1.  I.  c.  7,  and  in  the  Synodicon 
published  by  Lupus,  c.  VI.  Lupi  opera,  T.  VII.  f.  26.  That  the  work 
bore  the  title  of  "  Tragedy"  is  reported  by  Ebedjesu,  a  Nestorian  metro- 
politan of  the  fourteenth  century,  in  his  list  of  Syrian  ecclesiastical 
writers  in  Assemani  bibliotheca  Orientalis,  T.  III.  p.  i.  f.  36.  This 
work  of  Nestorius  has  unfortunately  not  come  down  to  us,  unless,  per- 
haps, it  may  be  somewhere  found  in  a  Syrian  translation.  But  Irenseus, 
the  friend  of  Nestorius  already  mentioned,  who  accompanied  him  as  a 
count  of  the  empire  to  Ephesus,  on  account  of  his  friendship  for  Nesto- 
rius, fell  into  disgrace  with  the  emperor,  lived  for  some  time  in  exile, 
and  then,  after  having  been  ordained  by  his  friends,  bishop  of  Tyre,  was 
deposed  again  by  command  of  the  emperor.  This  Irenams  composed 
a  work,  full  of  zeal  for  the  cause  of  Nestorius,  treating  of  the  persecu- 
tions which  he  suffered,  and  of  the  history  of  the  church  in  his  times, 
which  likewise  bore  the  title  of  "  Tragedy."  In  this  work  he  made  use 
of  the  history  compiled  by  his  friend  Nestorius,  from  which  he  often 
quoted ;  but  we  have  to  regret,  that  this  tragedy  of  Irenseus  has  also 
failed  to  come  down  to  us.  But  an  unknown  author,  probably  a  North 
African,  in  the  times  of  the  emperor  Justinian,  or  soon  after,  in  writing 
on  the  controversies  respecting  the  three  articles,  of  which  we  shall 
speak  hereafter,  has  brought  together  copious  extracts  from  this  work, 
with  other  important  records  which  he  hunted  up  at  Constantinople,  all 
relating  to  these  disputes.  These  are  contained  in  the  Syuodicon,  first 
published  by  Lupus,  from  a  manuscript  in  the  abbey  of  Monte  Cassino. 
There  is  another  printed  copy  of  the  manuscript  in  Mansi  Concil.  T.  V. 

t  Co3lestin,  being  an  unlearned  Roman  bishop,  he  excused  on  the 
grounds  that  he  could  not  possess  any  exact  insight  into  doctrines  (sim- 
pliciorem,  quam  qui  posset  vim  dogmatum  subtilius  penetrare),  and  that 
he  had  suffered  himself  to  be  deceived  by  the  garbled  quotations  of 
Cyrill.  Nestorius  moreover  acknowledged  here,  that  it  was  himself  who 
first  proposed  the  assembling  of  a  synod  at  Ephesus ;  a  step,  however,  for 
which  he  was  reproached  by  his  friends.  In  answer  to  the  charge  that 
lie  made  Christ  a  mere  man,  he  appeals  to  the  fact,  that  immediately 
after  his  ordination,  he  got  a  new  law  to  be  passed  against  those  who 
maintained  this,  as  well  as  against  other  heretics.  Nestorius,  then,  here 
avows  himself  as  the  author  of  the  severe  law  against  the  heretics, 
which  appeared  in  the  very  year  in  which  he  entered  upon  the  patri- 
archal dignity,  in  the  year  428,  and  is  to  be  found  in  the  Codex  Theo- 
dosiau.  1.  XVI.  Tit.  V.  1.  65. 
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The  church  historians  of  this  period,  who  represent  all  the 
misfortunes  which  befel  the  persecuted  man  as  being  a  divine 
judgment  on  the  blasphemer,  here  give  us  rhetorical  fustian  in 
place  of  simple  and  credible  history.* 

We  now  return  from  the  personal  history  of  Nestorius,  to 
trace  the  consequences  which  resulted  from  the  Nestorian  dis- 
putes. 

Theodoret  and  his  friends  had,  it  is  true,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  adopted  the  Alexandrian  articles  of  agreement,  only 
with  such  restrictions  as  to  secure  themselves  against  any  viola- 
tion of  conscience ;  but  it  was  easy  to  foresee,  that  they  would 
not  be  suffered  long  to  enjoy  that  immunity  ;  that  it  would  soon 
be  declared  to  be  a  mere  subterfuge,  which  they  had  left  open 
to  themselves,  so  as  not  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  renouncing 
Nestorianism.  The  new  severer  measures  against  all  the 
adherents  of  Nestorius,  and  all  so  called  Nestorians,  might 
easily  pave  the  way  for  this. 

In  the  year  435  appeared  new  laws,  by  which  it  was  ordained 
that  the  Nestorians  should  for  the  future  be  called  Simonians ; 
that  all  the  writings  of  Nestorius  should  be  burnt ;  that  those 
who  should  copy,  preserve,  or  read  them,  should  be  punished  in 
•  the  severest  manner;  and  that  all  bishops  who  ventured  to 
defend  the  doctrines  of  Nestorius  should  be  deposed.  All 
meetings  of  Nestorians  for  divine  worship  were  strictly  forbid- 
den. The  tribune  Aristolaus  was  a  second  time  sent  to  the 
Antiochian  church  diocese,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  these  laws 
carried  into  execution,  and  of  enforcing  everywhere  the  con- 
demnation of  Nestorius  and  of  his  doctrines.')'  Many  bishops, 
who  until  now  had  acceded  to  the  articles  of  agreement  only 
under  the  above-mentioned  limitation,  submitted  to  these  new 
ordinances.  Others,  as  Theodoret,  remained  firm  by  their 
former  declarations  ;  and  Cyril  1  therefore  accused  them  before 
the  patriarch  John  and  the  tribune  Aristolaus,  as  men  who  had 

*  Evagrius  cites  words  of  a  church  historian,  who  says  that  Nestorius, 
after  his  tongue — no  doubt  in  punishment  for  his  blasphemies — had  been 
gnawed  away  by  worms,  went  to  the  greater  eternal  punishment  of 
another  world. 

t  Cyrill.  ep.  166  to  Aristolaus,  decretum,  per  quod  prsecipitur,  ut  uni- 
versi  episcopi  orientis  anathematizarent  impium  JVeslorium  et  omnes 
ejus  contra  Christum  blasphemias  dicere  Simonianam  seu  Nestorianam. 
hseresiu;  and  ep.  179  to  the  same. 
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adopted  the  articles  of  peace  only  in  a  deceitful  manner,  and 
as  being  secret  Nestorians.*  In  general,  Cvrill  was  already 
making  preparations,  by  degrees,  to  condemn,  under  the  name 
of  Nestorianism,  everything  which  was  opposed  to  his  own 
system  of  doctrine,  although  he  did  not  as  yet  come  out  openly 
with  this  project.  Already  he  denounced  those  who  condemned 
the  doctrines  of  Nestorius  only  in  appearance,  without  actu- 
ally renouncing  them.  Nestorianism,  he  asserted,  did  not 
consist  alone,  as  some  pretended,  in  refusing  to  call  Mary  the 
mother  of  God.f 

In  the  next  place,  what  men  called  Nestorianism  was,  in 
fact,  substantially  nothing  else  than  the  doctrines  of  Diodorus 
of  Tarsus  and  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia.  The  defenders  of 
Nestorius  and  of  his  doctrines  boasted,  not  without  ffood 
reason;  of  being  disciples  of  the  great  Theodore.  J  When 
therefore  the  Cyrillian  party  aimed  at  the  total  supplanting 
of  Nestorianism,  they  believed  their  object  would  be  com- 
pletely accomplished  only  when  the  doctrines  of  Diodorus  and 
Theodore  .-hould  be  condemned  at  the  same  time,  as  the  pro- 
per fountain  of  Nestorianism.  To  Cyrill  it  very  rightly 
appeared  like  a  contradiction  to  condemn  the  doctrines  of 
Nestorius,  and  to  defend  those  of  Theodore,  who  set  forth  the 
same,  often  in  far  harsher  terms.  In  the  veneration  paid  to 
those  two  Syrian  fathers  he  saw  only  a  pretext  under  which 
Nestorianism,  while  it  was  nominally  condemned,  might  still 
continue  to  be  defended. §  But  it  was  a  most,  difficult  under- 
taking to  induce  the  Syrian  clergy,  who  had  been  accustomed, 
from  their  youth,  to  name  those  men  with  the  greatest  reve- 
rence as  the  fathers  and  teachers  of  the  church,  to  approve  a 
decree  by  which  they  were  publicly  condemned.  True,  the 
partisans  of  Cyrill  among  the  Syrian  monks  and  clergy,  and 
a  certain  bishop,  Rabulus  of  P^dessa,  who  had  joined  them, 
made  trial  of  carrying  through  such  a  sentence  of  condemna- 

*  Cyrill.  ep.  180. 

•I-  See  ep.  179  to  Aristolaus,  and  ep.  167  to  John. 

I  See,  for  example,  the  language  of  the  bishop  Miletius,  ep.  152,  opp. 
Theodoret.  T.  V.  p.  832.  Fidem  apostolicam  et  a  patribus  traditam, 
quam  a  maguo  Theorloro  accepimus. 

§  See  the  letter  of  Cyrill  to  the  bishop  Aoacius  of  Melitene,  opp.  T.  V. 
p.  ii.  f.  Hi-",  where  he  says  of  the  Orientals  :  'ftrMrXcrrl/ttnv  ya.<>  TO.  Ns<r- 
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tion :  but  the  general  and  determined  resistance  which  they 
experienced,  proved  how  impracticable  any  project  of  this 
kind  still  was  in  the  Syrian  church  at  large ;  and  the  oppo- 
sition called  forth  thereby  contributed  to  the  formation,  from 
the  Syrian  church,  of  an  independent  Nestorian  church-party 
in  Persia,  concerning  the  rise  of  which  we  shall  speak  more 
particularly  in  a  separate  section. 

A  certain  abbot,  Maximus,  who  was  one  of  the  most  vio- 
lent opponents  of  Nestorianism,  excited  in  the  Syrian  church, 
by  a  project  of  this  sort,  the  greatest  indignation  even  among 
the  laity,  among  whom  the  character  of  those  men  stood 
in  the  highest  veneration.  In  the  midst  of  the  assembled 
communities,  the  cry  was  heard,  "  Long  live  the  faith  of 
Theodore  !  We  believe  as  Theodore  believed," — and  in  the 
Antiochian  church,  stones  were  thrown  at  that  abbot.  *  The 
Cyrillian  party  made  one  more  attempt  to  enforce,  by  means 
of  the  emperor  and  the  patriarch  Proclus,  the  condemnation 
of  those  Syrian  church-teachers ;  as  indeed  Cyrill  himself, 
when  he  sent  to  the  emperor  his  explanation  of  the  Nicene 
creed  in  opposition  to  Nestorianism,  had  invited  him  to 
attempt  this,  at  least  in  an  indirect  manner,  having  in  his 
accompanying  letter  described  Diodorus  and  Theodore,  in  the 
harshest  expressions,  as  being  the  fathers  of  those  blasphemies, 
and  declared  that  under  their  .name  Nestorianism  was  re- 
vived.f  But  the  patriarch  Proclus  was  nevertheless  too  pru- 
dent, and  too  decidedly  the  friend  of  peace,  J  to  be  willing, 
for  the  sake  of  gratifying  the  passions  of  zealots  and  the 
ambition  of  Cyrill,  to  cast  the  church  into  new  turmoils,  the 
consequences  of  which  could  not  be  estimated,  and  which 
could  be  more  easily  excited  than  quelled.  He  endeavoured, 
while  it  was  yet  time,  to  check  the  violent  commotions  which 
were  already  on  the  point  of  breaking  out. 

The  Armenian  church  having  requested  him,  on  occasion 
of  these  disputes,  to  give  his  own  judgment,  he  addressed  to 
them  a  dogmatic  exposition,  which  acquired  great  authority 
in  the  Greek  church. ||  With  this,  he  united  certain  ana- 
themas on  several  propositions  akin  to  Nestorianism,  which 

*  See  Cyrill's  letter  to  Acacius,  bishop  of  Melitene,  p.  197. 

t  See  this  letter  of  Cyrill,  opp.  Theoderet,  T.  V.  p.  854. 

j  See  Socrat.  hist,  eccles.  VII.  c.  41. 

||  Procli  Tomus  ad  Arinenos. 
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were  supposed  to  have  been  drawn  from  the  writings  of  Theo- 
dore, but  in  which  he  had  wisely  omitted  to  mention  the 
author  by  name.  Yet  the  deputies  who  were  the  bearers  of 
this  letter  of  the  patriarch  to  the  Syrian  church,  one  of  whom 
was  the  above-mentioned  zealot  Maximus,  did  not  exercise 
the  same  prudence.  On  the  contrary,  the  opportunity  was 
welcome  to  them  by  which  they  were  enabled,  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  patriarch  of  the  imperial  residence,  to  demand 
the  condemnation  of  the  propositions  of  Theodore  ;  and  they 
took  the  liberty,  therefore,  of  affixing  his  name  to  them.  As 
the  propositions  now  appeared  under  the  name  of  Theodore, 
the  proposal  to  subscribe  these  articles  of  condemnation  was 
received,  in  the  Syrian  church  diocese,  with  the  most  violent 
indignation.  The  patriarch  John  of  Antioch  wrote  to  Cyrill, 
that  the  bishops  of  this  district  would  prefer  to  be  burned, 
rather  than  to  approve  the  condemnation  of  Theodore.*  The 
bishops  of  the  Antiochian  patriarchate,  assembled  at  Antioch, 
sent  the  most  emphatic  letters  as  well  to  the  emperor  as  to  the 
patriarchs  Proclus  and  Cyrill.  They  declared  that  they  could 
not  possibly  consent,  for  the  sake  of  such  isolated  propositions, 
torn  out  of  their  proper  connection,- — just  as,  by  a  like  pro- 
ceeding, propositions  which  seemed  not  a  whit  less  revolting 
might  be  extracted  from  the  writings  of  the  most  venerated 
fathers, — to  condemn  after  his  death  so  great  a  church- teacher, 
who  had  so  manfully  contended  for  the  defence  of  pure  doc- 
trine against  so  many  errors ;  but  even  were  it  possible  for 
them  to  be  induced  to  such  a  step,  yet  they  would  meet  the 
most  determined  resistance  from  their  communities,  who  even 
now  were  ready  to  revolt  at  these  proposals.^  In  their  letter 
to  the  emperor,  they  express  themselves  with  just  indignation 
against  the  idea  of  condemning,  after  their  death,  men  who,  to 
the  close  of  their  lives,  had  served  the  church  in  the  best  pos- 
sible manner.  By  such  a  course,  no  church-teacher  could  be 
safe ;  for  as  all  were  men,  it  was  impossible  that  they  should 
escape  the  censure  of  those  who  took  pains  to  hunt  up  what- 

*  See  the  letter  of  Cyrill  to  the  patriarch  Proclus,  opp.  1.  c.  f.  200. 

f  See  the  fragment  of  this  document  addressed  to  the  patriarch  Pro- 
clus, in  Facund.  Hermianens.  defensio  trium  capitulorum,  1.  VIII.  at 
the  beginning,  opp.  Sirmond.  T.  II.  ed.  Venet.  f.  460,  and  all  that 
remains  to  us  of  the  transactions  of  this  Antiochian  council,  in  Mansi. 
concil.  T.  V.  f.  1182. 
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ever  was  bad  in  them :  indeed  the  declarations  of  the  holy 
scriptures  themselves  were  in  various  ways  perverted  by 
teachers  of  error.*  Proclus  wrote  hereupon  to  the  patriarch 
John,  that  it  had  never  entered  his  thoughts  to  condemn  any 
man  who  had  died  in  the  communion  of  the  church.  He 
severely  upbraided  his  deputies  for  overstepping  the  powers 
which  had  been  entrusted  to  them ;  and  he  commanded  them 
to  take  no  step  without  the  knowledge  and  approbation  of  the 
patriarch  John,  and  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  appease  those 
commotions.  The  emperor  himself  issued  an  ordinance  (sacra), 
addressed  to  the  synod  assembled  at  Antioch,  in  which  he  for- 
bade everything  which  had  been  undertaken  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  church  in  those  districts. f  Even  Cyrill  thought 
it  best  at  length  to  yield  to  the  storm.  In  a  letter  to  the 
patriarch  Proclus,  he  declared  that,  to  avoid  disturbances,  it 
was  perhaps  best  to  proceed  no  further,  as  the  object  to  be 
accomplished  was,  after  all,  not  so  important ;  for  by  con- 
demning the  blasphemies  of  Nestorius,  the  kindred  blasphemies 
of  Theodore  were  in  like  manner  also  condemned.  If  Theo- 
dore were  now  living,  and  should  persist  in  defending  the 
blasphemies  of  Nestorius,  or  the  things  which  he  himself  had 
written,  the  condemnation  would  reach  also  to  himself  per- 
sonally ;  but  as  he  had  already  gone  to  God,J  it  was  sufficient, 
if  nothing  further  was  done  than  to  condemn  the  false  doc- 
trines which  were  to  be  found  in  his  writings,  without  men- 
tioning his  name.  £ 

Yet  although  he  must  have  been  sensible,  that  a  public  con- 
demnation of  the  writings  and  doctrines  of  Theodore  could, 
under  these  circumstances,  in  no  wise  be  enforced,  yet  his 
polemical  zeal  was  not  suffered  to  grow  cool.  He  composed 
a  work  under  the  title,  "  There  is  but  one  Christ,"  against  the 
doctrine  of  Theodore,  in  which  work  he  accused  him  of  having 
written  a  great  deal  which  savoured  of  the  most  extreme  im- 
piety,-— of  having  denied  the  true  deity  of  Christ,  and  of  having 
made  Christians  the  worshippers  of  man.  ||  After  such  attacks 

*  Fac.  Herm.  1.  c.  1.  VIII.  c.  3. 

t  The  sacra  in  Facundus,  I.  c.  1.  VIII.  c.  3. 

J  'Evil  31  ce.icibrm.y<n  yrgog  siov.  A  remarkable  expression  in  the  mouth 
of  Cyrill,  who  made  no  scruple  of  condemning  Nestorius  to  hell. 

§  See  opp.  Cyrill.  f.  200. 

||  See  the  extracts  from  that  -work  in  the  fifth  act  of  the  secoud  oecu- 
menical council  of  Constantinople.  Harduin.  Concil.  T.  III.  f.  107. 
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upon  the  venerated  teacher  of  the  Syrian  church,  the  Syrian 
church- teachers  could  not,  of  course,  remain  silent.  Theodoret 
felt  himself  constrained  to  defend  the  memory  of  his  instructor 
against  these  attacks;  and,  as  we  may  gather  from  the  frag- 
ments of  this  work,*  he  indulged  himself  in  the  same  violence, 
and  the  same  unwarrantable  imputation  of  consequences,  as  his 
opponent  had  done. 

Thus  this  new  contention  served  but  to  excite  afresh  the 
rupture  between  the  Alexandrian  and  the  Syrian  church.  If 
we  may  trust  to  an  ancient  account,  Cyrill  was  already  laying 
the  foundation  of  new  plots  against  the  Syrian  church-party, 
which  he  so  much  hated,  and  was  labouring  to  carry  through 
his  designs  at  the  court,|  when  by  his  death,  in  the  year  444, 
the  church  was  delivered  from  this  threatening  danger. 

*  Which  are  preserved  to  us  in  the  Latin  translation,  in  the  Collat. 
V.  of  the  II.  03cum.  Concil.  Constautinop.  Harduin.  Concil.  T.  III. 
f.  107. 

f  This  may  be  gathered  from  the  words  of  Theodoret,  in  his  well- 
known  letter  to  the  patriarch  of  Antioch,  on  Cyrill's  death;  ep.  180,  in 
opp.  Theodoret.  Somniavit  enim,  si  cut  dicurit,  et  regiam  urbem  pertur- 
bare,  et  piis  iterum  dogmatibus  repugnare  et  tuam  sanctitatem  accusare, 
utpote  ea  colentem.  Yet  this  letter  is  by  many,  since  the  time  of  Tille- 
mont,  (note  80  to  his  life  of  Cyrill,  Memoires  T.  14,)  considered  spu- 
rious, but  for  reasons  which  to  us  do  not  carry  the  force  of  conviction, 
and  of  which  many  derive  their  weight  merely  from  the  Catholic  point 
of  view  at  which  Tillemont  stands.  That  Theodoret  should  speak  after 
this  manner  of  Cyrill's  character  and  of  his  death,  cannot  appear  so 
surprising  to  those  who,  without  prejudice,  contemplate  Cyrill  and  his 
relations  to  Theodoret.  The  sportive  description  of  Cyrill's  voyage  to 
the  world  below  is  not  to  be  reckoned  a  very  strange  thing,  even  in 
Theodoret;  when,  for  instance,  in  allusion  to  Lucian's  dialogues  of  the 
dead,  he  says,  Laetificavit  quideru  superstites  illius  discessio.  contristavit 
v&ro  forsitan  mortuos,  et  timor  est,  ne  prsegravati  ejus  conversatione, 
iterum  ad  nos  remittant,  vel  illos  effugiat,  qui  eum  abducunt.  For  this 
reason,  he  says,  it  might  be,  that  the  patriarch  had  ordered  a  huge  stone 
to  be  placed  on  his  grave.  In  the  world  below,  there  was  no  farther 
occasion  to  fear  danger  from  Cyrill's  doctrines  ;  not  only  those  who  were 
well  informed  in  such  matters,  but  even  Nimrod  and  Pharaoh,  would  be 
disgusted  with  them,  and  stone  him. 

a  person  who  attempted  to  fabricate  a  letter  under  the  name  of 
3ret,  would  hardly  have  represented  him  as  discoursing  in  so 
sportive  and  heathenish  a  style.  He  would  rather  have  put  into  his 
mouth  earnest  denunciations  in  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament.  An 
allusion  of  this  kind  to  Lucian's  dialogues  of  the  dead  is  much  rather  in 
the  character  of  Theodoret,  who  was  doubtless  well  versed  in  the  study 
of  the  ancients.  But  as  in  this  sportive  style  there  is  to  be  detected  no 
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The  death  of  Cyrill,  however,  served,  only  for  the  first  mo- 
ments, to  promote  the  restoration  of  tranquillity  in  the  Oriental 
church.  What  had  been  done  during  the  episcopal  adminis- 

mark  of  bitterness  or  of  revenge,  so  in  the  conclusion  of  the  letter  we 
find  expressed  the  spirit  of  Christian  charity,  by  which  Theodoret  was 
actuated,  and  which  any  person  who,  from  motives  of  doctrinal  interest, 
had  interpolated  a  letter  of  this  sort,  would  have  found  it  difficult  to 
imitate.  For  instance,  after  remarking  how  troubled  his  friends  were 
with  the  thought  that  Cyrill  was  still  to  the  last  plotting  evil,  he  adds, 
"  May  it  be  so  ordered,  by  your  prayers,  that  he  may  obtain  mercy  and 
forgiveness,  and  that  the  unmeasured  grace  of  God  may  prevail  over 
his  wickedness."  Tillemont  supposes  that  the  objections  which  Theo- 
doret makes  in  this  letter  to  Cyrill's  system  of  faith  are  inconsistent  with 
his  mode  of  expressing  himself  with  regard  to  Cyrill's  doctrinal  explana- 
tions in  those  articles  of  agreement.  But  these  observations  of  Theodoret 
refer  simply  to  the  manner  in  which  Cyrill  had  expressed  himself  in 
that  confession  of  faith.  From  the  later  declarations  of  Cyrill,  in  his 
work  against  Theodore,  Theodoret  must  doubtless  have  known  that 
no  change  had  really  taken  place  in  the  views  of  Cyrill ;  and  in  his 
"  Refutation  "  he  had  in  fact  repeated  the  charge  of  Apollinarianism  and 
similar  complaints  against  Cyrill.  Neither  does  the  manner  in  which 
Theodoret  declares  himself,  in  his  eighty-third  letter  to  Dioscurus 
respecting  his  relation  to  Cyrill,  and  especially  respecting  those  writings 
of  his  which  do  not  relate  to  the  above-mentioned  doctrinal  differences, 
stand  so  directly  at  variance  with  the  remarks  in  this  letter.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  pay  some  regard  to  the  difference  of  circumstances,  and  to 
remember  that  the  above  letter  was  written  in  confidence  to  a  friend, 
while  this  was  intended  for  publication,  and  expressly  pointed  against 
the  hostilely  disposed  official  adherents  of  Cyrill ;  to  which  we  must  add, 
that  the  Orientals,  according  to  their  theory  of  the  olxovouu'a.,  allowed 
themselves  in  many  liberties,  not  to  be  reconciled  with  the  strict  laws  of 
veracity. 

But,  if  Theodoret  really  speaks  of  Cyrill  in  this  letter  as  having  died 
prematurely,  it  certainly  could  not  have  come  from  the  hand  of  a  con- 
temporary, who  must  have  known  that  Cyrill  reached  a  good  old  age. 
But  the  reading  by  which  he  is  made  to  say  this  cannot  be  correct,  if 
for  no  other  reason,  because  what  is  so  expressed  stands  in  manifest 
contradiction  with  the  substance  of  the  commencing  words  of  the  letter. 
The  correct  reading  is  evidently  that  of  the  Codex  Paris :  Ilium  vero 
miserum  et  ad ;  for  this  sense  is  required  by  the  commencing  words, 
while,  in  what  follows,  et  may  also  be  substituted  instead  of  sed ;  or  sed, 
which  fitly  marks  the  antithesis,  may  even  be  retained. 

Finally,  it  would  indeed  be  an  anachronism,  if  this  letter  were  ad- 
dressed to  the  patriarch  John  of  Antioch,  but  the  entire  contents  of  the 
letter  are  best  suited  to  his  successor  Domnus,  and  we  have  only  to 
suppose  that  the  two  names  were  confounded  in  the  Latin  translation, 
the  only  form  in  which  this  document  has  been  preserved.  Coucil. 
oecumen.  V.  collat.  V. 

The  fragment  of  a  sermon  which  Theodoret  is  said  to  have  preached 
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tration  of  Cyrill,  the  manner  in  which  the  disputes  had  been 
composed,  contained  in  itself  the  seeds  of  new  disorders  ;  and 
to  bring  these  to  a  violent  outbreak,  the  footsteps  of  Cyrill 
were  followed  by  his  successor  Dioscurus,  a  man  of  unbounded 
ambition,  and  of  an  irascible,  boisterous  temperament,  who 
was  ready  to  adopt  any  means  to  accomplish  his  purposes — 
bribery,  court  intrigue,  and  deeds  of  violence  of  every  sort.* 
This  person  once  more  resumed  the  plan  which  Cyrill,  who 
had  only  yielded  to  circumstances,  never  lost  out  of  view,  to 
make  the  system  of  doctrine  involved  in  the  anathemas,  with 
regard  to  the  one  nature  of  the  God-man  dominant  in  the 
whole  Eastern  church ;  and,  like  Cyrill,  he  would  very  gladly 
have  procured  for  the  Alexandrian  church,  as  a  truly  aposto- 

after  the  death  of  Cyrill  at  Antioch,  1.  c.  Harduin.  III.  139,  has  external 
evidence  for  its  genuineness  still  more  decided ;  being  cited  already  by 
Marius  Mercator.  But  the  internal  evidence  would  seem  to  be  more 
strong  against  its  authenticity  than  in  the  case  of  the  letter  we  have  just 
considered  ;  for  it  exhibits  rather  the  older  and  sterner  form  of  the  Anti- 
ochian  scheme  of  doctrine,  as  it  had  been  first  taught  by  Theodore,  than 
the  more  moderate  shaping  of  it  by  Theodoret,  especially  as  it  was  held 
by  him  after  the  Nestorian  controversy.  And  the  exclamations  of 
triumph  at  the  final  victory  of  the  pure  doctrine,  the  expressions  of 
joy  at  the  consequent  union  of  the  Syrian  and  Egyptian  churches, — 
oriens  et  jEgyptus  sub  uno  jugo  est, — these  expressions  do  not  seem  in 
accordance  with  the  prospects  which  would  be  anticipated  by  Theodoret 
after  Cy rill's  death,  or  with  the  solicitude  which  he  himself  evinces  in 
the  letter  above  mentioned.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  certainly  not 
at  all  probable,  that  one  who  had  before  him  the  history  of  the  next  suc- 
ceeding years  would  attribute  to  Theodoret  such  language  as  he  is  here 
made  to  use;  and  the  exaggeration  of  rhetorical  polemics  requires 
many  grains  of  allowance. 

*  By  the  complaints  of  several  of  his  clergy,  whom  he  had  persecuted 
at  the  council  of  Chalcedon  (see  Concil.  Chalc.  act.  III.  Harduin.  III.  f. 
322),  a  very  unfavourable  light  is  thrown  on  the  character  of  Dioscurus, 
in  relation  to  his  avarice,  his  embezzlement  of  moneys  designed  for  the 
churches  and  for  the  poor,  the  persecutions  which  he  practised  with  the 
assistance  of  the  most  powerful  men  of  the  court,  as  well  as  in  relation 
to  other  immoralities.  Thus,  for  example,  he  is  said  to  have  collected 
together  the  grain  which  the  emperor  was  in  the  habit  of  sending  to  the 
communities  of  the  unfruitful  districts  of  Libya,  in  times  of  barrenness, 
which  he  sold  at  a  high  price,  and  appropriated  the  money  to  his  own 
use.  True,  we  ought  not  to  give  too  much  weight  to  such  accusations 
against  eminent  bishops,  who  had  made  themselves  hateful  to  a  party 
in  these  times  of  violent  passions ;  but,  compared  with  what  we  other- 
wise know  for  certainty  respecting  the  behaviour  of  Dioscurus,  many  of 
these  charges  would  seem  more  worthy  of  credit. 
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lical  one,  founded  by  Mark,  the  highest  authority  in  the  East, 
and  particularly  have  elevated  it  above  the  patriarchate  of 
Constantinople,  which  was  represented  to  have  grown  up 
merely  out  of  secular  privileges.*  Wanting  the  cunning  of 
Cyrill,  which  paid  more  regard  to  circumstances,  he  was  the 
more  inclined,  where  he  stood  in  alliance  with  the  dominant 
power,  to  resort  to  violent  and  unceremonious  modes  of  pro- 
ceeding, in  which  all  forms  and  legal  order  were  utterly  disre- 
garded. He  needed  here,  then,  for  the  present,  only  to  go  on, 
according  to  the  system  of  his  predecessor,  and  to  stigmatise 
all  that  answered  to  the  more  moderate  Antiochian  system  of 
faith,  all  that  went  on  the  distinction  of  the  two  natures  in 
concrete,  or  which  had  any  bearing  on  this,  as  Nestorian  he- 
resy. Hence  the  Syrian  churches,  in  which  Theodoret  stood 
particularly  prominent  on  account  of  his  zeal  for  the  defence 
of  this  doctrinal  system,  would  be  the  first  object  of  his  attack. 
And  here  he  found  a  foothold  in  a  party  of  clergy,  and  particu- 
larly of  monks,  who  constituted  a  formidable  opposition  to  the 
prevailing  system  in  the  Syrian  system  of  faith,  and  who 
had  already  stood  in  intimate  connection  with  Cyrill,  and  had 
been  used  by  him  as  spies  and  creators  of  disturbance  in  the 
Syrian  church.  A  certain  abbot  Barsumas  stood  at  the  head 
of  this  faction. 

Next,  he  had  an  influential  party  at  Constantinople,  com- 
posed of  those  abbots  and  monks  who  had  already  served  as 
the  instruments  of  Cyrill  in  paving  the  way  for  the  downfall 
of  Nestorius.  They  were  for  the  most  part  men  destitute  of 
scientific  culture,  who,  for  that  very  reason,  would  be  most 
likely  to  fall  in  with  the  formulas  of  the  Alexandrian  system, 
as  they  proceeded  rather  from  the  language  of  feeling  than 
from  that  of  the  understanding  ;  whereas  the  Antiochian  theory 
of  distinction,  on  the  contrary,  presupposed  an  understanding 
versed  in  the  discrimination  of  conceptions,  and  sensible  of  the 
need  of  it ;  and  nothing  of  that  kind  was  to  be  found  among 
them.  Many  of  these  people  perhaps  had  not  even  sufficient 

*  Theodoret  says  of  him,  ep.  86  :  "Ay«  xtti  XO.TM,  rov  (AKKK^OV  Mfyxov 
TOV  B^ovov  •T£«/3*xx£ra/.  He  therefore  objects  to  Theodoret,  that  taking 
part  with  a  synodal  letter  sent  by  the  patriarch  Proclus  from  Constan- 
tinople, he  recognized  the  primacy  of  the  Constantinopolitan  church  in. 
the  East,  and  had  thus  betrayed  the  privileges  alike  of  the  Antiochiau  as 
well  as  of  the  Alexandrian  church. 
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theological  education  to  be  able  duly  to  apprehend  the  Alex- 
andrian system  in  its  whole'  coherence  and  its  whole  logical 
evolution ;  but  its  main  tendency  everywhere  to  give  promi- 
nence to  the  ineffable,  the  inexplicable,  the  incomprehensible, 
was  also  their  own ;  and  the  forms  of  expression  which  were 
the  results  of  this  system  coincided  also  with  their  favourite  ex- 
pressions. "  We  hold  fast  to  that  which  the  scriptures  declare," 
so  this  people  were  accustomed  to  talk :  "  the  scriptures  declare, 
'  The  Word  became  flesh.'  This  means  more  than  that  he  as- 
sumed human  nature.  In  becoming  flesh,  he  assuredly  under- 
went no  change.  He  is  the  same ;  but  that  is  the  inexpressible 
wonder ;  and  every  human  attribute  is  to  be  ascribed  to  this 
God  who  became  flesh.  God  was  born  ;  God  suffered  ;  there 
is  a  body  of  God.  The  how  is  what  no  reason  can  explain. 
The  way  in  which  this  took  place  is  known  to  God  alone.  We 
should  not  desire  to  know  any  more  than  what  scripture  reveals. 
All  further  inquiries  and  explanations  are  dangerous  to  faith." 
"  With  God  all  things  are  possible  :  God  accomplishes  every, 
thing  according  to  his  own  good  pleasure,  and  in  a  way  known 
to  himself  alone."  Such  was  the  reply,  constantly  repeated,  to 
all  difficulties  which  might  be  proposed  to  them.* 

At  the  head  of  this  party,  among  the  monks  of  Constanti- 
nople, stood  the  abbot  and  presbyter  Eutyches  j— one  of  those 
who,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  lived  shut  up  in  their  cloisters, 
and  had  but  once  left  them,  that  they  might  publicly  raise  their 
voice  in  behalf  of  the  Cyrillian  council  at  Ephesus  and  against 
Nestorius.  See  above. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  disputes  could  not  fail  to 
break  out  anew.  Those  monks  at  Constantinople  had,  as  we 
saw  already  in  the  case*  of  the  Nestorian  controversies,  great 
influence  with  the  emperor ;  they  stood  closely  connected  with 

*  This  people's  "way  of  thinking  and  reasoning  are  graphically 
described  by  Theodoret,  in  the  person  of  Eranistes,  particularly  in  the 
first  of  the  three  dialogues  bearing  this  title  ;  which  agrees  with  the 
declarations  of  Eutyches  at  the  council  of  Constantinople. 

f  When  Eutyches  declined  to  appear  personally  before  the  council  of 
Constantinople,  under  the  pretence  that  for  many  years  he  had  not  been 
wont  to  leave  his  cloister,  he  was  reminded  of  what  he  had  done  during 

the  Nestoriau  Controversies  :  E/  ya.^  rdri  tJta-ro^iov  Ivtuvrmv^ivov  <ry  uXnftta, 
vvlp  dXndna.;  litrfafa,  Totr/sp  ^aXXov  o/piitei  vvv  v-rlg  <ry;  aA»&/aj  KOA  t/vrlp 

luvTov  iliriX6tiv  ?  Concil.  Chalcedonens.  Act.  I.  f.  150.  Harduin. 
Concil.  T.  II. 
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those  of  like  disposition  among  the  Syrian  monks  ;  and,  by  the 
reports  which  these  latter  furnished  them,  their  zeal  was  still 
more  inflamed  against  the  revived  Nestorianism.  Accordingly, 
they  complained  aloud  at  the  renewed  error  of  those  who 
divided  the  one  and  only  Christ  into  two  Sons  of  God.* 

Though  Theodoret  loved  peace,  and  did  all  that  lay  in  his 
power  to  preserve  a  good  understanding  even  with  the  patri- 
arch Dioscurus,f  still  his  zeal  for  what  he  knew  to  be  the  truth 
did  not  allow  him  here  to  be  silent ;  for  he  saw  here  the  effort 
to  spread  abroad  doctrines  by  which  the  immutability  of  the 
divine  essence  was  infringed  on,  the  true  humanity  of  Christ 
denied,  and  the  doors  were  thrown  wide  open  for  Docetism, 
Gnosticism,  and  Apollinarianism,  in  the  mode  of  apprehend- 
ing the  doctrine  concerning  the  person  of  Christ.  Beyond 
question  it  was  a  rash  habit  of  imputing  consequences  which 
led  men  to  imagine  that  they  could  find  all  these  heretical  ten- 
dencies in  the  rude  and  exaggerated  expressions  of  these  untu- 
tored zealots  of  Constantinople ;  but  there  were  doubtless 
good  reasons  to  fear  that,  if  such  sensuous  forms  of  expression 
should  once  supplant  the  more  accurate  dogmatic  terminology, 
those  false  doctrines  and  tendencies  would  easily  find  in  them 
a  point  of  attachment.  And  it  might  actually  be  the  case  that 
many  among  those  people  were  led  by  their  fears  to  attribute 
too  much  to  the  human  element  in  the  life  of  Christ,  and, 
from  want  of  mental  cultivation,  fell  into  the  undeveloped 
form  of  doctrine  which,  before  the  more  accurate  determina- 
tions had  been  occasioned  by  means  of  Tertullian  and  Origen, 
had  prevailed  in  the  church.  Theodoret,  in  the  year  447,  be- 
lieved himself  in  duty  bound,  in  a  work  written  on  purpose,  to 
controvert  the  whole  Eutychian-Egyptian  type  of  doctrine ; 
and,  in  opposition  to  it,  to  unfold  and  defend  the  more  mild 
Antiochian  system,  according  to  which  the  one  only  Christ 
consists  of  two  natures  ever  to  be  distinguished  in  respect  to 
their  individualities,  united  with  each  other  in  a  personal  unity 
without  confusion  and  without  transformation.  |  Theodoret 

*  See,  e.g.,  Theodoret.  ep.  82  and  ep.  101. 

t  See  his  ep.  t)0  to  Dioscurus. 

j  His  work  entitled  \£u,nyr*s  or  voXvpooipof,  the  Beggar  or  the  Mul- 
tiform; because  he  accused  this  new  heresy  of  collecting  together  by 
begging  so  many  scraps  from  divers  old  erroneous  doctrines,  that  a  new 
one  had  grown  up  which  bordered  closely  on  several  of  the  older 
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showed  here  that  he  found  no  difficulty  in  transporting  himself 
into  the  mode  of  thinking  and  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Eutychian,*  whom  he  introduces  speaking  under  the  name  of 
the  beggar  (epajaorfa),  and  that  he  understood  how  to  dis- 
tinguish these  views  themselves  from  the  consequences  flowing 
from  them  when  consistently  carried  out.  He  purposely  cited, 
in  this  work,  against  his  adversaries,  such  authorities  alone  as 
were  recognized  by  themselves — passages,  for  instance,  from 
the  writings  of  Cyrill  of  Alexandria ;  and  he  abstained  from 
quoting  those  church-teachers  who  were  suspected  by  the 
opposite  party,  however  much  importance  he  attached  to  them 
himself — such,  for  instance,  as  Diodorus  and  Theodore.  The 
moderation  which  Theodoret  here  displayed  drew  upon  him,  it 
is  true,  many  reproaches  from  the  zealots  of  his  party ;  f  but 
by  this  moderation,  however,  the  entire  party  of  those  who 
were  zealous  for  the  doctrine  of  one  nature  in  Christ  could  in 
nowise  be  conciliated  :  they  saw  in  this  mode  of  representation, 
on  the  contrary,  nothing  but  a  revived  Nestorianism. 

Dioscurus  accused  Theodoret  before  the  patriarch  Domnus 
of  Antioch,  that,  as  had  been  reported  in  Egypt,  he  had,  in 
sermons  preached  there,  taught  a  doctrine  whereby  the  one 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  divided  into  two  Sons  of  God  ;  and  he 
afterwards  published  a  rude  letter  to  Theodoret  himself,  in 
which  he  accused  him  of  teaching  false  dotrines.  Theodoret 

heresies.  This  work  is  divided  into  three  dialogues :  in  the  first,  hence 
denominated  UT^IX-TOS,  he  treats  of  the  immutability  of  the  divine  es- 
sence ;  in  the  second,  atrvy^uToi,  of  the  distinctness  without  confusion  of 
the  two  natures ;  in  the  third,  0.^0.6^,  of  the  incapability  of  suffering 
pertaining  to  the  divine  nature. 

*  We  employ  this  designation  here  only  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  and 
to  express  the  thing  by  a  single  word,  though  an  honour  is  thereby 
ascribed  to  Eutyches  to  which  he  is  not  entitled ;  namely,  that  a  new 
and  peculiar  doctrinal  tendency  had  proceeded  from  him  as  its  author. 

t  See  his  noble  letter  to  the  bishop  Irenaeus,  ep.  16.  He  says  there 
that  the  only  thing  of  real  importance  was  to  hold  fast  to  those  concep- 
tions which  are  requisite  for  the  unfolding  of  the  truth,  and  that  men 
ought  to  avoid  terms  which  excite  controversy.  He  expressed  it  as  his 
wish,  that  the  whole  controversy  on  the  word  Storoxo;  had  never  arisen, 
on  <ri^i  TOUTOU  •ffot.ffa.  n  $iap.ei%ti  yiyiv/ira,i,  us  oux,  uty'tXiv.  His  conscience 
bore  him  witness,  that  he  had  submitted  to  this  accommodation,  not  for 
the  sake  of  worldly  aggrandisement,  not  through  any  desire  of  the  epis- 
copal honour,  which  had  occasioned  him  so  much  trouble ;  but  it  was 
his  aim  neither  to  say  nor  to  do  anything  to  please  this  man  or  that  man, 
but  to  edify  the  church  of  God,  and  to  please  its  bridegroom  and  Lord. 
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replied  in  a  letter  to  Dioscurus,  written  with  great  moderation 
and  forbearance.  He  begged  of  him  that  he  would  not  listen 
to  the  representations  of  one  side  only,  but  that  he  would  ex- 
amine the  matter  calmly  and  without  prejudice.  He  endea- 
voured, by  clear  and  accurate  explanations,  to  ward  off  the 
charges  with  which  he  had  been  assailed.  He  drew  up  a,  full 
confession  of  faith,  in  which  he  adopted  the  Egyptian  forms 
of  expression,  qualified  by  certain  precautionary  remarks,  as 
closely  as  he  was  able,  without  doing  violence  to  his  own  doc- 
trinal convictions ;  and  concluded  with  pronouncing  sentence 
of  condemnation  on  those  who  refused  to  call  Mary  the 
SeoTOKog,  and  on  those  who  called  Christ  a  mere  man,  or 
divided  the  only-begotten  into  two  Sons.*  But  Dioscurus 
received  Theodoret's  overtures  of  peace  in  bad  temper.  He 
allowed  monks  to  come  forth  publicly,  while  he  was  present  in 
the  church,  and  pronounce  'the  anathema  on  Theodoret ;  and 
he  himself  sanctioned  the  act. f  He  sent  deputies  to  Constan- 
tinople with  instructions  to  accuse  before  the  emperor  the 
whole  church  of  Eastern  Asia,  as  being  infected  with  Nesto- 
rianism.  Hence  Domnus  was  under  the  necessity  of  sending  a 
mission  to  Constantinople  for  the  purpose  of  defending  his 
church.  |  And  Theodoret  wrote,  in  defence  of  himself,  to  in- 
fluential men  in  church  and  state  at  the  imperial  residence. 
Now  it  is  true  that  no  new  investigation  or  new  decision  fol- 
lowed these  controversies.  But  still  we  see  how  much  could  be 
effected  by  the  influence  of  Dioscurus  ;  for  an  imperial  decree 
made  its  appearance,  directing  Theodoret,  inasmuch  as  he 
was  constantly  assembling  synods  at  Aritioch,  and  disturbing 
the  faith  of  the  orthodox,  to  keep  quiet  within  the  bounds  of 
his  own  diocese,  without  stirring  beyond  its  limits  or  visiting 
any  other  city.  Very  justly  might  Theodoret  complain  of 
this  arbitrary  and  inequitable  proceeding,  by  which,  without 
being  allowed  the  right  which  even  a  criminal  enjoys,  he  was 
condemned  unheard.  All  he  asked  for  was  a  calm  and  legal 
investigation  of  his  case ;  §  yet  this  was  but  a  prelude  to  the 
more  violent  outbreak  of  these  disputes  in  the  vicinity  of  the 

*  Ep.  83. 

t  See  Theodoret.  ep.  86  to  Flavian,  and  ep.  113  to  the  Roman  bishop, 
Leo  the  Great.  He  says  in  the  latter,  that  this  took  place  a  year  pre- 
vious to  the  second  Ephesian  church  assembly,  therefore  in  the  year  448. 

J  See  Theodoret,  ep.  92.  §  See  ep.  79,  etc. 
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court  itself.  Events  here  ensued  which  were  at  bottom  con- 
nected with  what  had  transpired  in  Syria  —  events  which,  in 
the  outset,  announced  an  altogether  different  issue  of  the  Nes- 
torian  controversies,  and  from  which  the  Syrian  bishops,  who 
were  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  state  of  things  at  the 
court  in  Constantinople,  were  hoping  that  a  favourable  turn 
would  be  given  to  their  cause,*  but  which  were  in  fact  destined 
to  serve  the  very  end  of  introducing  from  a  foreign  quarter  a 
sudden  and  violent  decision  of  the  contest. 

In  the  first  place,  an  attack  coming  from  another  side  was 
made  on  the  man  who  had  hitherto  acted  as  a  principal  organ 
of  the  party  of  Dioscurus,  namely,  the  abbot  Eutyches.  j 

In  the  year  448,  the  bishops  from  different  countries,  who 
happened  to  be  present  on  various  matters  of  business  at  Con- 
stantinople, met  there  in  an  ecclesiastical  assembly,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  patriarch;];  when  one  of  their  number  pre- 
sented a  formal  complaint  against  Eutyches  the  abbot.  The 
person  who  in  this  case  appeared  as  the  complainant  was  the 
bishop  Eusebius,  of  Doryleum  in  Phrygia  Salutaris,  a  man 
who  had  already,  as  a  layman,  in  the  civil  capacity  of  an  impe- 
rial commissioner  (agens  in  rebus),  manifested  his  zeal  for  the 
orthodox  faith  by  intermeddling  uncalled  for  in  the  Nestorian 
disputes  ;  and  perhaps  in  this  way  he  may  have  attained  to 
the  episcopal  dignity.  §  The  patriarch  Flavian  had  thus  far 

*  For  it  is  doubtless  to  the  condemnation  of  Eutyches  which  followed 
at  Constantinople,  that  what  Theodoret  says  in  ep.  82  refers  :  AVTOS  « 
xvgio;  tx,  TOU  ougavau  ^i'mv\J/s,  x.cti  ruv  <rvv  ervxo^etvrixv  ixpyvavrav  rtjv  truxo- 


f  The  patriarch  Domnus  of  Antioch  is  said  to  have  ventured  first  to 
accuse  this  person  by  name  before  the  emperor,  as  the  reviver  of  the 
Apollinarian  heresy,  who  had  been  bold  enough  to  condemn  Theodore 
and  Diodorus.  Perhaps  this  was  done  in  the  letter  which  he  wrote  to 
the  emperor  in  vindication  of  the  Oriental  church  :  see  above.  This 
accusation  by  Domuus  has  been  preserved  to  us  by  Facundus  of  Her- 
mione,  in  a  Latin  translation.  Defens.  trium  capitulor.  1.  VIII.  c.  5. 

J  A  ffuvolo;  IvZvfAotJffec,  as  it  was  called. 

§  In  the  breviculis  histories  Eutychianistarum,  or  the  gestis  de  nomine 
Acacii,  belonging  to  the  last  years  of  the  fifth  century,  it  is  said,  for  in- 
stance, of  this  Eusebius  :  Zelo  fidei,  quern  etiam  cum  agens  in  rebus 
esset,  ostendit  (ipse  enim  Nestorium  quoque  in  tempore  reprehendit  in 
ecclesia  rem  sacrilegam  praedicantem).  Sirmond.  opp.  II.  Paris,  f.  760. 
These  words,  by  themselves,  would  render  it  probable,  that  the  layman 
who  thus  interrupted  Nestorius  in  a  sermon  was  no  other  than  this  Euse- 
bius ;  arid  this  conjecture  is  confirmed  by  the  manner  in  which  Cyrill 
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taken  no  part  in  the  disputes  between  the  doctrinal  parties ; 
and  as  he  must  have  been  well  aware  of  the  great  influence 
possessed  by  the  Eutychian  monkish  party,  as  well  as  of  his 
own  critical  and  hazardous  situation  with  a  court  party  op- 
posed to  him,  which  might  easily  convert  Eutyches  into  an 
instrument  for  promoting  their  designs,  he  would  be  very  little 
inclined,  under  these  circumstances,  to  enlist  himself  in  such 
controversies.  He  sought,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  to 
crush  them  in  the  bud ;  and  sought  to  induce  the  bishop  Eu- 
sebius  to  give  up  his  suit.  He  begged  of  him  that  he  would 
but  make  one  visit  to  the  abbot  Eutyches  in  his  cell,  with  a 
purpose  of  coming  to  some  understanding  with  him,  and 
settling  the  terms  of  peace,  so  that  new  disturbances  might 
not  arise  in  the  church.*  But  as  Eusebius  could  not  be  per- 
suaded to  withdraw  his  complaint,  a  summons  was  served  upon 
Eutyches.  The  latter,  in  a  haughty  and  imperious  manner, 
at  first  declined  personally  to  obey  the  summons.  The  synod, 
after  the  third  summons,  were  about  to  proceed  with  him 
according  to  the  ecclesiastical  law,  as  one  who,  by  refusing  to 
appear,  had  confessed  that  he  was  guilty,  when  finally  he  pre- 
sented himself;  not  alone,  however,  but  accompanied  by  a 
large  train  of  monks,  soldiers,  and  notables  of  state,  who 
would  not  part  with  him  till  the  synod  gave  their  promise 

of  Alexandria  and  Marius  Mercator  express  themselves  in  mentioning 
the  above-related  incident,  naming  him  as  a  person  who  was  still  among 
the  laity  (rtXuv  UAV  Xatzot;  W,  qui  adhuc  inter  laicos  erat) ;  for  this  still 
seems  to  denote  that  he  did  not  continue  to  remain  a  layman,  which  suits 
the  case  of  this  Eusebius.  Nor  is  Garnier's  conjecture  improbable,  that 
the  same  Eusebius  was  author  of  the  first  formal  complaint  publicly 
posted  up  against  Nestorius  in  the  church  at  Constantinople,  in  which  the 
latter  was  compared  to  Paul  of  Samosata :  see  above.  For  it  is  said, 
indeed,  in  the  superscription,  that  it  came  from  the  clergy  of  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan  church  ;  but  in  the  complaint  itself,  one  individual  only 
speaks,  and  he  addresses  the  clergy  and  laity.  Moreover,  Leontius  of 
Byzantium  says(l.  III.  c.  Nestorianos  et  Eutychianos)  that  this  document 
proceeded  from  a  certain  Eusebius,  qui  tune  florebat  iu  judicandi  potes- 
tate,  but  who  afterwards  became  bishop  of  Doryleum.  The  first  remark 
should  be  corrected,  it  is  true,  by  the  breviculus;  for  the  agens  in 
rebus  possessed  no  judicial  powers.  Now  if  this  conjecture  is  correct, 
Eusebius,  while  a  minister  of  state,  must  have  already  busied  himself 
a  good  deal  with  the  study  of  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  and  hence 
would  be  the  more  zealous  about  them  when  he  became  a  bishop. 

*  "Iv«  (w   Ti'vee,  -rxXiv   Txpx^v   xxi   Sopvfiov  lyylvurSai   <r»7g  X^/irrav   Ixxhti- 

ff'wt.    See  Harduin.  T.  II.    Acta  Concil.  Chalc.  Acta  I.  f.  Ill,  E. 
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that  he  should  be  permitted  to  return  in  safety  to  his  cloister. 
At  the  same  time  appeared  one  of  the  emperor's  secretaries  of 
state  (Silentiarius),  with  a  letter  of  the  emperor,  in  which  the 
great  influence  of  the  party  of  Dioscurus  and  of  Eutyches,  and 
the  mistrust  which  these  men  had  contrived  to  inspire  in  the 
emperor's  mind  against  the  synod,  were  clearly  manifested. 
The  emperor  declared  it  to  be  his  will  that  the  creed  expressed 
by  the  fathers,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  at  Nice, 
and  at  Ephesus  when  Nestorius  was  deposed,  should  be  main- 
tained, and  that  nothing  should  be  done  which  tended  to 
detract  from  it.  This  declaration  was  without  meaning,  ex- 
cept it  implied  that  the  emperor  had  somehow  been  filled  with 
solicitude  lest  Eutyches  should  be  condemned  as  a  defender  of 
the  pure  doctrine  established  at  Nice  and  at  Ephesus.  And 
as  it  respects  the  clause  which  spoke  of  the  Ephesian  council, 
since  it  might  be  disputed  what  was  meant  by  the  Ephesian 
council,  the  point  was  left  thus  undetermined,  in  order  that  a 
great  deal  else  might  be  introduced,  as  it  might  suit  the 
designs  of  the  party  of  Dioscurus.  If  by  it  was  understood 
the  illegal  assembly  of  the  party  of  Cyrill,  then  there  would 
be  an  opportunity  of  introducing  also  Cyrill's  anathemas. 
"We  may  discern  here  the  same  plan  which  afterwards,  and  so 
long  as. the  influence  of  Dioscurus  predominated,  was  undevi- 
atingly  pursued. 

This  mistrust  of  the  emperor  towards  the  synod  was  still 
further  manifested,  and  in  a  way  certainly  disrespectful  to 
them,  by  the  fact  that  he  deemed  it  necessary,  as  he  declared 
in  the  letter  above  mentioned,  to  send  one  of  his  high  officers 
of  state,  the  patrician  Florentius,  a  man  approved  on  the  score 
of  his  orthodoxy,  to  attend  the  synod,  on  the  ground  expressly 
assigned,  that  the  matters  in  discussion  related  to  the  faith; 
hence  lie  was  not  merely  to  see  to  the  preservation  of  outward 
order,  which  was  hitherto  considered  to  be  the  business  of  the 
emperor's  commissioner,  but  also  to  watch  for  the  preservation 
of  sound  doctrine.  Insulting,  however,  as  this  letter  was  to 
the  synod,  it  was  yet  received  with  the  customary  loudly 
reiterated  demonstrations  of  applause,  and  the  adulation  even 
went  to  the  extreme  of  saluting  the  emperor  as  high  priest.* 

*  One  of  the  exclamations :  "  Many  years  to  our  high  priest  the 
emperor!"  riaXXa  ra  try  ru  a^it^tT  fia,<rit.t7.  See  Concil.  Chalc.  1.  c. 
f.  150,  D. 
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Eutyches  possessed  the  doctrinal  bent  which  we  have  de- 
scribed at  length  in  a  former  page :  he  professed  to  be 
unwilling  to  hold  to  anything,  except  what  he  found  expressly 
affirmed  in  the  holy  scriptures.  He  reverenced,  he  said,  the 
sayings  of  the  older  church-teachers  ;  but  they  could  not  pos- 
sess, in  his  view,  the  authority  of  a  rule  of  faith;  for  they 
were  not  free  from  error,  and  they  sometimes  contradicted  one 
another*  To  all  questions  proposed  to  him  concerning  Christ, 
he  had  always  ready  the  reply :  "  I  confess  him  to  be  my 
God,  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth :  his  essence  I  do  not  allow 
myself  to  wish  to  comprehend. "|  Finally,  on  being  pressed, 
he  declared  that  he  did  indeed  suppose  there  were  two  natures 
before  the  incarnation,  but  that  after  it  he  could  confess  but 
one  nature.  By  this,  beyond  all  question,  Eutyches  intended 
to  say,  as  that  which  was  meant  by  the  adherents  of  the  Alex- 
andrian system  of  doctrine,  that  two  natures  should  be  distin- 
guished in  conception ;  but  in  actual  manifestation  only  the 
one  nature  of  the  Logos  become  flesh  must  be  recognized. 
But  by  his  rude  form  of  expression  he  furnished  occasion,  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  for  many  suspicions  of  heresy,  to 
those  who  fastened  only  on  the  letter  of  the  expression — as 
though  he  believed  in  a  preexistence  of  Christ's  humanity,  and 
the  like.  Furthermore,  Eutyches  was  wont  to  call  the  body 
of  Christ  the  body  of  God ;  and  though  he  did  not  deny  that 
Christ  possessed  a  human  body,  yet  it  seemed  to  him  deroga- 
tory to  its  dignity,  as  the  body  of  God,  to  call  it  the  same  in 
essence  (6/ioouo-toe)  with  other  human  bodies.  A  certain 

*  These  were  the  words  which  Eutyches,  somewhat  earlier,  ad- 
dressed to  the  deputies  of  the  council  in  his  cloister.  The  original 
substance  of  his  declaration,  in  words,  cannot,  it  is  true,  be  precisely 
ascertained.  Eutyches  and  his  friends  asserted  that  his  words  had  not 
been  faithfully  reported.  And  the  deputies  themselves  did  allow  that 
they  might  have  taken  some  things  which  were  said  not  wholly  accord- 
ing to  their  literal  meaning.  The  party  of  Eutyches,  however,  had  a 
particular  interest  in  refusing  to  recognize  as  faithfully  reported  many 
things  which  seem  to  have  been  too  freely  expressed  for  the  faith  of  the 
church  grounded  on  outward  authority,  and  which  might  give  offence 
to  the  bishops.  It  is  clearly  manifest,  on  comparison,  that  the  difference 
between  the  original  form  of  the  expression  actually  employed  by  Euty- 
ches,, and  that  in  which  his  declaration  is  presented  in  the  acts  of  the 
council  of  Constantinople,  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  very  important  one. 
See  Harduin.  Concil.  f.  182. 

\fjt,a,vrcif   olx   I'ffiTpi'X'u. 
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mistaken  ana  undefined  feeling  of  reverence  kept  him  from 
this.  True,  he  would  have  found  no  difficulty  in  expressing 
himself  precisely  as  the  synod  required  that  he  should,  although 
he  had  hitherto  never  expressed  himself  thus  ;  but  yet  he  would 
not  consent  to  condemn  the  opposite  form  of  expression,  which 
in  truth  appeared  to  him  the  better  one.  Since,  then,  he  could 
not  make  up  his  mind  to  recognize  the  two  natures  in  Christ, 
nor  to  join  in  the  above-mentioned  formula  of  condemnation, 
the  synod  gave  sentence  against  him  that  he  should  be  divested 
of  all  his  spiritual  titles,  and  excommunicated  from  the  church. 
Flavian — who,  as  we  have  already  said,  had  from  the  very 
first  engaged,  not  without  solicitude,  in  this  whole  affair — 
must  have  been  well  aware  of  the  danger  into  which  he  was 
plunging,  by  proceeding  thus  against  the  head  of  a  monkish 
party  possessed  of  so  much  influence  at  court,  and  connected 
with  the  powerful  patriarch  of  Alexandria.  Even  as  the 
leader  of  that  monkish  clan  which  had  proved  to  be  so  influ- 
ential amidst  the  Nestorian  controversies,  Eutyches  was  a 
dangerous  man.*  But,  besides  this,  the  case  now  was,  that 
the  most  powerful  men  of  the  court,  the  eunuch,  and  chief 
lord  of  the  bedchamber,  Chrysaphius,  whose  influence  was  then 
unbounded,  and  Nomus,  the  most  eminent  of  the  officers  of 
state,  maintained  a  close  correspondence  with  the  patriarch 
Dioscurus,  and  consented  to  assist  in  the  promotion  of  his 
ends  ;  and  that  Chrysaphius  was  a  personal  friend  of  Eutyches, 
whom  he  respected  as  his  godfather,!  and  hostile  to  the  patri- 
arch Flavian,  with  whom  his  avarice  found  it  more  difficult  to 
drive  a  profitable  bargain  than  with  a  Dioscurus.  |  Chrysa- 

*  See  the  complaint  of  an  Alexandrian  presbyter  against  Dioscurus, 
in  Harduin  Concil.  T.  II.  f.  332.  Of  Nomus  it  is  here  said  :  Tan  ru 
TV;  o'ne.ovu.iiyi;  Iv  %££<nv  t%ov>ri  vrpoiyftura.  Theodoret  also  had  proofs  of 
the  unfavourable  disposition  of  the  patrician  Nomus  towards  his  party, 
as  two  letters  which  he  sent  him  were  not  answered.  See  ep.  26. 

Eusebius  of  Doryleum  shows,  by  a  remarkable  expression  of  his 
during  the  proceedings  at  Constantinople,  how  much  reason  he  had  to 
fear  the  power  of  Eutyches.  "  I  fear  his  running  about,''  says  he;  "I 
am  poor,  he  has  money ;  he  threatens  me  with  exile,  he  already  depicts 

to   me    the    Oa-SlS."      As^a/xa    O.VTOV    -r?iv    v<£ioovft'/iv,   'iyu    TTIVW;    !//£/,    Ityatotv 
fie}  a.TUAt~  ^r/fAura   «'%£/,   KVK&yoctQu  pot   r^n   <rr,v  "Oxfftv.      See  acta  Con- 

cil.  Chalc.  Harduin.  T.  II.  f.  162,  E. 

f  See  Liberal,  breviar.  c.  xi. 

I  See  Theophau.  Chronograph,  ed.  Venet.  f.  68.  Chrysaphius,  accord- 
ing to  this  historian,  had  invited  the  emperor  to  require  of  the  patriarch 
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phius  was  at  the  head  of  a  court-party  opposed  to  the  influ- 
ence of  Pulcheria,  the  emperor's  sister  ;  and  the  latter  was  a 
patroness  of  Flavian.  Chrysaphius,  having  succeeded  then  in 
forming  a  league  with  the  empress  Eudocia  against  Pulcheria, 
and  in  depriving  the  latter  of  her  influence,  and  finally  remov- 
ing her  entirely  from  the  court,  was  now  armed  with  all 
necessary  power  to  proceed  against  the  patriarch.  It  might 
well  be,  therefore,  that  the  whole  contest,  if  not  instigated  by 
his  own  secret  arts  and  those  of  Dioscurus,  yet  furnished  him 
with  a  welcome  occasion  for  prosecuting  a  plan  which  had 
been  devised  before. 

The  way  in  which  Eutyches  presented  himself  before  the 
assembly  plainly  showed  that  he  was  conscious  of  being  able  to 
depend  on  the  assistance  of  a  powerful  party.  Thus  it  became 
known,  even  in  distant  lands,  how  much  Flavian  had  hazarded 
by  this  mode  of  proceeding.  The  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  two  natures  in  Syria  saw  in  this  case  a  triumph  of  the  truth, 
which  they  attributed  to  the  zeal  and  courage  of  Flavian  over- 
coming the  fear  of  human  power ;  and  they  sent  messages  to 
assure  him  of  their  sympathy  and  joy  on  the  occasion.* 

But  Eutyches  applied  to  the  emperor  with  a  petition,  de- 
manding a  new  trial.  He  endeavoured  to  show  that,  in  the 
proceedings  against  him,  the  prescribed  legal  forms  had  been 
violated  ;  that  the  sentence  of  condemnation  had  been  already 
prepared  before  he  was  tried ;  and  that,  in  the  drawing  up  of 
the  protocol,  many  things  had  been  stated  that  were  untrue. 
The  emperor  received  the  petition,  and  ordered  a  revision  of 
the  earlier  proceedings.  But  as  Flavian,  with  all  his  respect 
for  the  emperor,  yet  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  influenced  in 
the  least  in  his  judicial  proceedings  by  fear  of  the  imperial 
power,  the  revision  resulted  in  a  confirmation  of  the  sentence 
pronounced  upon  Eutyches. 

Flavian  a  present  in  gold  («vXay/V)  on  the  occasion  of  his  entering  into 
his  office.  Flavian  sent  him  an  episcopal  gift,  consecrated  bread,  (tlXoy'ux. 
in  another  sense,)  with  which,  however,  Chrysaphius  was  not  satisfied. 
As  it  is  intimated  in  Theophanes  (1.  c.)  that  Flavian  took  the  part  of 
certain  Alexandrian  clergy,  Cyrill's  relations,  persecuted  by  Dioscurus, 
in  opposition  to  Chrysaphius,  who  here  acted  in  subserviency  to  the 
revengeful  spirit  of  Dioscurus,  while  he  sought  at  the  same  time  to 
gratify  his  own  avarice,  (see  Harduin.  1.  c.)  we  may  perhaps  find  in  this 
also  a  reason  for  the  hatred  of  both  these  men  to  Flavian. 

*  Theodoret.  ep.  11. 

VOL.  IV.  P 
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This  was,  however,  by  no  means  the  end  of  the  business  : 
it  was  rather  but  the  beginning  of  greater  and  more  general 
commotions  in  the  Eastern  church.  Eutyches  had  already, 
during  the  proceedings  at  Constantinople,  let  fall  an  ex- 
pression, from  which  his  ulterior  designs  might  have  been 
conjectured.  He  had  said  he  would  consent  to  profess  his 
belief  in  the  two  natures  of  Christ,  if  the  bishops  of  Alex- 
andria and  of  Rome  would  also  approve  of  it.  The  sentiments 
of  his  ally  Dioscurus  were  well  known  to  him ;  and  he  ex- 
pected to  be  upheld  by  the  Roman  bishop,  judging  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  predecessors  of  that  bishop  had  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  monkish  party  in  the  contest  with  Nestorius. 
But  he  did  not  consider  that  the  doctrines  of  Nestorius  might 
be  opposed  from  some  other  point  of  view  than  that  of  the 
Monophysites.  Eutyches  himself  wished  to  have  that  ex- 
pression considered  as  an  appeal  to  a  general  council  to  be 
attended  by  both  the  other  patriarchs.  This  appeal  to  another 
council  was  thenceforward  the  mark  at  which  he  constantly 
aimed.  Of  this  he  spoke  in  his  letter  to  the  Roman  bishop, 
Leo  the  Great,  complaining  that  Nestorianism  was  starting 
up  afresh.  Of  this  he  treated  also  in  his  conferences  with  the 
emperor  ;  and  the  emperor,  already  reminded  from  those  at 
Alexandria  that  new  and  energetic  measures  were  required  in 
order  to  supplant  the  reviving  Nestorianism,  was  therefore 
easily  induced  to  comply  with  Eutyches*  request.  Already, 
when  the  revision  of  this  matter  at  Constantinople  was  ordered 
by  the  emperor,  arrangements  were  at  the  same  time  in  pro- 
gress for  assembling  a  general  council,  which  should  pass 
definitive  sentence  on  all  the  matters  in  dispute.* 

Flavian,  however,  was  desirous  of  preventing  the  convo- 
cation of  a  new  council  of  this  sort.  In  his  view,  no  such 
assembly  was  needed,  since  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  as 
hitherto  expressed,  was  sufficiently  decided  against  Eutyches. 
This,  we  must  allow,  was  not  necessarily  clear  to  all ;  for 
nothing,  at  least  in  the  public  declarations  of  the  church,  had 
been  expressly  determined  on  the  points  in  dispute ;  as  the 

*  The  remark  of  a  bishop,  from  which  we  may  see  that  all  this  was 
only  intended  as  a  provisory  transaction :  E<  *«}  ra.  ^a/uW*  oixou^tvixr 

\KlXivv6n  y'w<aGu.i  cruvo^as  KOU  <jrt(fiuXa.x.TKi  TO.  xctioiu-Tsoo,  TUV  irpKyfjudruv  Iv 
i*£/v»J  T*5  ffuvo^y  xett  p,sri<rra,l.riirtt,v  ffbhXoi.  Cone.  Chalc.  Harduin.  T.  II. 
f.  176,  D. 
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antagonism  between  the  doctrines  of  the  Antiochian  and  the 
Alexandrian  church  had  not  as  yet  been  resolved  by  any  public 
decisions  ;  and  the  articles  of  agreement  entered  into  with  Cyrill, 
which  might  pass  for  such  conciliation,  had  from  the  first  been 
differently  construed  by  tKe  different  parties.  Beyond  question, 
in  the  existing  state  of  feeling  of  which  we  have  spoken  above, 
and  with  the  known  disposition  of  Dioscurus,  and  the  mighty 
influence  of  his  party,  which  was  also  the  party  of  Eutyches, 
no  good  could  be  expected  from  a  new  general  synod.  Hence 
Flavian  called  upon  the  Roman  bishop,  Leo  the  Great,  to  use 
his  authority  also  to  prevent  the  assembling  of  another  general 
council,  lest  all  the  churches  should  be  thrown  into  dis- 
turbance.* These  words  show  what  prospects  were  anticipated 
from  the  council  in  question  ;  and  similar  were  the  expecta- 
tions of  all  unprejudiced  men  who  were  honestly  solicitous  for 
the  welfare  of  the  church. 

But  Flavian  could  not  obtain  what  he  desired.  The  emperor 
could  not  forgive  him  for  condemning  Eutyches,  which  from 
the  first  was  contrary  to  his  will  ;  and  for  this  very  reason  he 
became  more  closely  connected  with  the  opposite  party,  under 
whose  supremacy  the  general  council  was  to  be  placed. 

The  manner  in  which  this  new  council,  the  second  general 
council  of  Ephesus,  appointed  to  meet  at  Ephesus  in  the  year 
449,  was  first  announced  by  the  emperor,  and  the  arrangement 
of  its  course  of  proceedings,  could  but  serve  to  deepen  the 
solicitude  which  had  been  awakened  at  the  outset  ;  since  it 
was  plainly  manifest  that  the  emperor  had  a  perfect  under- 
standing with  Dioscurus,  and  that  the  assembly  was  to  be 
used  by  the  latter  and  his  party  only  as  an  instrument  for  the 
accomplishment  of  a  plan  which  had  already  been  prepared. 
In  his  ordinance,  addressed  to  this  synod,  the  emperor  declared 
that,  as  the  patriarch  Flavian  had  stirred  up  a  dispute  con- 
cerning the  doctrines  of  faith  with  the  abbot  Eutyches,  he, 
the  emperor,  had  taken  great  pains  to  suppress  the  disorders 
which  had  arisen,  and  for  this  reason  had  often  sent  to  the 
patriarch  ;  for,  in  his  opinion,  the  true  faith  had  been  suf- 
ficiently established  by  what  had  been  taught  by  the  fathers 
at  Nice  and  at  Ephesus.  But  as  the  patriarch  was  not  to  be 
moved  by  his  repeated  entreaties  that  he  would  abstain  from 
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these  disputes,  therefore  the  emperor  had  not  deemed  it  safe 
to  let  such  a  controversy  be  managed  without  calling  in  the 
assistance  of  all  the  most  eminent  bishops  from  all  countries  ; 
and  hence  this  general  council  had  been  convoked  for  the 
purpose  of  investigating  the  whole  matter  anew,  and  of  ex- 
tirpating every  devilish  root;*  for  the  purpose  of  thrusting 
the  adherents  of  the  blasphemies  of  the  godless  Nestorius  out 
of  the  church,  and  of  ordering  that  the  orthodox  doctrine 
should  be  maintained  with  unshaken  constancy.  Dioscurus 
was  nominated  by  the  emperor  president  of  the  council  ;  and 
his  assessors  were  to  be  the  bishops  Juvenalis  of  Jerusalem 
and  Thalassius  of  Caesarea  in  Cappadoeia.  The  last,  how- 
ever, were  mentioned  in  such  a  way  as  made  it  sufficiently 
evident  that  they  were  to  be  used  only  as  the  tools  of  Dios- 
curus ;  for  it  was  said  of  both  those  bishops  that  they,  and  all 
such  warm  friends  of  orthodoxy,  would  be  of  the  same  mind 
with  Dioscurus.  The  judges  of  Eutyches  —  for  example,  the 
patriarch  Flavian  —  should  attend  the  council,  not  as  judges, 
however,  nor  as  voters,  but  in  order  to  learn  the  decision  of 
the  council,  which  was  to  investigate  the  matter  anew. 
Already,  in  the  first  letters  missive,  the  emperor  had  ordered 
that  Theodoret  should  be  present  only  on  condition  it  should 
be  deemed  good  by  the  whole  assembly  ;  but,  in  case  of  any 
difference  of  opinion  on  this  point,  he  should  remain  excluded. 
By  this  it  was  very  clearly  announced  beforehand,  that  Theo- 
doret was  not  to  be  admitted.  Yet  too  many  apprehensions 
were  still  entertained  of  the  influence  of  the  well-merited 
esteem  in  which  that  excellent  man  stood  with  many.  For 
this  reason,  in  his  letter  to  Dioscurus,  the  emperor  declared 
why  he  had  nominated  him  to  be  president  of  the  assembly, 
"  Because  it  might  happen  that  numbers  inclined  to  Nesto- 
rianism  would  take  every  pains  to  bring  it  about,  in  some 
way  or  other,  that  Theodoret  should  attend  the  council.  On 
this  account  Dioscurus  only  should  decide  that  point  ;  for 
those  who  ventured  to  add  or  take  away  anything  from  the 
doctrines  of  faith,  as  they  had  been  established  at  Nice,  and 
afterwards  at  Ephesus,  ought  to  have  no  voice  at  the  synod, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  subjected  to  its  judicial  sentence." 


S/a/3a>.<*»jv  txxe-^cti  p'l^av,  i.  e.,  as  is,  in  fact,  immediately  after- 
wards explained,  the  devilish  heresy  of  Nestorius. 
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While  all  the  opponents  of  the  Alexandrian  system  of  faith 
were  thus  plainly  enough  excluded  from  the  synod  as  Nesto- 
rians,  the  other  party,  on  the  contrary,  were  favoured  in 
the  most  arbitrary  manner.  The  emperor  directed,  "  Because, 
in  many  districts  of  the  East,  the  orthodox  Archimandrites  * 
were  in  controversy  with  the  bishops,  who  were  said  to  be 
infected  with  the  Nestorian  blasphemy,  therefore,  the  abbot 
Barsumas,  as  their  representative,  should  have  a  seat  and  a 
voice  at  the  council."  The  emperor  had  appointed  two  civil 
officers, — men,  as  he  declared,  of  approved  orthodoxy, — to 
attend  the  proceedings  as  his  plenipotentiaries.  In  the  in- 
structions given  to  them,  they  were  directed,  in  case  they 
observed  any  one  creating  disturbance  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
holy  faith,  to  place  such  person  in  safe  custody,  and  report 
the  fact  to  the  emperor ;  that  is,  they  were  authorized  to 
remove  every  man  who  was  bold  enough  to  express  freely  his 
own  convictions  in  opposition  to  the  Alexandrian  monophy- 
sitism. 

In  correspondence  with  these  arrangements  was  the  actual 
course  of  this  council,  justly  branded  in  the  history  of  the 
church  with  the  title  robber-synod  (avvodoQ  X^orpifti)').  Dios- 
curus  here  ruled  supreme,  by  his  vote,  which  was  paramount 
to  every  other ;  by  the  influence  of  the  imperial  commissioners, 
which  gave  meaning  and  force  to  his  threats ;  by  the  fanatical 
violence  of  his  Egyptian  party,  and  particularly  of  the  great 
body  of  monks  who  attended  Barsumas,  whose  fierce  shouts 
might  well  give  reason  to  apprehend  that  they  were  capable 
of  any  outrage  ;  by  a  troop  of  brawny  hospital  waiters  (para- 
bolani),  and  soldiers,  who  were  admitted  into  the  assembly  for 
the  purpose  of  intimidating  refractory  members  seated  before 
them  ;•)•  and  finally,  through  the  cowardice  or  entire  want  of 
character  shown  by  so  many  bishops,  to  whom  the  truth  was 
not  the  highest  of  all  interests.  Nothing  could  be  more  con- 

*  The  very  party  with  which,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  Theodore  t 
and  his  friends  had  so  many  contests. 

|  The  bishop  Basil  of  Seleucia,  in  Isauria,  said  to  Dioscurus,  at  the 
council  of  Chalcedon,  in  excuse  of  what  he  had  done  contrary  to  his  own 
convictions,  at  the  council  of  Ephesus  :  noXX»jv  \xHr<rhoa.s  «/*Tv  T«TI  iva-yxnv 

Triv  f&iv  \yv6iV)   TW   o\    t*oo6tV)    T*JV    3s    tivo  TYI;    y^ufftnn;   ir'ou'    ilirtTg'f%ov   yci(> 

il;    Triv   i»K^.viffioiv   ffr^otTieurat,!   fj,iTct    'ortXtav  x.ut.}    £<V»jx£<V«v   el   /u,av«^«VT£j   fttTce, 

Rxcffouutx,  »et,t  o'«  ?r«P«/3«A.«v8/j  *ai  orXsj^sj  aXAo  foXv.  Concil.  Chalc.  act. 
I.  f.  213, 1.  c. 
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trary  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  than  the  fanaticism  which 
actuated  the  dominant  party  in  this  council  in  favour  of  certain 
dogmatic  formulas  of  conception,  in  which  men  dreamed  of 
possessing  Christ,  who  is  spirit  and  life,  though  in  temper  and 
action  they  denied  him.  Theodoret  relates*  that,  when  the 
assembly  were  about  to  bring  a  formal  complaint  against  a 
bishop  who  was  accused  of  unchastity  and  various  other  crimes, 
the  president  Dioscurus  dismissed  the  whole  matter,  remarking : 
"If  you  have  a  complaint  against  his  orthodoxy,  we  shall  receive 
it ;  but  we  have  not  come  here  to  pass  judgment  on  unchastity." 
Theodoret  takes  this  occasion  to  set  forth  the  character  of  the 
synod.  "  They  were  for  acting,"  he  said,  "  as  if  Christ  had 
merely  prescribed  a  rule  of  faith,  without  giving  rules  of 
practice."  Some  examples  from  the  proceedings  may  serve  to 
verify  this  description. 

The  general  plan  which  Dioscurus  pursued  at  this  council 
was  the  same  which  he  had  thus  far  been  prosecuting  by  his 
subservient  instruments — to  condemn  whatever  was  opposed  to 
the  Alexandrian  system  of  doctrine,  as  a  heretical  innovation 
over-stepping  the  determinations  of  doctrine  settled  at  the 
councils  of  Nice  and  of  Ephesus.  He  opened  the  proceedings 
by  declaring  that  the  council  of  Nice  and  the  council  of 
Ephesus  had  both  established  the  same  creed ;  everything  had 
on  these  occasions  been  settled  in  an  unalterable  manner. 
Accursed  be  he  who  would  unsettle  again,  and  subject  to  new 
examination,  what  had  there  been  determined !  This  propo- 
sition was  received  with  shouts  of  approbation  like  the  following : 
"  On  this  depends  the  salvation  of  the  world  !  God  save  the 
bishop  Dioscurus,  the  great  guardian  of  the  faith  !"  He  then 
cited  the  passage  in  1  Sam.  ii.  25,  from  which  the  misappre- 
hended distinction  had  been  drawn  between  sins  against  God 
and  sins  against  man,  and  the  perverted  principle  that  here- 
sies were  sins  of  far  deeper  dye  than  all  others.  And  he  added, 
applying  this  principle  to  the  present  case:  "If  the  Holy 
Ghost  then  dwelt  with  our  fathers,  and  determined  whatever 
was  determined,  then  he  who  has  introduced  any  alterations 
here  has  proved  himself  to  be  a  despiser  of  the  divine  grace." 
This  also  was  received  "as  the  voice  of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  as 
the  synod  expressed  it  in  their  shout  of  applause.  The  very 
announcement  of  the  proposition,  that  Christ  consists  of  two 
*  Ep.  147  ad  Joannem  Germaniciae. 
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natures,  produced  such  an  excitement  that  all  the  Egyptian 
bishops,  and  the  whole  throng  of  monks  that  accompanied 
Barsumas,  exclaimed,  "  Divide  asunder  the  man  himself  who 
speaks  of  two  natures.  He  who  speaks  of  two  natures  is  a 
Nestorius."  When  the  bishop  Eusebius  of  Doryleum  attempted 
to  explain  the  doctrine  of  two  natures  in  Christ,  many  voices 
exclaimed,  "  Burn  Eusebius  ;  let  him  be  burnt  alive.  As  he  has 
cut  asunder  Christ,  so  let  him  be  cut  asunder."*  Such  excla- 
mations, with  the  sight  of  the  soldiers  and  the  ferocious  monks, 
were  quite  sufficient  to  stupify  many  who  otherwise  would  not 
have  given  their  assent  to  the  propositions  of  Dioscurus. 
Thrown  off  from  their  self  possession,  and  hurried  along  against 
their  will,  they  repeated  by  rote  whatever  was  prescribed  to 
them.f 

True,  the  bishops  who  attended  this  Ephesian  synod  had 
strong  inducements  afterwards,  at  the  council  of  Chalcedon, 
to  exaggerate  the  scenes  of  violence  which  there  occurred,  in 
palliation  of  their  own  conduct  on  that  occasion ;  and,  besides, 
many  contradictions  may  be  detected  in  their  remarks ;  but 
still  it  is  clear  that  force  was  resorted  to  in  various  ways  to 
compel  men  to  subscribe  the  decisions  of  the  council ;  that  the 
bishops  were  kept  confined  for  a  whole  day  in  the  church ;  that 
they  were  menaced  by  soldiers  and  monks  till  they  had  sub- 
scribed ;  and  that  blank  papers  were  laid  before  them  for  their 
signature,  which  could  afterwards  be  filled  up  with  whatever 
the  leaders  chose.  J 

After  Dioscurus  had  thus  carried  through  the  principle  that 
the  Nicene-Ephesian  creed  was  alone  valid,  the  canon  estab- 
lished at  the  first  council  of  Ephesus  was  now  confirmed  anew, 
that  whoever  taught  or  endeavoured  to  introduce  anything 
different  from  these  articles,  should,  if  a  bishop  or  ecclesiastic, 
be  deposed  from  his  spiritual  office ;  and,  if  a  layman,  excom- 
municated from  the  church.  This  law  was  next  applied  in  a 
wholly  arbitrary  manner,  and  without  any  trial  of  the  cases,  to 
the  bishops  Flavian  and  Eusebius.  Inasmuch  as  these  bishops 

*  Concil.  Chalc.  act.  I.  f.  162,  E. 

f  A  bishop,  Basil  of  Seleucia,  says  himself  afterwards,  at  the  council 
of  Chalcedon,  in  his  Own  excuse:  Taa-oi/ros  \yinro  X^OTOS,  u<rrt  fuyruv 
r,(i,ut  TivK-^STivcti  rtiv  $u%riv  ....  d.%Xvos  $i  vrXwpeafaig  tirtov.  F.  102. 

I  F.  94.    Theodoret  also  says,  soon  after  these  events :  T*v 
oi  •rXiiffToi  fimerSivrts  ffuvifavro.     Ep.  142. 
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had  deviated  on  almost  every  point  from  this  creed,  and  thus 
excited  disturbances  and  scandal  in  all  countries,  they  had  of 
themselves  incurred  those  established  and  unalterable  penalties, 
and  should  be  deposed  from  their  spiritual  office.*  Many  who 
were  impelled  by  their  fears  to  acquiesce  in  these  judgments, 
quieted  their  consciences  with  the  reflection  that  at  least  no  new 
doctrines  had  been  proposed,  to  which  they  were  forced  to  give 
their  assent ;  for  the  only  point  in  question  was  whether  they 
should  hold  fast  the  form  of  doctrine  set  forth  in  the  Nicene 
and  Ephesian  councils.  But  they  would  not  distinctly  look  at 
the  fact  that  Flavian  and  Eusebius  were  at  any  rate  deposed 
solely  on  grounds  of  doctrine.!  Accordingly,  those  very 
bishops  who  had  taken  part  in  the  council  of  Constantinople 
under  Flavian  gave  their  assent  to  these  decrees.  Even  the 
patriarch  Domnus,  of  Antioch,  who,  on  account  of  the  position 
which  he  held  in  the  church,  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Orientals, 
was  persuaded  to  yield  with  the  rest,  heedless  of  the  warnings 
which  the  excellent  Theodoret,  with  a  wise  foresight  of  the 
future,  gave  him  when  the  council  was  about  to  be  opened.J 
But  this  compliance  could  not  avail  him.  Dioscurus  could  not 
for  this  forgive  him  his  opposition  to  the  Cyrillian  anathemas ; 
and,  being  compelled  by  sickness  to  withdraw  from  the  coun- 
cil, sentence  of  deposition  was  pronounced  afterwards  also 


*  When  that  canon  was  brought  forward  by  Dioscurus,  several  bishops 
remarked  at  once,  that  the  deposition  of  Flavian  was  the  real  object  at 
bottom.  And  when,  soon  after,  Dioscurus  actually  proposed  this  depo- 
sition, many  of  the  bishops  arose,  and  clasping  his  knees,  begged  him  to 
desist  from  that  judgment.  One  of  the  bishops  alleged  the  very  charac- 
teristic reason,  that  he  too  had  presbyters,  and  should  therefore  be 
cautious  how  he  let  a  bishop  be  deposed  for  the  sake  of  a  presbyter.  But 
Dioscurus  remained  firm ;  he  would  rather  let  his  tongue  be  cut  out,  he 
said,  than  pass  any  other  sentence,  and  he  threatened  to  call  upon  the 
imperial  commissioners.  Dioscurus  asserted,  it  is  true,  that  this  whole 
account  of  the  matter,  given  by  some  bishops  at  the  council  of  Chal- 
cedon,  was  fa'se,  and  appealed  to  witnesses.  But  he  may  have  easily 
forgotten  himself  what  he  had  said  in  the  heat  of  passion  ;  and  as  a 
matter  of  course,  such  things  were  not  entered  on  the  minutes  of  the 
scribes.  A  great  deal  in  those  remarks  bears  at  least  an  impress  too  dis- 
tinctly characteristic  to  be  liable  to  the  suspicion  of  having  been  invented. 
Concil.  Chalc.  act.  I.  f.  215. 

f    Myibspttav   yty-.vriff6xi   tnp'i  TO   Voyp.ec.   xctnaropieiv.      Ep.  147. 

j  See  Theodoret,  ep.  112.  Theodoret  here  very  justly  reminds  the 
patriarch,  that  no  good  had  come  of  all  the  previous  councils. 
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upon  him.*  The  same  sentence  was  passed  upon  Theodoret, 
and  several  others  who  were  among  the  most  worthy  bishops 
of  the  East. 

By  an  imperial  edict,  Theodoret  was  also  removed  from  his 
diocese,  and  obliged  to  retire  to  the  cloister  where  he  had 
received  his  early  education.  His  enemies  endeavoured  so  to 
contrive  it  that  he  should  be  deprived  even  of  the  necessaries 
of  Hfe ;  arid  many  were  so  awed  by  the  power  of  the  dominant 
party  that  they  dared  not  interfere  in  his  behalf,  j  There  were, 
however,  a  few  pious  bishops  who  vied  with  each  other  in  testi- 
fying their  affection  for  a  man  who  was  thus  suffering  for  the 
truth.  Theodoret,  who  was  accustomed  to  moderate  his  bodily 
wants,  and  needed  but  very  little  to  sati>fy  them,  declined 
most  of  the  gifts  which  were  offered  him,  writing  to  his  friends 
— "  that  the  God  who  gave  the  very  ravens  their  abundance  of 
food,  had  provided  him  thus  far  with  all  that  was  needful  for 
his  support. "J  When  we  compare  the  spirit  of  ambition  and 
violence  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  servile  compliance  and  cow- 
ardice on  the  other,  exhibited  by  so  many  bishops  of  the  East, 
with  the  firmness  rising  above  all  fear  of  man,  the  tranquil 
composure  amid  all  the  storms  of  the  times,  and  the  confidence 
of  faith  in  contending  for  the  truth,  which  shine  forth  in  this 
example  of  Theodoret,  the  striking  contrast  leaves  upon  us  but 
a  still  more  agreeable  impression  of  his  character.§ 

*  See  Liberatus,  cap.  12.  Dioscurus  brought  in  evidence  against  him 
a  letter  in  which  he  had  declared  against  the  anathemas,  though  certainly 
in  very  moderate  terms  (eo  quod  essent  obscura). 

f  He  writes  himself,  ep.  134:  E<  WVTSS  TKLKTW  t%r,Xuffeiv  T»?V  upoT'/ir*, 
cvdiv  irtgov  •jvriXuvrt'ro,  w  £uvra$  fjulv  i/vr'  Ivdtict;  a.va.Xca6^voc,i^  Tt^tunnruvn;  B£ 
Mrtj  TU(pM  -XKeaSioSriva,!,  aXXa  x-vveiiv  KO.\  Sripuv  yivttr6a,i  BO'PKV. 

I   Ep.  123. 

§  A  few  characteristic  facts  selected  from  his  letters  may  here  serve  as 
illustrations.  When  he  first  received  the  tidings  of  his  deposition,  he 
wrote:  (ep.  21 :)  "  All  the  sufferings  we  meet  for  the  sake  of  the  divine 
doctrines  are  very  welcome  to  us.  It  cannot  be  otherwise,  if  we  truly 
believe  in  the  promises  of  our  Lord,  that  the  sufferings  of  this  present 
time  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory  which  shall  be 
revealed  in  us.  Rom.  viii.  18.  But  why  do  I  mention  the  enjoyment  of 
future  blessings?  For  even  though  no  reward  were  bestowed  on  the 
combatants,  yet  the  truth,  itself  alone,  were  enough  to  move  its  friends  to 
encounter  with  all  joy  every  danger  in  its  behalf."  He  then  proceeds  to 
unfold  in  a  beautiful  manner,  from  the  epistles  of  Paul,  from  the  passage  in 
Rom.  viii.  35 — 38,  how  the  apostle  asked  for  no  recompense,  but  the  love 
of  the  Saviour  was  to  him  more  than  all  recompense ; — the  doctrine, 
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Thus,  then,  the  party  of  Dioscurus,  by  availing  itself  of  the 
power  of  the  court,  had  succeeded  in  crushing  the  Oriental 
church.  Some  changed  their  faith  with  the  change  of  circum- 
stances, and  bowed  the  knee  to  the  dominant  party.*  Others, 
although  they  remained  faithful  to  the  truth  themselves,  yet 
dared  not  lift  up  their  voice  in  its  defence.  The  men  of  free 
and  fearless  spirit  were  separated  from  their  churches  and 
banished.  In  this  lamentable  state  of  things,  but  one  refuge 
was  left  to  the  oppressed  church  of  the  East,  namely,  to  appeal 
for  redress  to  the  western  church,  which  had  remained  free 
from  the  influence  of  the  political  power,  and  had  not  been 
affected  by  any  of  these  contests  ;  and  especially  to  the  bishop 
of  the  ancient  capital  of  the  world,  through  whose  all-powerful 
influence  at  the  court  of  the  Roman  emperor,  they  might  hope 
to  receive  assistance  also  from  the  latter  quarter. 

This  important  station  in  the  church  was  then  occupied  by 
Leo  the  Great,  a  person  of  great  energy  and  firmness  of  cha- 
racter. Leo  had  from  the  first  been  drawn  into  some  partici- 
pation in  these  controversies.  Eutyches,  in  the  first  place, 
and  then  Flavian,  had  had  recourse  to  him.  As  soon  as  he 
obtained  exact  information  respecting  the  subject  of  the  dis- 
pute with  Eutyches,  he  acquiesced  in  the  sentence  of  condem- 
nation passed  on  his  doctrine,  and  simply  expressed  a  wish 
that  gentle  methods  might  be  employed  to  induce  Eutyches  to 
recant,  and,  if  he  could  not  be  persuaded,  that  he  might  be 
forgiven.  He  afterwards  wrote  Flavian  a  letter  constituting 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  doctrines  of  faith,  in  which  he 
endeavoured  to  prescribe  the  law  for  the  decision  of  those 

pre-eminently  shining  through  the  writings  of  the  Antiochian  church- 
teachers,  of  disinterested  love :  Those  who  counselled  him  to  be  silent, 
and  yield  to  the  times, — a  so-called  eixoveftioc, — he  repelled,  opposing 
to  them  the  precepts  of  holy  writ,  which  require  the  bold  annunciation  of 
the  truth ;  and  he  reminds  them  of  that  truth  worthy  of  all  acceptation, 
that  none  of  the  other  cardinal  virtues  can  avail  anything  without  for- 
titude, ep.  122.  In  predicting  the  judgment  of  God  which  awaited  the 
authors  of  injustice,  he  only  expressed  the  wish,  that  they  might  season- 
ably desist  from  their  wrong-doing,  "  that  we  may  not  be  compelled  to 
sorrow  over  them  when  we  see  them  suffering  punishment."  Ep.  124. 
"  What  can  be  more  feeble  than  they  are  who  lack  the  truth?"  he  writes, 
ep.  129. 

*  Of  such  Theodoret  says,  ep.  147 :    Hoioi  voXvvoSi 
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disputes,  and  unfolded  in  detail  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of 
Christ,  as  one  person  in  two  natures,  both  retaining  unaltered 
their  respective  attributes,  but  acting  in  union  with  each  other ; 
and  to  this  letter  he  constantly  refers  in  all  his  succeeding  com- 
munications. The  emperor  Theodosius  having  invited  him  to 
take  a  part  in  the  Ephesian  council,  he  sent,  as  his  deputies, 
the  bishop  Julius  of  Puteoli,  the  presbyter  Renatus,  the  deacon 
Hilarus,  and  the  notaiy  Dulcitius.  These  deputies  witnessed 
the  scenes  of  violence  which  were  exhibited  at  that  synod ;  but 
they  played  there  a  very  insignificant  part,  having  attempted 
in  vain  to  get  permission  even  to  do  so  much  as  to  read 
publicly  before  the  synod  the  letter  of  Leo.  Without  directly 
giving  them  a  refusal,  the  all-controlling  Dioscurus  still  con- 
trived always  to  find  some  plausible  reason  for  delay.*  When 
the  patriarch  Flavian  protested  against  the  unrighteous  judg- 
ment passed  by  the  Ephesian  council,  the  Roman  deacon  had 
courage  enough  to  join  in  this  protest ;  j  and  Flavian  handed 

*  Dioscurus  at  first  had  even  proposed  that  the  letter  should  be  read 
before  the  synod,  though  perhaps  he  was  not  in  earnest  about  it.  But 
upon  this,  the  first  secretary  of  the  Alexandrian  church  (Primicerius 
notariorum),  the  presbyter  John,  whose  duty  it  was  to  present  the  official 
records,  said  that  he  held  in  his  hands  the  imperial  sacra  addressed  to 
the  council.  Kespect  to  the  emperor  now  required  that  this  document 
should  be  read  first,  and  the  letter  of  Leo  was  then  forgotten.  See 
Concil.  Chalc.  act.  I.  f.  90.  When  it  was  proposed  afterwards,  that  the 
acts  of  the  <ruvo^o;  ivlnpouffa.,  by  which  Eutyches  was  condemned,  should 
be  read,  and  the  Koman  deputies  were  asked  whether  they  also  were 
satisfied  with  this  course,  they  declared  they  would  agree  to  it  on  con- 
dition that  Leo's  letter  to  Flavian  should  first  be  read.  But  now  Euty- 
ches declared  the  Roman  deputies  were  suspected  by  him,  for  on  their 
arrival  they  had  alighted  at  the  house  of  the  patriarch  Flavian,  they  had 
breakfasted  with  him,  had  frequently  been  in  conference  with  him,  and 
Flavian  had  shown  them  all  possible  honour.  He  must,  therefore,  require, 
that,  if  they  proposed  doing  him  any  wrong,  this  should  not  be  used  to 
his  disadvantage.  The  bishop  Dioscurus  then  declared,  it  was  certainly 
no  more  than  right  that  those  acts  should  first  be  read,  and  then  the  read- 
ing of  the  letter  might  follow  afterwards.  But  when  this  was  done,  no 
one  remembered  that  Leo's  letter  was  next  to  be  read.  Act.  Chalc.  I.  f. 
110.  For  a  third  time  the  Roman  deacon,  Hilarus,  took  the  opportunity, 
when  Dioscurus  brought  forward  his  proposition  respecting  the  unalter- 
able validity  of  the  Nicene-Ephesiau  articles  of  faith,  to  affirm  that  these 
doctrines  agreed  with  the  faith  of  the  fathers,  as  also  with  that  letter  of 
Leo ;  and  added,  that  if  they  would  allow  that  letter  to  be  read,  they 
would  perceive  that  it  contained  nothing  but  the  truth.  But  again  this 
invitation  was  neglected.  L.  c.  f.  255,  E.  f  L.  c.  f.  258. 
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over  to  him  an  appeal  to  a  larger  council  which  should  be  held 
in  Italy.  Hilarus  succeeded  in  escaping  from  the  high-handed 
violence  of  Dioscurus ;  and,  by  choosing  the  less  frequented 
routes,  arrived  at  Rome,  where  he  drew  up  a  faithful  descrip- 
tion to  his  bishop  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Ephesian  council, 
and  presented  to  him  the  appeal.*  The  bishop  Theodoret 
also,  in  a  remarkable  letter,  f  resorted  to  an  appeal  of  the  same 
kind. 

Many  and  various  were  the  motives  which  now  conspired  to 
determine  Leo  as  to  the  course  he  should  pursue,  and  as  to  the 
way  in  which  he  should  embark  in  these  affairs.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  zeal  for  pure  doctrine,  sympathy  for  oppressed  inno- 
cence, indignation  at  the  unspiritual  mode  of  proceeding  at 
Ephesus, — on  the  other  hand,  the  idea  which  already  com- 
pletely absorbed  his  mind,  that  a  certain  superintendence  and 
jurisdiction  over  the  whole  church  belonged  to  him  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  Peter, — all  these  considerations  combined  to  give  a 
certain  direction  to  his  mode  of  conduct.  No  sooner  had  he 
received  these  accounts  from  his  deacon,  than,  in  his  letter 
addressed  to  the  East,  he  expressed  in  the  most  emphatic  tone 
his  dissatisfaction  at  the  arbitrary  behaviour  of  the  Ephesian 
council,!  and  urged  the  necessity  of  assembling  a  new  council 
in  Italy.  Through  the  influence  of  Leo,  a  letter  written  in 
the  same  spirit  was  addressed  from  the  court  of  the  Western 
emperor  to  Constantinople.  By  all  these  means,  nothing, 
however,  could  for  the  present  be  effected.  So  false  a  repre- 
sentation of  all  that  had  happened  had  been  given  to  the  em- 
peror Theodosius,  who,  at  the  same  time,  depended  entirely 
upon  it ;  so  completely  concealed  from  him  was  the  true  con- 
dition of  the  Eastern  church,  that  he  wrote  to  the  emperor 
Valentinian  III.  everything  had  been  transacted  at  Ephesus 
with  Derfect  freedom,  and  in  strict  conformity  to  truth ;  none 
but  the  unworthy  bishops  had  been  deposed  ;  Flavian  had  met 
with  the  punishment  he  deserved  ;  and,  since  his  deposition, 
perfect  peace  and  unanimity  prevailed  in  the  churches,  where 
nothing  else  was  now  supreme  but  the  pure  truth. 

*  L.  c.  f.  .34. 

f  See  above,  vol.  HI.  p.  245,  in  the  history  of  the  church  constitution. 

I  With  him  originated  the  name  by  which  this  council  was  stigmatized 
in  the  history  of  the  church.  Ephesinum  non  judicium  ;  sed  latrocinium, 
ep.  95,  ed.  Ballerin,  according  to  other  editions,  ep.  75. 
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Meanwhile,  however,  the  choice  of  Anatolius  as  the  new 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  in  place  of  the  deposed  Flavian, 
rendered  it  necessary  to  enter  into  new  negociations  with  the 
Koman  bishop  ;  for  it  was  wished  that  he  should  be  recognized 
also  in  the  Western  church,  which  could  not  be  done  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  Roman  bishop.  But  Leo  would  not 
otherwise  consent  to  recognize  Anatolius,  except  on  condition 
he  gave  unambiguous  proofs  of  his  orthodoxy,  condemned  the 
doctrines  of  Eutyches  as  well  as  of  Nestorius,  and  consented 
to  subscribe,  with  several  other  documents,  the  letter  of  Leo 
to  Flavian.*  To  settle  the  details  of  the  business  with  the 
patriarch,  he  moreover  sent  to  Constantinople  a  delegation 
consisting  of  two  bishops.  One  of  whom  was  Abundius, 
bishop  of  Como,  and  two  presbyters. 

In  the  meantime,  important  changes  had  occurred  at  Con- 
stantinople in  the  state  of  public  affairs,  altogether  favourable 
to  Leo's  designs.  Dioscurus  had  in  truth  been  indebted,  in  a 
great  measure,  for  his  triumph,  to  the  power  of  Chrysaphius 
and  of  the  empress  Eudocia;  but  now  Chrysaphius  had  fallen 
into  disgrace,  and  was  banished.  The  emperor  had  separated 
from  his  wife  Eudocia,  and  the  latter  retired  to  the  district  of 
Jerusalem.  Pulcheria,  the  patroness  of  Flavian,  was  recalled 
to  court,  and  once  more  obtained  unbounded  influence.!  These 
changes  alone  enabled  Leo  now  to  accomplish  vastly  more  at 
Constantinople.  Already  had  Pulcheria  caused  Flavian's  body 
to  be  brought  to  Constantinople,  and  buried  with  all  the 
honours  due  to  a  patriarch.  In  addition  to  this,  an  event  now 
occurred  which  gave  the  decisive  blow.  Theodosius  died  in 
the  year  450,  when  Pulcheria  united  herself  in  marriage  with 
Marcian,  and  procured  for  him  the  imperial  dignity.  The 
prevailing  religion  at  court  now  took  an  altogether  different 
turn.  The  bishops  who  had  been  deposed  and  exiled  on  ac- 
count of  their  faith  were  recalled,  and  directed  to  resume 
their  dioceses.  As  the  prevailing  doctrinal  inclination  of  the 
court  was  wont. to  have  great  influence  on  the  conduct  of  very 
many  bishops,  so  it  happened  too  in  the  present  case.  Many, 
who  under  the  former  reign  had  taken  the  side  of  Dioscurus, 

*  See  Leo's  letter  to  the  emperor  Theodosius,  to  Pulcheria,  and  to  the 
abbots  of  Constantinople,  ep.  69-71,  and  the  life  of  the  bishop  Abundius 
(f  Como,  in  the  actis  Sanctorum,  II.  April. 

;  See  Theophanes  chronograph. 
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under  the  influence  of  force  or  of  fear,  or  who  were  already  in 
the  habit  of  making  their  doctrinal  opinions  subservient  to 
circumstances,  now  signified  their  repentance.  The  patriarch 
Anatolius  transacted  all  matters  relating  to  the  healing  of  the 
schism  of  the  churches,  in  a  common  understanding  with  the 
Roman  bishop  Leo ;  and,  to  facilitate  this,  the  latter  sent  a 
new  deputation  to  Constantinople.  He  declared  it  to  be  his 
own  inind,  that  the  bishops  who  had  erred  simply  through 
weakness  or  fear,  should  be  granted  forgiveness,  if  they  signi- 
fied their  repentance,  and,  as  he  had  already  required  of  Ana- 
tolius, should  present  satisfactory  testimonies  of  their  ortho- 
doxy. An  exception  only  should  be  made  of  the  case  of  those 
bishops  who  had  taken  the  lead  in  the  second  Ephesian  coun- 
cil, Dioscurus  and  Juvenalis  of  Jerusalem.  The  definitive 
sentence  with  regard  to  these  last  should  remain  reserved  to 
the  Roman  bishop  until  after  a  more  exact  investigation. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  objects  and  interests  of  the 
Roman  bishop  and  of  the  imperial  court  could  not  be  brought 
perfectly  to  agree  with  each  other.  Leo  proceeded  on  the  sup- 
position that  a  new  investigation  of  the  doctrines  of  faith  was 
wholly  unnecessary,  since  everything  had  been  sufficiently  de- 
cided already  by  what  had  been  determined  during  the  pre- 
vious disputes,  and  especially  by  his  own  letter  to  Flavian ; 
and  that  the  only  proper  subject  for  deliberation  and  counsel 
was,  how  to  proceed  with  those  who  had  lately  espoused  the 
party  of  the  second  Ephesian  synod.  Should  it  be  thought 
advisable  on  this  account  to  assemble  a  general  council,  this 
ought  to  be  appointed  to  meet  in  some  Italian  city ;  Flavian 
having  in  fact  appealed  to  a  council  to  be  convened  in  Italy.* 
But  the  emperor  had  in  view  at  the  same  time  with  the  doc- 
trinal interest,  also  a  political  one :  he  did  not  wish  to  sup- 
press by  force  a  schism  which  was  so  deeply  rooted  and  so 
widely  spread,  and  the  suppression  of  which  might  be  attended 
with  such  disastrous  consequences  both  to  church  and  state ; 
but  he  wished  to  devise  means  for  a  peaceable  settlement.  It 
was  his  desire,  therefore,  to  avoid  offending  either  of  the  two 
contending  parties,  and  especially  did  he  need  to  be  indulgent 

*  E.  g.  ep.  82  ad  Marcian.  Non  cujusmodi  sit  fides  tenenda  tractan- 
dum  est ;  sed  quorum  precibus  et  qualiter  annuendum.  Ep.  94  ad 
eundem.  '  Quamvis  synodum  fieri  intra  Italian  proposcissem,— which  he 
often  repeated  in  his  letters  to  Constantinople. 
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towards  a  sect  so  powerful  in  one  part  of  the  empire,  and  so 
dangerous  on  account  of  their  wild  fanaticism,  as  was  the 
monophysite  or  Egyptian  party.  Hence  the  object  to  be  ac- 
complished could  not  appear  so  easy  to  the  emperor  as  it  did 
to  the  Roman  bishop,  neither  could  he  agree  with  the  latter  ir 
respect  to  the  choice  of  means.  He  wished  and  hoped — a 
hope  which  no  one  but  a  layman  ignorant  of  the  common 
course  of  theological  controversies  could  entertain — to  bring 
about,  by  means  of  negociations  at  a  general  council,  a  con- 
cordat, which  might  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  reconciliation 
between  the  two  parties.  But  this  object  was  one  which  he 
could  hope  to  accomplish  only  by  means  of  a  council,  whose 
place  of  assembling  should  be  so  near  that  an  influence  might 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  its  proceedings  from  Constantinople ; 
and  that,  if  necessary,  the  emperor  might  attend  it  himself. 
He  therefore  sent  out  his  letters  missive  for  such  a  council 
to  meet  at  Nice,  in  Bithynia,  in  the  year  451.  This  par- 
ticular town  was  doubtless  selected  for  the  express  purpose 
of  giving  greater  authority  to  the  council  by  the  remembrance 
of  the  first  council  of  Nice,  whose  creed  it  was  once  more  to 
assert  in  opposition  to  strange  doctrines  of  erroneous  tendency. 
Moreover,  the  bishop  of  Rome  was  invited  to  take  a  share  in 
the  deliberations  of  this  council. 

During  these  transactions  Leo  proceeded  according  to  the 
same  consistent  principles  and  in  the  same  spirit  as  he  had  ever 
maintained.  The  position  which  he  assumed  for  himself  was 
that  of  a  certain  primacy,  a  certain  supreme  jurisdiction, 
which  it  belonged  to  him  to  assert  over  the  whole  church. 
He  alleged  as  the  reason  why  he  could  not  himself  appear  at 
that  council,  not  only  the  then  political  situation  of  the 
Western  empire,  but  also  the  ancient  usage,  which  did  not 
permit  a  Roman  bishop  to  be  personally  present  at  a  foreign 
general  council,*  as  if  this  was  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  bishop 
of  Rome ;  and  yet  he  deemed  himself  warranted  to  exercise 
the  presidency  there  through  his  delegates,  three  bishops  and 
two  presbyters,  whom  he  sent  to  Chalcedon  ;t  and  in  fact  they 

*  See  ep.  93  to  the  synod  at  Nice :  Nee  ulla  poterat  consuetudo  per- 
mittere.  So,  too,  the  deputies  of  Leo,  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  act 

of  the  Council,   Iwsi^ri'ztfl   ovn   TO   TV;  cLpxcuirriTaf  '160;   \ff^rtKi   <rov<ro. 

t  Ep.  93  to  the  synod  at  Nice :  In  his  fratribus,  qui  ab  apostolica 
direct!  sunt,  me  synodo  vestra  fraternitas  scstimet  preesidere. 
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often  conducted  the  council  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  they 
seemed  to  arrogate  to  themselves  in  the  name  of  the  Roman 
bishop  a  certain  supreme  judicial  authority  :*  although  at  the 
same  time  the  patriarch  Anatolius  of  Constantinople  con- 
sidered himself  the  president  of  the  synod. •(• 

The  church  assembly  was  now  about  to  be  opened  at  Nice, 
where  630  bishops  had  already  convened;  but  the  disturb- 
ances excited  there  by  fanatical  ecclesiastics,  monks,  and  lay- 
men, probably  belonging  to  the  party  of  Dioscurus,  and  who 
threatened  to  repeat  over  the  scenes  of  the  second  Ephesian 
council,  doubtless  convinced  the  emperor  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  bring  the  place  for  the  assembling  of  the  council 
nearer  to  the  imperial  residence,  and  more  under  the  influence 
of  the  government.  The  Roman  delegates  also  informed  the 
emperor,  that  they  dared  not  attend  the  council  unless  he  him- 
self would  be  present.  In  order,  therefore,  to  the  better  guid- 
ance of  the  council,  the  emperor  transferred  it  from  Nice  to 
Chalcedon.f  Thus,  by  its  vicinity  to  the  seat  of  government, 
the  object  could  now  be  secured  which  was  originally  had  in 
view,  that  the  first  officers  of  state  and  the  imperial  senate 
might  be  present  at  the  meetings ;  and  that,  whenever  aught 
occurred  of  doubtful  character,  the  emperor  might  be  imme- 
diately informed  of  it,  and  interpose  his  veto. 

The  imperial  court  had  set  itself  a  problem,  the  solution  of 
which  was  attended  with  the  utmost  difficulty — to  reconcile 
and  unite  together  two  parties  irritated  and  inflamed  with 
fanatical  hatred  towards  each  other.  This  was  apparent  at 
the  very  outset,  in  the  manner  in  which  Theodoret  was 
received  by  the  two  parties,  when  he  appeared  in  the  midst  of 

*  So,  e.  g.,  the  Roman  delegate,  in  the  third  act,  said  the  apostolic  see 
had  granted  pardon  to  the  penitent  bishops  of  the  second  Ephesian 
council,  1.  c.  346.  When  Dioscurus  was  about  to  take  his  seat  in  the 
synod,  the  Roman  delegates  declared  they  had  been  instructed  by  the 
bishop  of  the  city  of  Rome,  which  is  the  head  of  all  the  churches, 
xiftiXv:  v^a.o^ovrot  *ti<ruv  TUV  ix*x»iriuv,  not  to  suffer  this ;  for  he  had 
presumed  to*  hold  a  synod  without  the  assistance  of  the  apostolic  seat,  a 
thing  which  never  had  been  done,  and  which  ought  not  to  be  done. 
They  declared  that  they  were  resolved  to  take  their  leave  if  this  was 
permitted.  Concil.  Chalc.  act.  1.  f.  68. 

f  Leo  and  Anatolius  are  named  together  as  U-o^xavrs,-  TV;  irvvodov. 
Act.  IV.  f.  436. 

J  See  the  letter  of  Marcian  to  the  synod  at  Nice,  f.  48  and  49, 1.  c., 
and  Liberatus,  c.  13. 
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the  council  as  the  accuser  of  his  former  judges,  and  to  obtain 
a  solemn  act  of  justification.  While  he  was  welcomed  by  the 
Orientals  with  expressions  of  enthusiastic  sympathy,  the 
bishops  of  the  Egyptian  party  degraded  their  spiritual  cha- 
racter by  repeated"  outcries  of  blind  and  frantic  fanaticism:  — 
"  Cast  forth  the  Jew,  the  enemy  of  God,  the  blasphemer  of 
Christ  !"  —  and  to  remind  the  empress,  that,  she  who  had 
wrought  the  overthrow  of  Nestorianism  ought  not  to  tolerate 
this  Nestorian,  they  added,  "  Long  live  the  empress  !  Long 
live  the  orthodox  emperor  !"  so  that  the  very  laymen  of  rank, 
who  attended  the  synod  in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  were  con- 
strained to  say  that  such  vulgar  outcries  ill  beseemed  bishops, 
and  could  be  of  no  advantage  to  any  party.  But  the  bishops 
justified  themselves  on  the  ground  "  that  they  were  lifting  up 
their  voice  in  defence  of  piety  arid  the  orthodox  faith."* 

True,  the  influence  of  the  altered  tone  of  the  court  soon 
manifested  itself  in  the  case  of  those  bishops  who  had  attached 
themselves  to  Dioscurus  at  the  Ephesian  council,  even  such  of 
them  as  had  stood  with  him  at  the  head  of  the  synod.  Already, 
during  the  first  proceedings,  the  majority  went  over  from  the 
right  side,  where  the  Egyptian  party  sat,  to  the  left,  where  the 
Orientals  were  seated  under  the  presidency  of  the  Roman 
delegates.  f  Often,  especially  when  the  question  related  to  the 
deposing  of  all  those  bishops  who  had  stood  foremost  in  the 
second  Ephesian  council,  the  council  resounded  with  the  cry, 
"  We  have  all  sinned,  we  all  ask  forgiveness."  Many  with 
very  ill  grace  excused  the  part  they  had  taken  at  that  former 
council,  by  pleading  the  command  of  imperial  authority,  and 
the  constraint  to  which  they  were  put  ;  whereupon  the  lay. 
dignitaries  must  reply,  that  in  matters  of  faith  such  an  excuse 
could  not  pass;J  and  Dioscurus  was  doubtless  right  in  saying, 
that  such  an  excuse  implied  in  its  very  terms  an  accusation.  § 


*   Ai'    lutrtfatKv  Kfoi^o^iv.   act.  I.  1.  C.  f.  74. 

f  Concil.  Chalc.  act.  I.  f.  130.  {  Concil.  Chalc.  act.  I.  f.  106. 

§  The  bishop  Basil  of  Seleucia  in  Isauria  excused  his  signature  to  the 
judgment  pronounced  on  the  patriarch  Flavian,  on  the  plea  that  deference 
to  a  tribunal  composed  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  or  thirty  bishops  com- 
pelled him  to  obey  their  decrees.  When,  upon  this,  Dioscurus  remarked 
that  he  had  passed  judgment  on  himself  of  having  trampled  on  right 
through  the  fear  of  man,  he  gave  this  singular  reply:  If  he  had  stood  he- 
fore  secular  magistrates  he  would  have  been  ready  to  die  as  a  martyr  ; 
but  he  had  no  power  to  contend  with  his  fathers.  L.  c.  f.  102. 

VOL.  IV.  Q 
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But  although  the  tone  of  the  court  exercised  so  great  an 
influence  on  the  conduct  of  the  bishops,  and  although  both 
parties  joined  in  annihilating  the  Ephesian  transactions ;  yet 
the  breach  between  them  still  continued,  and  the  imperial 
ministers,  who  were  to  see  to  it  that  the  emperor's  designs  at 
the  couacil  were  carried  into  effect,  found  it  by  no  means  so 
easy  to  unite  them  together  by  means  of  a  common  symbol  of 
faith,  and  thereby  to  put  an  end  to  the  divisions  in  the  Ori- 
ental church,  the  fresh  outbreaks  of  which  were  an  object  of 
continual  dread.  The  very  proposal  to  draw  up  a  new  symbol 
of  this  kind  met  from  many  with  determined  resistance,  be- 
cause doubtless  they  saw  through  the  motives  of  policy,  which 
would  not  harmonize  with  their  dogmatic  zeal,  arid  hence 
wanted  confidence  in  the  whole  thing.*  Meantime  the  patri- 
arch Anatolius,  while  the  other  business  of  the  council  went 
on,  proceeded  to  discuss  with  a  select  number  of  bishops  the 
matters  of  faith.  With  those  who  had  many  objections  to 
make  against  the  articles  in  the  letter  of  Leo,  which  was  to 
obtain  the  authority  of  a  creed,  he  entered  into  an  examina- 
tion of  their  scruples,  and  endeavoured  to  remove  them,  in 
which,  too,  he  seems  to  have  been  successful.  But  when  the 
symbol  which  resulted  from  those  secret  deliberations  came  to 
be  laid  before  the  assembly,  new  difficulties  and  objections 
could  not  fail  to  arise.  For  although  a  reconciliation  was 
thereby  to  be  brought  about  between  the  two  parties,  yet  it 
was  unavoidable  that  there  should  be  a  decided  preponderance 
one  way  or  the  other,  either  in  favour  of  the  Egyptian,  or  else 
in  favour  of  the  Romano-Oriental  form  of  doctrine ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, either  one  or  the  other  of  the  parties  must  be 
offended.  The  symbol  of  faith  first  proposed^  seems  to  have 
been  drawn  up  particularly  with  a  view  to  accommodate  the 
prevailing  interest  of  the  Egyptian  party.  It  contained  the 
article,  that  Christ  consists  of  two  natures,  which  doubtless 
accorded  with  the  Egyptian  creed ;  for  that  affirmed  that  the 
natures  should  be  distinguished  from  each  other  in  conception, 
though  not  in  their  actual  being.  ;f  But  some  of  the  Oriental 

*  See  Concil.  Chalc.  act.  II.  f.  286. 

f  There  were  doubtless  good  reasons  for  not  incorporating  this  with 
the  other  acts  of  the  council ;  and  hence  we  can  only  gather  its  contents 
from  the  way  in  which  it  was  received. 

I  That  this  was  the  main  point  may  be  collected  from  the  negociations 
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bisnops  were  dissatisfied  with  that  symbol,  which  was  received 
by  the  other  party  with  loud  demonstrations  of  applause.  The 
Roman  delegates  declared  that,  if  the  council  could  not  agree 
with  the  letter  of  Leo,  they  wished  liberty  to  return  home ; 
and  a  council  should  be  held  at  Rome.  This  threat,  which 
caused  a  schism  to  be  feared  between  the  Oriental  and  the 
Occidental  church,  was  sufficient  to  frighten  the  imperial 
court ;  and  it  was  the  more  earnestly  desired  to  gratify  Leo, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  hoped  that,  by  showing  respect  to  his  doc- 
trinal decisions,  he  might  be  induced  to  recognize  the  rank 
conceded  to  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  (See  vol.  III. 
p.  242.)  It  was  for  this  reason  so  much  pains  had  already 
been  taken  to  give  the  validity  of  a  creed  to  the  letter  of  Leo 
addressed  to  Flavian,  with  which  a  part  of  the  bishops  could 
not  be  satisfied.*  The  civil  dignitaries  therefore  proposed  the 
appointment  of  a  new  committee  to  examine  the  symbol  of 
faith,  to  which  delegates  should  be  chosen  from  the  different 
parties,  particularly  six  Orientals  ;  and  these  should  hold  their 
meetings  and  deliberations  under  the  presidency  of  the  Roman 
delegates,  as  well  as  of  the  patriarch  Anatolius.  But  the  pro- 
posal to  change  the  symbol  of  faith  was  received  by  many  of 
the  bishops  with  loud  tokens  of  disapprobation.  The  imperial 
commissioners  deemed  it  necessary  to  draw  up  a  report  of  the 
doubtful  temper  of  the  bishops  to  the  emperor,  and  wait  for 
his  commands.  The  emperor's  decision  appeared  ;  and  it  was 

of  the  patriarch  Anatolius  with  the  bishops  whom  he  sought  to  persuade 
to  agree  in  an  alteration  of  the  creed.  On  the  same  principles  which  had 
moved  them  to  consent  to  the  deposition  of  Dioscurus,  said  he  to  them, 
they  must  also  consent  to  reject  the  creed ;  for  Dioscurus  had  deposed 
Flavian  for  no  other  reason  than  because  he  maintained  the  doctrine  of 
the  two  natures ;  but  the  creed  contained  the  article  that  Christ  consists 
of  (not  subsists  in)  two  natures.  He  would  doubtless  say,  the  creed  con- 
tained the  doctrine  of  Dioscurus,  who  had  been  condemned,  not  of  Fla- 
vian, who  had  been  justified,  by  the  council.  But  the  bishops  who  were 
in  favour  of  the  symbol  maintained,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Dioscurus 
had  not  been  deposed  for  doctrinal  reasons.  See  act.  V.  f.  449. 

*  Leo  was  asked,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  the  synod,  to  mani- 
fest, by  that  concession,  his  thanks  to  the  emperor  for  having  given  the 
force  of  law  to  the  doctrinal  decision  of  the  Roman  bishop,  and  to  the 
patriarch,  for  having  united  with  him  in  establishing  the  pure  doctrine. 
See  Mansi  concil.  T.  VII.  f.  154.  So,  too,  for  the  like  purpose,  the  patri- 
arch Anatolius  himself  hinted  at  his  own  services  in  this  respect  to  the 
bishop  Leo,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  latter,  which  was  first  pub'ished 
among  the  works  of  Leo,  by  the  brothers  Ballerini.  Mansi  VII.  f.  171. 
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ordered  that  either  the  proposal  for  the  nomination  of  a  com- 
mittee should  be  adopted,  and  that  by  these  such  a  symbol 
should  be  drawn  up  as  all  could  be  satisfied  with,  and  against 
which  no  scruples  could  be  raised  ;  or  else  all  should,  by  their 
metropolitans,  propose  their  own  faith,  and  in  this  way  all  dis- 
cord be  removed  ;  or.  if  they  could  not  be  satisfied  with  this, 
no  other  course  remained  than  to  take  measures,  since  the 
unity  of  faith  could  not  be  settled  here,  for  holding  a  general 
council  in  the  West.  This  last  was  a  threat  well  calculated 
to  have  an  effect  on  the  bishops.  They  must  have  a  creed 
dictated  to  them  by  the  Roman  bishop  and  a  Roman  council. 
But  the  threat  produced  at  first  nothing  but  exasperation. 
Such  expressions  were  heard  as  the  following  :  those  who  were 
not  satisfied  with  the  ancient  symbol  were  Nestorians ;  these 
might  go ;  they  might  take  up  their  journey  to  Rome.  The 
commissioners  then  declared,  though  doubtless  not  till  after 
many  other  things  had  transpired  which  have  not  been  re- 
ported to  us,  Dioscurus  had  avowed  it  as  his  doctrine  that 
Christ  consists  of  two  natures,  but  could  not  allow  that  two 
natures  subsisted  in  Christ.  Leo  teaches  that  two  natures  are 
united  without  confusion,  without  change,  and  without  sepa- 
ration, in  one  and  the  same  Christ.  With  which  of  these  two 
do  you  agree  ?  The  bishops — who  could  hardly  all  of  them 
be  the  same  as  had  opposed  every  change  in  the  ancient  creed 
— now  exclaimed,  "  We  all  have  the  same  faith  with  Leo ; 
whoever  contradicts  this  faith  is  a  Eutychian."  Upon  this  the 
commissioners  suggested,  that  nothing  more  was  needed  than 
to  receive  into  the  creed  that  article  from  the  letter  of  Leo. 
After  this  proposal  had  been  generally  received,  they  held 
with  the  select  committee  a  secret  meeting,  in  which  the  new 
symbol  of  faith  was  drawn  up  accordingly.  In  this  it  was  de- 
fined that  the  one  Christ,  Son,  Lord,  only-begotten,  should  be 
recognized  in  two  natures,*  so  that  all  confusion,  change,  and 

*  Not  only  the  report  of  the  monk  Euthymius  (see  his  account  of  the 
life  of  Cyrill  in  Analectis  Grsecis,  Paris,  1688)  and  of  Evagrius  prove 
that  the  reading  of  the  Latin  copies  of  the  symbol  is  the  correct  one, 
and  the  reading  of  the  Greek  I*,  li/o  tpuo-ieuv  is  false;  but  also  the  whole 
course  of  proceedings  in  the  council  proves  this.  Manifestly  the  earlier 
symbol,  more  favourable  to  the  Egyptian  system  of  doctrine,  contained 
the  \x  luo  Qvff'iuv,  and  the  favouring  of  the  other  party  consisted  mainly 
in  converting  the  ix  into  !».  Moreover,  the  IK  Ho  Quo-iav  does  not  suit 
the  connection:  the  verb  yvu^opiw  points  rather  to  the  original  i». 
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division  of  the  two  natures  is  excluded. *  No  one  should  be 
allowed  to  profess  any  other  creed  than  this ;  to  teach  or  to 
think  otherwise. 

While  all  the  rest  who  had  been  active  in  the  second 
Ephesian  council  testified  their  repentance,  and  requested  to 
be  forgiven,  the  patriarch  Dioscurus,  on  the  other  hand, 
persisted  in  his  opposition.  He  refused  to  recognize  the 
judicial  authority  of  the  council  ;  and,  after  having  been 
thrice  summoned  in  the  customary  form,  still  remained  firm  in 
his  refusal.  Meanwhile,  in  addition  to  what  was  objected  to 
his  behaviour  at  the  second  Ephesian  council,  many  grave 
charges,  affecting  his  moral  characler  and  his  administration 
of  the  episcopal  office,  were  brought  against  him  by  Alexan- 
drian ecclesiastics.  Instead  of  being  humbled,  he  had  the 
boldness  himself  to  excommunicate  the  Roman  bishop.  He 
was  accordingly  deprived  of  all  his  spiritual  titles  and  dignities. 

But  although  the  person  of  Dioscurus  was  sacrificed,  even  by 
those  who  had  previously  consented  to  serve  as  his  instruments, 
yet  the  fanatical  hatred  of  his  party  towards  the  Orientals  was  still 
manifested  in  various  ways,  and  particularly  by  the  outrageous 
manner  in  which  the  venerable  bishop,  Theodoret,  was  received 
by  the  council.  When,  in  compliance  with  a  petition  of  his 
own,  the  case  of  Theodoret  in  the  eighth  session  of  the  council 
was  to  be  taken  up,  and  he  accordingly  appeared  among  the 
assembled  ecclesiastics,  and  referred  to  the  petition  about  to 
be  read  as  a  testimony  of  his  faith,  he  was  constantly  inter- 
rupted by  the  cry  :  They  would  allow  nothing  to  be  read  ;  all 
he  had  to  do  was  to  condemn  Nestorius.  "  Speak  out  clearly, 
Anathema  to  Nestorius  and  his  doctrines ;  anathema  to  Nes- 
torius and  his  friends !"  It  is  easy  to  see  that  Theodoret  was 
not  prepared  to  condemn  Nestorius  at  once  and  without  any 
farther  qualification ;  but  that  yet  he  was  ready  to  make  any 
sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  peace,  which  he  could  do  consistently 
with  his  convictions  and  with  the  demands  of  conscience.  He 
had  no  hesitation  in  condemning  what  men  had  become  wont 
to  designate  as  the  Nestorian  heresy.  We  see  that  Theodoret 
could  now  yield  more  than  he  would  have  been  willing  to 
concede  at  an  earlier  period.  "  Truly,"  said  he  with  dignified 

The  b  Sz/'a  (pvfftin  or  the  i«  luo  q>u<riuv  was  the  turning  point  of  the  whole 
controversy  between  the  Monophysites  and  the  Duophysites. 
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composure,  "  I  speak  not  otherwise  than  as  I  know  is  well- 
pleasing-  to  God.  In  the  first  place,  I  would  convince  you, 
that  my  bishopric  is  not  to  me  so  very  dear  an  interest ;  that 
I  am  not  solicitous  for  the  honour,  and  that  it  is  not  for  the 
sake  of  it  I  have  come  here,  but  because  I  have  been  calum- 
niated. I  have  come  to  prove  myself  an  orthodox  man,  to 
show  you  that  I  condemn  Nestorius  and  Eutyches,  and  every 
man  who  speaks  of  two  Sons  of  God."  Again  it  was  loudly 
vociferated :  "  Say  anathema  to  Nestorius,  and  to  all  who 
think  like  him."  But  he  was  afraid  to  condemn  Nestorianism, 
without  having  first  unfolded  what  he  deemed  to  be  the  pure 
doctrine,  lest  some  occasion  should  be  given  for  employing 
that  vague  word  Nestorianism  for  the  purpose  of  condemning 
that  which,  according  to  his  own  convictions,  was  much  rather 
the  true  doctrine.  Hence  he  said  :  "  If  I  may  not  be  allowed, 
in  the  first  place,  to  explain  how  I  believe,  I  cannot  express 
that  anathema ;  but  I  believe" — here  the  bishops  cried  out : 
"  He  is  a  heretic  ;  he  is  a  Nestorian  ;  cast  forth  the  Nestorian." 
Theodoret  then  said :  "  Anathema  to  Nestorius,  and  to  every 
one  who  calls  not  Mary  the  mother  of  God,  and  who  divides 
the  one  only-begotten  Son  into  two  sons.  I  have  subscribed 
the  confession  of  faith  and  the  letter  of  the  bishop  Leo ;  and 
so  I  believe.  Farewell."  The  emperor's  commissioners  there- 
upon declared  that  Theodoret  had  now  ^iven  sufficient  proof 
of  his  orthodoxy,  and  it  only  remained,  that,  as  he  had  been 
justified  by  the  Roman  bishop,  he  should  be  restored  to  his 
church.  To  this  proposal  of  the  court  the  assembly  now 
acceded  by  acclamation.* 

*  Amidst  these  scenes  at  Chaicedon,  we  no  longer  perceive  in  Theo- 
doret that  constancy  and  firmness  with  which  he  had  hitherto  defended 
his  innocent  friend.  He  appears  no  longer  faithful  even  to  those  profes- 
sions which  he  earlier  expressed ;  yet  this  may  have  been  the  effect  of  a 
momentary  weakness.  He  may  have  deemed  it  best  to  yield  for  the 
moment  to  the  fury  of  blind  zealots,  who  would  not  listen  to  the  voice  of 
reason ;  especially  as  he  explicitly  stated,  that  with  the  name  Nestorius  he 
really  condemned  only  a  particular  error,  to  express  which  men  had  been 
pleased  to  coin  this  term — and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  he  felt  himself  placed 
under  constraint.  But  in  the  strongest  contrast  with  his  former  behaviour 
stands  the  way  in  which  he  speaks,  as,  for  instance,  near  the  conclusion, 
in  one  of  his  latest  work?,  his  account  of  the  heresies  (aiotnxys  *«*<y/,v^'a? 
ivireiu.r<),  respecting  his  old  friend,  where  he  describes  him  as  an  instru- 
ment of  Satan  :  as  a  man  who  by  his  pride  plunged  the  church  into 
disorders :  who,  under  the  pretext  of  orthodoxy,  introduced  at  one  and  the 
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Again,  an  incident  which  happened  during  the  fourth  action 
of  the  council  foreshadowed  what  was  to  be  expected  from  the 
dominant  fanaticism  in  Egypt.  Ten  aged  bishops  from  this 
country  declined  to  anathematize  at  once,  as  they  were  required 
to  do,  the  doctrines  of  Eutyches,  and  to  subscribe  the  letter 
of  Leo  to  Flavian.  Such  was  the  despotic  authority  of  the 
Alexandrian  bishops  over  the  Egyptian  church,  that  they 
declared  it  impossible  for  them,  according  to  the  church  laws, 
to  act  in  this  case  independently  :  they  must  wait  for  the  decision 
of  the  new  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who  was  still  to  be  elected, 
and  govern  themselves  accordingly.  In  vain  it  was  objected, 
that  they  ought  not  in  matters  of  religious  conviction  to 
make  themselves  dependent  on  the  authority  of  any  individual 
man  ;  and  that  the  sentence  of  the  general  council  must  possess 
more  force  than  that  of  an  individual  bishop.  They  implored 
the  council  to  allow  them  indulgence,  because  in  their  own 
country  they  could  not  be  certain  of  their  lives  if  they 
ventured  to  declare  themselves  independent  of  their  patriarch. 
This  delay  was  finally  granted  them,  under  the  condition 
that  they  should  not  leave  Ephesus  until  the  new  patriarch 
was  elected. 

The  council  of  Chalcedon,  by  proceeding  in  this  manner, 
could  not,  of  course,  secure  the  object  they  had  in  view,  which 
was  to  effect  a  union  of  the  two  parties.  The  weak  spots 
which  this  assembly  discovered  by  the  inward  contradictions 
brought  to  view  during  the  course  of  its  proceedings  ;  the 
exchange  of  one  confession  of  faith  for  another ;  the  influence 

same  time  the  denial  of  the  divinity  and  of  the  incarnation  of  the  only- 
begotten  Son  ;  one  who  met  at  last  with  the  punishment  he  deserved,  and 
the  premonitory  sign  of  his  future  punishment.  Fear  of  the  blind  zealots 
alone  assuredly  could  not  lead  him  thus  to  contradict  himself;  vexation 
at  the  disorders  which  had  grown  out  of  Nestorius'  attack  upon  the 
term  Storoxos  (with  which  even  he  was  not  satisfied),  must  in  the  end  have 
cast  a  shade  in  his  soul  on  the  memory  of  the  author  of  those  disturb- 
ances. But,  nevertheless,  we  have  here  a  melancholy  proof  of  humau 
weakness  in  a  man  who  otherwise  appears  to  us  as  a  light  in  an  age  of 
darkness.  Fain  would  we  agree  with  those  who  have  considered  this 
clause  to  be  spurious,  were  there  not  so  much  stronger  reasons  for  the 
contrary  supposition,  and  were  it  possible  also  to  consider  the  letter 
addressed  to  Sporacius  on  the  Nestorian  heresy  au  interpolated  piece, 
derived  for  the  most  part  from  that  latter  clause.  For  the  rest,  Theodoret 
perhaps  spent  the  last  six  or  seven  years  of  his  life,  as  he  designed  to 
do,  ep.  146,  in  seclusion  and  in  the  occupation  of  writing. 
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of  court  policy  on  the  final  result — all  this  was,  of  course,  ill- 
suited  to  procure  authority  for  the  decisions  of  this  council  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  entertained  other  opinions.* 

When  so  passionate  a  fanaticism  in  favour  of  the  Egyptian 
monophysitism  had  manifested  itself  at  this  council  of  Chalce- 
don,  it  was  no  wonder  that  it  should  soon  be  more  widely 
spread  by  the  adherents  of  Dioscurus  on  their  return  home  ; 
and  that  it  should  find  its  way  among-  the  swarms  of  wild  and 
untutored  monks  who  were  used  to  these  formulas,  and  produce 
among  them  the  most  violent  agitations.  In  the  doctrine  of 
the  two  natures,  these  people  saw  nothing  but  pure  Nestorian- 
ism,  a  dividing  of  the  one  Christ  into  two  Sons  of  God,  two 
persons.  That  he  who  is  supreme  over  nature  was  still  bom 
in  the  natural  way,  —  this,  they  declared,  was  enough  for 
them  to  know.  The  how  was  what  they  could  not  explain. "j* 
This  was  the  germ  of  the  Monophysite  controversies,  so 
disastrous  to  the  Oriental  church,  so  pernicious  to  practical 
Christianity. 

Palestine  and  Egypt  were,  at  first,  the  chief  seats  of  this 
controversy.  The  fanatical  monk  Theodosius,  who  returned 
from  the  Chalcedonian  council  to  Palestine,  conveyed  thither 
the  seeds  of  discord.  He  attached  himself  to  the  party  of  the 
deceased  emperor's  widow  Eudocia,  and  soon  ruled  supreme  in 
all  the  cloisters.  He  set  every  thing  in  commotion,  raging 
furiously  against  all  who  would  not  secede  from  the  Chalce- 
donian council.  The  patriarch  Juvenalis  of  Jerusalem  was 
banished  from  his  city,  and  Theodosius  himself  nominated 
patriarch  there  by  his  party.  Similar  things  occurred  in  other 

*  The  Monophysites  well  understood  how  to  avail  themselves  of  these 
weak  spots  laid  open  by  the  council,  as  we  may  see  from  the  charges 
they  brought  against  it ;  to  which  Leoutius  of  Byzantium  or  Jerusalem, 
at  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  replied,  in  his  work  against  the  Nesto- 
rians  and  the  Kutychians.  See  this  work  in  the  Greek  original,  pub- 
lished by  Mansi,  Concil.  VII.  f.  799.  If  the  charge  brought  by  the 
Monophysites  (f.  813)  really  implied  that  many  votes  at  the'council  had 
been  purchased  with  gold,  this  accusation  would  assuredly  be  confirmed 
by  the  bad  defence  of  Leontius.  But  this  does  not  lie  in  the  words  :  they 
speak  only  of  simony  in  the  appointment  of  bishops.  The  word  xugoToviui 
must  be  understood  to  refer,  not  to  a  vote  in  the  council,  but  to  ordi- 
iiations. 

t  In  the  petition  of  the  monks  from  Palestine :  The  p.*  x^'VKt  Qvri'o- 
x<jy<<v'  vug  yivvx,  KXTO.  (biff*  TOV  Ivlp  (burn  ;  Harduin.  Concil.  II.  f. 
672. 
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cities.  Provinces  were  wasted  with  fire  and  sword  ;  Theo- 
dosius  deposed  and  appointed  bishops.  It  was  finally  neces- 
sary to  check  this  evil  by  resorting  to  forcible  measures. 

The  second  theatre  of  these  contests  was  Egypt,  and  parti- 
cularly Alexandria.  There  Proterius  had  been  nominated 
patriarch  in  the  place  of  the  deposed  Dioscurus ;  but,  from 
what  we  have  already  seen  taking  place  at  Chalcedon,  we  may 
easily  gather  that  Dioscurus  would  still  have  a  weighty  party 
in  his  favour.  There  arose  a  schism,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
most  violent  disorders.  It  became  necessary  to  call  in  the 
aid  of  soldiers :  the  attempt  to  suppress  the  schism  by  force 
only  served,  as  usual,  to  exasperate  men's  minds,  and  many 
scenes  of  violence  ensued.  Finally,  quiet  was  restored,  and  so 
it  continued  as  long  as  Marcian  lived  ;  although  the  Mono- 
physite  party,  headed  by  the  presbyter  Timotheus  Ailurus, 
continued  to  subsist  as  a  separate  and  distinct  one.  But  as 
the  Monopliysite  party,  after  the  death  of  this  emperor  in  457, 
indulged  the  expectation  of  finding  a  more  favourable  disposi- 
tion in  his  successor,  they  ventured  to  appoint  and  to  ordain 
Timotheus  as  their  patriarch.  The  attempt  made  by  the 
military  commandant,  to  put  an  end  to  the  difficulties  by  force, 
led  to  a  tumult,  in  which  Proterius  was  murdered.  Both 
parties  now  applied  to  the  emperor  with  petitions.  The 
latter,  being  aware  of  the  great  importance  of  the  Monophysite 
party,  were  the  more  desirous  of  removing  the  schism  by 
means  of  some  mutual  agreement,  without  resorting  to  force. 
He  begged  the  Roman  bishop  Leo  the  Great  to  come  himself 
to  the  East,  and  direct  the  negociations.  But  Leo  had  no 
inclination  to  do  this.  Moreover,  he  was  of  the  opinion  that 
no  concessions  ought  to  be  made  at  the  expense  of  doctrines 
expressed  by  a  council  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
but  that  these  must  only  be  strictly  maintained.  The  bad 
result  of  a  general  council  assembled  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  peace  having  at  last  been  made  evident  by  the 
example  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  the  emperor  made  trial 
of  another  expedient.  He  issued  a  command  to  all  the 
metropolitans  to  consult  with  their  bishops  respecting  the 
manner  in  which  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  and  the  ordination 
of  Timotheus,  ought  to  be  regarded  and  treated,  and  to  report 
to  him  the  result  of  their  deliberations.  Distinguished  above 
others  for  a  wise  moderation,  rare  in  this  age,  was  the  opinion 
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expressed  on  this  occasion  by  the  bishops  of  Pamphylia.  We 
here  meet  with  a  distinction  lying  far  remote  from  the  fanati- 
cal habits  of  doctrinal  conception  peculiar  to  this  period — the 
distinction  between  that  which  belongs  to  the  essence  of 
Christian  faith,  and  that  which  belongs  to  the  exactness  of 
doctrinal  definitions  requisite  for  the  development  of  theology. 
"  Those  definitions,"  said  they,  "  were  drawn  up  by  the 
Roman  bishop  Leo,  and  by  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  having  them  pass  to  the  laity,  and  give  offence 
to  them ;  but  they  were  designed  for  the  priests,  that  they 
might  have  wherewith  to  answer  gainsayers.  The  doctrine 
concerning  the  union  of  two  natures  in  one  Christ  was  not 
employed  for  the  instruction  of  catechumens,  but  only  for  the 
purposes  of  theological  discussion.  They  were  of  the  opinion 
that  there  ought  to  be  no  dispute  on  the  questions,  whether 
Christ  subsisted  in  two  natures,  or  consisted  of  two  natures, 
and  whether  we  should  speak  of  one  nature  of  the  Word  which 
became  man :  the  only  important  thing  was,  that  the  union  of 
the  two  natures  should  be  maintained,  but  without  being  con- 
founded. They  recommended  the  condescending  indulgence, 
of  which  Christ  was  the  pattern,  as  the  best  and  readiest 
means  of  reclaiming  errorists,  and  of  restoring  tranquillity.* 

Since  the  majority  of  voices,  however,  now  maintained  the 
authority  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  arid  were  opposed  to  the 
ordination  of  Timotheus  Ailurus,  the  emperor  Leo  resolved 
that  he  would  put  an  end  to  the  difficulties  by  force.  In  the 
year  460,  Timotheus  Ailurus  was  banished  to  Cherson,  and  in 
his  place  Timotheus  Salophaciolus  was  appointed  patriarch 
of  Alexandria.  The  mild  character  of  the  latter  enabled 
him  for  the  moment  to  do  something  towards  restoring  tran- 
quillity. 

So  much  the  more  violent,  however,  was  the  ferment  which 
ensued,  when,  by  a  political  revolution,  the  hitherto  oppressed 
party  of  the  Monophysites  at  once  obtained  the  preponderance. 
This  took  place  in  476,  when  Basiliscus  succeeded  in  expelling 
the  emperor  Zeno,  successor  to  his  father-in-law  Leo,  in  the 
year  474,  from  the  imperial  throne,  and  securing  it  for  him- 
self. Whether  the  fact  was  that  he  had  not  attained  to  this 
high  eminence  without  the  aid  of  the  Monophysite  party,  or 
whether  he  hoped  to  find  in  this  party  an  important  support.. 
*  See  Hardu'm.  Concil.  T.  II.  £  731. 
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he  showed  from  the  beginning  that  it  was  his  purpose  to  make 
it  the  ruling  party  in  the  East.  He  was  the  first  to  publish 
decisions  on  matters  of  faith  by  imperial  laws  ;  for,  in  entering 
on  his  reign,  he  issued  a  circular  letter  (iyKVK\tov)  to  be 
signed  by  all  the  bishops  on  pain  of  being  deposed  from  their 
office,  whereby  it  was  established  that  the  Nicene  creed,  to- 
gether with  the  several  decrees  in  confirmation  of  it  passed  at 
the  councils  of  Constantinople  and  Ephesus,  should  alone  be 
valid  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Chalcedoniari  symbol  and 
the  letter  of  Leo  were  condemned  as  standing  at  variance  with 
this,  and  ordered  to  be  burned  wherever  they  might  be  found. 
Many  of  the  bishops  readily  complied  with  the  imperial  com- 
mand ;  partly  such  as,  being  rather  inclined  of  themselves  to 
adopt  the  Monophysite  opinion,  had  only  been  moved  by  the 
ruling  power  to  accept  the  Chalcedonian  articles  ;  and  partly 
such  as  were  always  in  the  habit  of  shaping  their  opinions 
according  to  the  doctrinal  tendency  of  the  court. 

At  Alexandria  the  victory  of  the  Monophysite  party  would 
take  place  without  any  violent  struggle,  for  this  party  had  there 
a  natural  preponderance.  Timotheus  Ailurus  resumed  his 
patriarchate,  and  the  mild  Timotheus  Salophaciolus  quietly 
returned  back  to  his  cloister.  But  violent  commotions  arose  in 
many  districts,  where  hitherto  the  party  of  the  Chalcedonian 
council  had  prevailed  ;  and  enthusiastic  monks,  who  exercised 
the  greatest  influence  over  the  people,  stirred  them  up  to 
resistance  against  the  imperial  command.  The  patriarch 
Acacius  of  Constantinople,  although  wavering  himself,  yet 
took  courage,  from  the  strength  of  the  zealots,  to  show  resist- 
ance to  the  emperor.  And  as,  in  addition  to  this,  Zeno  had, 
in  the  mean  time,  strengthened  his  power,  Basiliscus  issued,  in 
477,  a  second  circular  (feyreycvfcXioy),  whereby  the  first  was 
revoked.  Soon  after  this  the  victory  of  Zeno,  who  once  more 
made  himself  master  of  the  empire,  changed  the  whole  face  of 
affairs. 

This  emperor  was  the  more  firmly  resolved  in  the  outset 
to  do  all  in  his  power  to  advance  the  party  of  the  council  of 
Chalcedon,  because  doubtless  he  was  especially  indebted  to  this 
party  for  the  recovery  of  his  throne,  and  because  his  political 
interests  would  make  him  hostile  to  the  other  party,  which 
Basiliscus  had  favoured.  This  change  of  court  orthodoxy  was 
soon  followed  by  the  usual  consequences  attending  such 
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lamentable  dependence  of  the  church  on  the  state.  Those 
same  bishops  of  Asia  Minor  who,  under  the  preceding1  reign, 
had  defended  themselves  before  the  emperor  Basiliscus  against 
the  charge  of  having  only  subscribed  his  circular  letter  by  con- 
straint and  from  motives  of  fear ;  who  had  styled  this  docu- 
ment, in  their  communication  to  him,  a  divine  and  apostolic 
letter  ;*  who  had  declared  to  him  that  the  world  must  go  to 
ruin  if  he  did  not  uphold  the  authority  of  his  religious  edict; 
who  called  on  him  to  depose  the  patriarch  Acaeius  from  his 
seat — these  same  bishops  now  testified  to  this  very  patriarch 
their  repentance,  writing  to  him  that  they  had  subscribed  the 
circular  letter  of  Basiliscus,  not  from  conviction,  but  because 
they  were  compelled  to  it ;  but  that  in  their  faith  they  really 
agreed  with  that  which  had  been  piously  and  rightly  deter- 
mined at  the  council  of  Chalcedon.f 

This  change  must  have  had  a  very  great  influence,  especially 
on  the  condition  of  the  Alexandrian  church,  in  which  the  Mo- 
nophysite  party  was  ever  predominant.  Timotheus  Ailurus 
was  allowed,  it  is  true,  peacefully  to  end  the  few  remaining 
days  of  his  old  age  in  the  patriarchal  office ;  but  when,  after 
his  death  in  477,  the  Monophysite  party  proceeded  to  choose 
the  archdeacon  Petrus  Mongus  as  his  successor,  the  emperor 
looked  upon  this  as  an  insurrection  :  he  pronounced  sentence  of 
death  on  Petrus  Mongus,  and  the  latter  seems  to  have  escaped 
the  execution  of  this  sentence  only  by  flight.  It  was  ordered 
that  Timotheus  Salophaciolus  should  be  restored  to  the  patri- 
archate of  Alexandria.  The  emperor  threatened  all  laymen 
and  ecclesiastics  who  should  not  within  two  months  recognize 
Salophaciolus  as  their  patriarch,  with  the  loss  of  all  their  dig- 
nities and  churches,  and  with  exile.  J  The  restored  patriarch 
Timotheus  was  enabled  for  the  moment,  by  his  moderation  and 
gentleness,  to  preserve  quiet  at  Alexandria.  He  presented  a  rare 
example  for  this  age — protecting  instead  of  persecuting  the 
Monophysite  party,  insomuch  that  the  emperor  had  to  admo- 

*  The  Stlov — divinum,— the  usual  designation,  indeed,  derived  from 
the  pagan  times,  and  applied  to  whatever  came  from  the  emperor  ;  but 
it  was  bad  enough  in  bishops,  when  speaking  of  religious  matters,  to 
imitate  such  phraseology. 

1  Comp.  Evagr.  hist,  eccles.  III.  c.  5  and  9. 

%  See  the  letters  of  the  Roman  bishop  Felix  III.  to  the  patriarch  Aca- 
cius, and  to  the  emperor  Zeno. 
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nish  him  to  use  greater  severity  towards  the  heretics,  and  not 
allow  them  to  hold  their  church  assemblies  and  to  baptize  ; 
but,  notwithstanding  this,  he  still  continued  to  pursue  the  same 
course  of  conduct.  Hence  he  was  universally  esteemed  by  the 
Alexandrians,  and  they  would  call  out  to  him  in  the  streets 
and  in  the  churches — "  Although  we  have  no  church-fellowship 
with  you,  yet  we  love  you."* 

But  after  the  death  of  Timotheus  Salophaciolus,  which  soon 
ensued,  there  arose  a  new  schism.  The  party  which  was  by  far 
the  most  numerous,  that  of  the  Monophysites,  chose  for  their 
patriarch  the  archdeacon  Petrus  Mougus ;  the  minor  party  of 
the  Chalcedonian  council  chose  the  chief  treasurer  of  the 
Alexandrian  church,  John  Talaya.  The  emperor  at  first 
was  resolved  to  approve  the  choice  of  the  Chalcedonian  fac- 
tion alone ;  but  a  complication  of  events  led  him  to  change 
his  mind. 

John  Talaya,  at  that  time  presiding  as  presbyter  over  the 
churches  on  the  island  of  Tabenrise,  had  been  sent  by  the  patri- 
arch Timotheus  Salophaciolus,  after  the  latter  had  been 
reinstated  in  his  office  by  the  emperor  Zeno,  on  a  mission  to 
Constantinople,  in  company  with  Gennadius,  a  kinsman  of 
the  patriarch,  and  bishop  of  Lower  Hermupolis.  Gennadius 
remained  behind  at  Constantinople,  and  had  there  acquired 
great  influence  as  plenipotentiary  or  agent  (apocrisiarius)  of 
the  Egyptian  patriarch.  John  Talaya,  however,  had  entered 
into  a  connection  with  Illus,  one  of  the  first  men  of  the  empire, 
to  whom  the  emperor  was  in  part  indebted  for  the  recovery  of 
his  throne  ;  and  probably  at  this  time  Illus  engaged,  perhaps 
not  without  the  assurance  of  receiving  a  splendid  remuneration 
from  Talaya,  that  he  would  procure  for  him  the  patriarchate 
after  the  death  of  the  aged  Timotheus.  For  this  reason,  after 
his  return  to  Egypt,  Talaya  gave  up  his  office  in  the  church 
at  Tabennae,  and  resumed  the  post  which  he  had  before  occu- 
pied at  Alexandria,  so  that  he  might  be  ready,  on  the  death  of 
Timotheus,  immediately  to  make  such  arrangements  as  would 
secure  the  attainment  of  his  object  beyond  all  fear  of  a  failure. 
From  this  place  he  sent  many  and  valuable  presents  to  Illus. 
Relying  on  the  patronage  of  this  powerful  man,  he  deemed  it 

*  See  Liberati  Diaconi  breviarium  causse  Nestor ianorum  et  Eutychi- 
anorum,  ed.  Gamier,  pag.  108. 
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the  less  necessary  to  secure  the  good-will  of  Gennadius,  whom 
he  bad  left  behind  at  Constantinople,  or  of  the  patriarch  him- 
self; and  by  this  neglect  he  made  them  both  his  enemies. 
The  deputy  whom  he  sent  with  his  inaugural  letter  (evdpovia- 
TIKO)  to  Constantinople,  was  instructed  not  to  present  this 
immediately  to  the  patriarch,  but  first  inquire  after  his  patron, 
the  influential  III  us,  and  to  proceed  in  all  respects  as  he  should 
direct ;  but  as  the  latter  was  then  at  Antioch,  the  deputy  of 
John  Talaya  set  off  for  that  city  without  presenting  his  letter 
to  the  patriarch.*  By  this  unexampled  neglect  of  the  honour 
due  to  him  as  bishop  of  the  imperial  residence,  the  patriarch 
Acacius  was  completely  disgusted  ;  and  as  Illus  soon  after 
rebelled  against  the  emperor,  Acacius  was  the  more  easily  en- 
abled to  make  John  Talaya  hateful  also  to  the  emperor  Zeno. 
Peter  Mongus,  the  head  of  the  Monophysite  party,  was  cun- 
ning enough  to  turn  these  circumstances  to  his  own  advantage. 
He  visited  Constantinople  in  person,  and  pointed  out  the 
danger  to  which  the  exasperation  of  the  numerous  party  of  the 
Monophysites  might  expose  the  tranquillity  of  the  state,  if  a 
patriarch  were  thrust  upon  them  whom  they  could  not  approve. 
He  proposed,  on  the  other  hand,  a  treaty  by  which  he  hoped 
to  unite  all  in  one  church.  Acacius  entered  into  this  scheme, 
and  persuaded  the  emperor  to  favour  it.  The  latter  issued,  in 
the  year  482,  a  treaty  of  agreement  addressed  to  the  churches 
of  the  Alexandrian  patriarchate,  which,  by  omitting  the  ex- 
pressions employed  in  the  disputed  questions,  and  abiding  only 
by  general  terms,  was  expected  to  bring  about  the  removal  of 
this  opposition.  It  was  here  determined  that  no  other  creed 
should  be  valid  than  the  Nicene-Constantinopolitan  symbol, 
which  had  been  confirmed  at  Ephesus.  A  symbolical  autho- 
rity was  given  to  the  anathemas  of  Cyrill,  and,  without  men- 
tioning names  and  persons,  or  the  nature  of  the  dispute,  it  was 
declared  that  Christ  is  one  and  not  two,f  since  miracles  and 
sufferings  were  referred  to  one  and  the  same  person.  Moreover, 
sentence  of  condemnation  was  pronounced  not  only  on  ISes- 
torianism  and  Eutychianism,  but  also  on  all  who  taught  or  had 
taught  contrary  to  these  articles,  whether  at  Chalcedon  or  in 
any  other  synod  or  place  whatsoever. if 

*  See  Liberat.  c.  1 6  and  1 7,  and  Theophanes'  chronography. 
f   'Ev  Tvy^a.vnt   xott   ov  Ivo.  %   Evagr.  111.  14. 
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This  concordate  was  now  designed,  in  the  purpose  of  the 
emperor,  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  peace  of  the  church. 
Those  among  the  Moriophysites  who  agreed  to  subscribe  it 
should,  without  being  required  to  give  up  their  pecular  opin- 
ions, be  received  by  the  other  party  into  the  communion  of  the 
church  ;  and  also  the  latter  should  be  left  free  to  retain  their 
peculiar  doctrines,  and  for  themselves  to  maintain  the  au- 
thority of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  and  of  Leo's  letter  to 
Flavian.  But  without  interfering  with  these  differences,  the 
concordate  should  stand  valid  as  the  basis  of  church  fellowship, 
and  neither  party  should  stigmatize  the  other  as  heretical ; 
but  such  an  object  was  not  to  be  attained  in  this  way.  The 
zealous  Monophysites  demanded  an  explicit  condemnation  of 
the  council  of  Chalcedon,  and  of  the  letter  to  Flavian  ;  and  as 
they  separated  from  the  moderates,  who  were  satisfied  with  the 
concordate,  without  having  any  principal  leader,  they  were 
from  henceforth  designated  as  the  headless  sect  (Acephaloi). 
Now  when  those  bishops  who  chiefly  agreed  with  this  party  in 
their  doctrinal  opinions,  allowed  themselves  to  be  influenced 
by  their  respect  for  it,  they  lost  the  confidence  of  those  with 
whom,  by  means  of  the  compromise,  they  had  concluded  a 
peace.  On  the  other  hand,  the  zealous  adherents  of  the 
Chalcedonian  council  were  far  from  being  satisfied  with  a 
written  contract  in  which  this  council  was  spoken  'of  in  such 
disparaging  terms ;  and  all  who  accepted  the  compromise  ap- 
peared to  them  as  Monophysites.  Thus  it  happened,  that  the 
henoticon,  instead  of  doing  away  the  schism,  only  made  it 
worse  than  it  was  before.  Instead  of  two  parties,  there  were 
now  four — the  zealots  on  both  sides  and  the  moderates  of  the 
two  parties  who  accepted  the  compromise.  The  warm  ad- 
herents of  the  Chalcedonian  council  found  great  sympathy  in 
the  Roman  church,  and  these  stigmatized  the  dominant  party 
of  the  Oriental  church  as  heretical.  A  schism  between  the 
Eastern  and  the  Western  church  was  the  consequence  of 
this. 

While  these  commotions  growing  out  of  the  henoticon  were 
still  in  progress,  the  Emperor  Zeno,  A.D.  491,  died,  arid  was 
succeeded  by  Anastasius.  The  latter  was  only  desirous  of 
preserving  peace,  and  of  silencing  the  heretic-makers  on  both 
sides ;  and  for  this  reason  lie  would  not  suffer  the  treaty  ot 
coalition  to  drop.  But  this  moderation,  proceeding  from 
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motives  of  policy,  could  only  make  him  an  object  of  suspicion 
to  the  zealots;  and  as  he  would  tolerate  nothing  which  was 
opposed  to  his  plans,  in  seeking  to  preserve  peace,  he  ap- 
peared in  the  light  of  a  persecutor.  Serious  disturbances, 
arising  out  of  the  struggle  between  the  two  parties,  broke  out 
during  this  emperor's  reign  in  Syria,  Palestine.  Egypt,  and 
Constantinople  ;  and  his  efforts  to  compel  the  enthusiasts  to 
moderation  were  attended  with  no  other  result  than  to  render 
the  commotions  more  violent.  As  he  exerted  himself  with  the 
most  vigour  to  repress  the  enthusiasts  near  by,  in  Constanti- 
nople itself,  he  must  of  course  become  suspected  of  favouring 
the  Monophysites.  .  In  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  he 
found  a  violent  antagonist.  By  the  patriarch  Euphemius,  the 
orthodoxy  of  the  emperor  had  been  suspected  from  the  first  ; 
he  had  consented  to  his  taking  the  throne  only  on  condition 
that  the  emperor  should  give  him  a  written  assurance  that  he 
would  attempt  to  do  nothing  against  the  authority  of  the 
Chalcedonian  council.  Anastasius  soon  endeavoured  to  get 
rid  of  him,  which  he  could  not  do  without  exciting  a  tumult 
among  the  people.  The  presbyter  Macedonius,  in  whom,  until 
now,  no  one  had  ever  witnessed  any  symptom  of  passionate 
zeal,  was  nominated  his  successor;  but  he  too  must  soon 
incur  the  imperial  displeasure,  since  he  was  not  willing  to 
lose  his  character  for  orthodoxy  among  the  zealots  of  the 
party  attached  to  the  Chalcedonian  council;  and  therefore 
connected  himself  more  closely  with  them  than  suited  the  em- 
peror's plans.  Besides  this,  two  men  of  vigorous  activity  now 
took  the  lead  of  the  hitherto  headless  but  zealous  Monophysite 
party  ;  and,  in  other  districts,  disturbances  arose,  the  influence 
of  which  spread  to  Constantinople.  One  of  these  persons, 
Xenayas,  of  Tahal  in  Persia,  had  already  contended  zealously 
against  the  Nestorians  in  his  own  country.  Afterwards  he 
had  betaken  himself  to  Syria  ;  and  the  Monophysite  patriarch 
of  Alexandria,  Peter  the  clothier,  so  called  after  the  trade 
which  he  pursued  as  a  monk*  (originally  one  of  the  monks 
associated  with  Eutyches  at  Constantinople),  had  made  him 
bishop  of  the  city  of  Hieropolis  or  Mabug.  By  the  same  dig- 
nitary his  name  also  was  changed  into  the  Greek  form  Philo- 
xenos,  and  by  this  name  he  is  best  known  as  the  promoter 
of  the  so-called  Philoxenian  Syriac  translation  of  the  New 
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Testament.  But  with  the  successor  of  this  Monophysite 
patriarch,  with  Flavian,  who  was  more  inclined  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Chalcedonian  council,  his  zeal  in  giving 
spread  to  the  Monophysite  doctrines  involved  him  in  a  quarrel ; 
for  though  Flavian  was  willing  to  purchase  peace  by  yielding 
many  points,  yet  nothing  could  induce  him  expressly  to  con- 
demn the  doctrine  of  the  two  natures.  Violent  contests  en- 
sued, which  spread  even  to  the  adjacent  Palestine. 

The  second  of  these  two  new  leaders  of  the  Monophysite 
party  was  Severus,  who  came  from  Sozopolis  in  Pisidia. 
While  a  pagan,  he  had  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law, 
in  the  famous  law-school  at  Berytum,  and  afterwards  became 
an  advocate.  At  Tripoli  in  Phoenicia,  he  received  baptism, 
became  a  monk,  and  united  himself  with  a  society  of  zealous 
Monophysites.  Banished  by  a  hostile  party,  he  came  with  a 
number  of  his  companions  to  Constantinople,  to  seek  protection 
from  the  emperor.  He  told  him  that  the  defence  of  the  Chalce- 
donian council  was  the  cause  of  all  the  disturbances ;  he  sought 
to  introduce  a  certain  addition  to  the  old  and  venerated  church 
song-,  the  trisagion  (the  thrice  holy,  from  Isa.  vi.),  which 
might  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  coalition  between  the  two  parties. 
Some  time  before,  the  above-named  Monophysite  church- 
teacher,  Peter  the  clothier,  had  already  added  to  one  of  the 
invocations  to  God  in  that  church  hymn  the  clause  Thou  who 
wast  crucified  for  us  (6  aravpudeiQ  Si  >yjwdc).  The  transfer  of 
predicates,  which  was  expressed  in  this  clause,  in  fact  perfectly 
coincided  with  the  Monophysite  type  of  doctrine  ;  but  it  might 
also,  in  another  sense,  precisely  after  the  same  manner  as  the 
term  SIOTOKOG  had  already  been  adopted  into  the  church  phra- 
seology, be  admitted  by  the  Duophysites  as  being  opposed  to 
Nestorianism ;  and,  so,  by  this  opposite  reference  of  the  same 
term,  both  parties  might  come  together.  Of  this  ambiguity 
Severus  availed  himself;  but  in  the  then  existing  ferment  of 
minds  at  Constantinople,  this  addition  appeared  as  a  crass 
Monophysitistn,  as  impinging  on  the  immutability  of  the  divine 
essence;  and  this  innovation  met  with  the  most  determined 
resistance.  While,  in  the  public  worship  of  God,  one  party 
sang  the  old  church-hymn  in  its  simple  form,  the  other  burst 
in,  loudly  vociferating  the  added  words.  Thus  the  very  so- 
lemnities of  worship  were  profaned  by  expressions  of  worldly 
passion,  and  even  by  bloody  contests.  As  the  rumour  spread 
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that  the  emperor  favoured  the  addition  to  the  church  hymn,  and 
was  threatening  to  remove  the  patriarch  Macedonius,  a  violent 
tumult  broke  forth.    The  houses  of  many  of  the  grandees  were 
burned  ;  a  monk,  who  was  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  the 
addition,  \vas  seized  by  the  infuriated  populace  and  murdered, 
and  his  head  was  carried  about  in  triumph  stuck  upon  a  pole. 
Then  appeared  the  emperor  at  the  circus  before  the  assembled 
people,  without  his  crown.    He  declared  himself  willing  to  lay 
down  the  government ;  but  all  could  not  reign  at  once,  one 
must  be  sovereign.    These  words  had  their  effect  on  the  excited 
multitude ;    the  people  besought  the  emperor  to  retain  the 
government,  and  promised  tranquillity.     The  emperor  took 
advantage  of  this  favourable  moment :  he  caused  the  patriarch 
Macedonius  to  be  removed,  and  Timotheus,  a  presbyter,  who 
had   accepted   the   henoticon,    was   appointed   his   successor. 
Meanwhile,  the  emperor  saw  himself  under  the  necessity,  for 
many  reasons,  of  yielding  to  the  fury  of  the  exasperated  party 
of  the  Chalcedonian  council,  where  this  predominated.     By 
this  exasperation,  aid  and  comfort  was  given  to  the  insurrection 
of  the  military  commander  Vitalian,  which  broke  out  in  the 
year  514;  and  Anastasius  found  himself  compelled  to  enter 
into  conditions  of  peace,  to  the  advantage  of  the  adherents  of 
the  Chalcedonian  council.    He  promised  to  assemble  a  council 
at  Heraclea  in  Thrace,  and  moreover  to  invite  the  assistance 
of  the  Roman  bishop,  so  that,  above  all  things,  the  church 
fellowship   might   thus   be   restored    with   the   latter,    which 
amounted  to  no  more  nor  less  than  that  the  Chalcedonian  coun- 
cil should  be  reinstated  in  its  authority  ;  for  no  hope  certainly 
could  be  entertained  of  making  peace  with  the  Roman  church 
on  any  other  terms  than  these.     Yet  Anastasius  sought  to  put 
off  the  fulfilment  of  these  irksome  conditions  as  long  as  he 
could ;  and  the  difficulties  which  were  raised  by  the  Roman 
church  in  conducting  the  negociations  for  peace,  facilitated  his 
plans.    The  enthusiasm  for  the  Chalcedonian  council,  and  the 
hatred  of  Monophysitism  and  of  the  emperor  Anastasius,  who 
was  considered  to  be  its  champion,  did  but  mount  so  much 
the  higher  after  the  emperor's  death,  and  at  the  commencement 
of  the  reign  of  his  successor  Justin,  in  518. 

When  John,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  imd  er  the  new 
government,  made  his  first  appearance  at  the  public  worship, 
he  was  received  by  the  assembled  people  with  loud  shouts, 
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demanding  that,  since  the  Manichean  Ariastasius  no  longer 
reigned,  but  the  orthodox  Justin,  the  authority  of  the  Chalce- 
donian  council  should  once  more  be  publicly  recognized  ;  that 
the  anathema  should  be  pronounced  on  Severus,  and  on  all 
the  leaders  of  the  Monophysite  party  ;  that  all  Moriophysites 
should  be  removed  from  the  imperial  court  and  from  the 
capital  ;*  and  that  fellowship  should  be  restored  with  the 
Roman  church.  The  assembled  multitude  did  not  desist  from 
their  impetuous  outcries  till  the  patriarch  yielded.  Similar 
demands  of  ecclesiastics,  monks,  and  laity,  came  also  from 
other  churches.  As  the  emperor  Justin,  a  rude  Thracian,  who 
took  no  interest  himself  in  theological  disputes,  was  governed 
by  his  two  chief  ministers,  Vitalian  and  Justinian,  who 
warmly  espoused  the  doctrines  of  the  Chalcedonian  council, 
he  would  very  easily  be  persuaded  to  every  measure  which 
favoured  the  interests  of  this  party.  New  negotiations  were 
entered  into  with  the  Roman  bishop  Hormisdas,  and  men 
were  ready  to  consent  to  all  the  conditions  prescribed  by  that 

*  See  the  protocol  in  the  acts  of  the  council  under  Mennas,  Harduin. 
T.  II.  f.  1334  and  1355.  The  hatred  was  particularly  manifested  against 
the  powerful  lord  chamberlain  (Prcepositus  sacri  cubiculi)  Amantius. 
The  multitude  shouted  in  allusion  to  him:  Tov  Xr^ov  rou  *tx.*.a.Ti/>u  '&p 
j8«X£.  He  must  doubtless  have  had  great  influence  under  Anastasius,  in 
promoting  Monophysitism  ;  for,  in  calling  upon  the  patriarch  publicly  to 
declare  himself,  it  was  exclaimed  that,  under  the  reign  of  a  Justin,  he 
needed  have  no  fear  of  Amantius:  Ou  <p«/35jo-a/  'Apuvriev  TOV  Maw%a/av, 
lauo-rivo;  fietiriXivsi.  1.  c.  Harduin.  f.  1339.  This  Amantius,  however,  was 
hated  and  suspected  by  the  emperor  Justin ;  for  he  had  conceived  the 
project  of  making  a  certain  count  Theocritus  emperor  through  whom  he 
might  hope  to  be  ruler  himself.  He  had  for  this  purpose  given  a  Gum. 
of  money  to  Justin,  then  commander  of  the  emperor's  body  guard,  in 
order  that,  by  a  skilful  distribution  of  it,  he  might  purchase  votes  in 
favour  of  Theocritus ;  but  Justin  \tsed  the  gold  in  behalf  of  himself,  and 
became  emperor.  Of  course  he  must  now  stand  in  dread  of  Amantius ; 
and  hence  soon  caused  him  to  be  executed.  See  Evagr.  1.  IV.  c.  2, 
Theophanes,  Chronograph,  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Justin. 
The  assassination  of  Amantius.  however,  was  deemed  a  judgment  on  the 
heretic.  See  the  popular  exclamation  in  an  assembly  in  the  church  at 
Tyre,  which  likewise  demanded  the  condemnation  of  the  Monophysites. 

Harduin.    1.    C.    f.    1359.      'Atrifom  'Apavrts   o  dvra^rtis    <r*S  vfiataf.      We 

discern  here  the  hidden  connection  betwixt  the  plots  of  political  and 
theological  parties.  The  fear  of  the  infection  of  Monophysitism  was  in 
many  districts  so  great,  that  in  Tyre,  for  example,  the  Egyptian  dealers 
in  wood  were  not  suffered  to  remain  in  the  city,  lest  they  might  spread 
the  Monophysite  heresy  beyond  Egypt.  L.  c.  1355. 
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bishop  for  the  restoration  of  church-fellowship.  Among  these 
was  the  severe  one,  that  the  names  of  all  the  bishops  who,  under 
the  preceding  reign,  had  accepted  the  henoticon,  or  attached 
themselves  to  the  Monophysite  party,  should  be  expunged 
from  the  church  records.  To  anathematize  the  leaders  of  the 
Monophysite  party  was  a  point  which  might  be  easily  secured  ; 
nor  was  there  any  hesitation  at  Constantinople  even  to  surrender 
the  patriarch  Acacius  to  the  popular  will.  But,  in  many 
districts,  ecclesiastics  and  churches  were  not  at  all  disposed  to 
sacrifice  the  memory  of  their  beloved  bishops :  they  would  not 
surfer  themselves  to  be  moved  to  this  by  arguments  or  by 
threats.  New  schisms  and  bloody  disturbances  were  to  be 
feared,  if  they  were  forced  to  this.  The  emperor  himself, 
therefore,  requested  the  Roman  bishop  to  yield  a  little  on  this 
point.*  The  Monophysite  clergymen,  however,  were  deposed 
from  their  places.  Severus,  who  had  managed  to  make  himself 
patriarch  of  Antioch,  was  threatened  with  a  severer  fate  through 
the  vengeance  of  the  commander  Vitalian,  who  had  been  in- 
jured by  him  ;  but  he  saved  himself  by  fleeing  to  Egypt,  where 
he  met  with  a  friendly  reception  from  his  Monophysite  fellow- 
believers.  There  the  party  was  too  strong  to  be  prudently 
attacked. 

Justinian,  the  successor  of  this  emperor,  from  the  year 
527,  meant  to  be  considered  a  zealous  champion  of  the  Chal- 
cedonian  orthodoxy.  Intermeddling  in  theological  disputes 
was  with  him  a  favourite  passion  ;  and  he  would  very  willingly 
have  been  lawgiver  to  the  church,  in  the  same  sense  as  he  was 
to  the  state ;  but  the  more  he  acted,  or  supposed  he  acted,  by 
his  own  impulse,  the  more  he  served  as  the  tool  of  others, 
who  knew  how  to  influence  him  by  taking  advantage  of  his 
weakness.  Thus  was  he  often  obliged  to  subserve  interests  to 
which  he  was  altogether  opposed  in  his  own  intentions.  In 
particular,  his  wife  Theodora,  who  governed  him,  and  who 
was  herself  attached  to  Monophysitism,  successfully  plotted 
many  a  scheme  for  the  advantage  of  the  Monophysite  party, 
which  he  abhorred.  She  even  went  so  far  as  to  cause  to  be 
formed,  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  emperor  at  Constantinople, 
a  Monophysite  society,  whose  branches  extended  through  all 

*  See  the  correspondence  between  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  the 
emperor  Justin,  and  the  Roman  bishop  Hormisdas. 
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parts  of  the  empire,  and  to  procure  that  a  Monophysite  should 
be  elevated  to  the  episcopate  of  the  imperial  residence ;  and 
every  thing  was  prepared  to  raise  up  the  Monophysites  from 
their  state  of  oppression  to  being  the  dominant  party.  Her 
principal  agent  in  accomplishing  all  this  was  a  person  by  the 
name  of  Anthimus.  He  had  once  been  bishop  over  the  church 
at  Trapezund  in  Pontus  ;  but,  without  waiting  to  be  regularly 
dismissed  from  the  pastoral  relation,  he  had  left  his  flock  for 
the  purpose,  as  he  pretended,  of  having  it  in  his  power  to  lead 
a  perfectly  Christian  life  as  a  monk  ;*  but  probably,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  sequel,  he  was  led  to  this  step,  like  so 
many  others,  by  more  doubtful  motives ;  and  the  truth  was, 
that  the  court  life  had  more  charms  for  him  than  the  ad- 
ministering of  a  pastoral  office  distinguished  by  no  outward 
splendour,  in  an  insignificant  town.  He  betook  himself  to 
Constantinople  ;  there  his  ascetic  garb  procured  for  him  dis- 
tinguished consideration  ;  he  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
empress  Theodora,  and  the  alternate  residence  at  the  court 
and  at  a  pleasant  villa  near  Constantinople  "j"  suited  him  better 
than  his  former  secluded  life  in  the  pastoral  office.  This 
person  'now  drew  around  him  all  the  most  important  men  of 
the  Monophysite  party,  who,  under  the  protection  of  Theo- 
dora, visited  Constantinople ;  and  amongst  these  was  Severus. 
At  length,  by  the  management  of  Theodora,  Anthimus,  in 
the  year  535,  was  nominated  patriarch  of  Constantinople.! 
Of  a  surety,  the  emperor  Justinian,  who  was  so  zealously 
orthodox,  entertained  no  other  idea  than  that  his  bishop  was 
a  staunch  adherent  of  the  Chalcedonian  council.  And  perhaps 
the  trick  would  have  lasted  still  longer,  and  the  cunning  Theo- 
dora, would  have  succeeded  in  accomplishing  still  more,  if  the 
whole  plan  had  not  been  frustrated  by  an  accident  quite  un- 
foreseen, after  the  deception  had  been  kept  up  no  longer  than 
a  year.  It  happened  that  the  Roman  bishop  Agapetus  visited 
Constantinople  as  ambassador  of  the  East  Gothic  king  Theo- 
doric.  Many  dissatisfied  ecclesiastics  and  monks  took  this 

*  In  the  first  action  of  the  council  under  Mennas,  it  says  :  OVTOS  ix. 

•z"(>/.).av  <r»i»  J5;«v  l#*X»j<7/«v  xotTetXivevV)  xat  TTi-ffXeta'f/.tvov  fi'iov  iyxganias  «va- 
XajW  F.  1195,  1.  C. 

t  His  -TT^a.irriiov,  act.  IV.  sub  Menna,  f.  1243. 

t  Procopius,  in  his  secret  history  of  the  court  (hist,  arcana),  c.  17,  says 

of  Theodora  :    Avrt)   rag   rs   &£%«;   xeti   TO.;   hgwirv*a;    l^tiooTent, 
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opportunity  of  presenting  to  the  Roman  bishop,  who  had  less 
to  fear  than  others  from  the  anger  of  the  empress,  and  could 
therefore  act  more  independently  at  the  court,  a  formal  com- 
plaint against  the  bishop  Anthimus,  charging  him  partly  with 
erroneous  doctrines,  and  partly  with  unjustifiable  proceedings 
to  obtain  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople.  The  Roman 
bishop  required  him  to  prove  his  orthodoxy  by  a  confession  of 
faith,  and  (in  accordance  with  the  church  laws  of  the  West, 
which  forbade  the  transfer  of  bishops)  to  return  back  from 
the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople  to  his  earlier  bishopric, 
which  he  had  voluntarily  abandoned.  As  Anthimus  could 
not  consent  to  this,  Agapetus  excommunicated  him  from  the 
fellowship  of  the  church,  and  moreover  avoided  all  intercourse 
with  him.  The  empress  was  unable  to  change  the  mind  of 
the  Roman  bishop  either  by  promises  or  by  threats.  When, 
through  his  influence,  Justinian  came  to  see  how  grossly  he 
had  been  deceived,  his  indignation  knew  no  bounds.  Anthi- 
mus was  deposed ;  and  at  the  recommendation  of  Agapetus, 
the  presbyter  Mennas,  superintendent  of  the  great  hospital  at 
Constantinople,  was  nominated  patriarch.* 

The  new  patriarch,  in  the  year  536,  invited  the  bishops  who 
happened  to  be  then  present  in  Constantinople,  to  meet  in  a 
synod  (avvo^oQ  iVStf/iottoft)  for  the  purpose  of  putting  a  final 
seal  on  the  condemnation  of  Monophysitism,  and  its  defenders. 
The  emperor  Justinian  accompanied  the  decrees  of  this  council 
with  a  confirmatory  law,  altogether  worthy  of  his  despotic 
spirit:  "  The  leaders  of  the  Monophysite  party  should  keep 
away  from  the  residence  and  from  all  the  more  important 
cities ;  they  should  live  quietly  and  without  disturbance  as 
private  persons,  and  take  good  care  how  they  corrupted  other.-, 
and  led  them  into  blasphemy.  The  writings  of -Severus  should 
be  burned,  and  none  should  be  permitted  either  to  own  or  to 
transcribe  them.  Every  person  who  dared  to  transcribe  them 
should  suffer  the  loss  of  his  right  hand."t 

When  the  empress  Theodora  saw  her  plans  defeated,  she 
still  did  not  relinquish  her  object ;  but,  fruitful  of  intrigues, 
endeavoured  to  effect  it  in  another  way.  She  cultivated  the 
acquaintance  of  the  deacon  Vigilius,  who  had  come  to  Con- 
stantinople in  the  retinue  of  the  Roman  bishop  Agapetus. 

*  See  Concil.  sub  Meona,  act.  I.     Liberati  breviar.  c.  21. 
f  Harduin.  Concil.  T.  II.  f.  1406. 
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The  ambition  of  this  unprincipled  man  led  her  to  hope  that 
she  might  convert  him  into  a  suitable  instrument  for  accom- 
plishing her  designs.  Agapetus  having  died,  either,  as  some 
report,  before  he  left  Constantinople,  or  according  to  others, 
while  on  his  journey  home,  she  held  out  to  Vigilius  the  pro- 
mise of  a  large  sum  of  money  and  of  the  Roman  bishopric,  if 
he  would  pledge  himself  to  overthrow  the  authority  of  the 
Chalcedonian  council,  and  to  testify  in  writing  that  lie  agreed 
in  faith  with  Anthimus,  and  likewise  with  the  other  leaders  of 
the  Monophysite  party.  Vigilius  consented  to  the  conditions, 
and  the  whole  intrigue  was  managed  and  conducted  between 
two  women.  Antonina,  the  wife  of  the  Greek  general  Beli- 
sarius,  whose  successful  campaigns  had  extended  the  power  of 
the  East  Roman  empire  in  Italy,  was  the  confidant  of  the 
empress  and  of  her  plans,  and  employed  to  co-operate  with 
her  in  carrying  them  into  execution.  She  worked  upon  her 
husband. 

In  the  mean  time,  Silverius  had  already  been  appointed  the 
successor  of  Agapetus.  It  was  now  necessary  for  him  either 
to  make  the  same  engagements  which  Vigilius  had  made,  or 
else  give  place  for  the  latter.  But,  as  he  would  not  consent 
to  sacrifice  his  convictions  for  any  temporal  advantage,  he  was 
falsely  accused  of  a  design  to  betray  Rome  to  the  Goths,  the 
enemies  of  the  Greek  empire,  which  accusation  might  derive 
some  colour  of  truth  from  the  fact  of  the  friendly  relations 
formerly  existing  between  the  bishop  and  the  king  of  the  East 
Goths,  and  it  was  an  easy  matter  for  the  faithless  Greeks  to 
fabricate  records  and  testimonies.  Silverius  accordingly  was 
banished,  and  Vigilius  appointed  bishop  in  the  year  538. 

More  could  be  obtained  from  him,  inasmuch  as  the  cause  of 
the  faith  stood  with  him  in  very  slight  account.  In  truth,  he 
had  but  a  very  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  controversies 
relating  to  it,  and  the  interest  he  took  in  them  was  as  slight 
as  his  knowledge  of  them.  He  confided  to  the  hands  of  Anto- 
nina a  letter  addressed  to  Anthimus  and  the  other  leaders  of 
the  Monophysite  party,  in  which  he  really  expressed  opinions 
wholly  in  accordance  with  the  Monophysite  views,  and  signi- 
i  ed  his  agreement  in  faith  with  them  ;  but  at  the  same  time 
: ».:  craftily  requested  them,  in  order  that  lie  might  keep  on 
.  oud  terms  with  all  parties,  to  be  careful  not  to  divulge  what 
i.e  had  written,  but  rather  to  put  on  the  appearance  of  being 
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particularly  suspicious  about  his  faith,  so  that  he  might  the 
more  easily  accomplish  what  he  had  undertaken. 

While  Vigilius  then  was  thus  bent  on  serving  two  parties, 
one  secretly,  the  other  openly,  it  was  out  of  the  power  of 
Theodora  to  execute  through  him  a  single  one  of  her  projects  ; 
for  he  took  good  care  not  to  make  any  public  declaration  in 
accordance  with  her  views.  She  thus  found  that  her  money 
and  her  intrigues  had  been  expended  to  no  purpose ;  and,  in 
being  deceived  herself  in  attempting  to  deceive  others,  she  met 
the  deserved  punishment  of  cunning  perfidy. 

But,  notwithstanding  this,  she  did  not  yet  give  up  her  ob- 
ject ;  and  in  the  irresistible  propensity  of  the  emperor  Justi- 
nian to  decide  on  matters  which  he  did  not  understand,  in  the 
various  manifold  strifes  between  the  theological  parties  at 
court,  and  in  the  unprincipled  character  of  Vigilius,  she  could 
still  find  means  that  flattered  her  with  a  more  favourable  pro- 
spect of  accomplishing  that  object,  or  at  least  of  involving  the 
opponents  of  Monophysitism  in  a  quarrel  among  themselves. 
The  opportunity  for  doing  this  was  as  follows :  The  old  Syrian 
church-teachers,  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  Theodoret,  and  Ibas 
of  Edessa,  had,  from  the  first,  been  special  objects  of  the  fanati- 
cal hatred  and  the  heresy-hunting  spirit  of  the  Monophysite 
party.  In  the  secret  bargain  which  had  procured  for  Vigilius 
the  title  of  Roman  bishop,  he  had  pledged  himself  also  to 
anathematize  Theodore  and  Theodoret.* 

From  what  had  happened  in  a  different  quarter,  the  Mono- 
physite court-party,  who  no  longer  dared  to  speak  loud,  found 
it  in  their  power  to  unite  with  another  party  at  court  governed 
by  a  doctrinal  interest  entirely  different  from  their  own,  for 
the  accomplishment  of  this  plan,  which,  as  we  see  from  the 
engagement  entered  into  by  Vigilius,  had  been  long  before 
projected.  We  must  here  cast  a  glance  at  certain  events, 
which  we  shall  notice  more  fully  in  another  connection,  but 
here  only  in  a  cursory  manner. 

The  doctrines  and  writings  of  Origen,  with  which  but  few 

*  In  the  above  cited  letter  to  the  Monophysite  bishops,  he  concludes 
•with  the  words :  Anathematizamus  ergo  Theodorum,  Theodoretum  et 
omnes  qui  eorum  statuta  coluerunt  vel  colunt.  Even  Facundus  of  Her- 
mione  knew  of  this  secret  bargain  of  ambition.  De  ipsius  episcopi 
Romani  chirographis  ambitionis  impulsu,  quum  fieri  arderet  episcopus, 
parti  alteri  factis.  Ep.  ad  Mocian.  Sirmond.  II.  593,  E. 
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in  the  Oriental  church  were  then  accurately  acquainted,  and 
which  in  the  Western  church  were  wholly  unknown,  had  just 
at  this  time  met  with  great  acceptance  in  the  cloisters  of  Pales- 
tine ;  and  a  party  of  enthusiastic  Origenists  had  there  risen  up, 
who  were  violently  opposed  by  the  zealots  for  the  orthodoxy  of 
the  church.  But  this  Origenistic  party  had  so  managed  as  to 
acquire  great  influence  at  court  through  the  agency  of  two  of 
their  own  abbots,  Domitian,  and  particularly  Theodore  Ascidas. 
These  had  taken  up  their  residence  at  Constantinople ;  and, 
by  the  zeal  which  they  showed  in  defence  of  the  Chalcedonian 
council,  won  the  special  regard  of  the  emperor  Justinian,  and 
hence  possessed  great  influence  in  the  palace.*  He  made 
Domitian  bishop  of  Ancyra  in  Galatia;  Theodore  Ascidas 
bishop  of  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia  ;  but,  notwithstanding  these 
appointments,  they  resided  at  court  still  more  than  with  their 
communities,  and  used  their  whole  influence  to  protect  and  to 
advance  the  party  of  their  fellow-believers  in  Palestine.  The 
patriarch  Peter  of  Jerusalem,  who  was  opposed  to  the  Origen- 
ists, could  not  sustain  himself  against  the  influence  of  the  power- 
ful court  party,  and  was  obliged,  in  spite  of  himself,  to  make 
many  concessions,  in  order  to  preserve  his  patriarchal  dignity 
against  the  court  intrigues  which  under  the  emperor  Justinian 
carried  all  before  them.  But  could  the  eyes  of  the  emperor  be 
once  opened  to  see  what  a  heretic  Origen  had  been,  and  what 
heresies  were  to  be  found  in  his  writings,  the  Origenistic  party 
was  lost ;  and  how  easily  might  this  be  brought  about !  It 
actually  was  brought  about  by  a  coincidence  of  events  coming 
from  different  quarters. 

The  patriarch  Peter  of  Jerusalem,  who  longed  to  be  de- 
livered from  the  yoke  of  the  Origenistic  court  party,  instructed 
two  abbots,  who  sided  with  the  opponents  of  Origenism,  to 
bring  before  him  a  formal  complaint  against  the  Origenists, 
setting  forth  the  heresies  of  Origen  in  detail.  This  document 
he  sent  to  the  emperor  with  a  letter,  describing  to  him  the 
commotions  excited  by  the  Origenistic  party.f  Besides  this, 
Pelagius,  the  Apocrisiarus  of  the  Roman  bishop,  had  come  to 
Palestine  on  some  particular  ecclesiastical  business  with  which 
he  had  been  entrusted  by  the  emperor.  He  was  then  joined 


*   Upturns  •rappxffius  Iv  TW  <raXar/«  ^srair^evrt;.      Cyrilli  Scytliopolitani 
vita  S.  Sabse,  s.  83.     Coteler.  monu'menta  ecclesise  Grsecse,  T.  III. 
t  L.  c.  vita  Sabce,  c.  85. 
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by  four  monks,  who  accompanied  him  from  Palestine  to  Con- 
stantinople, for  the  purpose  of  laying  before  the  emperor  ex- 
tracts from  the  writings  of  Origen,  in  proof  of  his  heresies, 
and  of  procuring  their  condemnation.*  To  a  Roman  ecclesi- 
astic, the  heresies  of  Origen  would  appear  extremely  dangerous ; 
and  perhaps  Pelagius  was  governed  by  motives  of  policy,  even 
more  than  by  a  solicitude  for  the  purity  of  doctrines ;  for  lie 
had  long  been  jealous  of  the  great  power  of  Theodore  Ascidas 
at  the  imperial  court  ;f  and  the  condemnation  of  Origen's 
doctrines,  as  heretical,  would  furnish  him  an  opportune  means 
of  procuring  his  downfall.  The  patriarch  Mennas  of  Constan- 
tinople also,  who  doubtless  had  often  felt  annoyed  by  the 
dominion  of  Theodore,  readily  entered  into  this  plan ;  and 
both  united  their  efforts  in  urging  the  emperor  to  condemn 
Origen's  heresies.  To  the  latter  a  welcome  opportunity  was 
here  presented  for  establishing,  by  a  religious  edict,  his  autho- 
rity as  lawgiver  also  for  the  church,  which  indeed  was  the 
grand  object  of  his  ambitoc.J  I"  the  year  541,  he  issued  a 
document  drawn  out  in  detail,  and  addressed  to  the  patriarch 
Mennas,  which  was  perfectly  in  character  with  his  despotic 
temper,  and  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  show  what  a  detest- 
able heretic  Origen  was,  by  enumerating  the  titles  of  the  seve- 
ral heresies  with  which  he  had  been  furnished  in  the  manner 
above  described.  He  invited  the  patriarch  to  assemble  a 
"  home  synod"  (o-i/vo^oc  eVBr^ouaa),  and  cause  Origen  and  his 
doctrines  to  be  condemned.  A  copy  of  these  synodal  pro- 
ceedings should  be  sent  to  all  bishops  and  abbots,  to  receive 
their  respective  signatures  ;  and,  for  the  future,  no  person 
should  be  appointed  a  bishop  or  an  abbot,  without  first  con- 
demning Grig-en  along  with  the  other  heretics.§  Similar  let- 

*  As  the  letter  which  the  patriarch  Peter  of  Jerusalem  sent  to  Con- 
stantinople was  the  same  in  substance  with  that  which  these  four  monks 
presented  to  the  emperor,  it  might  be  that  these  monks,  of  whom 
Liberatus  speaks  (c.  33),  and  whose  names  are  given  by  Evagrius  (IV. 
•38),  were  no  other  than  the  delegates  of  the  patriarch  Peter. 

f  Liberatus,  1.  c.  a?mulus  existens  Theodoro. 

t  Liberatus.  Annuit  imperator  facillime  gaudens  se  de  talibus  causis 
judicium  ferre. 

§  For  according  to  the  beautiful  custom,  introduced  under  the  emperor 
Justinian,  in  order  to  obtain  a  spiritual  office,  it  was  necessary  to  sub- 
scribe such  a  condemnation  of  the  most  famous  heretics,  awirixoi  el  is, 
ifov;  iv  <ro7; 
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ters  the  emperor  caused  to  be  despatched  also  to  the  other 
patriarchs.  The  execution  of  this  measure  would  occasion  no 
general  disturbance,  as  the  judgment  of  the  church  concerning 
Origen  had  long  since  been  settled.  Mennas  held  the  synod 
required  by  the  emperor,  which  decided  according  to  the  im- 
perial command. 

But  the  object  which  it  was  hoped  to  accomplish  by  this 
condemnation,  namely  to  effect  the  ruin  of  the  Origenistic 
party,  was  nevertheless  defeated  ;  for  Theodore  and  Domitian 
sacrificed  the  truth,  in  order  to  save  their  own  interests  and 
that  of  their  party;  as,  indeed,  great  liberty  of  accommodating- 
one's  self  to  circumstances  was  allowed  by  the  principles  of 
this  Origenistic  party,  that  the  end  sanctifies  the  means,  and 
that  the  truth  is  not  for  all  men.  They  likewise  subscribed 
the  decrees  of  the  synod,  and  consequently  nothing  could  be 
done  to  them.*  They  preserved  their  authority  at  court,  and 
could  still  secretly  work  none  the  less  effectually  for  the  inter- 
est of  the  Origenistic  party,  insomuch  that  Theodore  Ascidas 
ventured  to  threaten  the  patriarch  Peter  that  he  would  cause 
him  to  be  deposed  unless  he  received  the  Origenistic  monks 
who  had  been  expelled  back  again  to  their  cloisters. f 

Doubtless,  however,  notwithstanding  their  success  for  the 
present  in  defeating  the  plots  of  their  adversaries,  they  could 
feel  no  security  for  the  future  amid  circumstances  so  threaten- 
ing ;  for  if  their  opponents  could  contrive  to  expose  their 
hypocritical  acquiescence  in  the  condemnation  of  the  Origen- 
istic heresies,  and  their  secret  machinations  in  favour  of  a 
party  condemned  by  an  imperial  command,  a  heavy  disgrace 
awaited  them.  They  must,  therefore,  anticipate  the  blow 
which  might  so  easily  crush  them,  and  endeavour  to  turn  it 
upon  their  adversaries.  They  must  seek  to  draw  off'  the  at- 
tention of  the  emperor  from  the  heresies  of  Origen,  by  occu- 
pying it  with  something  else  ;  thus  they  could  unite  with  their 
other  object  the  pleasure  of  taking  revenge  on  their  adver- 
saries, by  attacking  them  on  the  side  of  their  doctrinal  interests. 
All  this  was  craftily  combined  in  the  plan  of  causing  the 
anathema  which  had  been  pronounced  on  Origen  to  fall  back 
on  the  Syrian  church  teachers  Theodore,  Ibas,  and  Theodoret. 
•Such  a  measure  would  not  appear  to  have  come  directly  from 

*  Vita  Siifca?,  c.  85,  near  the  end.  f  Vitu  Sabic,  c.  86. 
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Monophysitism,  for  even  by  men  who  would  never  consent  to 
be  called  Monophysites,  sentence  of  condemnation  had  in  fact 
been  pronounced,  in  the  controversy  with  Nestorianism,  upon 
Theodore,  as  likewise  upon  many  of  the  controversial  writings 
belonging  to  the  first  period  of  the  theological  polemics  of 
Theodoret.  The  man  who  was  considered  a  pillar  of  ortho- 
doxy, Cyrill  himself,  though  to  be  sure  a  favourer  of  Mono- 
physitism, had  in  fact  condemned  those  Syrian  church-teachers 
as  heretics.  But  as  those  three  church -teachers  had  ever  been 
special  objects  of  hatred  to  the  Monophysite  party ;  as  this 
party  had  long  been  labouring  to  procure  their  condemnation  ; 
as  two  of  them  had  been  justified  by  the  Chalcedonian  council ; 
such  an  attack  would,  of  course,  seem  very  much  like  a  plot  of 
the  Monophysite  party.  What  was  known  about  the  influence 
of  the  empress  Theodora  would  serve  to  confirm  this  suspicion. 
The  Origenistic  party  secured  then,  by  this  undertaking,  an 
opportunity  of  vexing  their  opponents,  who,  like  Mennas. 
were  zealous  defenders  of  the  authority  of  the  Chalcedonian 
council,  and  violently  opposed  to  Monophysitism.  They 
might  expect  that  this  proposal  would  create  vastly  greater 
commotions  than  the  Origenistic  controversies,  and  thus  sink 
the  latter  in  oblivion.  They  thus  secured  an  opportunity  also 
of  forming  an  alliance  with  the  court  party  favoured  by  the 
empress  Theodora,  which  was  still  in  existence,  and  of  gaining 
in  them  an  important  support.  Whether  they  were  also  ac- 
tuated in  this  case  by  the  particular  interest  of  a  theological 
party  in  causing  Theodore,  an  opponent  of  the  Origenistic 
school,  to  be  condemned  as  a  heretic,  may  remain  doubtful, 
for  this  Origenistic  party  were  more  particularly  interested  in 
the  peculiar  doctrinal  opinions  of  Origen,  which,  to  be 
sure,  were  closely  connected  with  his  allegorical  method  of 
interpreting  the  Scriptures;  but  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia 
had,  strictly  speaking,  attacked  only  the  principles  of  that 
method,  while,  in  other  respects,  he  decidedly  agreed  with 
Origen  in  many  of  his  peculiar  views  of  doctrine ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  doctrine  of  restoration,  which,  under  Origen's 
name,  had  been  pronounced  heretical.* 

*  That  Theodore  Ascidas  had  it  in  view,  by  these  new  commotions  . 
which  he  was  the  means  of  exciting,  to  bring  the  cause  of  Origen  into 
oblivion,  is   not  only   asserted   by   Evagrius  (iv.   38),  tri^uSi    TOVTOV; 
v,  but  declared  also  by  one  of  the  heads  of  this  party, 


fl 

It  woul 
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It  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  point  out  to  the  emperor 
Justinian  many  passages  in  the  writings  of  Theodore,  which 
could  not  fail  to  appear  to  him  extremely  offensive;  and, 
besides  this,  it  was  possible  here  to  take  advantage,  not  only  of 
his  ruling  passion  generally,  which  was  to  set  himself  up  as  a 
lawgiver  of  the  church,  but  also  of  another  favourite  plan, 
which  at  that  very  juncture  he  was  agitating.  Pie  was  using 
his  efforts  to  bring  back  the  Monophysites  to  reunite  with  the 
dominant  church.  For  this  reason,  he  was  about  to  bring  out 
under  his  own  name  a  work  in  defence  of  the  Chalcedonian 
council  against  the  objections  of  the  Monophysites.  But  now 
Theodore  Ascidas  and  Domitian  represented  to  him,  that  he 
would  be  able  to  effect  his  object  in  a  much  shorter  and  more 
certain  way.  The  Monophysites,  said  they,  particularly  object 
to  the  council  of  Chalcedon  and  its  adherents,  that  they  have 
approved  of  Theodore,  and  of  many  writings  of  Theodoret  and 
of  Ibas  of  Edessa,  which  apparently  favour  Nestorianism. 
Now,  if  Theodore  and  those  particular  writings  were  con- 
demned, this  charge  would  be  at  once  refuted.  An  important 
obstacle  which  had  hitherto  stood  in  the  way  of  the  recognition 
of  the  council  of  Chalcedon  among  the  Monophysites,  would 

Domitian  himself,  in  a  letter  to  the  Roman  bishop  Vigilius :  Hi  veto 
qui  proposuerunt  hujusmodi  (Origenis)  dogma  defendere,  id  implere 
nullo  modo  voluerunt ;  sed  talem  relinquentes  conflictum,  conversi  sunt 
adversus  Theodorum,  et  moliri  cceperunt,  quatenus  anathematizaretur  et 
ille,  ad  abolitionem,  ut  putabant,  eorum,  quae  contra  Origenem  mota 
constiterant.  Facund.  Hermian.  1.  iv.  c.  4.  The  same  Facundus  hints 
at  the  connection  here  with  the  schemes  of  the  Monophysites :  Horum 
(of  the  Origenists)  satellitio  functa  gens  Eutychianorum  perfida,  ea  quse 
per  se  contra  Chalcedonense  concilium  ssepe  tentaverat,  per  ipsos  latentes 
aggressa  est,  qui  nobis  non  videbantur  hac  parte  suspecti,  1.  I.  c.  2. 
Liberatus  assigns,  as  the  chief  motive,  the  disparaging  of  the  authority 
of  the  Chalcedonian  council,  and,  as  a  subordinate  one,  the  hostility  to 
Theodore,  because  he  had  written  against  Origen,  c.  24 :  Eo  quod  Theo- 
dorus  multa  opuscula  edidisset  contra  Origenem,  et  maxime  quod  syno- 
dus  Chalcedonensis  laudem  ejus  susceperit.  The  former  is  confirmed 
also  by  Facundus  of  Hermiane,  when  he  says  that  Theodore,  by  his  work 
written  against  Origen,  de  allegoria  et  historia,  had  drawn  upon  himself 
the  hatred  of  the  Origenists,  1.  III.  c.  6,  unde  odium  Origenianorum  in- 
currit.  Still,  however,  it  may  have  been  nothing  more  than  a  wrong 
conclusion  which  led  to  this  conjecture  ;  for  it  is  evident,  for  the  reasons 
above  cited,  that  this  design  was  not  connected,  so  very  closely  at  least, 
with  the  interests  of  the  Origenists ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  might  have 
been  a  subordinate  motive  in  the  minds  of  enthusiastic  followers  of 
Origeu. 
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thereby  be  removed  at  a  single  stroke  ;  and  if  the  emperor,  by 
bringing  about  this  condemnation,  succeeded  in  restoring  peace 
to  the  church,  he  would  thereby  confer  on  the  church  an 
immense  obligation,  and  secure  for  himself  an  enduring 
renown.*  Such  a  plan,  so  craftily  presented,  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  agreeable  to  Justinian  ;  and  the  more  so,  as  the 
influential  Theodora,  who  understood  the  whole  affair,  gave  it 
her  firm  support. t 

The  emperor  was  now  urged  to  issue  an  edict  as  soon  as 
possible  on  this  subject ;  for  the  party  was  well  aware,  that, 
when  he  had  once  done  this,  he  would  consider  it  as  a  matter 
involving  his  own  imperial  authority  and  honour,  and  would 
never  be  turned  from  it.  In  the  year  544,  Justinian  published 
the  edict,  which  from  the  three  repeatedly  mentioned  points  of 
which  it  treats,  afterwards  obtained  the  name  of  the  edict  de 
tribus  capitulis  (wept  rpuOJv  Ke^ctXa/wv).  By  this  edict,  which 
is  known  to  us  only  from  fragments,  the  anathema  was  pro- 
nounced on  the  person  of  Theodore  and  on  his  writings,  on 
Theodoret's  writings  against  Cyrill,  and  on  the  letter  of  Ibas,J 
as  well  as  on  all  the  defenders  of  the  three  chapters.  The 
emperor  was  desirous,  at  the  same  time,  of  carefully  guarding 
against  everything  which  might  seem  like  a  disparagement  of 
the  authority  of  the  Chalcedonian  council,  extending  the 
anathema  to  those  also  who  should  draw  any  inference  from 
this  document  to  the  prejudice  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon. 

This  edict  was  now,  in  the  first  place,  sent  through  the 
whole  empire,  and  laid  before  the  bishops,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  their  written  assent  to  it.  Had  it  been  possible  in 
this  way  to  secure  the  individual  votes  of  all  or  of  a  majority 
of  the  bishops,  the  matter  could  be  so  represented  as  if  the 
edict  had  been  received  by  the  whole  church.  But,  in  the 
case  of  an  edict  of  this  sort,  the  thing  was  not  so  easy  to  be 
effected  as  in  the  case  of  the  edict  against  Origen  ;  for  the  new 
edict  appeared  at  once  to  be  an  attack  on  the  authority  of  the 
council  of  Chalcedon,  and  a  favouring  of  the  Monophy sites. 
Very  much  depended  on  the  votes  of  the  four  patriarchs  of  the 
East,  as  these  had  the  greatest  weight  with  the  other  bishops. 

*  Liberat.  c.  24.     Scribendi  laborem  eum  non  debere  pad,  quando 
compendio  posset  acephalos  ouines  ad  suam  communionem  adducere. 
t  As  Liberatus  expressly  intimates,  1.  c. 
I  Designedly  expressed  as  follows :  Quse  dicitur  ab  Iba  esse  faeta. 
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The  patriarch  Mennas  of  Constantinople  expressed  himself  at 
first  utterly  opposed  to  the  substance  of  the  edict,  because  he 
saw  in  it  a  disparagement  of  the  authority  of  the  council  of 
Chalcedon.  He  declared,  next,  that  he  would  wait  till  he 
could  learn  what  was  the  decision  of  the  Roman  bishop.  At 
length,  however,  he  yielded  to  the  authority  of  the  emperor, 
and  gave  in  his  written  acquiescence,  but  with  the  proviso 
that,  in  case  the  Roman  bishop  declared  against  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  three  chapters,  his  own  declaration  should  be  with- 
drawn.* So  it  turned  also  with  the  other  three  patriarchs  of 
the  East,  who  in  the  first  place  declared  against  it,  but  were 
induced,  on  being  threatened  that  they  should  be  deposed,  to 
subscribe  their  assent,  f  The  example  thus  set  was  now  fol- 
lowed by  the  other  bishops.  J  Those  who  subscribed,  received 
splendid  gifts ;  the  few  who  declined,  were  deposed  and  banished. § 
But,  if  the  emperor  found  it  easy  to  carry  through  his 
design  in  the  East,  which  was  so  accustomed  to  slavish 
obedience,  he  met  with  a  more  determined  resistance,  from  the 
first,  among  the  bishops  and  clergy  in  North  Africa,  which 
country,  just  liberated  from  the  despotism  of  the  Vandals,  was 
about  to  be  exposed  to  that  of  the  Byzantines.  Here  a  more 
independent  and  free  spirit  in  church  life  had  been  transmitted 
from  the  school  of  the  great  Augustin.  Here,  men  had 
learned  how  to  contend  for  the  faith  under  the  persecution  of 
the  Vandal  kings.  Those  only  who  had  already  become 
accustomed  to  change  their  opinions  like  a  coat,  to  please  the 
party  in  power, — v/ho  under  the  Vandals  had  been  Arians,  and 
under  Justinian  had  again  exchanged  Arianism  for  a  zealous 
adoption  of  the  Nicene  doctrine, — entered  now  also  warmly 
into  the  condemnation  of  the  three  articles. ||  When  the 

*  Facundus  Hermianeus.  1.  IV.  c.  4.  Facundus  here  very  justly  re- 
proaches him  with  being  more  concerned  about  the  judgment  of  man 
than  the  judgment  of  God.  lu  quo  satis  ostendit,  de  judicio  se  potius 
humano,  quam  divino  esse  solicitum.  t  Facundus,  1.  c. 

J  A  characteristic  description  of  the  Greek  bishops  is  to  be  found  in 
a  document  of  this  period:  Sunt  Grecci  episcopi  habentes  divites  et  opu- 
lentas  ecclesias,  et  non  patiuntur  duos  menses  a  rerum  ecclesiasticorum 
dominatione  suspendi :  pro  qua  re  secuudum  tempus  et  secundum  volun- 
tatem  priucipum  quicquid  ab  eis  qusesitum  fuerit,  sine  alteratione  con- 
sentiunt.  From  the  letter  of  the  Roman  clergy  to  the  Prankish  envoys 
at  Constantinople.  Mansi  Concil.  T.  IX.  f.  153. 

§  Liberatus,  towards  the  end. 

II  As  Facundus  (lib.  contra  Mocianum)  says  of  a  certain  one :  Qui 
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imperial  edict  with  the  demand  for  signatures  first  arrived  in 
North  Africa,  the  bishop  Pontianus  replied  to  the  emperor, 
that  those  writings  to  which  the  edict  referred  were  as  yet 
unknown  in  those  parts.  But,  even  if  they  were  acquainted 
with  those  works,  and  if  they  found  in  them  much  that  was  at 
variance  with  the  doctrines  of  the  faith,  they  might  be  on  their 
guard  against  such  passages,  but  would  not  hastily  condemn 
their  authors,  who  were  already  dead.  If  such  writers  were 
still  living,  and  would  not  themselves  condemn  the  errors 
objected  to  them,  then  with  all  propriety  they  might  be  con- 
demned ;  but  now,  they  stood  before  the  infallible  judge, 
from  whom  there  was  no  appeal.  He  concluded  with  saying, 
that  the  emperor  would  do  well  to  take  heed,  lest,  in  seeking 
to  condemn  persons  who  were  already  dead,  he  might  fall  into 
the  great  mistake  of  condemning  many  now  living  to  death  for 
their  disobedience,  and  lest  he  should  at  last  be  called  to 
account  for  this  by  him  who  would  come  to  judge  the  quick 
and  the  dead.  As  among  the  Africans,  so  also  among  the 
bishops  of  Illyria  and  of  Dalmatia,  the  edict  met  with  deter- 
mined resistance. 

So  many  tokens  of  an  unfavourable  disposition  towards  the 
imperial  edict  having  manifested  themselves  in  the  Western 
church,  where  the  arm  of  Byzantine  despotism  was  not  so 
strong,  it  seemed  the  more  important  to  the  emperor  that  the 
people  of  the  West  should  be  wrought  upon  through  some 
weighty  authority  in  the  church.  Hence,  above  all,  he  must 
seek  to  gain  over  the  voice  of  the  Roman  bishop  Vigilius,  from 
whom,  owing  to  the  fickleness  of  his  character,  no  very  decided 
resistance  was  to  be  apprehended  ;  and  who  had  in  truth 
already  pledged  himself  in  favour  of  the  Monophysite  party ; 
a  fact  of  which  the  emperor,  indeed,  was  not  aware,  but 
which  was  doubtless  well  remembered  by  the  party  which  had 
a  hand  in  all  these  intrigues.  Vigilius,  who  possessed  neither 
the  learning,  nor  the  independent  judgment  in  theology  which 
qualified  him  to  decide  with  safety  on  these  disputed  matters, 
was,  in  all  probability,  the  person  who,  at  the  very  outset, 
instructed  his  two  deacons,  Anatolius  and  Pelagius,  to  get  a 
learned  ecclesiastic  of  Carthage,  the  deacon  Fulgentius  Fer- 

Wandalis  regnantibus  Arianus  fuit  deinde  imperio  succedente  Romano 
cum  tempore  versus  est,  ut  catholicus  videretur,  nunc  etiam  de  palatio 
prtejudiciis  religionis  catholicae  exortis,  eadem  sequitur. 
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randus,*  to  draw  up  an  opinion  on  this  subject.  They  directed 
him  to  consult  with  the  bishop  of  Carthage,  or  with  other  wise 
and  judicious  men ;  and  they  themselves  expressed  a  suspicion, 
from  which  doubtless  we  may  infer  what  was  the  then  disposi- 
tion of  Vigilius  himself,  that  this  whole  business  might  have 
originated  in  a  secret  plot  of  the  Monophysite  party.! 

Thereupon,  Fulgentius  Ferrandus,  in  a  free  spirited  reply, 
declared  decidedly  against  the  reception  of  the  imperial  edict, 
for  three  several  reasons : — I.  The  supreme  authority  of  general 
councils,  particularly  of  those  held  with  the  consent  of  the 
Roman  church,  which,  according  to  the  sacred  scriptures,  held 
the  first  rank.  Hence  what  had  once  been  decided  by  the 
council  of  Chalcedon,  ought  not  to  be  subjected  to  any  new 
investigation.  Let  the  decisions  of  the  council  be  attacked, 
even  but  in  a  single  article,  and  its  entire  authority  was 
immediately  unsettled.  A  distinction  between  determinations 
of  fact  and  determinations  of  doctrine  he  would  not  admit  to 
have  any  force. — II.  That  persons  deceased  were  removed 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  a  human  tribunal ;  and,  for  the  sake  of 
the  dead,  an  occasion  of  offence  ought  not  to  be  placed  in  the 
way  of  the  living. — III.  No  individual  man  should  attempt  to 
procure  for  his  writings,  by  the  subscriptions  of  many,  that 
authority  which  the  catholic  church  conceded  only  to  the  holy 
scriptures.  No  such  fetters  ought  to  be  imposed  on  the  judg- 
ment of  church-teachers:  it  should  be  left  free  for  each  to 
determine,  with  regard  to  the  dictum  of  an  individual,  what  he 

*  This  Ferrandus  is  also  known  to  us  through  his  work  entitled 
Christian  Rules  of  Life  (qualis  esse  debeat  dux  religiosus  in  actibus 
militaribus),  written  for  the  Comes  Reginus,  who  probably  filled  the 
post  of  governor  of  North  Africa.  In  this  production  he  shows  himself 
to  be  a  man  quite  zealous  and  alive  for  practical  Christianity,  actuated 
by  a  warm  philanthropy,  and  as  fearlessly  independent  as  he  was  pru- 
dent and  sensible.  He  warned  the  count  against  the  tricks  whereby  the 
governors  of  this  period  contrived  to  gain  the  emperor's  favour,  deceiving 
him  with  regard  to  the  lamentable  condition  of  the  provinces,  and  finally 
bringing  the  latter  to  the  very  verge  of  ruin.  He  gives  the  count  the 
following  seven  rules,  which  he  goes  on  to  unfold  and  explain :  I.  Gra- 
tia; Dei  adjutorium  tibi  necessarium  per  singulos  actus  crede.  II.  Vita 
tua  speculum  sit,  ubi  milites  tui  videant,  quid  agere  debent.  III.  Non 
praeesse  appetas ;  sed  prodesse.  IV.  Dilige  rempublicam  sicut  te  ipsum. 
V.  Humanis  divina  prsepone.  VI.  Noli  esse  niultum  Justus.  VII.  Me- 
mento te  esse  Christianum. 

t  Facund.  Hermian.  1.  IV.  c.  3. 

VOL.  IV.  8 
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felt  obliged  to  approve,  and  what  to  condemn.  Men  should 
not  bind  themselves  by  such  subscriptions,  if  they  would  leave 
themselves  any  opportunity  of  correcting  their  judgment  after- 
wards on  a  clearer  manifestation  of  the  truth.*  Vigilius  ap- 
peared resolved  at  first  to  follow  the  principles  here  expressed  ; 
but  the  emperor  hoped  still  to  overcome  his  scruples,  by  means 
which  his  absolute  sovereignty  put  within  his  power ;  and,  as 
it  was  so  very  important  to  make  sure  of  the  voice  of  the 
Roman  bishop,  he  sent  for  him  to  come  to  Constantinople.  He 
admonished  him,  with  the  patriarchs  and  other  bishops,  to 
study  for  that  peace  which  Christ  loved  more  than  all  sacri- 
fices. But  Vigilius  did  not  seem  inclined  to  follow  this  ad- 
monition, in  the  sense  in  which  the  emperor  intended  it ;  for, 
while  on  his  journey,  he  wrote  to  the  patriarch  Mennas,  that 
the  peace  of  Christ  was  a  different  thing  from  the  peace  of  the 
world.!  After  his  arrival  at  Constantinople,  A.D.  547,  he 
bore  himself  at  first  according  to  the  same  spirit.  He  gave 
notice  to  the  patriarch  Mennas,  and  all  the  bishops  who  had 
concurred  in  the  condemnation  of  the  three  articles,  of  his  in- 
tention to  withdraw  from  the  fellowship  of  the  church.J  But 
his  firmness  did  not  last  long.  He  suffered  himself  to  be 
drawn,  in  the  first  place,  into  a  secret  written  declaration, 
condemning  the  three  articles.§  Through  Vigilius,  the  em- 
peror now  sought  to  work  upon  a  synod  assembled  at  Con- 
stantinople ;  and  the  Roman  bishop  himself  was  anxious  to 
give  his  first  public  declarations,  in  this  way,  a  more  advan- 
tageous appearance,  and,  by  issuing  them  in  fellowship  with 
the  large  body  of  bishops,  to  secure  himself  from  the  reproaches 
which  he  had  reason  to  apprehend.  But  owing  to  the  energetic 
resistance  of  the  North- African  bishops,  especially  of  Facundus 
of  Hermiane,  this  hope  was  defeated.  Vigilius  having  failed 

*  A  noble  protest  in  favour  of  freedom  of  theological  inquiry  against 
an  effort  of  this  sort  to  fetter  the  universal  judgment ;  Patienter  ferat 
plus  scriptor  sollicitudinem  piam  requirentiurn  veritatem,  nee  festinet 
auditorum  tenere  manum ;  sed  per  suavem  sensum  paratus  meliora  sen- 
tientibus  consentire.  L.  c.  c.  8. 

f  Lib.  contra  Mocianum,  594,  A. 

I  Contra  Mocian.  594,  D.  Theophanes,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  Jus- 
tinian's reign,  but  where  things  which  happened  at  different  times  are 
confounded. 

§  Occulta  ejus  ante  judicium  pollicitatio  tenebatur,  in  qua  se  spopon- 
dit  eadem  capitula  damnaturum,  c.  Mocian.  592,  P. 
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of  his  purpose  in  the  assembly  of  bishops,  he  made  the  experi- 
ment of  negociating  with  them  individually ;  and  in  this  way 
he  was  more  successful.  He  contrived  to  bring  it  about,  that 
his  first  public  declaration,  his  so-called  judicatum,,  appeared 
with  the  signature  of  seventy  bishops  ;*  but  this  step  pro- 
voked against  himself  a  serious  opposition.  Even  the  two 
deacons  who  accompanied  him,  Rusticus  and  Sebastian,  ven- 
tured to  stand  against  him  ;  and  they  took  care  that  the 
judicatum  of  Vigilius  should  speedily  be  spread  far  an4  wide. 
They  accused  him  of  having  detracted  from  the  authority  of 
the  Chalcedonian  council  ;  they  were  not  afraid  even  to 
renounce  church -fellowship  with  him,  and  a  party  of  the 
clergy  took  sides  with  them.  Vigilius,  it  is  true,  in  a  letter 
describing  their  conduct,  and  full  of  invectives,  pronounced 
on  them  sentence  of  deposition  ;f  but  he  had  against  him  the 
public  opinion  of  the  Western  church.  The  free-minded 
voices  of  the  North- African  bishops  would  here  have  great 
influence. 

Among  these  is  to  be  named  especially  the  bishop  Facundus 
of  Hermiane.  Having  first  entered  into  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  questions  in  dispute,  he  came  to  a  decision,  and 
ever  afterwards  abode  with  unshaken  constancy  by  the  result 
at  which  he  had  arrived  with  clear  conviction.  In  defence  of 
it  he  wrote  a  treatise  eminently  characterized  by  qualities 
seldom  to  be  met  with  in  this  age, — a  freedom  of  spirit 
unshackled  by  human  fear,  and  a  candid,  thorough  criticism, 
superior  in  many  respects  to  the  prejudices  of  the  times.J 
Nobly  did  he  protest  against  the  uncalled-for  dogmatism 
which  had  ever  been  the  source  of  so  much  mischief  to  the 
Greek  church :  these  useless  disputes  having  in  fact  proceeded 
from  no  other  cause.  "  "While,"  he  said,  "  in  all  other  arts 
and  occupations,  no  one  presumed  to  pass  judgment  on  what 
he  had  never  learned ;  in  matters  of  theology,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  who  learned  the  least  were  the  most  arrogant  and 
peremptory  in  their  judgments.§  When  the  civil  power  over- 

*  Contra  Mocian.  593,  c.  and  the  preface  to  the  work  of  Facundus  pro 
defens.  trium  capitulor. 

f  See  epistola  ad  Rusticum  et  Sebastianum.  Harduin.  Concil.  T.  iii. 
f.  176.  J  Pro  defensione  trium  capitulorum  libri  XII. 

§  L.  XII.  c.  4.  Nam  et  suas  habent  officinas  vel  artifices  omuia  quae 
ex  proposito  doceri  videmus.  Nunquam  enim  de  textrino  personare 

s2 
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stepped  its  province,  it  might  indeed  plunge  numbers  in  ruin, 
by  misleading  them  to  deny  the  truth  with  their  lips ;  but 
still  it  could  never  effect  its  object,  for  it  could  not  instil  into 
the  minds  of  men  other  convictions  than  they  had :  its  power 
reached  only  to  what  was  outward,  not  to  the  soul."*  He 
spoke  with  scorn  of  those  bishops  who  accused  themselves  in 
pleading,  in  excuse  of  their  behaviour,  the  constraint  under 
which  they  were  placed  :  for  it  was  not  even  the  force  of  tor- 
ture, but  only  the  fear  of  the  emperor's  displeasure,  which  had 
brought  them  to  yield. f  "  As  if,"  said  he,  "  we  had  been 
ordained  bishops  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  be  enriched  by 
the  presents  of  princes,  and  to  sit  with  them  among  the  high 
authorities  of  the  state.  But  if,  amidst  the  many  cares  of  the 
state,  through  the  deceitful  arts  of  the  wicked,  of  which  there 
is  never  any  lack,  anything  has  been  admitted  by  them  which 
tended  to  injure  the  church  or  to  disturb  its  peace,  as  if  it 
were  not  our  duty  to  set  before  them  the  truth  for  their  own 
benefit,  and,  if  it  be  necessary,  to  resist  them  with  the  autho- 
rity of  religion,  and  patiently  endure  their  displeasure  if  we 
must  incur  it.J  If  God  should  now  raise  up  an  Ambrose," 
said  he,  "  there  would  not  fail  to  be  a  Theodosius."  § 

incudes  audivimus  et  ignem  illic  in  fornacibus  anhelare.  Nunquam 
comperimus  a  sutore  quaesitum  quse  cuj usque  fabricae  longitudini  pro- 
portio  latitudinis  conveniret  et  quanta  utriusque  congrueret  altitudo, 
quoniam  illi  integre  scire  possunt,  qui  ab  ipsius  artis  sunt  praeceptoribus 
instituti.  Solse  in  contemptu  sunt  divinse  liter®,  quae  nee  suam  scholam 
nee  magistros  habent,  et  de  quibus  peritissime  disputare  se  credat  qui 
nunquam  didicit. 

*  Etsi  vocem  contradictions  abstulerit,  animum  certe  mutare  non 
potuit.  Aliquos  jus  mundanse  potestatis  ecclesiae  valet  auferre,  nullum 
tamen  sibi  acquirere. 

t  Against  the  excuse  of  Vigilius:  Nos  contra  respondimus,  quod  ultro 
per  ambitionem  pollicitatione  facta  peccaverit,  nee  ulla  sustinuerit  tor- 
inenta,  quibus  cessisse  credatur.  Contra  Mocian.  f.  595. 

I  Quasi  vero  propter  hoc  tantum  ordinati  sumus  episcopi,  ut  ditemur 
principum  donis,  et  cum  eis  inter  maximas  potestates  consedeamus,  tan- 
quam  divini  sacerdotii  privilegiis  fulti :  sicubi  autem  fallaciis  maligno- 
rum,  quse  nullis  temporibus  defuerunt,  aliquid  eis  inter  tantas  reipublicae 
suse  curas  subreptum  fuerit,  quod  ecclesiae  Dei  prejudice!  vel  ecclesijc 
pacem  turbet,  non  eis  debeamus  pro  ipsorum  solute  quae  sunt  vera  sug- 
gerere,  et  si  necesse  fuerit,  religionis  auctoritate  resistere,  ac  patientes 
offensionem  quoque  illorum,  si  acciderit,  sustinere.  L.  IV.  c.  4. 

§  Si  nunc  Deus  aliquem  Ambrosium  suscitaret,  etiam  Theodosius  non 
deesset.  L.  XII.  f.  584,  D. 


Althouj 
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Although  Vigilius  reprimanded  his  antagonists  with  a  tone 
of  authority,  yet  he  was  not  so  firm  as  he  wished  to  appear. 
The  examples  of  the  North- African  and  Illyrian  bishops  must 
have  given  him  some  sensations  of  sliame.  The  North  Afri- 
cans had  formally  excommunicated  him  by  a  synodal  decree, 
reserving  to  him  nothing  but  the  penance  of  the  church.* 
The  general  voice  of  the  Western  church,  which  accused  him 
of  betraying  the  church  out  of  regard  for  men,  was  by  no 
means  a  matter  of  indifference  to  him.  He  wished  .to  take 
back  with  a  good  grace  what  he  had  declared  and  sworn  in  so 
many  different  ways.  To  open  the  way  for  this,  he  impor- 
tuned the  emperor  that  he  would  cause  the  decision  of  the 
matter  to  be  referred  to  a  general  council,  which  the  Western 
bishops  also  should  attend.  In  the  midst  of  a  large  multitude, 
the  individual,  forsooth,  would  have  less  to  fear.  Nor  was 
the  emperor  by  any  means  disinclined  to  this  measure  ;  for  he 
could  not  but  welcome  the  opportunity  which  such  an  assem- 
bly would  afford  him  of  putting  down,  by  an  overwhelming 
church  authority,  the  opposition  to  the  condemnation  of  the 
three  articles ;  and  the  more,  as  religious  agitations  might 
bring  on  a  political  ferment  dangerous  to  the  unsettled  state 
of  his  newly  founded  Western  empire.  Now,  as  a  general 
council  would  pass  a  decision  of  so  much  greater  weight, 
Vigilius  prevailed  on  the  emperor  to  give  up  to  him  for  the 
present  his  own  judicatum.  Justinian  was  resolved,  however, 
that  his  edict  against  the  three  articles  should  not  fail,  and 
that  he  would  use  the  council  only  as  an  instrument  for  its 
confirmation  and  execution  ;  but  as  he  had  no  great  confi- 
dence perhaps  in  the  fickle-minded  Vigilius,  he  determined  to 
make  sure  of  him  by  putting  him  under  an  oath.  And 
Vigilius  was  pusillanimous  enough  to  take  such  an  oath  as  the 
emperor  was  pleased  to  dictate, — an  oath  by  which  he  bound 
himself  to  the  degradation  of  acting  as  the  emperor's  blind 
instrument  and  secret  spy.  He  promised  in  it,  that,  heart  and 
hand  with  the  emperor,  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  carry 
through  the  condemnation  of  the  three  articles.  In  defence  of 
them  he  would  neither  directly  nor  indirectly  do  or  say  any- 
thing, nor  enter  into  any  secret  councils.  And  should  any 

*    See  the  Chronicle   of  the  African   bishop   Victor   of  Tununum. 
Canisii  lectiones  antiquae,  ed.  Basnage,  T.  I.  f.  332. 
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individual  propose  to  him  anything  that  conflicted  with  these 
decisions,  anything  that  concerned  the  three  articles  or  the 
faith,  or  that  was  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  state,  he  would 
make  the  individual  known  to  the  emperor,  as  well  as  all  thaf 
he  said,  on  condition,  however,  that  the  emperor  should  not 
attempt  the  life  of  any  such  person,  and,  out  of  regard  for  the 
honour  of  his  sacred  office,  that  he  should  not  betray  the 
informer.  He  was  quite  "sensible,  then,  in  what  sort  of  light 
he  must  appear,  as  a  Roman  bishop,  playing  such  a  part.* 
The  emperor,  having,  as  he  supposed,  made  sure  of  Vigilius, 
summoned,  in  551,  the  bishops  from  Illyria  and  from  North 
Africa,  to  a  council  to  be  held  at  Constantinople.  The  former 
did  not  attend,  as  they  perfectly  understood  the  object  in  view, 
and  were  resolved  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  A  part  of 
the  African  bishops  complied  with  the  summons.  The  em- 
peror endeavoured  to  move  them  by  bribes,  by  friendly  words, 
and  by  threats.  Several  stood  out  firmly  against  his  arbitrary 
will ;  and  these  suffered  violent  persecutions,  partly  under  the 
false  charge  of  political  offences.  Among  these  latter  was  the 
bishop  Reparatus,  of  Carthage,  who  was  deposed  from  his  office 
arid  condemned  to  exile;  and  his  chief  agent  (Apocrisiarius), 
the  deacon  PrimasiuSj  obtained,  as  his  reward  for  condemning 
the  three  articles,  the  privilege  of  being  thrust  as  their  bishop 
on  the  unwilling  church  of  Carthage. f  Not  without  tumults 
and  bloodshed  J  the  churches  in  North  Africa  were  deprived  of 
their  beloved  bishops ;  while  others  were  substituted  in  their 
place,  who  consented  to  serve  as  the  slaves  of  the  court.  The 

*  The  words  of  Vigilius,  taken  from  the  form  of  the  oath,  published 
first  by  Baluz,  are :  Et  si  quis  mihi  aliquid  contrarium  dixerit  aut  de 
istis  capitulis,  aut  de  fide  aut  contra  rempublicam,  istum  sine  mortis 
periculo  pietati  vestrae  manifestabo  et  quse  mihi  locutus  est,  ita  ut  prop- 
ter  locum  meum  persouam  meam  non  prodas.  Mansi  Concil.  T.  IX.  f. 
364. 

f  This  Primasius  should  not  be  confounded  with  another  Primasius, 
bishop  of  the  city  of  Adrumetum  in  Buzazene,  who  was  at  first  steadfast, 
but  afterwards  consented  to  take  a  bribe.  Perhaps  this  latter  is  the 
same  person  who  is  the  author  of  the  commentary  on  the  epistles  of  Paul 
and  on  the  Revelation. 

%  Procopius  says  of  the  emperor  Justinian,  of  whom,  in  general,  he 
judges  more  correctly  than  the  Greek  historians  of  this  time:  Ei;  p'ux.v 
(Lfityi  TM  XotffrS  §«|av  avavras  \t  ffvrovbri  i%wv,  Xoyy  oublvt  rols  a.X^.ovs 
avfyeurtovs  ^ittpfaigt,  av  ya,^  el  l^o'xti  (fiovof  tLitquiem  livau,  %*  y\  f&ti  rws  alrev 

TiQns  oi  <ri\ivTuvris  ruxoitv  Strtf.     Hist,  arcau.  c.  13. 
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governor  of  this  province  made  search  for  all  those  bishops,  of 
whom  it  might  be  expected  that,  owing  to  their  character,  or 
to  their  want  of  an  independent  theological  judgment  of  their 
own,  they  might  be  easily  led,  and  sent  them  to  Constantinople, 
to  add  by  their  presence  to  the  number  of  those  who  con- 
demned the  three  articles.* 

When  Justinian  found  it  impossible  to  do  as  he  wished  with 
the  bishops  of  Illyria,  Dalmatia,  and  North  Africa,  he  next 
proceeded  to  urge  the  bishop  Vigilius  to  unite  with  the  obe- 
dient Greeks  in  condemning  the  three  articles.  Disregarding 
his  remonstrances,  he  issued  a  new  edict  still  more  full  in  its 
details,  which  wore  the  appearance  rather  of  a  doctrinal  trea- 
tise than  of  an  imperial  decree.  This,  as  it  would  appear, 
contained  a  justification  of  the  sentence  against  Theodore ;  and 
hence  a  number  of  pretended  blasphemous  expressions  were 
cited  from  his  works,  and  many  of  the  passages  chosen  for  this 
purpose  only  betrayed  the  exceedingly  narrow  mind  of  the  in- 
quisitorial judge.  At  the  same  time  he  defended  himself 
against  the  reproach,  that  such  a  sentence  tended  to  impair  the 
authority  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon ;  and  he  now  supposed 
that  he  had  deprived  the  Monophysites  of  all  reasonable 
excuse  for  remaining  separated  from  the  dominant  church. 
This  edict  Vigilius  was  required  to  subscribe,  but  the  ex- 
ample of  the  North- African  and  Illyrian  bishops  had  given 
him  courage.  He  sent  to  demand  of  the  emperor  that  he 
should  revoke  his  edict ;  he  ought  to  wait  for  the  common  de- 
cision of  the  bishops,  and  either  cause  the  Western  bishops, 
who  had  taken  offence  at  what  had  hitherto  been  done,  to 
attend  the  assembly  in  person,  or  else  permit  them  freely  to 
give  in  their  written  opinions.  He  threatened  all  who  should 
receive  the  imperial  edict,  with  excommunication.  Such  down- 
right contradiction  was  more  than  the  despotic  Justinian  could 
bear.  Vigilius  was  obliged,  in  August  551,  to  take  refuge 
from  the  wrath  of  the  emperor  in  a  church. f  An  imperial 
officer  with  an  armed  force  attempting  to  remove  him  from 
that  place,  he  fled  to  the  altar,  to  which  he  clung  so  firmly, 

*  See  the  narratives  of  the  bishop  Victor  of  Tununum,  who  was 
himself  obliged  to  suffer  exile,  imprisonment,  and  bodily  ill-treatment, 
as  a  defender  of  the  three  articles ;  and  the  report  of  the  Roman  clergy 
to  the  Fpankish  envoys. 

f  Beati  Petri  basilica  in  Ormisda. 
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that  it  came  near  being  overturned  with  himself  to  the 
ground.* 

The  emperor  having1  at  length  promised  him  safety  upon  his 
word  and  oath,  he  returned  to  his  usual  residence,  where,  how- 
ever, he  was  treated  like  a  prisoner.  Disgusted  at  this  con- 
finement, he  escaped  during  the  night,  two  days  before  the 
Christmas  festival,  not  without  considerable  danger,  and  took 
refuge  in  the  church  of  St.  Euphema,  at  Chalcedon.  When 
the  emperor  invited  him  once  more,  by  an  honourable  embassy, 
to  leave  this  asylum,  and  promised  to  give  him  the  most 
sacred  pledges  of  personal  security,  Vigilius  sent  back  the 
reply,  that  no  further  sacred  pledges  were  needed,  if  he  would 
but  restore  back  to  the  churcli  the  peace  it  enjoyed  under  his 
uncle  Justinus.  But  the  emperor,  who  wished  and  hoped  for 
the  co-operation  of  Vigilius  in  carrying  out  his  designs  on  the 
council,  entered  into  a  new  train  of  negociations  with  him,  and 
at  length  succeeded  in  persuading  him  to  leave  the  church. 

From  seven  to  eight  years  having  now  passed  amidst  these 
unfruitful  controversies,  which,  destitute  of  all  doctrinal  in- 
terest, proceeded  solely  from  the  intrigues  of  court-parties 
and  from  the  arbitrary  will  of  an  individual  (the  Roman 
bishop  having  been  now  detained  six  years  to  no  purpose  at 
Constantinople),  it  was  finally  determined  that  a  general  coun- 
cil for  the  determination  of  this  dispute  should  be  assembled 
at  Constantinople,  in  the  year  553,  under  the  patriarch  Euty- 
chius  f — a  great  undertaking  for  an  object  which,  measured 

*  In  his  letter  of  complaint  ad  universum  populum  Dei :  Et  super  nos 
etiam  ipsa  altaris  mensa  ceciderat,  nisi  clericorum  nostrorum  fuisset 
manibus  sustentata.  Theophanes  chronograph.  'Extifav  Ixxoptvos  Kctrtf- 

•^iTtiv;  fiaffTK^avriz;  TO  $u<rt(t<r<rri(>iav  xiovcts>  xoi  TOUTOUS  KKTtff<rpt^i  fiaoug  uv. 

f  This  Eutychius,  general  superintendent  (Ka^x<xos)  of  all  the  monks 
in  the  metropolitan  church  of  Amosea  in  Pontus,  had  just  at  that  time 
been  sent  to  Constantinople  by  his  bishop,  as  his  representative  at  the 
council,  when  the  old  patriarch  Mennas  died  there.  By  his  zeal  (per- 
haps on  his  part,  with  his  narrow  views,  honestly  meant)  against  the 
heresies  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  and  for  the  condemnation  of  the 
three  articles,  he  gained  the  particular  favour  of  the  emperor.  Among 
other  things,  it  is  said  that  Justinian — which  accords  well  with  his  taste 
— was  highly  gratified  when  Eutychius,  in  answer  to  those  who  would 
not  allow  that  it  was  permitted  to  anathematize  the  dead,  affirmed  it  as 
a  certain  truth,  that  men  were  both  warranted  and  in  duty  bound  to  pro- 
nounce the  anathema  on  heretics  even  after  their  death;  for  king  Josiah 
had  caused  the  very  bones  of  the  priests  of  Baal  to  be  burned  after  their 
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by  its  intrinsic  importance,  was  so  comparatively  insignificant. 
When  Vigilius  was  invited  to  take  part  in  this  council,  he 
declined  ;  but  declared  himself  ready,  within  the  space  of 
twenty  days,  to  hand  in  his  written  judgment  on  the  whole 
matter;  and,  in  case  he  did  not  fulfil  his  engagement  within 
that  term,  to  accede  to  all  the  decrees  of  the  council.  The 
latter  accordingly  proceeded  to  their  business,  independently, 
and  without  waiting  for  the  decision  of  the  Roman  bisnop. 
Vigilius  fulfilled  his  promise,  and  published  his  decision  in  his 
const itutum  ad  imperatorem.  In  this  he  declared,  indeed, 
that  the  propositions  which  had  been  taken  from  the  writings 
of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  were  heretical ;  but  immediately 
subjoined,  that  it  was  never  allowable  to  condemn,  after  his 
death,  a  teacher  who  had  died  in  the  communion  of  the 
Church.  The  writings,  however,  of  Theodoret  and  of  Ibas, 
having  been  approved  by  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  could  not 
be  rejected  without  impairing  the  authority  of  that  council. 
Everything  which  might  be  done  or  written  against  this  deci- 
sion, from  whomsoever  it  might  come,  he  declared  to  be  null 
and  void.  The  emperor,  who  regarded  himself  to  be  the  su- 
preme lawgiver  of  the  church,  thereupon  sent  a  letter  to  the 
assembled  council,  in  which  he  declared  that  Vigilius  had,  by 
his  defence  of  the  erroneous  doctrines  of  Nestorius  and  Theo- 
dore, and  their  companions,  cut  himself  off  from  the  fellowship 
of  the  church,  and  his  name  should  therefore  be  expunged 
from  the  church  records.  He  made  a  distinction,  however, 
between  the  person  of  the  individual  Roman  bishop  and  the 
apostolic  see  or  the  Roman  church  ;  the  fellowship  of  the  latter 
should  thereby  be  in  nowise  affected.  The  council  followed 
the  emperor's  orders,  and  decided  according  to  the  imperial 
edict.  The  anathema  was  pronounced  on  the  person  and  the 
doctrines  of  Theodore  as  well  as  on  the  defenders  of  them  ; 
but  with  regard  to  Theodoret  and  Ibas,  only  on  those  parti- 
cular writings,  because  both  had  afterwards  recalled  their 
erroneous  doctrines,  and  accordingly  had  been  acknowledged 
as  orthodox  by  the  Chalcedonian  council.  All  who  refused  to 
submit  to  this  judgment  should,  if  they  were  ecclesiastics,  be 

death.  (2  Chron.  xxxiv.)  Justinian  rewarded  his  zeal  by  bestowing  on 
him  the  patriarchate.  See  the  account  of  the  life  of  Eutychius,  by  the 
presbyter  Eustratius,  in  the  Greek,  in  actis  sanctorum.  Appendix  to 
the  vi.  April,  s.  22. 
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deposed  from  their  places,  and,  if  laymen,  be  excommunicated, 
Accordingly,  several  worthy  bishops  of  Illyria  and  of  North 
Africa>  who  did  not  yield  to  the  ruling  power,  were  deposed 
from  their  places  and  banished. 

The  strong  desire  to  be  released,  and  be  permitted  to  return 
home  to  his  bishopric,  caused  Yigilius  again,  and  for  the  last 
time,  to  waver.  He  agreed  finally  to  a  new  declaration,  in 
which  he  retracted  all  he  had  written  in  defence  of  the  three 
articles,  and  confirmed  the  decrees  of  the  council  at  Constan- 
tinople. Upon  this  he  obtained  permission  to  return  to  Rome, 
but  died  on  the  journey,  A.D.  555. 

Thus,  then,  the  arbitrary  will  of  an  emperor,  governed  by 
court  intrigues,  brought  it  about,  that  a  great  church-teacher, 
whose  influence  had  been  of  no  small  weight  on  the  de- 
velopment of  theological  doctrines,  should  be  denounced  as  a 
heretic ;  while  the  fickle  mind  of  a  Roman  bishop,  whose  in- 
stability of  character  made  him  the  sport  of  circumstances, 
must  triumph  over  the  better  spirit  of  the  Western  church. 

But  what  was  the  result  of  these  disputes?  The  project 
that  hovered  before  the  imagination  of  the  emperor,  of  uniting 
the  Monophysites  with  the  dominant  church,  was  riot  attained  ; 
for  the  authority  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  which  was  held 
fast  by  the  majority,  remained  an  abiding  wall  of  separation 
between  the  two  parties.  And  in  the  Western  church  arose  a 
new  schism,  which  continued  to  exist  in  the  following  times, 
as  the  effect  of  the  condemnation  pronounced  by  the  council  of 
Constantinople,  and  adopted  by  the  Roman  church.  The 
churches  of  Istria,  and  all  those  which  stood  under  the  metro- 
politan of  Aquileja,  renounced,  on  this  account,  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  Roman  church. 

As  the  emperor  Justinian,  in  the  matters  of  which  we  have 
thus  far  spoken,  was  made  use  of  sometimes  by  this  and  some- 
times by  the  other  court-party,  as  an  instrument  of  their 
intrigues,  while  he  supposed  himself  to  be  zealously  contend- 
ing for  the  purity  of  doctrines ;  so  towards  the  end  of  his 
reign,  subservient  to  the  same  party  passions,  and  legislating 
on  matters  which  he  did  not  understand,*  he  was  upon  the  eve 
of  calling  forth  new  disastrous  controversies  in  the  Oriental 

*    nsoitrxo^ruy  /u,tv  TK,  [AiTtuaa,*  Ttgrtg'yof   dl    oifAfyi    T'/J  TOV  §tou  (^vtrti.       So 

Procopius  describes  him,  hist,  arcana,  c.  18. 
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church.  A  party  among  the  Monophysites,  who  followed  the 
doctrines  of  Xenayas  and  of  the  bishop  Julian  of  Halicar- 
nassus,  derived,  as  a  necessary  consequence  from  the  union  of 
the  Deity  and  humanity  in  one  nature  in  Christ,  the  propo- 
sition, similar  to  one  which  had  already  been  maintained  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Hilary  of  Poictiers,  that  the  body 
of  Christ,  even  during-  his  earthly  life,  was  not  subjected,  by 
any  necessity  of  nature,*  to  sensuous  affections  and  wants, 
such  as  hunger,  thirst,  and  pain  ;  but  that,  by  a  free  determi- 
nation of  his  own  will  (jcar'  oiKovopiav),  he  subjected  himself 
to  all  these  things  for  the  salvation  of  man  :  —  which  view  went 
under  the  name  of  Aphthartodocetism. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  theory,  seriously  as  the  purely 
human  element  in  Christ  was  thereby  affected,  would  be 
agreeable  to  many,  who  were  actuated  by  a  misconceived 
desire  of  honouring  Christ  by  depriving  him  of  all  human 
affections.  And  moreover,  the  adherents  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  two  natures  might  suppose,  they  could  consider  this  as  a 
consequence  flowing  from  the  union  of  the  two  natures  in  one 
person  ;  —  just  as,  on  several  other  points,  they  agreed  with  the 
Monophysites,  —  namely,  in  approving  the  expressions,  "God 
was  born,"  "  God  suffered,"  and  in  denying  all  want  of  know- 
ledge on  the  side  of  Christ's  human  nature  (or  Agnoetism,  as 
it  was  called).  Perhaps,  at  the  same  time,  a  secret  court- 
party  favouring  the  Monophysites,  although  their  head,  the 
empress  Theodora,  had  long  since  died,  had  a  hand  in  this 
matter.  And  certainly  the  enemies  of  the  patriarch  Euty- 
chius  of  Constantinople  could  not  have  devised  a  better  means 
to  involve  him  in  controversy,  and  perhaps  indeed  to  bring 
upon  him  the  whole  displeasure  of  the  emperor.']'  As  the 
emperor  Justinian  was  strongly  inclined  to  favour  the  most 
extravagant  expressions  which  caused  the  human  attributes  of 
Christ  to  be  entirely  forgotten  in  the  divine  ;  as  he  had 
already,  while  a  minister  of  state  under  the  preceding  reign, 


*  All  that  was  included  in  the  conception  of  <p^a,  of  the  vaMrsv 
sTva/,  as  a  consequence  of  sin. 

f  The  biographer  of  Eutychius  accuses  the  Origenists  especially  of 
participating  in  these  plots.  This  charge  may  indeed  have  arisen  from 
the  hatred  of  a  heretical  party  :  at  the  same  time,  however,  Aphtharto- 
docetism might  easily  be  held  in  connection  with  the  peculiar  views  of 
this  party. 
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and  afterwards  at  the  beginning  of  his  own  reign,  zealously 
defended  the  formula,  which  also  was  first  brought  into  use  by 
Monophysites,*  "  One  of  the  Trinity  suffered,"  when  it  was 
introduced  into  the  church  by  certain  Scythian  and  Constan- 
tinopolitan  monks  (the  so-called  Theopaschites)  ;  as  he  had, 
in  533,  confirmed  this  formula  by  an  edict,  and  given  himself 
no  rest  till  it  was  adopted  also  in  the  Roman  church  ;  so  now, 
in  his  advanced  age,  he  thought  he  could  do  no  greater  work 
for  the  honour  of  Christ  and  the  expurgation  of  his  own  sins, 
than,  by  a  new  edict,  to  make  Aphthartodocetism  a  law. 
Already  was  it  determined  to  force  obedience  to  this  edict 
after  the  usual  manner ;  already  had  the  patriarch  Eutychius 
of  Constantinople!  been  deposed  and  banished  for  contradict- 
ing it ;  already  a  similar  fate  was  threatening  Anastatius,  the 
patriarch  of  Antioch  ;  and  partly  a  new  disgraceful  bondage, 
partly  new  inward  distractions,  were  impending  over  the 
whole  Oriental  church,  when,  by  the  death  of  this  emperor — 
which  followed  soon  after — an  emperor  whose  long  reign  had 
been  the  occasion  of  the  greatest  mischiefs  in  the  Greek 
church,  it  was  delivered,  A.D.  565,  from  these  new  evils. 


APPENDIX. 

THE  FORMATION  OF  SEPARATE  CHURCH  PARTIES,  IN  CON- 
SEQUENCE OF  THESE  DISPUTES,  BEYOND  THE  LIMITS  OF 
THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 

WHILE  the  several  church  parties  which  grew  up  out  of  these 
controversies  within  the  Roman  empire  had  to  yield  to  the 
sovereign  power;  in  other  lands,  where  a  different  religion 
from  Christianity  was  the  religion  of  the  state,  they  were  at 
full  liberty  to  express  and  to  propagate  themselves ;  and  the 
hostile  relation  in  which  they  stood  to  the  ruling  church  doc- 

*  As  an  addition  to  the  Trisagion. 

f  Eutychius  conducted  himself  with  firmness  and  dignity :  he  per- 
sisted, even  after  a  thrice-repeated  summons,  in  protesting  against  the 
judgment  of  an  illegal  synod. 
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trine  in  the  Roman  empire  contributed,  in  those  countries,  to 
render  the  government  favourably  disposed  to  them. 

This  was  true,  especially  of  the  Nestorians.  The  most  emi- 
nent seat,  from  which  this  sect  extended  itself  in  Persia,  was 
a  flourishing  school  for  the  education  of  Persian  divines  in 
the  city  of  Edessa,  in  Mesopotamia.  This  city  now  became, 
immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the  first  Ephesian  council, 
the  theatre  of  the  most  violent  disputes  which  grew  out  of  the 
opposite  views  of  doctrine  which  then  agitated  the  church. 
The  bishop  of  this  city,  whose  name  was  Rabulas  (see  above), 
and  who,  before  this,  was  on  friendly  terms  with  the  other 
Syrian  church-teachers,  had,  at  a  later  period,  attached  him- 
self wholly  to  the  side  of  the  patriarch  Cyrill ;  and  he  asso- 
ciated himself  with  the  most  violent  zealots  against  that  which 
went  under  the  name  of  Nestorianism,  insomuch  that  he  even 
ventured  publicly  to  pronounce  the  anathema  on  those  vene- 
rated teachers  of  the  Syrian  church,  Diodorus  and  Theodore. 
He  met  with  a  determined  resistance,  however,  from  many  of 
the  clergy,  and  especially  from  the  presbyter  Ibas,  a  person 
who  stood  in  high  estimation,  and  to  whom  the  teachers  of  the 
above-mentioned  Persian  school  attached  themselves.  The 
latter  were  banished  by  the  tyrannical  Rabulas ;  and,  by  their 
means,  first  a  tendency  favourable  to  Nestorianism  was  intro- 
duced into  Persia.  Still  more,  however,  did  the  presbyter 
Ibas  himself,  by  his  famous  letter  to  the  bishop  Mares  or 
Maris,  of  Hardaschir,  in  Persia,  and  by  translating  the  works 
of  Theodore  and  Diodorus  into  the  Persian  church  language, 
which  was  the  Syriac,  contribute  to  diffuse,  if  not  a  predilec- 
tion for  Nestorius,  yet  an  aversion  to  Cyrill,  and  a  tendency  of 
doctrine  with  which  zeal  for  the  tenets  of  Nestorius  might 
easily  be  associated.  In  this  letter  to  the  bishop  Maris  he 
appears  by  no  means  as  a  friend  of  Nestorius.  He  says  that 
this  latter,  as  well  as  Cyrill,  had  given  offence  by  his  contro- 
versial writings.  He  blames  him  for  having  drawn  down 
accusations  on  himself  by  his  attack  on  the  name  SEOTOKOS , 
applied  to  Mary ;  as  in  truth  all  the  moderate  Orientals  were 
agreed  on  this  point  with  Ibas.  But  yet  he  spoke  with  more 
rancour  against  Cyrill,  whom  he  accused  of  teaching  the  one- 
ness of  nature  of  the  deity  and  humanity,  and  of  falling  into 
Apollinarianism. 

When  Ibas  wrote  this  letter,  the  above-mentioned  treaty  of 
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coalition  had  been  concluded  betwixt  Cyrill  and  the  Orientals, 
Ibas  announced  it  with  great  triumph  to  his  friend  :  he 
regarded  the  confession  of  faith  laid  down  by  the  bishop 
Cyrill  as  a  recantation  on  his  part, — as  a  token  of  the  victory 
of  pure  doctrine,  and  of  the  universal  restoration  of  tran- 
quillity.* 

Very  soon,  no  doubt,  he  must  see  that  he  had  been  deceived 
in  his  expectations,  as  may  be  gathered  from  what  has  been 
related  above ;  for  he  himself  had  in  truth  a  great  deal  to 
suffer  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  until  he  was  justified  by  the 
council  of  Chalcedon,  from  the  enthusiasts  for  the  doctrine  of 
Cyrill.  In  the  meantime  he  became,  in  435,  the  successor  of 
Rabulas,  as  bishop  of  Edessa.  By  his  means,  probably,  the 
seminary  for  Persian  church-teachers  was  re-established,  and 
it  regained  once  more  its  former  influence.  The  persecutions 
which  Ibas  afterwards  had  to  suffer  from  the  zealots  of  the 
opposite  party,  and  the  behaviour  of  this  party,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  a  Dioscurus,  all  this  would  of  course  be  only  suited  to 
confirm  the  Persian  Christians  in  their  predilection  for  the 
oppressed  party,  to  which  they  had  attached  themselves. 

But  the  individual  who  contributed  most  to  found  and  es- 
tablish the  Nestorian  church  in  Persia,  was  Barsumas,  one  of 
those  Persian  teachers  who  had  been  driven  away  by  the  bishop 
Rabulas.  His  long  and  active  labours,  from  435  to  489,  as 
bishop  of  the  city  of  Nisibis,  gave  him  the  best  opportunity 
for  this.  Although  the  accounts  of  later  Jacobite  historians, 
especially  such  as  Abulpharagius  and  Barhebrseus  of  the 
thirteenth  century,f  respecting  the  artifices  he  is  said  to  have 
employed  to  determine  the  Persian  king,  Pherozes,  in  favour 
of  his  own  party  and  against  the  dominant  church  of  the 
Roman  empire,  do  not  appear  to  be  altogether  worthy  of 
credit ;  yet  there  can  at  least  be  no  doubt  that  political  reasons 
must  have  moved  the  Persian  kings  to  favour  a  separation  of 
the  Christians  of  their  kingdom  from  the  Christians  of  the 
Roman  empire,  and  Barsumas  doubtless  might  skilfully  turn 
these  reasons  to  the  advantage  of  his  own  party. 

When,  in  the  year  496,  Babaeus,  who  was  one  of  this  party, 

*  The  fragment  of  this  letter  is  in  the  Acta  Concil.  Chalc.  act.  X. 
Harduin.  II.  f.  530. 

t  See  especially  the  extracts  from  them,  Assemani,  bibl.  oriental.  T. 
III.  p.  i.  f.  391,  &c. 
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became,  as  patriarch  of  Seleucia,  the  head  of  the  Persian 
church,  he  held  a  synod,  by  which  the  Nestorian  church-party 
was  completely  organized.  It  became  distinguished  also  from 
the  rest  of  the  oriental  church,  by  allowing  bishops  and  pres- 
byters to  marry.* 

The  Greek'  emperor  Zeno  broke  up,  it  is  true,  in  the  year 
489,  the  Persian  seminary  at  Edessa,  on  account  of  its  Nes- 
torianism.  The  consequence  of  this,  however,  was  the  transfer 
of  the  school  to  Nisibis,  where  it  could  freely  develope  itself 
under  the  Persian  government,  and  only  flourished  so  much  the 
more.  From  this  school  arose  others  among  this  church-party  ; 
and  through  many  centuries  it  contributed  to  diffuse  great  en- 
thusiasm for  Christian  knowledge  and  theological  culture,  and 
particularly  for  biblical  studies,  to  which  the  spirit  of  a  Theo- 
dore of  Mopsuestia  had  given  the  incentives  ;  and  the  Nesto- 
rian  churches  became  an  important  instrument  of  diffusing 
Christianity  in  Eastern  Asia. 

The  same  was  true  also  with  regard  to  the  propagation  of 
the  Monophysite  party.  In  Egypt,  the  native  country  and 
proper  home  of  this  sect,  it  ever  continued  to  exercise  an  im- 
portant influence.  But,  when  the  emperor  Justinian  sought  to 
enforce  there,  as  elsewhere,  the  recognition  of  the  authority  of 
the  council  of  Chalcedon,  and  to  appoint  those  as  bishops  there 
who  were  devoted  to  the  doctrinal  system  of  that  council,  the 
Monophysites  of  this  country  renounced  their  connection  with 
the  dominant  church,  and  maintained  themselves  as  an  inde- 
pendent sect,  under  their  own  patriarchs.  Their  party,  after 
all  that  had  transpired  before,  must  have  been  the  most  nu- 
merous one.  As  the  Egyptian  church  was  the  mother  of  the 
Ethiopian,  this  state  of  things  would  naturally  have  an  influence 
also  on  the  church  in  Ethiopia. 

The  Monophysite  church  developed  itself  with  more  freedom 
in  Armenia.  The  persecutions  waged  against  the  Monophysites 
probably  contributed  to  bring  about  the  insurrection  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Greater  Armenia,  which  facilitated  the  conquest  of 
this  country  by  the  Persians.  To  the  Persian  ruler  Chosroes, 
the  separation  of  his  new  Christian  subjects  from  the  Christians 
of  the  Roman  empire  would,  of  course,  be  welcome,  and  he 
was  desirous  of  confirming  it.  Under  him,  Nierses,  the  first 
bishop  or  catholicus  of  the  Armenian  church,  held  a  synod 
*  Assemani  III.  2,  f.  79. 
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at  Thriven,  in  536,  at  which  the  Monophysite  system  was 
confirmed,  and  the  anathema  pronounced  on  the  Chalcedonian 
council. 

The  credit  of  having  done  most  to  preserve,  establish,  and 
extend  the  Monophysite  party  in  Syria  and  the  adjacent 
countries,  belongs  to  a  man  distinguished  for*  indefatigable 
zeal  in  the  cause  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself,  for  enter- 
prising activity  and  a  courage  that  despised  all  dangers.  In 
those  regions,  owing  to  the  deficiency  of  clergy,  of  which 
the  emperor  Justinian  had  found  means  to  deprive  them,  the 
Monophysite  party  was  threatened  with  becoming  gradually 
extinct,  when  certain  imprisoned  bishops  of  this  sect  united 
together,  and  ordained,  as  the  general  metropolitan  of  their 
church,  the  monk  and  presbyter  Jacob,  from  the  cloister  of 
Phasitla,  in  the  district  of  Nisibis,  a  man  inured  to  depri- 
vations and  hardships,  and  of  unshaken  firmness  and  constancy. 
With  great  rapidity,  and  not  without  many  dangers,  he 
traversed,  under  the  disguise  of  a  beggar,*  the  Syrian  pro- 
vinces and  those  adjacent ;  he  confirmed,  by  his  exhortations, 
the  oppressed  party,  and  ordained  clergy  for  them  ;  he  gave 
them  a  superior  in  the  patriarch  of  Antioch ;  and  laboured  for 
them  himself  during  a  period  of  thirty-three  years,  until  A.D. 
578,  as  a  bishop,  probably  at  Edessa.  From  him  proceeded 
the  name  of  Jacobites,  which  was  applied  sometimes  to  the 
whole  sect,  sometimes  to  a  part  of  it  only. 

The  peculiar  bent  of  mind,  however,  in  which  the  Mono- 
physite system  had  originated,  could  not  fail  of  soon  becoming 
the  source  of  internal  divisions  among  themselves — that  spirit 
which  turned  away  from  living  Christianity,  and  would  fain 
confine  the  essence  of  faith  to  these  or  the  other  dogmatic 
formulas.  The  doctrine  of  the  one  nature  of  Christ,  for  the 
sake  of  which  they  had  separated  from  the  dominant  church, 
still  contained  matter  enough  for  dialectical  disputes ;  and  the 
differences  which  now  began  to  be  discussed  among  themselves, 
showed  how  completely,  notwithstanding  the  controversy  had 
originally  a  deeper  foundation,  men  had  finally  lost  themselves 
in  wilful  disputes  about  terms  and  phrases,  without  any  dispo- 
sition to  understand  one  another  in  respect  to  the  conceptions 

*  From  this  circumstance,  it  is  said,  he  received  the  surname  Al 
Baradai — Baradseus,  the  man  in  rags. 
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attached  to  them.  Thus,  in  fact,  it  came  about,  that  amidst 
these  controversies,  many  among1  the  Monophysite  party  agreed 
in  their  doctrinal  views  with  the  adherents  of  the  Chalcedonian 
council,  except  that  they  always  substituted,  instead  of  two 
natures  in  one  person,  one  nature  in  one  person.  Thus  the 
party  of  Severus,  at  Alexandria,  maintained  that  deity  and 
humanity,  although  united  in  one  nature,  yet  retained  unaltered 
the  attributes  corresponding  to  their  proper  essence ;  and  they 
agreed,  therefore,  in  this  respect,  with  the  doctrinal  conceptions 
of  the  Chalcedonian  council.  Stephanus,  surnamed  Niobes 
(Nio'/&?e  or  Nio/3oc),  an  Alexandrian  rhetorician  or  sophist, 
found  something  inconsistent  in  this  view,  judged  from  the 
position  of  Monophysitism ;  and  he  became  the  founder  of  a 
distinct  party,  who  were  called  Niobites. 

This  disputed  question  was  extended  to  the  spiritual  and 
corporeal  attributes  of  Christ's  humanity.  Severus  maintained, 
conformably  to  his  principles,  and  agreeing  in  this  respect 
with  the  Duophysites,  the  doctrine  of  Phthartodocetism  in 
opposition  to  Julian  of  Halicarnassus.  Themistius,  a  deacon 
at  Alexandria,  who  belonged  to  the  party  of  Severus,  in 
applying  this  principle  to  the  soul  of  Christ,  fell,  in  truth, 
into  the  same  species  of  Agnoetism,  which  had  already  been 
denounced  as  heresy  in  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia. 

By  the  controversies  of  the  Monophysites  with  the  theologians 
of  the  dominant  church,  the  study  of  dialectics  was  greatly 
promoted  in  their  theological  schools ;  and  this  study  found 
abundant  nourishment  in  the  works  of  Aristotle,  who,  still 
earlier  than  this,  had  by  many  been  united  with,  or  even 
preferred  before  Plato.*  Dialectical  acuteness  was  thus  ex- 
cited ;  and  it  is  only  to  be  lamented  that  it  should  have  been, 
for  the  most  part,  wasted  upon  such  unprofitable  investigations, 
and  could  only  move  within  the  contracted  circle  of  the  church 
system  of  doctrine  then  in  vogue.  Yet  trained  in  the  midst  of 
this  sect  were  two  men,  eminently  distinguished  for  freedom 

*  As  early  as  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  Libanius,  in  speaking  of 
such  as  had  come  from  the  schools  of  Athens,  mentions,  in  connection 
•with  the  cloak,  not  the  Academy  and  Plato,  but  the  Lyceum  and 
Aristotle.  See  Libanius'  Discourse  n^?  <rov;  £/V  rw  rittbvat  K.VTOV  d.fo- 
ffxu^tivTcts.  Vol.  III.  ed.  Reiske,  p.  438.  80  in  fact  the  Armenian 
David,  who  \vas  educated  at  Athens,  introduced  the  study  of  Aristotle 
into  Armenia,  near  the  close  of  the  fifth  century.  See  Memoires  sur  la 
•vie  et  les  ouvrages  de  David,  par  C.  F.  Neumann.  Paris,  1829. 
VOL.  IV.  T 
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and  originality  of  mind.  One  of  them,  the  learned  and  acute 
John,  surnamed,  on  account  of  his  literary  activity,  the  la- 
borious (6  ^tXoTrovoc),  lived  in  the  last  times  of  the  sixth, 
and  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century.  He  was  an  Apolo- 
gist,* and  a  zealous  polemical  divine.']'  While  he  was  intend- 
ing to  attack,  with  his  Aristotelian  dialectics,  the  adherents  of 
the  Chalcedonian  council,  and  was  thereby  led  to  employ  the 
conceptual  determinations  of  Aristotle,  after  a  very  inadequate 
manner,  in  explaining  and  unfolding  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  as,  it  is  said,  had  been  done  already  by  Ascusnages,  a 
learned  Monophysite,  at  Constantinople,  he  drew  upon  himself 
the  charge  of  heresy  from  the  side  of  his  own  party.  He  was 
wishing,  namely,  to  show  his  opponents,  that,  if  they  taught 
the  doctrine  of  two  natures  in  Christ,  they  must  necessarily 
suppose  also  two  hypostases.  To  make  this  out,  he  distin- 
guished, as  an  Aristotelian,  the  twofold  employment  of  the 
term  nature  (tyvcris).  By  this  was  understood  either  the  uni- 
versal conception  of  the  kind  (the  eifioQ  evvTro'orarov),  or 
nature  in  the  concrete,  the  individual  beings  in  which  the 
universal  was  expressed  and  coined  into  particular  existence 
(the  i^ioava-aroQ  TTJQ  tyvcrewG  V7rap£tc,  the  aroyua).  Now, 
when  men  spoke  of  two  natures  in  Christ,  they  certainly  did 
not  understand,  by  the  divine  nature,  the  common  divine 
essence,  but  the  divine  Logos,  one  of  the  three  hypostases,  in 
which  the  community  of  the  divine  nature,  as  of  the  divine 
essence,  was  contained.  Even  in  speaking  of  a  human  nature, 
the  human  nature  in  general  was  not  here  meant  ;  else  it  would 
be  necessary  to  say,  that  the  Logos  united  himself  with  all  the 
men  who  ever  had  lived  or  who  ever  would  live,  for  all  these 
certainly  belonged  to  the  universal  conception  of  the  kind  ;  but 
an  altogether  determinate  human  nature  was  meant,  with  which 
alone,  among  all,  the  Logos  united  himself  in  this  manner.  It 
was  plain,  therefore,  that  in  this  employment  of  it,  the 
term  tyvais  was  perfectly  identical  with  the  term 


*  He  wrote  against  Proclus  and  Jamblichus.  Against  the  work  of 
the  latter,  in  defence  of  image  worship.  Photius  (see  Cod.  215)  was  not 
entirely  satisfied  with  this  work.  Did  Philoponus  perhaps  express  him- 
self on  this  occasion  against  images  after  the  same  manner  as  the  Mono- 
physite Xenayas  ? 

f  In  his  commentary  on  the  History  of  the  Creation,  he  attacked  with 
the  Aristotelian  logic,  particularly,  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia. 
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and  that  accordingly,  in  supposing1  two  natures,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  suppose  also  two  hypostases  in  Christ.*  Now,  by 
fixing  upon  such  comparisons  as  these,  which  Philoponus 
employed,  his  enemies  might,  not  without  plausible  grounds, 
accuse  him  of  making  the  conception  of  the  divine  essence  a 
mere  conception  of  the  kind,  and  of  thus  falling  into  Tritheism. 
To  the  very  same  result  came  the  school-man,  Gilbert  of 
Poictiers,  in  the  twelfth  century,  by  a  like  employment  of 
Aristotelian  formulas. 

The  second  of  these  men,  Stephanus  Gobarus  (JLrifyavoc, 
b  yo/3apoc),  belongs  also  1o  the  party  founded  by  Philoponus. 
We  know,  it  is  true,  of  but  one  book  under  his  name,  from  the 
list  of  its  contents  by  Photius  ;f  but  this  suffices  to  signalize 
him  as  a  man  of  rare  freedom  of  spirit  for  these  times.  While 
others  aimed,  for  the  most  part,  simply  to  point  out  the  com- 
mon church  tradition  in  the  teachings  of  the  ancient  church, 
and  while  the  differences  among  them  were  willingly  kept  out 
of  view  ;  this  man,  on  the  contrary,  ventured  to  bring  together 
the  opposite  affirmative  and  negative  »decisions  of  the  ancient 
church-teachers  on  doctrinal  and  exegetical  questions,  in  some 
cases  on  important  points,  under  twenty-five  heads  ;  and  among 
these*were  to  be  found  several  expressions  of  venerated  fathers 
of  the  church,  which  at  that  time  might  well  appear  offensive. 
Certain  it  could  not  have  been  his  object  in  this,  to  exalt  the 
authority  of  the  church  tradition. 

As  it  was  frequently  the  case,  that  in  opposition  to,  or  along- 
side of,  the  dialectic  bent,  a  mystical  tendency  developed  itself 
in  theology,  so  it  happened  also  among  the  Moriophysites.  A 
cloister  at  Edessa,|  in  Mesopotamia,  had  for  its  head,  in  the 
last  times  of  the  fifth  century,  an  abbot  by  the  name  of  Bar 
Sudaili,  who  had  busied  himself  in  various  ways  with  that 
mystic  theology  which  always  formed  one  of  the  ground- 
tendencies  of  the  Oriental  Monachism,  and  from  which  had 
proceeded  the  writings  fabricated  in  the  name  of  Dionysius  the 
Areopagite  ;  as  in  fact  he  appeals  to  the  writings  of  a  certain 

*  See  the  interesting  fragment  from  the  polemical  work  which  Philo- 
ponus wrote,  entitled  o  $i»trr,Tys,  the  arbitrator,  in  Joannes  Damascenus 
de  hseresibus. 

f  Cod.  232. 

J  From  these  districts  came  also  the  Euchites  (see  vol.  III.  page  341), 
in  whose  mysticism  a  good  deal  of  a  kindred  character  may  be  found. 

T2 
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Hierotheos,  whom  the  Pseudo-Dionysius  calls  his  teacher.* 
He  stood  at  first  on  intimate  terms  with  the  most  eminent 
Monophysite  teachers,  and  was  very  highly  esteemed  by  them. 
But,  as  his  mystic  theology  came  into  conflict  with  the  church 
doctrine,  he  drew  upon  himself  the  most  violent  attacks. 
Espousing  the  peculiar  views  of  Monophysitism,  and  more 
particularly  as  they  were  apprehended  by  the  party  of  Xenayas, 
he  maintained,  that  as  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  are  one 
divine  essence,  and  as  the  humanity  formed  one  nature  with 
the  godhead  in  Christ,  and  his  body  became  of  like  essence  to 
the  divinity  (was  deified),  so  through  him  all  fallen  beings 
should  also  be  exalted  to  unity  with  God,  in  this  way  would 
become  one  with  God ;  so  that  God,  as  Paul  expresses  it, 
should  be  all  in  all. 

If  it  is  true,  as  it  is  related,!  that  on  the  walls  of  his  cell 
were  found  written  the  words,  "  All  creatures  are  of  the  same 
essence  with  God;"  we  must  suppose  that  he  extended  this 
assertion  so  as  to  include  not  only  all  rational  beings,  but  all 
creatures  of  every  kind,  and  that  his  theory  was — as  all 
existence  proceeded  by  an  original  emanation  from  God,  so  by 
redemption  all  existence,  once  more  refined  and  ennobled, 
would  return  back  to  him.  But  the  question  then  Irises, 
whether  he  understood  this,  after  the  pantheistic  manner,  as  a 
return  to  the  divine  essence  with  the  loss  of  all  self-subsistent, 
individual  existence  (as  it  has  often  been  observed,  that  mysti- 
cism runs  into  pantheism)  ;  or  whether  he  supposed  that,  with 

*  In  the  Pseudo-Dionysian  writings  cited  by  him  there  were  SsaXoy/- 
XKI  crroi^iMffii;  (ground-works  of  theology),  and  \ounxoi  vftvoi  (alluding 
to  love  in  the  sense  of  the  mystics).  Abulpharagius  (in  Assemani  B.  0. 
T.  II.  f.  291)  says  that  Bar  Sudaili  fabricated  a  book  under  the  name  of 
this  Hierotheus,  in  confirmation  of  his  own  peculiar  opinions ;  but  he 
adds  himself,  that  by  many  it  was  held  to  be  a  work  of  Hierotheus.  It 
is  probably  therefore  a  mere  conjecture  of  this  Monophysite  author,  that 
Bar  Sudaili  was  the  writer  of  that  book.  It  might  possibly  be  that  Bar 
Sudaili  found  an  older  apocryphal  book,  under  this  name,  among  the 
monks,  and  used  it  in  support  of  his  doctrines. 

t  This,  however,  may  perhaps  have  been  an  invention  of  his  enemies ; 
since  in  fact  they  also  affirmed,  as  the  inscription  was  no  longer  to  be 
found  in  his  cell,  he  had  erased  it,  when  the  thing  began  to  be  noised 
abroad.  The  same  opinion  is  said  to  have  been  expressed  in  his  books, 
only  in  a  more  concealed  manner ;  but  it  may  be  a  question,  whether 
men  did  not  imply  in  these  writings  a  sense  foreign  to  their  true  con- 
tents, from  hostile  feelings  or  from  misconception. 
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the  coining  into  existence  of  finite  beings,  sin  also  necessarily 
made  its  appearance,  but  that  by  the  redemption  this  con- 
trariety was  removed,  and  now  at  length  the  individual  exis- 
tence of  the  creature  should  continue  to  subsist,  as  such,  in 
union  with  God.  Our  information  is  too  scanty  to  enable  us 
to  decide  this  question.*  As  a  transition-point  to  that  univer- 
sal restoration,  he  supposed  a  millennial  kingdom  of  exalted 
happiness  on  earth  at  the  close  of  the  earthly  course  of  the 
world.  That  he  entertained  the  same  sensual  notions  respect- 
ing this  millennial  reign  as  the  older  Chiliasts,  we  cannot 
assume  to  be  proved  by  the  accusations  of  his  opponents 
without  the  addition  of  more  decisive  testimony.  This  would 
not  be  consistent,  at  least,  with  his  mystic  theology ;  and  his 
mystical  expressions  might  easily  be  misconstrued  by  those  who 
considered  them  in  a  hostile  spirit.  But  neither  are  we  war- 
ranted to  pronounce  the  charge  utterly  false ;  for  combinations 
of  a  mystical  and  a  sensuous  tendency  admit  of  being  psycho- 
logically explained,  and  are  not  without  example.  Like  the 
older  Chiliasts,  Bar  Sudaili  taught  that  the  Sabbath  of  that 
millennial  period  of  rest,  the  Sunday,  answered  to  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new,  higher,  eternal  order  of  world,  after  the 
universal  restoration.  By  means  of  a  mystical  interpretation 
of  the  Bible,  he  sought  to  introduce  his  doctrines  into  the 
sacred  scriptures,  and  for  this  purpose  wrote  commentaries  on 
the  Psalms.  He  boasted  of  higher  revelations,  whereby  the 
more  profound  sense  of  scripture  had  been  laid  open  to  him. 
He  called  the  sacred  scriptures  dreams,  and  his  own  exposi- 
tions the  interpretation  of  dreams.  It  was  assuredly  not  his 
intention  by  this  to  disparage  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  but 
only,  after  the  usual  manner  of  the  Theosophists^  to  mark 
their  obscurity  for  ordinary  men.  The  Bible  contained 
nothing  but  hints,  intimations  of  higher  mysteries,  and  hence 
could  be  understood  only  by  those  to  whom  the  Spirit  com- 
municated the  intuitions  of  these  mysteries.  But  when  this 
person  was  accused  of  having  declared  all  sacraments  to  be 
superfluous,  as  well  as  all  moral  discipline,  of  having  taught 
that  each  individual  might  live  according  to  his  own  sinful 
lusts ;  it  is  evident,  from  the  way  in  which  these  charges  are 

*  See  the  letter  of  the  Monophysite  bishop  Xenayas  to  Abraham  and 
Orestes,  presbyters  of  Edessa  in  Assemani.    T.  II.  f.  30. 
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laid,  that  they  proceeded  solely  from  an  unjust  fabrication  of 
consequences.  Because  Bar  Sudaili  taught  the  destiny  of  all 
would  at  length  be  the  same  by  reason  of  the  universal  restora- 
tion, it  was  inferred  that,  according  to  this  doctrine,  then, 
nothing  at  all  depended  on  the  different  conduct  of  men,  and 
each  individual  who  continued  to  live  in  his  sins  would  never- 
theless share  at  last  in  the  same  blessedness  with  all  the  others  ; 
but  Bar  Sudaili  would  certainly  have  been  far  from  admitting 
the  correctness  of  these  inferences. 

C. — Anthropology. 

From  that  part  of  the  Christian  system  of  faith  which,  as  we 
remarked  in  the  introduction  to  this  section,  received  its  first 
shaping  in  the  Oriental  church,  conformably  to  its  predomi- 
nant speculative  tendency,  from  theology  in  the  more  restricted 
sense  of  the  term,  we  pass  next  to  Anthropology,  with  the 
development  of  which,  amid  the  contrariety  of  views  there 
appearing,  the  Western  church  particularly  busied  itself.  We 
noticed  already,  in  the  preceding  period,  the  germs  of  opposite 
tendencies  in  the  mode  of  apprehending  the  doctrines  connected 
with  this  subject ;  from  these  germs,  unfolded  to  more  decided 
and  strongly  marked  opposition  to  one  another,  the  controver- 
sies of  this  period  proceeded.  As  the  central  doctrine  of 
Christianity,  the  doctrine  of  the  redemption,  in  opposing  itself 
to  the  delusive  notion  of  a  moral  self-sufficiency,  presupposes, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  sense  of  moral  insufficiency,  of  an  inward 
schism,  and  the  feeling  thence  resulting  of  the  need  of  redemp- 
tion ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  sense  of  moral  freedom,  which 
imputes  to  itself  guilt,  and  appropriates  the  offered  redemp- 
tion— as  Christianity  announces  itself,  on  the  one  hand,  as  a 
new  transforming  moral  creation,  as  a  new  element  of  life 
changing  and  ennobling  the  entire  human  nature,  and,  on  the 
other,  attaches  itself  to  the  kindred  moral  nature  of  man, 
purifies  this  from  all  that  is  foreign,  and  takes  it  up  into  itself, 
in  order  to  a  free,  harmonious  development  of  its  individuality 
of  character — so  the  relation  of  Christianity  to  human  nature 
could  make  its  appearance  in  the  dogmatic  consciousness  some- 
times more  on  one  of  these  sides,  and  sometimes  more  on  the 
other.  One  of  these  particular  modes  of  apprehension  made 
its  appearance  in  North  Africa,  through  Tertullian ;  the  other, 
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in  the  Alexandrian  church,  particularly  through  Clement  and 
Origen ;  while  yet  the  two  modes  of  apprehension  were  still 
preserved  in  union  with  each  other  by  the  Christian  conscious- 
ness lying  at  their  root.  One  of  these  tendencies,  then,  COP-- 
tinned,  generally  speaking,  to  be  the  predominant  one  in  the 
Oriental,  the  other  the  predominant  one  in  the  Occidental 
church.  The  sense  of  corruption,  the  consequent  feeling  of  the 
need  of  redemption  in  man's  nature,  of  grace  as  a  power  for 
the  moral  transformation  of  the  corrupt  nature — this  was  parti- 
cularly unfolded  in  the  Western  church  ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  however,  the  church  still  persisted  in  regarding  the  free 
moral  self-determination  as  the  condition  presupposed  by  the 
inworking  of  this  higher,  divine  principle.  In  the  Oriental 
church,  on  the  other  hand,  Christianity  was  also  acknowledged, 
it  is  true,  as  a  divine  communication  of  life,  transcending  the 
limits  of  man's  original  nature:  in  Christianity  there  was 
acknowledged  to  be  a  higher  divine  creation ;  and,  proceeding 
from  the  first  sin,  there  was  acknowledged  to  be  a  corruption 
of  human  nature,  which  must  be  cured  by  the  redemption.  It 
was  regarded  in  particular  as  a  consequence  of  the  first  sin, 
that  human  nature  had  become  subjected  to  mortality,  to 
sensuous  defects  and  excitement,  and  to  the  manifold  tempta- 
tions of  sin.*  But  although  this  view  of  the  redemption  as  a 
remedy  for  existing  evil  was  not  repelled,  yet  the  view  of  the 
redemption  as .  a  new  glorious  creation  was  made  still  more 
prominent.  These  two  different  modes  of  apprehension  corre- 
sponded, in  fact,  to  two  different  courses  of  culture  pursued  by 
the  individual,  according  as  the  case  was,  that,  either  from  a 
strongly  pronounced  consciousness  of  guilt,  he  came  to  the 
gospel  out  of  a  sudden  great  crisis  of  the  inner  life,  or  had 
unfolded  himself  by  a  more  gradual  and  regulated  progress 
within  Christianity  itself,  appropriating  human  nature  from  the 
first  stages  of  its  development.  In  the  Oriental  church,  it  was 
simply  held  to  be  essential  to  affirm  grace  and  free-will  at  the 
same  time,  without  attempting  exactly  to  define  the  relation  of 
the  two  to  each  other ;  it  was  only  sought  carefully  to  avoid 
everything  that  might  seem  to  favour  arbitrary  will  on  the 
part  of  God  in  the  election  of  men, — an  unconditioned  prede- 

*  The  ffu^x  §v<fnov  and  'ipvahs,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  earlier 
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termination,  which  might  seem  to  impair  the  doctrine  of  the 
divine  love  and  justice,  and  of  man's  free-will.  To  the  mode 
of  treating  these  doctrines  in  the  Oriental  church,  we  shall 
return  again  hereafter. 

As  examples  to  show  how  these  doctrines  were  apprehended 
in  the  Western  church,  previous  to  the  breaking-out  of  these 
disputes,  we  will  lay  open  the  systems  of  Hilary  of  Poictiers, 
and  of  Ambrose  of  Milan. 

In  considering  the  scheme  of  doctrine  which  prevailed 
among  the  Latins,  it  is  important  to  notice,  that,  in  their 
ancient  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  the  words  i<p  w  KO.V- 
rec  rjfjLaprov  (Rom.  v.  12)  were  rendered,  "  in  quo  omnes  pec- 
caverunt."  This  furnished  some  apparent  ground  for  the 
representation,  that  all  mankind  sinned  in  Adam  ;  though  we 
by  no  means  intend  to  say  that  the  above  erroneous  transla- 
tion was  the  only  ground  on  which  such  a  doctrine  reposed. 
The  ground  of  it,  doubtless,  lay  still  deeper  than  that,  in  facts 
and  enigmas  of  the  moral  self-consciousness — in  the  same 
which  also  presented  a  foothold  for  the  various  schemes  of 
doctrine  concerning  the  soul's  pre-existence.  At  all  events, 
however,  this  erroneous  translation  was  the  means  of  bringing 
it  about,  that  the  above  representation  of  all  mankind  having 
sinned  in  Adam  should  be  universally  received  as  an  unde- 
niable foundation  of  doctrine.  This  proposition,  Hilary  of 
Poictiers  makes  his  starting  point,  when,  in  commenting  on 
Matt,  xviii.  13,  he  understands  by  the  ninety  and  nine  sheep 
which  went  not  astray,  the  angels,  and  by  the  one  lost  sheep, 
mankind ;  inasmuch  as  all  humanity  partook  in  the  one  sin  of 
Adam.*  As  to  the  way  in  which  this  connection  of  the  sin 
of  Adam  with  the  sin  of  mankind  is  to  be  conceived,  it  is  a 
point  which  he  explains  no  farther ;  but  this  much  is  clear, 
that  from  this  he  derived  a  sinful  inclination  cleaving  to  all 
men,  as,  for  example,  where  he  speaks  of  sins  to  which  men 
are  led  by  the  bent  of  their  nature.^  Accordingly  he  says, 
that  by  baptism  we  are  delivered  from  the  sins  of  our  birth, 
are  separated  from  the  propensities  of  our  progenitors,  and 

*  Commentar.  in  Matth.  xviii.  s.  6.  Ovis  una  homo  intelligendus  est, 
et  sub  homine  uno  universitas  sentienda  est.  Sed  in  unius  Adae  errore 
omne  hominum  genus  aberravit. 

t  Ad  hsec  nos  vitia  naturae  nostra  propellit  instinctus.  Tract,  in  Ps. 
i.  8.  4. 
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]ay  aside  the  old  man  with  his  sins  and  his  unbelief.*  All 
moral  evil,  however,  Hilary  seems  to  refer  to  the  sensuous 
nature;  while  in  the  soul  he  recognizes  the  indestructible 
image  of  God.f  Thus  the  contrariety  betwixt -the  inner  and 
the  outer  man  is  to  him  no  other  than  that  betwixt  spirit  and 
sense.J  To  him  all  men  appear  standing  in  need  of  the 
forgiveness  of  sin,  by  reason  of  the  moral  defects  which  cleave 
to  them.  "  The  works  of  righteousness,"  says  he,  "  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  deserve  perfect  blessedness,  unless  the 
mercy  of  God,  in  those  cases  where  the  will  was  bent  on 
righteousness,  also  forbore  to  impute  those  faults  which  pro- 
ceed from  the  fluctuation  and  inconstancy  of  the  human 
passions."§  Human  mutability,  dependence  on  the  incon- 
stancy of  the  affections,  preclude,  according  to  Hilary,  the 
possibility  of  perfect  virtue.  In  comparison  with  God,  no 
man  can  be  called  good.  There  is  no  perfect  virtue  but  that 
which  remains  unchangeably  the  same.  In  man  we  can  speak 
only  of  relative  goodness :  in  single  moments  a  man  may  be 
called  good,  either  with  reference  to  his  intentions  or  to  his 
actions ;  but  this  is  not  an  abiding  state  with  him — a  view  of 
the  matter,  we  must  allow,  which  proceeds  from  a  somewhat 
superficial  way  of  considering  it,  since  in  moral  life  the  in- 
dividual moments  do  not  admit  of  being  thus  insulated  from 
their  connection  with  the  whole.  "  Human  passions,"  says  he, 
"  vary  by  alternation :  thus,  for  example,  by  injuries  man  is 
irritated ;  by  fear  he  is  disturbed ;  by  love  he  is  differently 
affected ;  by  hatred  he  is  impelled,  etc.  But  still,  in  the 
moments  when  our  will  or  our  act  is  a  good  one,  it  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  that  we  should  be  what  we  are."  ||  The  words 

*  In  Matth.  x.  s.  24.  Ab  originis  nostrse  peccatis  atque  auctoribus 
separamur,  a  patris  et  matris  affectionibus  dissidemus,  veterem  cum  pec- 
catis atque  infidelitate  sua  hominem  exuentes, 

f  Thus  he  says  of  Job :  Formatus  intra  matris  vulvam  et  per  virtutem 
Creatoris  in  substantia  animoe  ad  Dei  sui  imaginem  figuratus,  eum  qui 
ex  incremento  accessit  profectum  editi  corporis  congemiscit,  in  quo  sibi 
in  malis  seculi  et  infirmitatibus  carnis  vitiisque  vivendum  sit.  In  Ps. 
cxix.  s,  12. 

t  Cum  interior  homo  spiritus  opera  desiderat,  exterior  voluptates  cor- 
poris concupiscit.  In  Ps.  cxxix.  s.  6. 

§  Non  enim  ipsa  ilia  justitiae  opera  sufficient  ad  perfectse  beatitudinis 
meritum,  nisi  misericordia  Dei  etiam  in  hoc  justitiae  voluntate  humana- 
rum  demutationum  et  motuum  vitia  non  reputet.  In  Ps.  li.  s.  23. 

||  Idcirco  perfecta  bonitas  in  nullo  est,  quia  earn  naturalium  perturba- 
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of  Christ,  that  he  was  not  come  to  call  the  righteous  but 
sinners  to  repentance,  he  explains  as  follows : — Our  Saviour 
would  thereby  have  us  to  understand  that  as  he  was  come  in 
behalf  of  all,  so  all  must  see  themselves  to  be  sinners,  in 
order  to  partake  of  the  salvation  which  is  through  him.*  So 
he  says,  "By  faith,  that  is  obtained  which  the  law  could  not 
bring  to  pass;  faith  alone  justifies."!  But  justification  is 
manifestly  to  be  understood  here  in  the  objective  sense.  Ac- 
cording to  this,  then,  we  might  suppose  Hilary  would  have 
been  unwilling  to  admit  the  possibility  of  a  righteousness 
consisting  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  law.  This,  however,  is  not 
his  opinion.  We  find  here  a  want  of  clearness  in  respect  to 
the  conception  of  the  law,  which  afterwards,  as  we  shall  see, 
presented  a  foothold  for  Pelagianism.  Failing  to  distinguish 
the  two  different  modes  of  apprehending  the  law,  first  accord- 
ing to  its  eternal,  divine  matter,  its  spirit  and  essence ;  and 
secondly,  the  law  in  its  particular  Mosaic  form,  in  the  out- 
ward statutes  of  this  politico-theocratical  constitution,  the  law 
expressed  in  commandments  having  reference  to  outward 
actions  ; — failing  to  distinguish  and  hold  apart  these  two  dif- 
ferent applications  of  the  conception,  and  having  his  mind 
fixed  on  the  last-mentioned  reference,  he  was  enabled  to  dis- 
tinguish the  standing  ground  of  a  righteousness  consisting  in 
the  fulfilment  of  the  law,  by  which  one  might,  even  without 
any  knowledge  of  Christ,  attain  to  a  certain  stage  of  blessed- 
ness, and  the  standing  ground  of  the  higher  righteousness  by 
faith,  which  could  be  communicated  only  through  Christ.! 
In  proof  of  such  a  standing  ground  of  righteousness  by  the 
law,  he  refers  to  the  words  of  Paul  (Rom.  x.  5),  in  which,  we 

tionum  incentiva  demutant.  Sed  tamen,  cum  in  bonitatis  sumus  vel  volun- 
tate  vel  gestis,  non  possumus  vel  tune  non  hoc  esse  quod  sumus.  Et  quamvis 
imperfecti  ad  id  simus,  nee  semper  id  simus,  quod  tamen  sumus  in  tern- 
pore  licet  per  naturse  infirmitatem  demutationi  bonitatis  obnoxiis,  non 
adimitur  nobis  bonos  uos  vel  turn  esse  cum  sumus.  In  Ps.  lii,  s.  11. 

*  Omnibus  venerat  Quomodo  ergo  non  se  justis  veuisse  dicit? 
Erant  ergo,  quibus  necesse  non  erat,  ut  veniret?  Sed  nemo  Justus  ex  lege 
est.  Ostendit  ergo,  inanem  justitise  esse  jactantiam.  Jn  Matth.  ix.  s.  2. 

t  Remissum  est  a  Christo,  quod  lex  laxare  non  poterat ;  fides  enim 
sola  justificat.  In  Matth.  viii.  s.  6. 

J  Nee  ambiguum  est,  eos  in  viventium  libro  esse,  qui  antea  sine  ullo 
Christi  cognitione  pie  in  lege  versati  omnia  prsescripta  legis  impleverint.. 
Scribuntur  autem  in  libro  justorum,  quibus  justitia  Christus  est  factus. 
In  Ps.  Ixviii.  s.  24. 
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must  allow,  he  applies  a  meaning  altogether  opposed  to  the 
thought  of  the  apostle  ;*  as  if  he  intended  to  say  that,  on 
the  standing  ground  of  law,  it  would  have  been  possible  for 
man  to  really  fulfil  it  by  works,  and  thus  attain  to  life.  But 
this  mistake  grew  out  of  his  neglecting  to  distinguish  the  sense 
of  the  word  according  to  the  original  connection  in  which  it 
is  employed  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  according  to  the  appli- 
cation given  to  it  by  the  apostle  Paul.  Over  against  the 
laborious  and  painful  righteousness  of  the  law,  and  the  sin- 
burdened  life  of  the  world,  he  places  the  gentle  yoke  of  Christ 
under  which  the  practice  of  goodness  is  made  easy  by  love ; 
though  in  this  case  he  fails  rightly  to  explain  how  this  is  con- 
nected with,  and  grounded  in,  the  peculiar  principle  of  the 
new  Christian  life.  "  Those  who  painfully  struggle  along," 
says  he,  "  under  the  difficulties  of  the  law,  and  those  who  are 
burdened  with  the  sins  of  the  world,  Christ  calls  to  himself; 
and  he  promises  to  make  their  way  easy  and  their  burden 
light,  if  they  will  but  take  his  yoke  upon  them,  that  is, 
subject  themselves  to  his  commands,  and  come  to  him  under 
the  holy  sacrament  of  the  cross  ;  because  he  is  meek  and  lowly 
of  heart,  and  they  shall  therein,  (by  submitting  to  his  com- 
mands) find  rest  to  their  souls :  holding  out  the  allurement  of 
an  easy  yoke  and  a  light  burden,  that  he  may  bestow  on  those 
who  believe  on  him  the  knowledge  of  the  true  good.  And 
what  easier,  what  lighter  burden  is  there  than  this ;  to  take 
delight  in  abstaining  from  sin,  in  willing  what  is  good,  in 
loving  all  men,  in  hating  none,  in  attaining  to  things  eternal, 
in  not  being  carried  away  by  things  present  and  temporal,  in 
being  unwilling  to  do  to  others  what  you  would  not  choose  to 
suffer  yourself."!  Now  the  only  thing  made  prominent  here 

*  In  the  passage  just  cited :  De  quibus  secundum  legem  apostolus 
Paulus  ita  docuit:  quia  qui  fecerit  ea,  vivet  in  illis. 

f  In  Matth.  xi.  s.  13.  Legis  deinde  difficultatibus  laborantes  et  peccatis 
seculi  oneratcs  ad  se  advocat,  demturumque  se  laborem  onusque  promit- 
tit,  si  modo  ejus  jugum  tollant,  mandatorum  scilicet  suorum  prsecepta 
suscipiant,  eumque  sacramento  crucis  adeant,  qui  corde  humilis  et  mitis 
sit,  et  in  his  animabus  suis  requiem  inveniant ;  jugi  suavis  et  levis  oneris 
blandimenta  proponeus,  ut  credentibus  ejus  boni  scientiam  praestet,  quod 
solus  ipse  iiovit  in  Patre.  Et  quid  jugo  ipsius  suavius,  quid  onere  levius, 
probabilem  fieri,  scelere  abstinere,  bonum  velle,  malum  nolle,  amare 
omnes,  odisse  nullum,  seterna  consequi,  prsesentibus  non  capi,  nolle  in- 
ferre  alteri,  quod  ipsi  sibi  pei-peti  sit  mokstum  ? 
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is  the  standing  ground  of  a  new  and  higher  moral  knowledge ; 
yet,  in  addition  to  this,  we  must  take  from  other  passages  the 
sense  of  the  forgiveness  of  sin  imparted  by  Christ ;  nor  should 
we  neglect  to  notice  the  sacramentum  crucis,  of  which  mention 
is  here  made.  Moreover,  he  undoubtedly  presupposes  the 
communication  through  Christ  of  a  new  principle  of  divine 
life — which  belongs  to  the  essence  of  the  justitia  ndei, — to 
justification  in  the  subjective  sense ;  since  he  constantly  ad- 
mits the  necessity  of  a  co-operation  of  grace  and  free-will,  in 
order  to  the  vigorous  growth  of  the  Christian  life. 

Thus  he  says,*  "  As  the  organs  of  man's  body  cannot 
exercise  their  activity  unless  certain  other  causes  supervene, 
as,  for  example,  the  eye  cannot  see  if  there  be  no  light,  so 
the  human  soul  ever  possesses  indeed  the  capacity  of  knowing 
God ;  but,  unless  it  receives  by  faith  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  it  will  not  attain  to  the  light  of  that  knowledge.  Yet 
the  gift  of  Christ  is  free  for  each  man's  acceptance,  and  that 
which  is  denied  to  none  is  bestowed  on  each,  just  so  far  as  he 
will  receive  it.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  light  of  the  soul ;  but 
we  must  long  after  it,  we  must  labour  to  participate  in  it,  and 
then  preserve  it  within  us,  by  faithful  obedience  to  the  divine 
commands."!  "  It  is  the  extreme  of  folly  and  of  impiety," 
says  he  in  another  place,J  "  not  to  see  clearly  that  we  live  in 
dependence  on  God,  and  derive  everything  from  God,  and, 
in  whatever  we  undertake  or  expect,  to  rely  chiefly  on  our 
own  ability,  when  the  truth  is,  that  whoever  has  anything  in 
himself  can  have  it  only  from  God.  To  God,  then,  must  all 
our  hopes  be  directed."  He  considers  it  very  important  to 
set  forth  distinctly,  that  all  the  operations  of  divine  grace  are 
conditioned  on  man's  free-will, — to  repel  everything  whicli 
might  serve  to  favour  the  notion  of  a  natural  necessity,  or  of 
an  unconditional  divine  predestination.  He  quotes  Ps.  Iviii.  5, 
to  prove  that  sin  cannot  be  considered  as  anything  innate, 
but  must  be  referred  to  a  guilty  hardening  of  the  will  ;§  for 

*  De  trinitate,  1.  II.  s.  35. 

f  Expetendus  est,  promerendus  est,  et  deinceps  prseceptorum  fide 
atque  observations  retinendus.  To  the  term  promereri,  according  to  the 
Latin  usus  loquendi  of  this  period,  the  conception  of  merit,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term,  is  not  to  be  attached. 

J  In  ^.  51,  s.  20. 

$  In  Ps.  Ivii.  s.  3.  Ne  vitium  referri  posset  ad  originem,  praiduratae 
in  his  ad  obediendum  voluntatis  crimen  exprobrat. 
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the  godless  man  is  here  compared  to  a  serpent  that  stops  its 
ear  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer.  Every  day  is  the  word  of 
God  held  forth  in  opposition  to  the  power  of  sin  in  man,  to 
ward  off  and  overcome  it.  They  who  hearken  not  to  the 
voice  of  the  gospel  are  therefore  the  generation  of  vipers.* 
Expounding  the  scriptures  conformably  with  his  doctrinal 
interest,  he  could  find  even  in  the  passage,  Rom.  ix.  13,  which 
is  altogether  at  variance  with  his  fundamental  position,  nothing 
else  than  a  divine  predestination  conditioned  on  the  fore- 
knowledge of  the  bent  of  the  human  will.f  For  the  rest,  it 
may  be  gathered  from  what  has  been  said,  how  much  remained 
still  vague  and  self-contradictory  in  the  doctrine  of  Hilary. 
There  was  a  necessity  for  new  developments,  and  a  more  dis- 
tinct presentation  of  oppositions  hitherto  concealed. 

Ambrose  may  well  be  regarded  as  forming  the  intermediate 
link  between  the  course  of  doctrinal  development  which  had 
till  now  prevailed  in  the  Western  church,  and  the  great  man 
from  whom  a  new  epoch  commences ; — namely,  Augustin. 
Ambrose  expresses  himself  still  more  strongly  than  Hilary  on 
the  moral  corruption  of  man,  and  its  connection  with  the  first 
sin.  Thus  he  says  :J  "  We  all  have  sinned  in  the  first  man; 
and,  with  the  propagation  of  the  nature,  the  propagation  of 
the  guilt  also  has  passed  from  one  to  all.  In  him,  human 
nature  sinned."  In  one  aspect,  the  corruption  which  passed 
from  the  first  parent  to  all  his  posterity  seems  to  be  derived 
from  the  law  of  natural  propagation  ;  in  another,  a  certain 
inherent  connection  seems  to  be  supposed  between  the  first 
member  of  the  human  race,  as  one  in  whom  the  whole  kind 
was  already  contained  in  the  germ,  and  all  the  later  members 
of  the  race ;  as  indeed  Ambrose  was  already  led  to  this  view 
by  the  phrase  "  in  quo"  in  the  Latin  version  of  Romans  v.  12 ; 
which  expression  was  referred  to  Aclam.§  This  idea,  was  after- 

*  L.  c.  Cum  ei  (antique  serpent!)  quotidie  ne  fallat,  ne  subrepat,  ne 
mordeat,  etiam  sub  divini  nominis  deimntiatione  mandetur,  et  tamen 
obstructo  dessevit  auditu :  ex  quo  non  obedientes  evangelic  natio  vipera- 
rum  sunt. 

f  L.  c.  Sic  Esau  alienatus  ab  utero  est,  cum  major  minor!  servi- 
tuvus,  etiam  antequam  existeret.  nuntiatur,  Deo  futurce  non  nescio  volun- 
tatis,  ipso  potius  hoc  sciente,  quam  aliquo  ad  necessitatem  genito  na- 
turamque  peccati. 

\  Apologia  David  altera,  s.  71. 

§  Exposit.  Evang.  Lucae,  1.  VII.  p.  234.     Potest  et  hie  in  uno  accipi 
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wards  more  fully  developed  by  the  philosophical  realism  of 
Augustin.  Yet  Ambrose  speaks,  in  other  places,  only  of  the 
personal  guilt  which  each  individual  man  has  to  bear,*  and 
derives  from  the  first  sin  nothing  but  the  excitement  to  sin.f 
Concerning  grace  also,  as  the  exciting  and  efficacious  cause 
of  all  conversion,  he  declares  himself  still  more  strongly  than 
Hilary ;  but  he,  too,  supposes  the  operations  of  this  grace  are 
conditioned  by  human  recipiency.  "  Redemption,"  he  says, 
"  is  given  gratuitously,  not  according  to  the  merit  of  works, 
but  according  to  the  free-will  of  the  giver — according  to  the 
election  of  the  Redeemer.  Why  did  some  of  the  Israelites 
attain  thereunto,  others  not?  The  latter  did  not,  because 
they  were  for  justifying  themselves ;  because  they  were  proud 
of  their  works ;  because  they  did  not  believe,  and  would  not 
acknowledge  grace.  The  elect  attained  unto  it  because  they 
heard  Him  who  called  them,  received  Him  who  came  unto 
them.  Since  all  do  not  desire  to  be  healed,  but  the  greatest 
number  avoid  it,  he  heals  those  who  will  suffer  themselves  to 
be  healed,  and  forces  no  man  against  his  will.  The  Lord 
calls  the  indolent,  and  awakens  those  who  sleep.  He  who 
comes  to  the  door  and  knocks,  is  willing  only  to  enter  ;  but 
it  is  our  fault  if  he  does  not  always  enter — if  he  does  not 
always  abide  with  us.  That  true  light  shineth  to  all ;  but  he 
who  shuts  his  windows,  robs  himself  of  the  light  eternal. "J 
It  is  true,  however,  that,  in  two  passages,  Ambrose  expresses 
himself  in  such  a  way  as  to  refer  all  that  is  good  in  man  solely 
to  the  agency  of  God  as  the  operative  cause,  without  mention- 
ing the  human  self-determination  as  a  necessary  condition. 
When  he  says :  "  Christ  brings  it  about,  that  that  which  is 
in  and  of  itself  good,  appears  to  be  good  also  to  us  ;  for  he 
calls  him  on  whom  he  has  mercy.  Accordingly,  he  who  fol- 
lows Christ,  and  is  asked,  why  he  will  be  a  Christian,  may 
reply  :  It  so  appears  to  me,  that  I  must  be  one.  And  by  so 
saying,  he  does  not  deny  that  God's  good  pleasure  has  so  or- 
dered it ;  for  it  is  by  God  the  will  of  man  is  first  excited,  for 

species  generis  humani.  Fuit  Adam,  et  in  illo  fuimus  omnes.  Periit 
Adam,  et  in  illo  omnes  perierunt. 

*  •vj'.  48,  s.  9.  In  Die  judicii  nostra  in  nobis,  non  alienee  iniquitatis 
flagitia  punientur.  t  The  lubricum  delinquendi. 

I  See  in  •$.  43,  s.  47 ;  in  ^.  118,  s.  13.  De  interpellat.  David.  1. 
IV.  S.  4. 
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that  God  is  loved  and  adored  by  the  saints  is  the  effect  of 
God's  grace."* 

This  passage  might,  perhaps,  be  understood  to  mean  that 
the  human  self-determination,  the  mihi  videtur^  is  something 
free  merely  in  appearance,  but  properly  grounded  in  the  deter- 
mining act  of  the  divine  will,  which  determines  all  things. 

This  thought  comes  out  still  more  strongly  in  the  following 
words  of  Ambrose  in  the  same  work  :  "  God  calls  those  whom 
he  deigns  to  call ;  whom  he  will,  he  makes  religious."t  Now, 
if  we  understand  these  passages,  as  meaning  that  a  grace  de- 
termining man's  will  with  irresistible  necessity  is  here  sup- 
posed, then,  inasmuch  as  this  supposition  contradicts  the  asser- 
tion of  Ambrose  above  quoted,  we  must  admit  that  conflicting 
elements  entered  into  his  view  of  the  faith ;  as  in  fact  such 
appearances  sometimes  manifest  themselves  at  the  point  of 
transition  from  one  stage  of  development  to  another ;  and  as 
we  might  very  naturally  expect  it  would  happen  in  the  case 
of  a  man  who  was  not  an  original  and  systematic  divine,  but 
spoke  rather  according  to  the  momentary  impulse  of  his  feel- 
ings. But  although  the  freedom  of  the  divine  election  and 
the  creative  agency  of  grace  are  made  particularly  prominent 
in  these  passages,  still  they  do  not  imply  any  necessary  ex- 
clusion of  the  state  of  recipiency  in  the  individual  as  a  con- 
dition ;  and,  accordingly,  this  assertion  of  Ambrose  admits  of 
being  easily  reconciled  with  the  assertions  first  quoted ,%  In 
another  place,  at  least,  he  expressly  supposes  that  predestina- 
tion is  conditioned  by  foreknowledge.§ 

Thus  it  is  evident,  then,  if  we  call  to  mind  the  relation  of 

*  In  Lucam,  1.  I.  s.  10.  Christus,  ut  id  quod  bonum  est,  nobis  quoqne 
•videri  bonum  possit,  operatur ;  quern  enim  miseratur,  et  vocat.  Et  ideo, 
qui  Christum  sequitur,  potest  interrogates,  cur  esse  voluerit  Christianus, 
respondere :  visum  est  mihi.  Quod  cum  dicit,  non  uegat,  Deo  visum,  a 
Deo  enim  prseparatur  voluntas  hominum.  Ut  enim  Deus  honorificetur  a 
sancto,  Dei  gratia  est. 

f  In  Luc.  VII.  s.  27.  Deus  quos  dignat,  vocat,  quos  vult,  religiosos  facit. 

j  Augustin,  in  his  work  "  de  dono  perseverantise,"  cites  both  these 
passages  of  Ambrose  as  testimonies  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  grace 
working  all.  It  may  be,  perhaps,  that  the  mode  of  teaching  pursued  by 
Ambrose  was  not  without  its  influence  on  him ;  but  he  was  certainly  not 
led  by  it  to  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination,  for  this  doctrine  did 
not  unfold  itself  in  his  mind  till  a  much  later  period.  Besides,  in  the  case 
of  a  man  possessed  of  the  intellect  of  Augustin,  the  power  of  such  influ- 
ence from  abroad  ought  not  to  be  overrated.  §  De  fide,  1.  V.  s.  83. 
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Ambrose  to  the  Oriental  church-teachers,  the  way,  indeed, 
was  already  prepared  for  the  appearance  of  the  opposite  mo- 
ments in  the  mode  of  treating  these  doctrines.  Yet  the  two 
churches,  separated  by  difference  of  language,  stood  too  re- 
motely distant  from  each  other  to  come  to  any  mutual  con- 
sciousness of  this  existing  opposition,  and  to  be  led  by  it  into 
a  relation  of  mutual  hostility.  The  opposition  was  destined 
to  make  its  appearance  in  the  Western  church  itself,  and  there 
to  be  evolved  and  presented  in  lines  so  well  defined  and  strongly 
marked,  that  an  open  contest  between  the  two  opposite  ten- 
dencies would  be  inevitable.  This  first  took  place  when  these 
tendencies,  in  such  representatives  of  them  respectively  as 
Augustin  and  Pelagius,  had  unfolded  themselves  to  such  a 
degree  of  sharpness  as  mutually  to  exclude  each  other. 

We  must  speak  in  the  first  place,  therefore,  of  these  two 
men ;  and  we  will  begin  with  Augustin,  because  the  develop- 
ment of  his  theological  views  on  the  points  now  under  considera- 
tion was  guided  and  determined  by  causes  wholly  within  him- 
self, and  depended  on  no  impulse  derived  from  outward  oppo- 
sition ;  while,  on  the  development  of  the  system  of  Pelagius, 
a  man  possessed  of  a  less  original,  a  less  speculative  and  sys- 
tematizing spirit,  the  practical  opposition  to  those  doctrinal 
views  which  were  akin  to,  or  proceeded  from,  the  mind  of 
Augustin,  had  a  great  influence. 

To  the  tendency  which  we  have  designated  as  the  one  pecu- 
liar to  the  Western  church,  arid  which  we  saw  expressed  par- 
ticularly by  Ambrose,  Augustin  was  inclined  by  the  peculiar 
course  of  education  in  which  his  whole  life  had  been  trained, 
and  which  we  have  already  described.* 

We  have  seen  how  it  was  only  after  a  long  and  violent  con- 
flict with  a  fiery  nature,  but  which  struggled  against  the  god- 
like in  a  wild  feeling  of  power,  that  he  attained  to  inward 
peace.  Through  many  years  tossed  one  side  and  the  other, 
between  the  ideals  which  attracted  the  cravings  of  his  spirit, 
and  the  desires  and  passions  which  held  him  chained  'to  the 
pleasures  of  the  world,  he  experienced  in  himself  the  con- 
flict betwixt  the  spirit  and  the  flesh.  From  his  own  inward 
experience  he  learned  how  to  understand  the  fundamental  ideas 
of  the  Christian,  more  particularly  of  the  Pauline  doctrine 
concerning  man  ;  and  with  the  study  of  St.  Paul's  writings  he 
*  Seepage  15  ff. 
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•was,  in  fact,  particularly  occupied  at  the  time  when  that  great 
crisis  occurred  in  his  inner  life.  As  he  found  those  two  great 
divisions  in  his  own  life, — the  nature  which,  after  all  the 
efforts  in  his  power,  still  remained  impotent  and  struggled  in 
vain  for  holiness,  and  the  nature  subordinated  to  faith,  and 
victorious  over  sin  through  the  power  of  redemption, — so  he 
found  once  more  the  same  two  main  divisions  in  the  develop- 
ment of  human  nature  as  a  whole.  The  opposition  between 
that  which  proceeded  from  the  nature  left  to  itself  and  es- 
tranged from  God, -and  that  which  came  from  the  new  and  divine 
principle  of  life  imparted  to  humanity  by  redemption  arid  re- 
generation— this  opposition,  which  he  had  learned  from  his  own 
inward  experience,  came,  from  his  life,  to  be  the  central  point 
of  his  system  of  faith.  As  the  opposites  of  good  and  evil  in 
human  nature  presented  themselves  to  the  notice  of  Augustin 
from  the  first,  it  must  have  struck  him  as  being  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  all  questions — Whence,  in  that  human  nature  which 
feels  itself  attracted  by  the  good,  which  is  conscious  of  it  as 
its  original  essence,  whence  the  evil  in  it  ?  This  question  oc- 
cupied him  the  moment  his  thoughts  were  awakened  on  higher 
subjects.  The  meditation  of  this  question  conducted  him  to 
Manicheism,  and  with  it  was  connected  his  renunciation  of 
Manicheism.  To  Pelagius,  on  the  other  hand,  this  question 
would  be  attended  with  no  difficulty  at  all.  This  became  the 
central  point  for  his  thoughts,  which  strove  after  systematic 
connection  and  logical  consistency.  His  systematizing  mind, 
when  it  had  once  seized  hold  of  a  principle,  was  impelled  to 
unfold  and  to  apply  it  with  the  most  rigid  severity,  not  shrink- 
ing from  any  of  the  consequences  to  which  it  might  lead. 

But  then  we  must  distinguish  different  epochs  and  periods 
in  Augustin's  doctrinal  progress,  departing  from  which,  and 
passing  through  which,  he  first  attained  to  the  last  consistent 
development  of  the  doctrinal  principles  which  had  flowed  from 
that  great  crisis  in  his  inner  life. 

The  first  period  embraces  the  works  which  he  wrote  after 
his  baptism  until  the  first  years  of  his  entering  upon  the  duties 
of  a  presbyter, — that  is,  until  about  the  year  394, — his  works, 
de  moribus  ecclesiee  Catholicae  et  Manichaeorum,  de  vera  re- 
ligione,  and  de  libero  arbitrio.  In  this  period  of  his  life,  his 
C.'iristian  experience  of  the  need  man  feels  of  help  and  of  re- 
demption, when  he  has  become  conscious  of  his  moral  evil, 

VOL.  IV.  U 
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and  the  consciousness  that  the  communion  of  man  with  God 
once  more  restored  by  the  redemption — that  grace  was  the 
spring  of  everything  truly  good  in  man, — this  experience  and 
consciousness  was  united  with  the  idea  he  had  derived  from 
Platonism,  of  the  relation  of  all  good  with  the  primeval  good, 
of  all  being  with  the  Supreme  and  Absolute  Being.  The 
principle  of  grace  and  of  resignation  to  God,  as  the  original 
source  of  all  good,  was  the  common  element  between  the  first 
period  and  all  the  succeeding  periods  of  his  doctrinal  progress ; 
the  groundwork  from  which  everything  in  his  case  proceeded, 
and  on  which  he  framed  his  system  with  an  ever-increasing 
consistency.  But  along  with  this  tendency,  there  were  at  that 
time  still  other  tendencies  in  his  mind,  which,  at  a  later  period, 
were,  in  part,  suppressed  by  the  entire  and  one-sided  pre- 
dominance of  the  main  tendency  above  described.  Very  un- 
justly have  Augustin's  anthropological  views  been  attributed 
to  the  influence  of  Manicheism.  His  doctrine  concerning  the 
moral  corruption  of  human  nature  was  something  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  the  dualism  of  Mani's  philosophy  of  nature :  it 
grew  not  (as  in  the  case  of  Mani)  out  of  a  confusion  of  the 
moral  element  with  the  intuition  of  nature,  but  out  of  a  simple 
fact  of  the  moral  consciousness.  Rather,  it  might  be  said  that 
the  consciousness,  early  awakened  in  his  profound  soul,  of  the 
irreconcilable  opposition  between  good  and  evil,  led  him,  while 
endeavouring  to  account  to  himself  for  this  opposition  in  a 
speculative  way,  to  Manicheism ;  but  that  the  moral  appre- 
hension of  this  opposition,  which  forced  itself  with  ever-in- 
creasing strength  upon  his  mind,  drew  him  away  again  from 
Manicheism.  Again,  from  Platonism,  and  directly  in  opposition 
to  Manicheism,  his  theory  unfolded  itself,  that  sin  had  not,  as 
Manicheism  taught,  a  self-subsistent  existence  of  its  own ;  but 
that,  as  all  existence,  all  true  being,  sprung  from  the  highest, 
the  absolute,  and  is  grounded  in  that,  so  evil  is  nothing  other 
than  just  the  subjective  aberration  of  the  created  being  from 
the  law  of  the  Supreme  and  only  true  Being ;  is,  in  and  of 
itself,  nothing,  not  being,  the  //ij  ov,  but  which,  nevertheless, 
the  moment  it  begins  to  act,  must  subject  itself  to  the  law  of 
the  highest  being  ;*  and  to  this  point  Augustin  always  firmly 

*  A  defectus  ab  ordine,  which  yet  must  be  subservient  to  the  summus 
ordo.    See  especially  the  books  de  ordine. 
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adhered.  Nor  did  he  find  any  difficulty  in  bringing  it  into 
harmony  with  his  later  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  united  with  it,  in  this  period,  another 
principle,  by  which  this  earlier  period  is  essentially  distin- 
guished from  the  later. 

He  attached  great  importance,  in  this  period,  to  the  principle, 
that  the  above-mentioned  subjective  aberration  from  the  su- 
preme good  could  not  be  explained  on  any  ground  of  natural 
necessity,  but  could  only  be  derived  from  the  free-will ;  and 
that  the  self-determining  power  of  the  free-will  continued  ever 
to  be  the  ground  of  this  aberration ;  that  the  cause  of  the 
diverse  relations  of  men  to  the  supreme  good  was  ever  to  be 
traced  only  to  the  diverse  bents  of  their  free-will,  which 
admitted  of  no  farther  explanation.  The  firm  and  steadfast 
adherence  to  the  free-will  as  contradistinguished  from  natural 
necessity  was.  in  this  period,  considered  by  him  of  the  utmost 
importance.  Beyond  question,  he  also  held  fast  to  this  point, 
at  least  in  theory,  in  the  later  period ;  but  it  was  only  by  a 
dialectic  self-deception  that  he  was  enabled  still  to  unite  it,  in 
reference  to  practical  conduct,  with  the  results  of  his  later 
system. 

The  principles  of  Augustin,  as  they  present  themselves  at 
this  point  of  view,  were  as  follows  :  In  the  condition  in  which 
man  now  finds  himself,  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  be  good ; 
because  he  either  does  not  know  what  he  ought  to  be  by  his 
destination,  or,  if  he  knows  it,  is  not  able  to  live  conformably 
to  his  known  destination.  Ignorance  of  the  good,  and  the 
difficulty  in  practising  it — these  are  the  moral  evils  of  human 
nature ;  and  this  would  be  inconsistent  with  God's  justice, 
were  it  not  a  righteous  punishment.  Sin  is  its  own  punish- 
ment ;  so  that,  when  man  had  the  knowledge  of  good,  and 
made  no  use  of  it,  he  thereby  lost  the  knowledge ;  and  when, 
possessing  the  faculty  for  good,  he  did  not  practise  it,  he  lost 
thereby  the  faculty  itself.  If  the  question  now  presented 
itself,  how  does  this  hindrance  to  goodness,  found  cleaving  to 
the  moral  nature  of  all  men,  admit  of  being  reconciled  with 
God's  righteous  judgment  ?  He  answered :  Man  could  rightly 
complain,  if  no  one  had  ever  yet  got  the  victory  over  the  force 
of  error  and  of  passion ;  but  the  truth  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  means  are  supplied  by  which  man  may  obtain  the  victory, 
God  is  everywhere  present ;  and  in  manifold  ways,  by  the 
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creatures  who  execute  his  will,  calls  after  man,  who  has  revolted 
from  him,  instructs  the  believing,  strengthens  and  supports 
those  who  do  what  they  can.  Inculpable  ignorance  is  not 
imputed  to  man  as  a  sin;  but  this,  that  he  does  not  strive 
after  better  knowledge.  His  moral  imperfections  are  not 
reckoned  to  him  as  a  crime  ;  but  he  is  justly  culpable  for 
the  neglect  of  the  means  lying  in  his  power.  Augustin 
here  supposed,  then,  the  influences  of  divine  grace,  without 
which  man  could  not  be  freed  from  his  moral  evil,  to  be 
invariably  conditioned  by  the  subjective  bent  of  the  free- 
will. 

In  a  work  composed  about  the  year  394,  entitled,  "  An 
Exposition  of  difficult  passages  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,"* 
the  exposition  of  the  difficult  passage  in  the  ninth  chapter, 
which,  at  a  later  period,  was  especially  employed  by  him  to 
prove  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination,  afforded  him  an 
occasion  for  distinctly  unfolding  the  connection  of  his  ideas  on 
this  whole  subject.  He  proceeds  on  the  principle,  that  all. 
men  find  themselves  in  a  state  of  alienation  from  God,  in  which 
they  can  perfectly  bring  to  pass  nothing  that  is  truly  good. 
The  love  of  God  is  the  spring  and  fountain  of  all  that  is  truly 
good;  and  to  this,  man  can  attain  only  by  the  communication 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  As,  then,  he  can  accomplish  nothing  good 
before  this  renewal  of  his  inner  life  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  so 
neither  can  he  merit,  by  any  kind  of  good  works,  the  grace  by 
which  he  is  cured  of  his  moral  maladies :  grace  precedes  all 
desert.  But  on  this  account,  however,  there  is  nothing  like 
arbitrary  will  on  the  part  of  God,  when  he  gives  to  some,  and 
withholds  from  others,  the  grace  by  which  men  obtain  salvation. 
Men  obtain  this  grace  by  faith ;  and  faith  is  wholly  the  work 
of  man.f  In  the  passage  relating  to  the  choice  of  Jacob  and 
the  rejection  of  Esau,  he  believed,  therefore,  that  he  found  the 
contrary  position  to  an  election  conditioned  on  good  works,  but 
not  to  an  election  conditioned  on  faith. |  The  Apostle  Paul 
says — he  remarks — God  works  all  in  all,  but  by  no  means  God 
believes  all  in  all.  The  hardening  of  Pharaoh,  he  explains  as 

*  Explicatio  propositionum  quarundam  de  epistola  ad  Romanos. 

f  Sec.  60.  Quod  credimus,  nostrum  est.  Quod  autem  bonum  opera- 
mur,  illius,  qui  credentibus  in  se  dat  Spiritum  Sanctum. 

\  Non  quidem  Deus  eligit  opera,  quse  ipse  largitur  cum  dat  Spiritum 
Sanctum,  ut  per  caritatein  bona  operemur ;  sed  tameu  eligit  fideui. 
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the  fruit  of  his  own  guilt ;  the  punishment  of  his  previous 
unbelief,  whereby  his  sin  punished  itself. 

It  is  worth  while  to  notice  the  way  in  which  Augustin  ex- 
pressed himself  respecting  these  matters  on  another  occasion, 
namely,  at  the  time  when  he  was  slowly  progressing  onward 
towards  this  last  conclusion.  In  the  collection  of  answers 
given  by  him  to  various  questions  proposed  to  him  from  the 
time  of  his  return  to  North  Africa,  in  the  year  388,  and 
onward,*  (his  work  de  diversis  qusestionibus  octoginta  tribus,) 
the  answer  to  the  question  relating  to  Rom.  ix.  20,  and  what 
follows  (Quaest.  68),  probably  belongs,  as  we  may  infer  from 
the  contents  of  the  answer,  to  a  somewhat  later  period. 

Starting  on  the  principle,  that  divine  things  can  be  under- 
stood only  from  the  experience  of  faith,  and  in  connection  with 
a  sanctified  temper,  he  asserts  that  the  apostle  here  by  no 
means  intends  to  restrain  the  pious  from  inquiring  into  these 
things,  but  only  those  who  are  not  as  yet  sufficiently  well- 
grounded  in  love,  the  earthly-minded,  those  who  are  for  under- 
standing God's  counsels  without  being  the  children  and  friends 
of  God.  "  Cleanse  thyself  from  the  old  leaven,"  says  he, 
"  that  thou  mayst  be  a  new  dough ;  and  that,  in  so  being,  thou 
mayst  be  no  longer  in  the  childhood  of  Christianity,  so  as  to 
need  milk  to  drink,  but  mayst  reach  the  perfect  age  of  man- 
hood, and  be  one  of  those  to  whom  it  is  said,  We  speak  wisdom 
among  those  that  are  perfect.  Then  wilt  thou  discern,  in  the 
right  way,  and  in  the  right  order,  the  secrets"of  the  Almighty 
concerning  the  most  hidden  deserts  of  soulsj — concerning 
grace  or  justice."  As  it  respects  Pharaoh,  he  then  remarks, 
the  question  may  be  easily  answered.  Through  his  earlier 
criminality,  in  oppressing  the  strangers  in  his  kingdom,  he- 
deserved  that  his  heart  should  be  hardened,  so  that  he  could 
not  be  moved  to  believe,  even  by  the  most  evident  miracles  of 
the  commanding  God.  Beyond  question,  he  has  mercy  on 
whom  he  will  have  mercy ;  and  whom  he  will,  he  hardens. 
But  this  will  cannot  be  an  unjust  one,  since  it  proceeds  on  the 
most  hidden  relations  of  desert  (is  conditioned  by  them)  ;  for 

*  So  the  terminus  a  quo  is  fixed  by  himself.     Retract,  lib.  I.  c.  26. 

f  De  animarum  occultissimis  meritis ;  which,  doubtless  refers  to  the 
hidden  inward  character,  ere  it  manifests  itself  in  appearance — some- 
thing which  is  known  only  to  the  divine  foreknowledge,  and  hence  con- 
ditions God's  providential  dealings  with  men. 
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though  sinners,  on  the  ground  of  universal  sin,  constitute  one 
mass,  yet  there  is  a  difference  among  them.  There  is  in 
sinners,  therefore,  something  that  precedes,  whereby,  although 
not  yet  justified  (that  is,  made  just,  sanctified),  they  are  yet 
made  worthy  of  justification.*  That  still  remains  true,  which 
was  spoken  by  the  apostle  (Rom.  ix.  16),  "It  is  not  of  him 
that  willeth,  nor  of  him  that  runneth,  but  of  God  that  showeth 
mercy."  For  although  one  who  is  oppressed  with  the  lighter 
sins,  or  indeed  with  sins  however  great  in  magnitude  and  num- 
ber, may,  by  bitter  sighs,  and  many  pains  of  repentance,  become 
worthy  of  God's  compassion,  yet  it  is  not  his  own  work,  since, 
left  to  himself,  he  would  perish  ;  but  it  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
mercy  of  God,  who  comes  to  the  help  of  his  prayers  and  his 
sorrows. f  It  is  little  to  will,  if  God  does  not  have  mercy  ;  but 
God  does  not  have  mercy  unless  the  will  has  preceded.  And 
since  none  can  will,  unless  exhorted  and  called,  (whether  in  the 
secret  recesses  of  the  soul,  and  in  a  way  not  seen  by  man,  or 
from  without  by  the  word,  or  visible  signs,)  it  follows  by  this, 
that  the  willing  disposition  itself  is  wrought  in  us  by  God.J 
Next  he  says :  "  But  the  calling  which  is  made  to  individuals, 
or  to  single  nations,  or  to  the  whole  race  in  the  right  point  of 
tune,  belongs  to  a  high  and  profound  order  of  things."  To 
this  he  reckoned  the  passages  in  Jer.  i.  5,  Malachi  i.  2  and  3. 
"  And  this  can  be  comprehended  perhaps  by  those  only  who 
love  God  with  all  the  heart,  and  their  neighbours  as  themselves. 
Yet  this  must  be  held  fast  with  an  unwavering  faith,  that  God 
does  nothing  in  the  way  of  injustice,  and  that  there  is  no  being 
who  is  not  indebted  to  God  for  all  that  he  is."  These  words 
might,  indeed,  be  understood  as  referring  to  the  mystery  of 

*  Sec.  2.  Venit  enim  de  occultissimis  meritis,  quia  et  ipsi  peccatores, 
ctim  propter  generale  peccatum  imam  massam  fecerint,  non  tamen  nulla 
est  inter  illos  diversitas.  Proecedit  ergo  aliquid  in  peccatoribus,  quo, 
quamvis  nondum  sit  justificati,  digni  efficiantur  justificatione,  et  item 
prsecedit  in  aliis  peccatoribus  quo  digni  sunt  obtusione. 

|  Sec.  5.  Quia  etiamsi  levioribus  quisque  peccatis,  aut  certe  quamvis 
gravioribus  et  multis,  tamen  magno  gemitu  et  dolore  poenitendi,  mise- 
ricordia  Dei  dignus  fuerit,  non  ipsius  est,  qui  si  relinqueretur,  interiret, 
sed  miserentis  Dei,  qui  ejus  precibus  doloribusque  subvenit. 

:  Et  quoniam  nee  velle  quisquam  potest,  nisi  admonitus  et  vocatus, 
sive  intrinsecus,  ubi  nullus  hominum  videt,  sive  extrinsecus  per  ser- 
monem  sonantem,  aut  per  aliqua  signa  visibilia  efficitur,  ut  etiam  ipsum 
velle  Deus  operetur  in  nobis.  L.  c. 
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absolute  predestination ;  so  that  Augustin  was  at  that  time 
still  reluctant  to  express  himself  more  openly ;  as,  indeed,  he 
seems  to  have  explained  this  passage  in  his  Retractations. 
Yet,  when  we  take  the  words  in  connection  with  what  has 
been  said  before,  we  certainly  cannot  doubt,  that,  at  the  time 
he  wrote  this,  he  did  not  so  understand  it,  but  rather  had  in  his 
thoughts  a  foreknowledge  conditioned  on  a  foreknowledge  of 
those  occultissima  merita. 

In  this  scheme  of  Augustin,  however,  there  was  a  great  deal 
which,  after  a  more  full  examination  of  all  that  was  contained 
in  his  Christian  consciousness,  and  a  longer  study  of  the  sacred 
scriptures,  must  eventually  appear  untenable  to  a  mind  which 
so  constantly  strove  after  consistency  and  unity  ;  for  in  pro- 
portion as  he  learned  to  place  a  higher  value  on  the  essence  and 
dignity  of  faith,*  in  proportion  as  the  one-sided  idea  of  faith, 
which  was  first  apprehended  by  him  as  a  faith  on  authority, 
came  to  be  gradually  refined  and  transfigured  into  the  idea  of 
a  living  faith  ;  in  the  same  proportion  it  must  become  clear  to 
him,  that  faith  already  presupposed  the  entrance  of  the  divine 
life  into  the  soul  of  man,  that  the  divine  and  human  elements 
had  here  already  commingled,  and  that  the  two  could  riot  be 
set  off  from  one  another  by  any  such  strict  line  of  demarcation. 
But,  in  perceiving  this,  he  might  easily  run  into  the  other 
extreme,  of  referring  faith,  like  all  the  rest,  solely  to  the' 
divine  agency,  and  wholly  repressing  the  self  determining 
activity  of  the  man.  Add  to  this,  that  the  Theodicee  which 
he  had  earlier  attempted  to  construct  on  the  ground-work  of  a 
predestination  conditioned  by  foreknowledge, "j"  could  not  satisfy 
his  acute  and  sagacious  mind,  in  its  application  to  the  calling 
of  nations  and  the  election  of  individuals,  and  the  explanation, 
grounded  thereupon,  of  the  difficulties  in  the  epistle  to  the 

*  See  vol.  III.  sect.  i.  p.  142, 143. 

f  As,  for  example,  that  God's  election  of  individuals  and  calling  of 
nations  was  conditioned  011  his  foreknowledge  of  the  way  in  which  they 
would  be  disposed  towards  his  gospel,  if  it  should  be  announced  to  them. 
See  ep.  102  to  Deogratias :  Quibus  omnino  annuntiata  non  est  (salus), 
non  credituri  praesciebantur.  Yet  when  Augustin  wrote  this  in  the  year 
408,  he  had  long  since  brought  to  a  completion  his  doctrine  of  predesti- 
nation ;  and  this  answer,  therefore,  could  no  longer  have  satisfied  him ; 
and  he  had  already  in  reserve,  from  the  standing  ground  of  this  doctrine, 
another  answer,  which  he  hinted  at:  Excepta  ilia  altitudine  sapientise 
et  scientiae  Dei,  ubi  fortassis  aliud  divinum  consilium  lomje  sccretiutt  latet. 
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Romans.  To  such  a  mind,  it  would  seem  preferable  to  cut 
the  Gordian  knot,  which  could  be  resolved  by  no  human 
explanation. 

And  so  it  appears,  in  fact,  that  Augustin,  within  the  space 
of  three  or  four  years,  had,  from  the  point  above  described, 
changed  his  way  of  thinking  on  these  matters ;  since  he  came 
to  perceive  that  the  divine  and  human  elements  did  not  admit 
of  being  so  severed  from  each  other ;  that  a  divine  element 
was,  in  fact,  contained  already  in  faith.  "When,  in  397,  he 
wrote  his  work  addressed  to  Simplician,  bishop  of  Milan,  in 
answer  to  various  questions  relating  to  the  epistle  to  the 
Romans,*  this  turning  point  of  his  dogmatic  bent  first  clearly 
unfolded  itself  to  the  light.f  He  combated  in  this  performance 
the  very  theory  which  he  had  earlier  maintained ;  and  it  is 
easy  to  perceive,  in  the  way  in  which  he  seeks  to  show  its 
untenable  character,  that  the  time  had  not  been  long  since 
he  came  to  this  view,  and  was  seized  with  the  first  zeal  in 
behalf  of  the  new  light  which  he  supposed  he  had  found. 

Here  also  Augustin  busies  himself  with  the  explanation  of 
those  difficult  passages  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  epistle  to 
the  Romans  ;J  but  his  previous  mode  of  explanation  no  longer 
satisfied  him.  But  whence  came  it,  that  he  now  explains 
these  passages  in  that  sense  which  beyond  question  must  first 
offer  itself  when  no  regard  is  had  to  the  connection  and  aim  of 
the  epistle,  and  made  them  the  groundwork  of  his  system, 
although  at  an  earlier  period  he  had  explained  the  same 
passages  according  to  the  system  which  he  supposed  he  had 
derived  from  the  whole  doctrine  of  scripture  ?  Assuredly,  we 
must  look  for  the  cause  of  the  different  impression  which  these 
passages  now  made  on  his  mind,  to  the  change  in  his  whole 
mode  of  thinking,  that  grew  out  of  his  inner  life.  It  is  now 
clear  to  him,  that  Paul  supposes  neither  an  election  of  God 
conditioned  on  the  foreknowledge  of  faith,  nor  an  election 
conditioned  on  the  foreknowledge  of  the  works  growing  out  of 
faith ;  for  Paul,  in  fact,  lays  stress  on  the  assertion,  that  God's 
election  made  a  difference  before  the  children  were  born, 

*  De  diversis  qusestionibus,  ad  Simplicianum  libri  duo. 

t  As  he  himself  expresses  it,  de  preedestinatione  sanctorum,  c.  20,  in 
reference  to  the  work  above  mentioned  :  Plenius  sapere  ccepi  in  mei  epis- 
copatus  exordio,  quando  et  initium  fidei  donum  Dei  esse  cognovi  et 
asserui.  f  I  I.  Quaest.  ii 
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before  they  could  believe,  as  well  as  before  they  could  do  any- 
thing.* Moreover,  the  desert  of  faith  does  not  precede  God's 
mercy,  but  it  presupposes  this  mercy ;  and  faith  itself  is  one 
of  the  gifts  of  God's  grace.  Paul,  in  Rom.  ix.  11,  certainly 
does  not  set  the  works  of  man  over  against  faith,  as  the  ground 
of  the  calling;  but  he  sets  the  calling  over  against  works. 
The  calling  of  God,  therefore,  is  here  the  first  cause.  Faith 
presupposes  the  calling.  But  whence  comes  it,  then,  that  the  call 
by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  and  by  outward  circumstances, 
whicli  pave  the  way  for  this,  comes  to  some  arid  not  to  others; 
and  that  the  same  influences  from  without,  make  a  different 
impression  on  different  men,  nay,  a  different  impression  on  the 
same  men  at  different  times?  The  almighty  and  all-wise  God 
could  find,  in  reference  to  the  different  states  of  men,  those 
means  of  influencing  them,  which  must  make  an  impression  on 
them  with  inward  necessity,  so  that  awakened,  drawn,  touched, 
and  enlightened,  they  would  follow,  without  being  conscious 
of  any  resistance  against  the  grace  operating  upon  their  wilLf 
We  must  say,  doubtless,  man's  willing  is  nothing  without 
the  divine  mercy  ;  but  in  nowise  can  we  say,  God's  mercy  arid 

frace  are  nothing  without  man's  willing;  since  God  would 
nd  means  of  moulding  every  human  will,  in  the  way  precisely 
suited  to  the  character  of  each.  On  whomsoever  he  actually 
has  mercy,  whomsoever  he  actually  chooses,  him  he  calls  in 
the  way  which  is  so  befitting,  that  the  subject  is  irresistibly 
drawn  by  him  who  calls,  though  he  follows  with  freedom.} 
Neither  is  Augustin  satisfied  any  longer  to  explain  the  harden- 
ing and  the  consequent  rejection  of  one  as  opposed  to  the 
election  of  another,  as  a  judgment  specially  drawn  down  upon 
the  individual  by  his  own  sin  ;  for  God's  almighty  power,  he 
supposes,  could  assuredly  find  the  means  to  operate  upon 
every  degree  of  hardness,  and  the  same  insensibility  exists 
everywhere  alike,  till  God  moves  the  heart  of  man  by  his 
grace. 

Thus,  then,  Augustin  comes  to  the  result,  that  all  men  are 

*  Si  non  de  operibus,  quse  non  erant  in  nondum  natis,  nee  de  fide,  quia 
nee  ipsa  erat. 

t  Posset  ita  vocare,  quomodo  illis  aptura  esset,  ut  et  moverentur  et 
intelligerent  et  sequerentur. 

I  Cujus  autern  miseretur,  sic  eum  vocat,  quomodo  scit  ei  congruere, 
ut  vocantem  uon  respuat. 
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found  in  the  same  state  of  condemnation  ;  the  reason — not  why 
God  plunges  some  to  destruction,  which  is  altogether  alien  from 
God's  holiness  and  love — but  why  he  does  not  rescue  some 
from  the  destruction  into  which  all,  by  the  guilt  of  the  first 
sin,  have  fallen  according  to  God's  righteous  judgment;  but 
out  of  his  free  love  has  mercy  on  others,  and  calls  them  by  his 
grace  to  everlasting  life — the  reason  of  this  lies  in  the  secret 
and  by  us  incomprehensible  counsels  of  the  Almighty.  But  to 
this  we  must  ever  hold  fast,  namely,  that  God's  justice  cannot 
be  impeached,  although  the  exercise  and  range  of  it  may  sur- 
pass the  measure  of  our  knowledge.  Yet,  even  according  to 
the  analogy  of  human  relations,  he  cannot  be  accused  of 
injustice  who,  according  to  his  pleasure,  remits  the  debts  of  one 
man,  while  he  requires  payment  from  another. 

Since,  as  appears  from  what  has  now  been  said,  Augustin 
had  completed  his  doctrinal  system  on  this  particular  side 
more  than  ten  years  before  the  opinions  of  Pelagius  excited 
any  public  controversy,  it  is  clear  that  opposition  to  Pelagius 
could  not  have  influenced  him  in  forming  it.  With  more 
propriety  may  it  be  said,  that  opposition  to  such  doctrines  as 
those  of  Augustin,  or  to  the  practical  consequences  which 
through  misconstruction  or  abuse  were  derived  from  such 
doctrines,  had  no  small  share  in  leading  Pelagius  to  form  such 
a  system  as  he  did.  The  Pelagian  tendency  is  to  be  traced,  in 
the  first  place,  to  certain  latent  germs  which  were  the  unde- 
tected source  of  many  views  and  opinions  prevailing  in  the 
church ;  and  next  it  was  called  forth  by  the  struggle  to  oppose 
various  errors  of  practical  life  which  had  become  widely 
spread.  And  then  it  sometimes  happened  that  the  tendency 
of  Pelagius,  and  the  errors  to  which  it  was  opposed,  proceeded 
from  the  same  principle,  and  were  but  different  branches 
springing  from  the  same  root.  To  explain  the  first  of  these 
remarks,  we  discern,  in  that  tendency  which  separated  the 
Christian  life  from  its  connection  with  the  one  centre  which 
should  sustain  the  whole  of  it,  from  the  single  reference  to 
Christ  as  its  source  ;  in  the  isolation  and  undue  exaltation  of 
what  belongs  to  the  human  side,  the  over-valuation  of  human 
doing  ;  the  separation  of  the  moral  element  from  its  connection 
with  the  common  root  of  all  Christian  life  ;  in  the  fond  fancy 
of  a  perfection  going  beyond  what  the  law  demands,  transcend- 
ing ordinary  Christianity  ; — in  a  word,  we  discern  in  all  that 
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which  called  forth  the  reaction  of  the  Christian  consciousness 
as  it  appeared  in  Jovinian,  the  incipient  germs  of,  or  point  of 
attachment  for,  the  Pelagian  element.  But  history  allows 
nothing  to  remain  covered  up  and  concealed.  False  elements, 
which  have  imperceptibly  attached  themselves  to  Christianity 
in  its  process  of  unfolding  what  it  contains,  must  cast  off  their 
envelope,  expand  to  the  open  day,  and  fully  express  themselves, 
that  they  may  be  overcome  by  the  pure  Christian  principle. 
Such  is  the  significance  of  the  tendency  of  Pelagius  in  the 
course  of  the  church  development. 

Pelagius  was  a  monk  of  Britain.*  The  fact  of  his  being 
trained  and  educated,  both  in  that  particular  country  and  also 
in  Monachism,  had  an  important  influence  on  the  development 
of  his  doctrinal  views.  As  the  British  church  was  derived 
originally  from  the  Oriental,  it  is  probable  that  in  various 
ways  the  connection  between  them  continued  to  be  maintained. 
Pelagius  was  a  diligent  student  of  the  Oriental  church-teachers ; 
and  the  form  in  which  he  found  Christian  anthropology 
exhibited  in  these  writers,  corresponded  with  the  peculiar 
development  of  his  own  inner  life. 

Pelagius  differed  from  Augustin,  as  irf  the  whole  stamp  and 
character  of  his  mind,  so  by  virtue  of  the  peculiar  course  of  his 
early  education  and  training.  He  did  not  possess,  like  Augustin, 
that  mighty  nature  which  could  not  otherwise  attain  to  peace 
but  by  passing  through  many  devious  wanderings  and  hard 
conflicts.  His  was  a  feebler,  more  limited  nature ;  but  one, 
too,  which  could  more  easily  develop  itself  in  a  smooth  and 
gentle  course — could  more  easily  be  controlled  and  conducted 
to  its  destined  end.  He  was  not  possessed  of  the  profound, 
speculative  spirit  which  we  find  in  Augustin  :  his  predominant 
faculty  was  a  sober,  discreet  understanding,  joined  with  moral 
earnestness.  In  learning,  he  was  Augustin's  superior.  An 

*  He  bore  the  surname  Pelagius  Brito,  to  distinguish  him  from  another 
individual  of  the  same  name  (see  Augustin,  ep.  186  ad  Paulinum). 
Moreover,  the  concurrent  accounts  of  Marius  Mercator,  Prosper,  and 
Orasius,  mention  this  as  his  native  country ;  and  the  fact  that  Jerome 
(prefat.  commentar.  in  Jeremiam)  calls  him  Scotorum  pultibus  prsegra- 
vatum  does  not  invalidate  this  testimony ;  for  the  North  Britons  and  the 
Scots  were  not  always  very  carefully  distinguished.  His  name  might 
also  be  a  mark  of  his  country,  even  though  the  English  legend,  that  he 
bore  among  his  own  countrymen  the  name  of  Moryant  were  without 
foundation. 
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earnest  striving  after  moral  excellence  had  inspired  him  from 
the  first;*  and  his  improvement  had  been  quietly  progressive. 
It  was  not  from  some  great  crisis  of  the  inner  life,  not  through  a 
violent  conflict,  that  he  had  attained  to  the  faith,  or  to  the  deter- 
mination of  consecrating  his  whole  life  to  God  ;  but,  without  his 
being  conscious  of  any  opposition  to  its  influences,  Christianity 
acted  as  an  inward  principle  on  his  moral  development.  He  did 
not  have  to  contend  with  a  wild  and  fiery  natural  temperament, 
nor  with  desires  and  passions  peculiarly  predominant. f  Nor  was 
he  thrown  into  any  of  those  storms  of  outward  life,  in  which 
he  might  have  been  called  to  engage  in  a  special  struggle  with 
himself;  for  he  led  a  silent  life  in  the  midst  of  studies  and 
monastic  asceticism.  While  it  was  the  case,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  that  among  the  monks  belonging  to  a  certain  class 
of  human  natures,  the  striving  after  moral  ideals,  by  which 
they  sought  to  mould  arid  fashion  their  inner  life,  excited  a 
more  profound  self-contemplation,  and  led  to  a  deeper  self- 
knowledge  ;  and  while  these,  struck  with  the  feeling  of  oppo- 
sition between  what  they  saw  in  their  own  inner  life  and  those 
ideals  which  inspired  them,  sought  from  God  manifest  in 
Christ  the  removal  of  this  opposition,  and  the  satisfaction  of 
their  deep-felt  need  ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  by  the  intuition 
of  these  ideals,  which  seemed  to  them  only  a  reflex  of  their 
own  moral  nature,  by  the  successful  results  of  their  ascetic 
discipline,  by  the  consciousness  of  a  power  of  will  to  overcome 
the  allurements  of  sense,  were  only  led  to  feel  their  own  moral 
strength,  and  to  confide  in  their  own  moral  efforts.  It  easily 
came  to  be  the  predominant  thought  with  them,  how  far  the 
man  might  advance  towards  perfection  by  a  self- active  develop- 
ment of  the  germs  of  goodness  lying  in  his  own  moral  nature, 
by  the  superior  energy  of  the  will,  by  self-control.  It  easily 
happened,  too,  that  in  the  outward  asceticism  of  the  monastic 

*  Augustin,  the  warm  but  candid  opponent  of  Pelagius,  is  assuredly 
the  witness  most  worthy  of  confidence  for  the  fact,  that  Pelagius, 
by  his  rigid  life  as  a  monk,  had  acquired  universal  respect.  He  says  of 
him  (de  peccatorum  meritis  et  remissione,  1.  III.  c.  3) :  Istum,  sicut  eum 
qui  noverunt,  loquuntur,  bonum  ac  praedicandum  virum.  Ille  tarn 
egregie  Christianus — and  in  ep.  186  he  writes  concerning  him:  Non  so- 
ium  dileximus,  verum  etiam  diligimus  eum. 

f  For  this  description,  indeed,  we  can  cite  no  historical  authorities,  so 
very  little  is  known  by  us  respecting  the  life  of  this  man ;  but  we  take 
the  impression  of  him  from  his  doctrines  and  writings. 
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life,  in  its  efforts  to  subdue  the  sensual  impulses,  the  true 
nature  of  inward  holiness,  of  the  disposition  which  has  its  root 
in  love,  was  overlooked ;  that,  in  watching-  against  the  indivi- 
dual outbreaks  of  sin,  monks  neglected  to  pay  any  attention  to 
its  secret  springs,  and  so  failed  in  respect  to  the  words  of  our 
Lord,  Matth.  xii.  29.  Thus  they  might  be  led  to  believe  they 
had  produced  great  outward  results  by  human  efforts,  while 
the  radical  evil  was  as  far  from  being  cured  as  ever.  As  it 
regards  Pelagius,  it  cannot  be  asserted,  at  least  without  quali- 
fication, that  such  was  the  effect  produced  on  him.  On  the 
contrary,  in  this  respect  he  is  an  example  of  the  better  moral 
spirit  of  Monachism.  His  letter  to  Demetrias,*  a  virgin  who 
had  been  consecrated  as  a  nun,  testifies  how  important  he  felt 
it  to  be  to  warn  men  against  the  aberrations  of  the  ascetic 
spirit,  involved,  though  unconsciously  to  itself,  in  hypocrisy, 
and  concealing  spiritual  pride  under  the  mask  of  humility  ;  to 
warn  them  against  a  tendency  which,  while  it  combated  par- 
ticular sins,  thought  it  might  indulge  in  others  with  less  reserve.f 
He  well  knew  how  to  distinguish  the  mock  humility  which 
covers  spiritual  pride,  from  the  true  humility  taught  by  Christ. 
Very  justly  he  says  of  his  contemporaries  in  this  regard  : 
"  Many  pursue  the  shadow  of  this  virtue,  few  its  real  sub- 
stance ;"  and  he  then  proceeds  to  draw  a  picture,  taken  doubt- 
less from  the  life,  of  the  mock  holiness  of  those  who  assumed  the 
outward  ijuise  of  humility.  "  It  is  very  easy  to  wear  mise- 
rable clothing  ;  to  salute  one's  acquaintance  in  a  lowly  manner; 
to  put  on  the  show  of  humility  and  meekness  by  a  drooping 
head  and  downcast  eyes ;  to  speak  in  a  low  and  feeble  voice, 
so  that  one's  words  can  scarcely  be  heard  ;  to  sigli  frequently, 
and  with  every  breath  call  one's  self  a  sinner  and  a  miserable 
wretch  ;|  and  if  offended  but  by  a  trifling-  word,  suddenly  to 

*  Written  in  the  year  415,  when  he  was  in  Palestine,  and  with  refer- 
ence to  the  controversies  which  were  then  going  on,  although  they  are 
not  here  expressly  mentioned. 

f  See  e.g.  p  G7,  ed.  Semler.  Nos  (proh  pudor)  quadam  dilectione 
peccati,  cum  in  quihusdam  ostendimus  quandam  vim  naturae  nostrse,  in 
aliis  omnino  torp^scimus.  p.  69.  That  abstinentia  and  jejunium  were, 
with  many,  nothing  else  than  umbracula  vitiorum.  On  p.  74  he  says 
respecting  humility :  Prsecipue  tamen,  fictam  humilitatem  fugiens, 
ill  am  sectare  quae  vera  est,  quam  Christus  docuit  humilitatem,  in  qua 
non  sit  superhia  inclusa. 

I  Perfacile  est  enim,  aliquam  vestem  habere  cojutemptarn,  salutare 
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lift  one's  brow,  throw  back  the  neck,  and  change  those  sub- 
missive tones  into  a  frantic  shout.*  A  different  sort  of 
humility  is  that  which  Christ  teaches,  who  exhorts  us  (Matth. 
xi.  29)  to  follow  his  example — that  pattern  of  true  humility, 
under  which,  as  he  tells  us,  no  pride  lies  concealed.f 

And  now  if  the  sense  of  sinfulness,  which  is  an  essential 
element  of  the  Christian  consciousness,  frequently  offered  itself 
to  him  under  this  hypocritical  form  and  in  this  lying  carica- 
ture, it  is  easy  to  understand  how  he  might  be  misled,  by  his 
disgust  at  it,  to  overlook  the  profound  truth  which  also  lay  at 
the  bottom. 

But  still  Pelagius  was  not  free  from  the  errors  of  the  monk- 
ish morality,  by  which  the  system  of  morals  was  divorced  from 
its  intimate  connection  with  the  system  of  faith.  He  was 
entrammelled  in  the  notion,  which  -was  so  common  among  the 
monks,  being  connected  with  their  vague  and  obscure  notions 
respecting  the  moral  law,  that  man  can  advance  still  farther 
in  Christian  perfection  than  the  law  requires,  by  practising  the 
consilia  evangelica  (so  called)  the  quantitative  method  of 
estimating  moral  worth. J  Neglecting  to  consider  that  the 
Christian  principle  embraces  the  whole  alike,  and  leaves  room 
for  nothing  else  to  be  admitted  as  a  determining  principle,  he 
distinguished  what  was  commanded  from  what  was  forbidden, 
what  was  permitted  from  what  was  recommended  as  an  object 
of  higher  perfection — which  latter  consisted  precisely  in  ab- 
staining from  what  was  permitted,  and  so  entitling  oneself  to  a 
higher  reward. §  Starting  from  this  position,  he,  too,  became 

submissius,  inclinato  in  terrain  capite  oculisque  dejectis,  humilitatem  ac 
mansuetudinem  polliceri,  lenta  voce  tenuique  sermones  infringere,  suspi- 
rare  crebrius,  et  ad  omne  verbum  peccatorem  et  miserum  se  clamare. 

*  Et  si  vel  levi  sermone  offensus  sit,  continuo  attollere  supercilium, 
levare  cervicem,  et  delicatum  ilium  oris  sonum  insane  repente  clamore 
rnutare. 

f  Prsecipue  fictam  humilitatem  fugiens,  illam  sectare,  quse  vera  est, 
in  qua  non  sit  superbia  inclusa. 

J  See  ep.  ad  Demetriad.  c.  9.  Supra  legem  facere,  amore  perfectionis 
supra  mandata  conscendere. 

$  Prohiberi  qusedam,  prsecipi  qusedam,  concedi  aliqua,  nonnulla  sua- 
deiri.  Prohibentur  mala,  prsccipiuntur  bona,  conceduntur  media,  perfecta 
snadentur.  And  respecting  the  two  latter  points  :  Duo  vero  reliqua, 
quorum  unum  conceditur  et  suadetur  aliud,  in  nostra  potestate  dimissa 
sunt,  ut  aut  cum  minori  gloria  concessis  utamur,  aut  ob  majus  prsemium 
etiam  ea  quse  nobis  permissa  sunt,  respuamus.  Cap.  9. 
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a  zealous  opponent  of  Jovinian,  defending  against  him  the 
doctrine  that  there  are  different  grades  of  merit  and  of  Christian 
perfection,*  on  the  ground  of  the  distinction  between  precepts 
and  counsels  (preecepta  and  consilia).  He  controverted  the 
position  maintained  by  Jovinian,  that  there  is  but  one  way  of 
renouncing  the  world,  which  is  the  common  duty  of  all  Christ- 
ians— but  one  precept  in  relation  to  the  giving  up  of  temporal 
things  for  the  sake  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  which,  circumstances 
allowing,  was  the  duty  of  all  alike.f  Ardently  zealous  for 
what  he  considered  to  be  the  peculiar  essence  of  Christianity 
in  ethics,  the  "  precepts "  and  "  counsels "  he  was  led  to 
recommend  in  a  particular  manner  the  study  of  the  Bible, 
pointing  to  it  as  the  only  source  from  which  it  is  possible  to 
learn  perfectly  the  will  of  God.|  But  though  he  examined 
with  the  strictest  conscientiousness  every  individual  passage  in 
the  New  Testament  relating  to  morals  ;  though  he  recommended 
the  exact  and  literal  observance  of  all  Christ's  commands,  and 
inveighed  against  the  allegorizing  shifts  by  which  it  was 
attempted  to  bring  the  words  of  Christ  into  a  forced  accommo- 
dation with  the  ruling  manners  of  the  world  ;§  yet  he  could 
not  penetrate  below  the  surface  into  the  more  profound  depths 
of  the  Christian  system  of  ethics,  into  its  peculiar  essence,  its 
internal  connection  and  unity ;  because  he  seized  the  parts  in 
too  insulated  a  manner,  without  grasping  the  whole  new 
principle  for  shaping  the  world  and  human  life,  which  lies  in 
Christianity.  He  failed  of  seeing  the  connection  between, 
faith  and  life  as  it  is  presented  in  the  New  Testament.  Hence, 

*  On  2  Corinth,  xi.  6.  Contra  Jovinianum  etiam  hie  locus  facit,  ubi 
raeritorum  gradus  esse  monstrantur ;  and  on  Philipp.  iii.  18,  19.  Potest 
et  de  Jcviniani  studiis  accipi,  qui  jejuniorum  afflictiones  et  omnem  cor- 
poris  cruciatum  in  luxuriam  et  epulas  converterit. 

t  On  1  Corinth,  xiii.  3.  Quod  illorum  gententiam  destruit,  qui  re- 
nuntiandum  rebus  seculi  certo  tempore,  persecutione  cogente,  voluut  esse 
prseceptum,  ut  et  apostolis  gloriam  tollant,  quod  non  voluntarie  fecerint, 
sed  inviti,  et  nostri  sevi  perfectos  vanos  constituant,  qui  rem  alterius  tem- 
poris  frustra  imnc  voluerunt  exercere.  Item  aliter :  Notandum  quod 
contemptus  mundi  martyrio  comparetur,  contra  eos,  qui  illud  de  evan- 
gelio  variis  argumentis  nituntur  exsolvere,  ubi  dicitur  ad  divitem  :  Vade, 
vende  omnia  quse  habes,  et  da  pauperibus. 

J  Thus  he  writes  to  Demetrias :  In  scripturis  divinis,  per  quas  solas 
potes  plenam  Dei  intelligere  voluntatem.  Cap.  9. 

§  On  2  Corinth,  iii.  6.  Si  prsecepta  velis  allegorice  intelligere,  omnem 
virtutem  eorum  evacuans,  omnibus  aperuisti  viam  delinquendi. 
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there  was  this  difference  betwixt  Augustin  and  Pelagius,  that 
while  the  one  could  rightly  understand,  in  the  sermon  on  the 
mount,  every  single  precept  in  its  unity  with  the  whole,  accord- 
ing to  the  spirit  of  it,  and  found  therein  no  separate,  positive 
commands  ;  Pelagius,  on  the  other  hand,  everywhere  held  fast 
to  the  letter  of  the  individual  precepts,  and  so  took  in  its  literal 
sense  the  prohibition  of  the  oath.* 

In  order  to  explain  the  peculiar  doctrinal  tendency  of 
Pelagius,  we  must  take  particular  notice  also  of  the  opposite 
tendencies  against  which  he  contended.  This  is  the  more 
necessary  in  his  case,  inasmuch  as  he  was  not  led  by  any 
creative,  speculative,  or  dogmatizing  spirit  of  his  own  to  form 
a  new  system  ;  but  his  efforts  were  determined  and  shaped  by 
a  present,  practical  interest,  to  guard  against  certain  errors 
which  seemed  to  him  injurious  to  morality.  Thus  he  was  led 
to  elaborate  his  peculiar  scheme  of  doctrine.  He  contended 
against  the  doctrinal  tendencies  of  his  time,  only  so  far  as 
certain  practical  consequences  of  a  hurtful  kind  seemed  to  him 
necessarily  to  flow  from  them  :  by  this  he  was  induced  to  enter 
upon  his  doctrinal  investigations  and  distinctions ;  and,  in 
mainly  following  tiiis  practical  interest,  he  did  not  even  go  so 
far  as  to  unfold  in  their  whole  extent,  and  to  trace  to  their 
ultimate  grounds,  the  principles  lying  at  the  root  of  his  doc- 
trinal tenets.  Next,  by  virtue  of  his  truly  earnest  moral  zeal, 
he  was  led  to  regard  it  as  specially  incumbent  on  him  to 
•combat  the  worldly  Christianity  of  Ids  times.  We  everywhere 
see  in  him  a  man  filled  with  pain  and  indignation  at  the  moral 
depravation  of  the  great  masses  of  nominal  Christians  in  his 
day.  Thus,  in  his  remarks  on  2  Corinth,  xii,  20,  he  exclaims : 
"  What  would  the  apostle  do,  if  he  happened  on  our  times, 
when,  in  comparison  with  other  vices,  such  things  are  not  con- 
sidered to  be  sins  at  all'?"t  He  sought  to  remove  the  grounds 
of  excuse  which  served  as  props  of  their  immorality  to  those 
who  called  themselves  Christians,  without  considering  them- 
selves bound  to  pursue  a  Christian  course  of  conduct.  Among 
these  belonged  that  distinction  of  spiritual  and  secular,  respect- 
ing the  injurious  influence  of  which  we  have  already  spoken ; 

*  Christus  jussit  non  jurare.  Ep.  ad  Demetriad.  c.  19;  Hilar.  ad 
Augustin.  ep.  156. 

f  Quid  faceret,  si  nostris  temporibus  adinveniret,  quibus  ad  compara- 
tionem  aliorura  criminuin  ista  ne  putantur  quidem  esse  peccata ! 
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though  in  one  sense  Pelagius  himself  supported  it  by  his 
doctrine  of  a  perfection  transcending  ordinary  Christianity. 
In  combating  this  distinction,  when  employed  as  an  excuse  for 
immorality  by  those  who  were  eng*aged  in  the  business  of  the 
world,  he  says,  in  expounding  Ephesians  iv.  4,  5,  "  It  would 
be  well  for  those  persons  to  study  what  is  here  said,  who,  tied 
to  the  business  of  the  world,  suppose  they  may  be  allowed  to 
sin,  though  others  may  not ;  when  the  truth  is,  all  are  baptized 
into  the  same  body,  have  received  the  same  spirit,  and  are 
called  to  the  same  hope."*  He  felt  constrained  to  dissent  from 
such  as  seemed  to  imagine  that  by  a  mere  outward  participation 
in  the  sacraments  they  were  already  sure  of  salvation,  as  well 
as  from  those  who  reposed  on  the  opus  operatum  of  faith,  that 
outward  and  superficial  notion  of  faith,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  already  so  widely  spread  in  the  church.  So,  in  remarking 
on  1  Cor.  x.  1,  he  says,  that  no  one  might  so  rely  on  the  fact 
of  his  having  been  baptized,  or  having  partaken  of  the  Holy 
Supper,  as  to  imagine  that  God  would  indulge  him  in  com- 
mitting sin,  the  apostle  brings  forward  this  example  from  the 
fathers,  to  show  by  it  that  these  rites  will  indeed  then  be  truly 
profitable,  when  the  commandments  are  obeyed. -\  And  the 
words  in  Ephes.  v.  5,  6,  he  applies  to  those  who  imagined 
faith  alone  to  be  sufficient ;  that  he  who  possessed  faith  and 
had  been  baptized  could  not  perish  however  he  might  sin.J 
Next,  as  there  were  those  who  comforted  themselves  in  their 
vicious  life  with  the  doctrine  of  a  purgatory,  flattering  them- 
selves that,  in  virtue  of  their  orthodox  creed,  they  would 
finally,  at  least,  be  saved,  after  having  passed  through  that 
painful  process  of  purification  after  death,  Pelagius  in  explaining 
1  Corinth,  iii.  13,  a  passage  often  referred  to  in  proof  of  this 

*  Unde  diligentius  legere  debent  hunc  locum  hi  qui,  in  seculi  occupa- 
tionibus  ligati,  putant  sibi  licere  peccare  et  aliis  non  licere,  cum  omnes 
in  unum  corpus  baptizati,  eundem  spiritum  acceperint,  et  in  una  spe 
vocati  sunt  Dei. 

t  Ne  quis  confidens  in  eo  solum,  quod  baptizatus  est,  aut  in  esca 
spiritual!  vel  potu,  putet  sibi  Deum  parcere  si  peccaverit,  tale  patrum 
proponit  exemplum,  quo  ostendat,  tune  ista  merito  profutura,  si  prsecepta 
serventur. 

t  Contra  illos  agit,  qui  solam  fidem  dicunt  sufficere.  "Nemo  vos 
seducat"  dicendo  ;  hoc  solummodo  opus  est,  ut  fides  sit  et  homo  Christi 
baptisma  consequatur,  quamyis  peccet,  perire  non  potest.  Como.  what 
he  says  on  1  Corinth,  vi.  9. 
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doctrine,  sought  to  deprive  them  of  this  support,  by  demon- 
strating the  groundlessness  of  that  exposition,  and  proving  that, 
even  in  this  passage,  the  fire  of  hell  is  meant,  which  the  vicious 
should  not  escape.*  And  hence  he  deemed  it  so  important  to 
maintain  the  eternity  of  punishments,  in  opposition  to  those 
who  explained  all  such  declarations  of  scripture  as  being 
nothing  more  than  intimidating  threats  against  sin.f  Further- 
more, as  these  persons  excused  themselves  by  pleading  the 
corruption  and  weakness  of  human  nature,  and  affirmed  that 
living  up  to  the  divine  commands  was  something  too  difficult 
for  feeble  man,  Pelagius,  to  deprive  them  of  these  supports  of 
moral  indolence,  endeavoured  to  show  that  they  unjustly  loaded 
human  nature  with  charges  which  fell  back  on  the  Creator 
himself,  instead  of  laying  the  fault,  as  they  should  do,  on  their 
own  will.  The  divine  commands,  he  maintained,  the  com- 
mands of  Christ,  certainly  required  an  exact  fulfilment,  as  in 
fact  they  were,  in  spite  of  their  contrary  assertions,  taught  by 
the  example  of  those  who  had  fulfilled  them,  while  still  they 
partook  of  the  same  human  nature  with  themselves.  J 

By  these  oppositions  and  these  practical  interests,  then,  the 
tendency  of  Pelagius,  in  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  man's 
nature  and  the  character  and  work  of  Christ,  was  modified  and 
determined.  Hence  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  in  all  moral 
exhortations  the  great  point  to  be  aimed  at  was,  to  make  men 
clearly  see  that  they  were  m  want  of  none  of  the  faculties 
necessary  for  fulfilling  the  divine  commands ;  to  bring  them  to 
a  conscious  sense  of  the  power  bestowed  on  them  by  the 
Creator  for  accomplishing  all  good  ends,  and  he  says  that  he 


*  Non  hie,  ut  quidam  putant,  in  igne  flammse  assura  sunt  opera,  sed 
homines,  qui  ita  operati  sunt  ut  mereantur  incendio  deputari.  Si  autem 
opera,  id  est,  crimina,  punieatur,  salvo  eo  qui  perpetraverat,  non  erit  ei 
daranum,  sed  lucrum. 

f  On  2  Corinth,  xi.  3.  Jam  nunc  serpens  similiter  quosdam  seducit, 
gehennam  propter  solum  terrorem  asserentes  nominari,  quam  aut  penitus 
non  esse  aut  seternam  non  esse  amrmant,  contra  auctoritatem  omnium 
scripturarum. 

I  In  the  letter  to  Demetrias :  Dicimus :  durum  est,  arduum  est,  non 
possumus,  homines  sumus,  fragili  carne  circumdati — c.  3  :  Improbissimi 
hominum  dum  dissimulant,  id  ipsum  bene  administrare,  quod  facti  sunt, 
aliter  se  factos  fuisse  nialunt,  ut  qui  vitam  suam  emendare  nolunt,  vide- 
antur  emendare  velle  naturam.  And  on  Coloss.  i.  22:  Vide  si  sciebat, 
se  impossibilia  prsecepisse. 
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himself  was  accustomed  to  pursue  this  method  in  his  exhor- 
tatory  writings.*  Hence  he  appealed  to  the  examples  of  virtue 
exhibited  among  the  pagans,  in  proof  of  how  much  nature,  left 
to  itself,  could  effect  even  among  the  heathen  ;  and  argued  that 
with  the  new  aids  and  advantages  possessed  by  Christians,  the 
same  nature  would  be  able  to  do  still  more.  On  this  principle, 
and  from  this  point  of  view,  he  denied  that  there  was  any  such 
thing  as  a  corruption  of  human  nature,  which  had  grown  out 
of  the  fall.  Such  a  doctrine  appeared  to  him  but  a  means  of 
encouraging  moral  indolence — a  means  of  excuse  supplied  to 
the  hands  of  vicious  men.  The  question  which  from  the  first 
had  so  occupied  the  profound  mind  of  Augustin — the  question 
concerning  the  origin  of  sin  in  man — could  not  be  attended 
with  so  much  difficulty  to  the  more  superficial  mind  of  Pela- 
gius.  This  was  no  enigma  for  him ;  it  seemed  to  him  a  thing 
perfectly  natural  that  there  should  be  moral  evil.  The  neces- 
sary condition  to  the  existence  of  moral  good  is  the  possibility 
of  evil.  Evil  and  good  are  to  be  derived  alike  from  the  free- 
will, which  either  yields  to  the  seductions  of  sense,  or  overcomes 
them. 

With  these  views  of  man's  nature,  Pelagius  unquestionably 
still  held  fast  to  all  the  tenets  taught  in  the  Western  church 
respecting  the  character  and  work  of  Christ ;  but  although 
this  was  by  no  means  a  mere  hypocritical  accommodation — 
though  he  was  not  conscious  in  this  case  of  any  self-contra- 
diction, yet  everything  must  necessarily  have  been  so  modified 
as  to  tally  with  his  peculiar  views  of  human  nature.  Augustin, 
as  well  as  Pelagius,  contended  against  those  who  represented 
a  mere  outward  faith  to  be  all  that  was  necessary  to  secure 
salvation  ;  but  Augustin  and  Pelagius  differed  from  each  other 
in  their  mode  of  attacking  this  error.  Augustin  opposed  to 
this  notion  of  faith  another  and  different  one :  Pelagius  sought 
to  show  that  there  must  be,  in  addition  to  faith,  the  fulfilment 
of  the  divine  commands ;  Augustin  described  an  active  life  of 
good  works,  as  something  which  flowed  of  itself  from  the 

*  Thus  in  his  letter  to  Demetrias,  c.  2,  he  says :  Quern  ego  exhortationis 
ordinem,  cum  in  aliis  quoque  opusculis  tenuerirn,  tune  hie  maxime 
pbservandum  puto.  ubi  eo  plenius  naturae  bonum  declarari  debet,  quo 
instituenda  est  vita  perfectior,  ne  tanto  remissior  sit  ad  virtutem  animus 
ac  tardior,  quanto  minus  se  posse  credat,  et  dum  quod  inesse  sibi  ignorat, 
id  se  existimat  non  habere. 
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essence  of  genuine  faith:*  Pelagius  required  it  as  something 
which  must  be  added  to  faith,  by  employing  those  moral 
faculties  which  had  been  bestowed  on  human  nature,  and 
which  was  still  further  strengthened  and  enlarged  by  Chris- 
tianity. And,  in  addition  to  this,  Pelagius,  who  regarded  it 
as  a'thing  of  the  utmost  importance  to  point  men  to  the  free- 
will by  which  they  were  able  to  do  all  things,  was  the  more 
provoked  to  opposition,  by  the  form  under  which  the  unfolded 
doctrine  of  Augustin  concerning  grace  and  predetermination, 
which  was  really  revolting  to  the  free  will,  presented  itself  to 
his  notice.  But  with  the  dogmatic  prejudices  and  partial 
interest  in  behalf  of  the  doctrine  of  free-will  which  he  pos- 
sessed, any  form  wherein  the  Christian  consciousness  expressed 
itself,  with  sincerity  and  fulness,  as  indebted  for  all  things  to 
the  divine  grace,  would  easily  appear  offensive,  as  detracting 
from  the  freedom  of  the  will.  Hence  the  great  offence  he 
took  when  he  heard  a  bishop  utter,  as  expressing  his  own 
feelings,  the  words  of  the  prayer  in  Augustin's  confessions  :| 
"  My  God,  bestow  on  me  what  thou  commandest,  and  com- 
mand what  thou  wilt."J 

At  Rome,  Pelagius  composed  his  commentaries  on  the 
epistles  of  Paul,  in  which  he  clearly  manifests  his  peculiar 
doctrinal  tendency ;  and  among  these,  his  commentary  on 
the  epistle  to  the  Romans  especially,  although  Cassiodorus 
sought  to  expurgate  it,  still  betrays  the  Pelagian  doctrine 
concerning  man,  which  continually  gleams  through  the  surface. 
At  that  time,  however,  the  matter  made  no  farther  stir.  The 
public  outbreak  of  the  controversy  proceeded  from  another 
defender  of  the  same  doctrine. 

This  was  Coelestius,  with  whom  Pelagius  first  became 
acquainted  while  the  former  was  an  advocate  at  Rome. 
Through  the  influence,  probably,  of  Pelagius,  this  person 
became  zealously  resolved  to  live  a  more  earnest  and  devoted 
Christian  life  in  a  strict  observance  of  all  the  precepts  and 
counsels  of  Christ.  He  exchanged  his  profession  as  an  ad- 
vocate for  the  monastic  life,  and  composed  an  exhortatory 
Christian  treatise,  in  the  form  of  three  letters  addressed  to  his 
parents,  in  which  he  probably  explained  the  reasons  which 

*  As,  for  example,  in  his  work  de  fide  et  operibus,  which  is  aimed 
against  the  above-mentioned  error.     See  vol.  III.  p.  142. 

f  Confess.  1.  X.  c.  29.  t  Da  quod  jubes,  et  jube  quod  vis. 
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had  induced  him  to  change  his  plans  of  life.  It  would  appear, 
then,  that  he  followed  the  whole  peculiar  practico-dogmatical 
tendency  of  the  individual  who  had  been  the  means  of  awaken- 
ing him  to  a  more  serious  Christian  life ;  and  he  sought  to 
turn  the  skill  in  dialectics,  which  he  had  acquired  as  an 
advocate,  to  the  purpose  of  defending  his  scheme  of  doctrine,* 
Pelagius,  owing  to  his  peculiar  temperament  and  advanced 
age,  was  little  inclined  to  controversy,  where  he  was  not 
drawn  into  it  by  the  interest  he  felt  in  behalf  of  his  practical 
principles.  He  willingly  made  concessions,  even  against  his 
own  convictions,  where  those  principles  which  alone  seemed 
important  to  him  seemed  not  to  be  endangered.  But  Cceles- 
tius,  who  was  in  the  full  vigour  of  manhood,  and  formed  a& 
an  advocate  for  polemical  controversy,  stood  forth  more 
openly  and  recklessly  in  defence  of  the  doctrinal  principles 
connected  with  that  practical  system.j 

*  Respecting  the  native  country  of  this  individual,  nothing  certain  can 
be  said.  That  he  was  a  native  of  Ireland  or  Scotland  has  been  inferred, 
on  no  very  safe  grounds,  from  an  enigmatical  passage  of  Jerome,  in  the 
preface  to  the  111.  book  of  his  commentary  on  Jeremiah.  Marius  Mer- 
cator  says  of  him,  in  his  commonitorium  adversus  haeresiu  Pelagii  et 
Coelestii :  Pelagio  adhsesit  Coelestius,  nobilis  natu  quidein,  et  illius  tem- 
poris  auditorialis  scholasticus.  Augustin  says,  de  gestis  Pelagii,  s.  61, 
that  these  erroneous  doctrines  had  not  originated  with  the  clergy,  but 
\vith  quibusdam  veluti  monachis.  He  meant  .here,  probably,  Coelestius 
along  with  Pelagius.  He  styled  them  not  regular  monks,  doubtless 
because  they  lived  rather  after  the  older  and  freer  manner  of  the  ascetics 
than  according  to  the  more  recent  order  of  the  Coenobites.  With  all 
this  is  to  be  compared  what  Gennadius  says,  in  his  work  de  viris  illustri- 
bus,  c.  44,  that  Coelestius,  when  a  young  man,  before  he  fell  into  the 
Pelagian  doctrines,  wrote  those  three  letters  mentioned  in  the  text,  which 
Gennadius  highly  applauds,  making  the  remark,  important  for  us : 
Moralis  siquidem  in  eis  dictio  nil  vitii  postmodum  proditi ;  sed  toturn 
ad  virtutis  iucitamentum  tenuit.  The  tendency  of  which  he  speaks  in 
this  last  clause,  might  very  well  be  also  a  Pelagian  one;  but  Gennadius, 
himself  a  semi-Pelagian,  had  not  the  sagacity  to  discern  this  Pelagian 
element  lying  at  the  root  of  the  practical  tendency,  but  not  so  clearly 
expressed.  Hence  he  supposed  Coelestius  must  have  composed  this 
treatise  when  a  young  man,  and  before  he  went  over  to  Pelagiauism. 
"Whether  the  statement,  that  he  wrote  these  letters  from  a  cloister,  is 
correct,  may  also  remain  a  question. 

f  Augustinus,  de  peccato  original!,  s.  13,  calls  Coelestius  apertior, 
Pelagius  occultior.  Whether  the  account  given  by  Prsedestinatus  is 
correct  (p.  83),  that  Coelestius  had  also  written  a  work  against  the  doc- 
trine of  the  traduction  of  souls,  before  Pelagius  appeared  openly  as  a 
polemic,  is  questionable. 


S10  CCELESTIUS  AT  CARTHAGE. 


In  the  year  41 1 ,  Pelagius  and  Coelestius  went  in  company 
to  Carthage,  where  the  former,  indeed,  made  but  a  short 
stay  ;  but  Coelestius  tarried  longer.  His  ascetic  zeal  and  his 
gifts  procured  for  him  friends,  and  he  was  encouraged  to 
propose  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  presbyter  in 
this  church ;  but  meanwhile  various  reports  had  followed  him 
concerning  his  Pelagian  errors,  which  here,  where  the  opposite 
tendency  of  the  dogmatic  spirit  chiefly  prevailed,  and  where 
the  mind  of  Augustin  had  the  most  decided  influence,  could 
not  do  otherwise  than  injure  him.*  The  deacon  Paulinus,  of 
Milan,  stood  forth  as  his  accuser,  before  a  synod  assembled  at 
Carthage,  A.D.  412.  Six  heretical  propositions  were  asserted 
to  be  held  by  Ccelestius,  which  collectively  were  derived  from 
the  following :  That  the  sin  of  Adam  had  injured  only  him- 
self, not  the  whole  human  family  ;  whence  was  drawn  the 
conclusion  that  children  still  came  into  the  world  in  the  same 
state  in  which  Adam  found  himself  before  the  fall.  From 
these  two  propositions  others  were  deduced,  none  of  which 
probably  had  ever  been  asserted  by  Coelestius  in  the  form 
alleged,  while  several  of  them  were  ascribed  to  him  only  by 
inference.  He  sought  to  turn  off  the  whole  matter  by  main- 
taining that  the  dispute  related  to  a  merely  speculative 
question,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  essential  doctrines  of 
faith.  He  said  the  only  point  in  dispute  here  related,  in  fact, 
to  the  question  concerning  the  propagation  of  a  sinful  nature  ;f 
which  question,  however,  was  closely  connected  with  the 
more  general  one  concerning  the  way  in  which  souls  are  pro- 
pagated. As  on  the  last  of  these  questions,  so  also  on  the 
first,  various  opinions  had  been  held  in  the  church.  On  these 

*  Pelagius,  who  did  not  find  Augustin  at  home  at  Hippo,  had  written 
him  a  very  respectful  letter.  Augustin  answered  him  in  a  few  friendly 
lines,  which  at  bottom,  however,  might  already  intimate  some  suspicion 
about  the  doctrine  of  Pelagius  concerning  grace,  as  Augustin  afterwards 
(de  gestis  Pelagii,  c.  26)  actually  explained  the  words,  but  putting  into 
them  more,  perhaps,  then,  than  they  really  meant.  At  all  events,  there  was 
a  very  delicate  allusion  to  the  importance  of  the  right  doctrine  concerning 
grace.  He  wrote  to  him,  for  example :  Retribuat  tibi  Dominus  bona, 
quibus  semper  sis  bonus — ores  pro  me,  quo  talis  a  Domino  fiam,  qualem 
me  jam  esse  arbitraris.  Ep.  146.  But  without  doubt,  Augustin,  who, 
on  account  of  the  peculiar  tone  of  his  mind,  was  habituated  to  such 
forms  of  expression,  might  thus  express  himself,  without  having  in  his 
mind  any  particular  allusion  to  the  views  of  Pelagius. 

f  De  traduce  peceati. 
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points  nothing  had  been  decided  by  the  church  system  of 
doctrine.  On  account  of  his  own  particular  views,  then,  on 
such  a  disputed  matter,  no  one  could  be  regarded  as  a  teacher 
of  false  doctrine.*  Had  he  denied  the  necessity  of  infant 
baptism  (now  universally  acknowledged  to  be  an  apostolical 
tradition),  that  charge  might  seriously  affect  him;  but,  in 
truth,  he  also  affirmed  the  necessity  of  this  rite,  although  he 
entered  into  no  farther  explanation  of  the  grounds  of  its 
necessity.  With  these  evasive  answers,  however,  men  were 
in  nowise  satisfied  ;  and  as  he  could  not  be  induced  to  condemn 
the  opinions  which  he  was  accused  of  maintaining,  he  was 
excluded  from  the  fellowship  of  the  church. t 

But  more  favourable  for  the  cause  of  Pelagius  were  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  controversy  was  renewed  in 
another  country.  Pelagius,  in  the  year  415,  made  a  journey 
to  Palestine,  and  in  this  way  the  controversy  was  spread  to 
that  part  of  the  world  ;  for  Jerome  was  then  living  at  Beth- 
lehem, and  he  maintained  a  close  correspondence  with  the 
Western  church,  and  was  moreover  a  man  whose  interest  in 
theological  polemics  could  easily  be  set  in  movement.  He 
agreed  with  Augustin  in  opposing  the  Pelagian  doctrine  con- 
cerning the  free-will,  and  concerning  the  freedom  from  corrup- 
tion of  human  nature ;  and,  owing  to  the  connection  in  which 
this  controversy  seemed  to  him  to  stand  with  another,  which  at 
an  earlier  period  had  passionately  interested  him,  he  was  led  to 
attach  to  it  much  the  greater  weight.  We  refer  to  its  connec- 
tion with  the  Origenistic  disputes.  Jerome  was  inclined  to 
trace  the  Pelagian  doctrine  concerning  free-will  and  the 
moral  powers  of  man's  nature  to  the  influence  of  Origen  and  of 
Rufinus,whom  he  now  so  thoroughly  hated,  and  to  look  upon  Pe- 
lagius as  a  disciple  ofRufinus.  In  addition  to  this,  it  happened 
that  Jerome,  who  was  so  sensitive  to  all  personal  attacks,  and  so 
slow  to  forget  them,  was  told  that  Pelagius  had,  on  various 
points,  attacked  his  commentary  on  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians 
and  his  letter  against  Jovinian  \\  and  for  these  reasons  he  was 
already  much  excited  against  him.§  A  young  Spanish  eccle- 

*  Qusestionis  res  ista,  non  hoeresis. 

t  See  Marius  Mercator,  commonitorium  super  nomine  Coelestii.  Au- 
gustin. de  peccato  originis,  c.  ii.  J  See  \ol.  Ill  p.  285. 

§  See  his  bitter  taunts  against  Pelagius,  whose  person  he  describes, 
without  naming  him,  in  the  preface  to  his  commentary  on  Jeremiah. 
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siastic,  Paulus  Orosius,  was  then  on  a  visit  to  Jerome  at  Beth- 
lehem. This  person  was  a  disciple,  and  an  enthusiastic  and 
servile  follower  of  Augustin.  His  professed  object  was  to 
prosecute  his  studies  under  the  direction  of  Jerome ;  and  he 
gave  the  latter  a  more  distinct  account  of  this  recent  contro- 
versy, and  proposed  to  him  many  questions  relative  to  the 
whole  matter  in  dispute.  Jerome  came  out  as  a  writer  against 
Pelagius,  in  the  first  place  without  mentioning  his  name  ;*  but 
Pelagius  without  difficulty  found  many  friends  in  the  Oriental 
church,  to  which  he  stood  in  a  very  different  relation,  as  it 
concerned  his  system  of  faith,  from  that  which  he  held  to  the 
church  of  the  West.f  To  such  nice  distinctions  on  the  relation 
of  free-will  to  grace,  the  members  of  the  Oriental  church  were, 
in  fact,  as  a  general  thing,  not  accustomed.  Moreover,  it  had 
in  nowise  occurred  to  any  one  there  to  give  such  prominence  to 
the  antithesis  between  grace  and  free-will,  as  has  been  done  in 
the  Western  church.  Many  of  the  assertions  of  Augustin 
would  in  this  church  have  given  great  offence.  The  less  men 
were  acquainted  here  with  the  disputed  questions  of  the  Western 
church,  and  the  less  interest  they  felt  in  them,  the  more  easily 
could  they  be  made  easy  by  the  general  declarations  of  Pelagius ; 
and  the  latter  was,  besides,  much  more  at  home  in  the  Oriental 
system  of  doctrine  than  were  his  opponents. 

When,  in  the  year  415,  Paul  Orosius  appeared  before  a 
synod  assembled  under  the  presidency  of  the  bishop  John  (who 
had  long  been  suspected  by  the  friends  of  Jerome),  and  com- 
posed of  presbyters  connected  with  his  church,  he  supposed  he 
should  easily  be  able  to  supplant  the  monk  and  layman,  by 
means  of  the  authority  of  the  great  bishop  whose  mind  ruled 
the  North  African  church. J  But  the  worthy  bishop  John,  of 
Jerusalem,  who  had  already  distinguished  himself  by  many 
conflicts  with  blind  zealots,  was  not  disposed  to  lend  his  hand 
to  any  such  measures  of  oppression.  When  it  was  objected  to 
Pelagius  that  he  taught  doctrines  controverted  by  Augustin, 

*  In  his  letter  to  Ctesiphon,  and  in  his  dialogues. 

f  This  Jerome  himself  intimates,  in  his  letter  to  Ctesiphon,  where  he 
speaks  of  the  question  brought  into  discussion  by  Pelagius  :  Quae  ante 
literas  tuas  p'lerosque  in  Oriente  decepit,  ut  per  simulatam  humilitatem  su- 
perbiam  discerent. 

%  Although  we  become  acquainted  with  these  proceedings  only  through 
the  passionate  report  of  Orosius  himself,  yet  the  latter  is  so  confused  as 
to  testify  against  himself. 
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the  former,  who  would  do  homage  to  no  human  authority,  re- 
plied, as  he  might  safely  do  in  the  Oriental  church,  where 
Augustin's  name  hardly  stood  at  this  time  in  so  high  authority 
as  in  the  church  of  the  West — "  And  what  matter  is  it  to  me 
what  Augustin  says  ?"*  This  remark  was  sufficient  to  stir  up 
the  indignation  of  Augustin's  enthusiastic  friends.  They  ex- 
claimed that  he  who  ventured  to  calumniate  the  bishop  to  whom 
the  whole  North  African  church  owed  its  restoration^  deserved 
to  be  excluded  not  only  from  that  assembly,  but  from  the 
fellowship  of  the  whole  church.  But,  without  paying  any 
attention  to  this  outcry,  the  bishop  John  rather  took  the  part 
of  the  man  who  was  to  be  put  down  by  dogmatic  assertions. 
Dispensing  with  all  hierarchical  prejudices,  he  allowed  him, 
though  but  a  monk  and  layman,  to  take  his  seat  among  the 
presbyters  ;  a  proceeding  for  which  he  is  highly  censured  by 
Orosius,  who  complains  that  he  should  permit  a  person  accused 
of  manifest  heresy — though  to  be  sure  that  person  had  never 
as  yet  been  heard  before  any  ecclesiastical  body — to  sit  among 
Catholics  ;  a  layman  to  sit  among  presbyters.];  The  bishop 
John  said  he  would  now  like  to  be  Augustin,  that  he  might 
pardon  Pelagius  in  Augustin's  name. 

Pelagius  was  accused  of  maintaining-  that  man  is  without 
sin,  and  can  easily  obey  the  divine  commands  if  he  pleases. 
As  the  bishop  John,  like  the  Orientals  generally,  had  no  very 
strict  or  profound  conception  of  what  constitutes  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  law,  he  believed  examples  could  be  found  in  the 
sacred  scriptures  of  a  perfect  fulfilment  of  the  law.§  All 
that  appeared  to  him  as  false  was  the  assertion  that  it  was  pos- 
sible for  any  man  to  accomplish  this  without  the  divine  assist- 
ance. But  when  Pelagius  acknowledged  the  divine  assistance 
to  be  necessary  here,  the  bishop  was  perfectly  satisfied.  It 

*  Et  quis  est  mihi  Augustin  us?  Perhaps,  however,  Pelagius  may  not 
have  originally  expressed  the  answer  in  precisely  the  form  in  which  the 
hostile  and  embittered  Orosius  here  repeats  it. 

f  Doubtless  referring  to  his  efforts  in  healing  the  schism  of  the 
Donatists. 

J  The  words  of  Orosius  are :  Videlicet  laicum  in  concessu  presbyte. 
rorum,  reum  hrcreseos  manifestos  in  medio  Catholicorum,  sedere  prsecepit. 

§  He  appealed  to  what  had  been  said  of  Zechariah  and  of  Elizabeth, 
Luke  i. ;  to  God's  command  given  to  Abraham  that  he  should  walk 
before  him  and  be  perfect:  which  pre-supposed  the  possibility  of  the 
thing  required. 
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was  quite  foreign  from  him  to  propose  to  the  former  such 
questions  as  would  have  been  proposed  to  him  in  the  Western 
church,  with  a  view  to  draw  from  him  an  explanation  of  what 
he  understood  by  the  divine  assistance.  He  was  satisfied  with 
thfi  explanation  expressed  in  those  general  terms  ;  and  any  one 
who,  after  this,  was  still  bent  on  detecting  heresy  in  the  doc- 
trine of  Pelagius,  seemed  to  him  to  detract  himself  from  the 
power  of  divine  grace.  Finally,  the  accusers  of  Pelagius  re- 
peatedly affirmed  that  both  the  parties  belonged  to  the  Latin 
church  ;  and  hence  the  question  was  one  which  only  in  the 
Latin  church  could  be  rightly  understood.  The  bishop  John 
conceded  this,  and  agreed  that  the  subject  should  be  referred 
to  the  Roman  bishop  Innocent,  and  meanwhile  both  parties 
should  cease  all  further  attacks  on  each  other. 

This  attack  on  Pelagius  having  issued  in  a  manner  so  little 
favourable  to  their  views,  the  hostile  party,  consisting  for  the 
most  part  of  ecclesiastics  from  the  West,  who  probably  held 
their  consultations  at  Bethlehem,*  determined  to  renew  the 
assault  before  another  bishop,  and  a  still  more  numerous 
assembly.  In  the  same  year  the  two  deposed  Western  bishops, 
Heros  of  Aries,  and  Lazarus  of  Aix  (Aquae),  appeared  as  the 
accusers  of  Pelagius,  before  a  synod  assembled  at  Diospolis  in 
Palestine,  under  the  presidency  of  Eulogius,  bishop  of  Caesarea. 
The  propositions  laid  to  his  charge  on  this  occasion  were  partly 
statements  in  which,  as  they  expressed  it,  the  heretical  element 
could  not  be  easily  detected,  and  on  which,  by  means  of  super- 
added  explanations,  Pelagius  might  easily  come  to  an  under- 
standing with  his  judges,  j  The  members  of  this  council  were 

*  A  significant  hint  on  this  point  is  contained  in  a  letter  of  Pelagius 
to  a  presbyter  who  was  his  friend,  written  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
second  council,  and  giving  an  account  of  the  decision  of  this  assembly : 
Quse  sententia  omnern  in  malum  conspirantem  societatem  ab  invicem 
separavit.  Augustin.  de  gestis  Pelagii,  s.  54.  And,  in  fact,  Heros  and 
Lazarus  did  actually  return  to  the  West.  He  might,  then,  have  had  good 
grounds  for  considering  all  these  undertakings  as  the  concerted  plan  of  a 
party,  which  had  associated  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  his  con- 
demnation in  the  Oriental  church.  Yet  if  the  whole  thing  had  in  this 
case  been  previously  concocted,  the  points  of  complaint  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability, not  have  been  so  unskilfully  arranged. 

t  Thus  it  was  objected  to  him  that  he  had  asserted :  "  In  die  judicii 
iniquis  et  peccatoribus  non  esse  parcendum  :  sed  seternis  eos  ignibus  esse 
exurendos.''  It  is  most  probable — which  is  also  confirmed  by  Augustin's 
remark  on  this  passage  in  his  book  de  gestis  Pelagii— that  Pelagius  had 
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also  disposed  to  ask  no  further  questions,  provided  only  that 
grace  and  free-will  were  both  equally  maintained  ;  and  accord- 
ingly Pelagius  found  it  not  difficult  to  satisfy  his  judges.  He 
was  charged  with  holding  the  doctrine,  "that  man,  if  he 
pleases;  can  be  perfectly  free  from  sin  ;  that  there  was  such  a 
thing  as  perfect  purity  from  sin  among  mankind."  This  he 
explained  by  saying  that  he  who  is  converted  from  sin  may 
live  without  sin  by  his  own  efforts  and  God's  grace ;  but  that 
he  is  not,  for  this  reason,  placed  also  beyond  the  reach  of  all 
temptations.  Understood  with  these  limitations,  the  synod 
were  likewise  all  of  the  same  opinion.  It  was  now  required  of 
him  that  he  should  pronounce  sentence  of  condemnation  against 
all  who  taught  the  contrary.  He  consented  ;  yet  on  the  sin- 
gular condition  that  he  might  condemn  them  as  fools,  not  as 
heretics.*  Furthermore,  some  of  the  propositions  which  had 

combated  those  -who  held  out  the  promise  of  final  salvation  to  a  dead 
church  faith,  not  connected  with  a  change  of  heart,  but  subsisting  along 
with  a  vicious  life,  at  least  after  suffering  disciplinary  punishment  in  the 
ignis  purgatorius.  His  sincere  zeal  for  morality  may  perhaps  have 
moved  him  to  deny  altogether  the  doctrine  of  such  an  ignis  purgatorius. 
When  this  proposition  was  brought  before  him,  he  appealed  in  defence 
of  his  assertion  to  the  word  of  Christ  himself,  Matth.  xxv.  46  ;  and  who- 
ever believed  otherwise,  he  added,  was  an  Origenist.  With  this  the 
synod  was  satisfied ;  for  the  Origenistic  doctrine  concerning  the  0.^0x0.- 
va.ffTetcrig  had  always  had,  though  not  all,  yet  the  majority  of  the  most 
influential  voices  in  the  church,  against  it.  But  had  Pelagius  unfolded 
his  views  more  fully,  and  also  represented  the  doctrine  of  that  purgatorial 
fire  as  an  Origenistic  heresy,  the  members  of  the  council  would  perhaps 
not  have  been  so  easily  satisfied.  Another  assertion  was  :  Quoniam  plus 
facimus  quam  in  lege  et  evangelic  jussum  est,  in  conformity  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  consilia  evangelica,  which  was  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  monastic  system  of  morals,  and  in  which  Pelagius  might  cer- 
tainly find  some  support  for  his  system.  Pelagius  cites,  in  defence  of 
this  proposition,  the  remark  of  Paul,  1  Cor.  vii.  25,  in  recommendation, 
as  it  was  generally  supposed,  of  celibacy.  Furthermore,  the  proposition : 
"  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  promised  even  in  the  Old  Testament."  In 
this  proposition,  the  sense  corresponding  to  the  orthodox  faith  admits,  of 
course,  of  being  more  easily  found  than  the  heretical.  The  heretical 
sense,  it  may  be  conjectured,  lay  in  the  assertion,  that  men  could  obtain 
salvation  by  observance  of  the  law ;  that  there  was  a  justitia  legis.  See 
below. 

.  *  Anathematizo  tanquam  stultos,  non  tanquam  hsereticos.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  synod  here  proceeded  in  a  very  superficial  way,  with  little 
regard  for  rigid  aud  precise  dogmatic  notions.  It  is  not  clear,  indeed, 
what  it  was  that  Pelagius  really  condemned.  If  he  meant  to  condemn 
those  who  taught  that  there  were  sinless  men,  the  purport  of  his  declara- 
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come  from  Ccelestius  were  read  to  him  ;  but  for  these  he  main- 
tained that  he  was  not  to  be  held  accountable,  since  they  were 
none  of  his.  He  was  even  ready  to  condemn  them,  although  it 
would  seem  as  if  he  could  not  do  it  without  also  condemning 
many  of  his  own  doctrines.  But  perhaps  the  matter  was  made 
easy  to  him  by  hastily  reading  over  the  propositions,  and  for- 
bearing to  enter  into  any  minute  inquiries.*  As  the  result  of 
the  whole  business  Pelagius  was  recognized  as  a  member  of 
the  Catholic  church.  From  the  relation  of  Pelagius  to  the 
Oriental  church,  we  may  infer  that  he  found  many  friends 
there,  especially  among  the  monks ;  and  this  passionate  class 
of  men  may  have  resorted  to  many  measures  in  support  of  the 
party  of  Pelagius,  of  which  the  latter  himself  wholly  disapproved. 
Moreover,  Jerome,  by  his  passionate  and  overbearing  tem- 
per,f  by  his  reproachful  abuse  of  the  bishops  of  this  country-, 
may  have  rendered  himself  hateful  to  many,  who  now  sought 
to  take  their  revenge  on  him.  But  whatever  the  truth  may  be 
with  regard  to  those  violent  proceedings  said  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  cloisters  at  Bethlehem  after  the  triumph  obtained 
by  Pelagius  at  the  council  of  Diospolis,  yet  certainly  the  ac- 
counts of  them,  all  of  which  may  in  the  end  be  traced  to  the 
testimony  of  Jerome,  which  deserves  but  little  confidence  in 

tion  may  have  been,  that  the  question  did  not  relate  to  doctrine,  but  to  a 
fact.  A  false  doctrine — he  must  have  meant,  in  this  case,  to  say — could 
only  arise  when  it  was  asserted  that  such  persons  had  so  lived  without 
grace.  Otherwise  to  affirm,  as  a  matter  ot  fact  this  which  was  contrary 
to  experience,  ought  not  to  be  called  false  doctrine,  but  foolishness ;  but 
if  we  suppose  this,  Pelagius  could  not  be  exonerated  from  the  charge  of 
surrendering  his  own  convictions,  or  of  contradicting  himself.  Or  perhaps 
he  meant  to  condemn  those  who  taught  that  men  could  lead  sinless  lives 
without  the  help  of  divine  grace.  But  when  we  consider  what  a  broad 
conception  Pelagius  connected  with  the  term  grace,  it  may  easily  be 
explained  that  he  meant  to  say  :  Those  who  declared  grace  could  be  dis- 
pensed with  in  order  to  a  sinless  life,  deserved  to  be  styled  fools  and 
madmen  for  teaching  a  doctrine  so  perfectly  absurd. 

*  It  is  very  possible  that,  as  Augustin  remarks  (de  gestis  Pelagii,  s. 
57),  in  a  brief  transcript  of  those  proceedings,  he  may,  not  without  good 
reasons,  have  left  out  the  express  condemnation  of  those  propositions  of 
Crelestius. 

f  Palladius,  who  to  be  sure  belonged  to  a  party  hostilely  disposed  to 
Jerome,  represents  another  as  saying  of  him  (hist,  lausiaca,  c.  78.) :  To- 

ffai-jrviv  'iff^tv  /3«<r*«v/«v,  u;  VKO  <ra.v<rr<;  x,a,^u<r>Ti<r6a.i  TUV  Xoyvv  T'/IV  a^iTW' 
$1  rawrov  rov  av§£«j  eu  fjun  ciyin;  KWg  tig  rovs  raffou;  oi*fclit  «XX« 
O.V-OV  o  tfovo;  K 
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matters  so  nearly  concerning  himself  and  his  personal  enemies.* 
are  not  sufficiently  distinct  and  well  authenticated  to  enable  us 
correctly  to  judge  to  what  extent  Jerome  was  to  blame  in  this 
affair,  and  whether  any  party  of  Pelagius  had  a  hand  in  it, 
and,  if  so,  what  they  did.  One  thing  we  may  confidently 
assert,  that  it  was  quite  foreign  to  the  disposition  of  the  latter 
to  intermeddle  with  such  business.  Had  it  been  possible  really 
to  bring  any  such  accusation  against  him,  his  enemies  assuredly 
would  not  have  long  delayed  to  produce  the  more  definite  tes- 
timony which  the  Roman  bishop  Innocent  demanded. 

The  verdicts  of  these  two  councils  were  now  made  the  most 
of  by  the  party  of  Pelagius,  to  justify  their  own  orthodoxy. 
Their  opponents,  it  is  true,  did  not  allow  themselves  to  falter 
at  these  decisions ;  yet  they  took  different  measures  according 
to  their  different  turns  of  mind.  The  violent  Jerome  did  not 
hesitate  to  fix  a  suspicion  of  Pelagian  heresy  on  the  synod 
itself. |  Augustin,  on  the  other  hand,  endeavoured  to  show, 
in  his  work  De  gestis  Pelagii,  that  the  synod  had  only  suf- 
fered itself  to  be  deceived  by  the  ambiguous  explanations  of 
Pelagius,  but  that,  by  the  anathemas  which  it  prescribed  to 
him,  it  had  in  reality  condemned  his  peculiar  doctrines.  Here, 
we  must  admit,  he  went  on  the  erroneous  supposition,  that  as 
Christian  truth  is  but  one,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  church  but 
one,  therefore  the  doctrine  of  grace  held  by  this  synod  must 
have  been  the  same  with  that  of  the  whole  Oriental  church. 

As  a  counterpoise  to  the  authority  of  these  Oriental  church 
assemblies,  it  was  sought,  moreover,  to  gain  the  acquiescence 
of  the  Roman  bishop  Innocent.  Three  letters  were  therefore 
addressed  to  him  from  the  North- African  church,  in  the  year 
416;  one  from  a  synod  held  at  Carthage;  the  second,  from 
one  held  at  Mileve  in  Numidia ;  the  third,  from  five  North- 
African  bishops,  of  whom  Augustin  was  one.  In  these  letters 
they  accused  Pelagius  and  Coelestius  of  maintaining  free-will 
in  a  way  that  excluded  grace,  and  of  denying  grace  in  the 
peculiar  Christian  sense,  since  they  did  not  place  it  in  an 
inward  actuation  and  communication  of  the  divine  Spirit ;  but 
only  understood  thereby,  either  the  gifts  and  powers  bestowed 
on  man  by  creation,  or  the  outward  revelation  by  the  law,  or 

*  See  the  conclusion  in  Augustin's  book  de  gestis  Pelagii,  and  three 
letters  of  the  Roman  bishop  Innocent 

t  He  styles  it  (ep.  81)  synodus  miserabilis. 
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the  forgiveness  of  sin.  They  were  also  accused  of  denying 
the  necessity  of  baptism  in  order  to  the  salvation  of  infants. 
At  the  same  time  these  bishops  sent  him  a  book  of  Pelagius, 
in  which  they  had  marked  several  passages,  which  he  was 
requested  to  notice. 

In  the  meantime,  Pelagius  and  Ccelestius  also  sought  to 
justify  themselves  before  the  Roman  bishop.  Pelagius  wrote 
him  a  letter,  in  which  he  defended  himself  against  both  the 
charges :  namely,  that  he  asserted  a  free-will  standing  in  no 
need  of  grace,*  and  that  he  denied  the  necessity  of  baptism  in 
order  to  the  salvation  of  infants,  j  With  this  letter  he  sent  a 
confession  of  faith,  in  which  he  fully  unfolded  his  orthodoxy 
on  those  points  which  had  no  connection  with  this  controversy. 
On  the  matters  in  dispute,  he  delared  himself  with  less  dis- 
tinctness, and  also  indulged  himself  a  good  deal  in  special 
pleading,  for  the  purpose  of  setting  the  doctrine  of  his  oppo- 
nents in  an  unfavourable  light;  attacking,  though  without 
naming  him,  Jerome  in  particular,  who,  indeed,  by  his  ex- 
aggerations in  controversy,  and  his  arguments,  which  were 
often  spun  out  and  lost  in  mere  play  and  sophistry,  exposed 
many  a  weak  point  to  his  adversaries.!};  Pelagius,  on  this 

*  Liberum  sic  confitemur  arbitrium,  ut  dicamus,  nos  indigere  Dei  sem- 
per auxilio. 

f  Eespecting  his  doctrine  concerning  the  baptism  of  infants  see  below. 
The  fragments  of  this  letter  may  be  found  in  Augustin.  de  gratia  Christi, 
c.  30,  32,  et  33,  and  de  peccato  originali,  c.  17  et  21. 

{  Peiagius  says,  accordingly,  he  abhorred  the  blasphemies  of  those  who 
taught  that  God  had  commanded  men  to  do  impossibilities,  and  that 
God's  commands  could  not  be  fulfilled  by  individuals,  but  only  by  all, 
collectively  and  in  common.  This  remark  is  aimed  against  the  doctrine 
held  alike  by  Augustin  and  Jerome,  that  human  nature,  in  its  present 
state,  is  not  able  to  fulfil  the  divine  law — especially  in  the  form  in  which 
it  had  been  expressed  by  Jerome,  when  he  said,  that  as  at  present  every- 
thing good  among  men  was  in  some  respect  or  other  defective  or  partial, 
so  they  mutually  supplied  each  other's  deficiencies  by  means  of  the  pre- 
dominant virtues  in  individuals'.  See  Hieronym.  1.  I.  adv.  Pelag.  f. 
496-97,  T.  IV.  ed.  Martianay.  Again,  Pelagius  said,  we  condemn  those 
who  affirm  that  the  Son  of  God  was  necessitated  to  utter  what  was  false 
by  the  power  of  the  flesh ;  and  that,  on  account  of  his  assumption  of 
human  nature,  he  could  not  do  all  which  he  willed.  In  one  respect,  so 
far  as  it  regards  the  last  proposition,  this  charge  was  unjust.  Jerome,  for 
instance,  had  asserted — citing  as  his  authority  the  passages  in  Matth. 
xxvi.  39  ;  John  v.  30 — that  Jesus,  in  speaking  as  a  man,  had  not  made 
himself  independent  of  God,  nor  ascribed  to  himself  any  self-sufficiency 
grounded  in  human  nature  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  Pelagians  would 
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occasion  also,  asserted  a  free-will  constantly  standing  in  need  , 
of  the  divine  assistance ;  and  he  charged  his  opponents  with 
maintaining  partly  the  Manichean  doctrine,  that  certain  men 
(those  who  do  not  participate  of  grace)  cannot  avoid  sin,  partly 
the  Jovinian,  that  certain  men  (the  predestinate)  are  by  nature 
incapable  of  sin.  He  himself  taught,  on  the  contrary,  that 
man  is  always  capable  both  of  sinning  and  of  not  sinning. 

The  Roman  bishop,  Innocent,  received  those  letters  from 
the  North- African  church  before  the  letter  and  confession  of 
faith  sent  by  Pelagius  could  reach  him.  Innocent,  as  may  be 
gathered  from  his  letters,  was,  on  the  doctrine  concerning  the 
relation  of  nature  to  grace,  a  decided  opponent  of  the  Pelagian 
system :  it  would  seem,  also,  that  he  penetrated  more  deeply  than 
others  into  the  original  grounds  of  this  whole  matter  of  dispute.* 
Still,  it  cannot  be  inferred,  however,  from  any  declarations 
of  his,  that  he  entirely  agreed  in  his  system  with  Augustin.  On 
the  contrary,  an  intimation  is  given,  that,  inasmuch  as  he  held 
the  communications  of  divine  grace  to  be  dependent  on  the 
worth  of  individuals,  he  accordingly  differed  from  Augustin  in 
an  important  point.f  Yet,  at  all  events,  the  heretical  matter 
in  the  Pelagian  doctrines  first  attracted  his  notice  ;  and  of  any 
difference  between  his  own  views  and  those  of  the  North 

fain  claim  for  themselves  an  independence  and  self-sufficiency,  which 
Christ  himself  had  never  thought  of  assertiug.  But  the  objection  was 
just  with  reference  to  the  first  of  those  propositions;  for,  citing  the 
passage  in  John  vii.  10,  which  Porphyry  had  seized  upon  as  a  ground 
for  accusing  Christ  of  fickleness  of  purpose,  he  said  in  justification  of 
Christ:  Omnia  scandala  ad  carnem  esse  referenda,  which  were  either, 
like  many  of  the  sayings  of  Jerome,  sounding  words  without  any  reason- 
able meaning,  or  must  have  been  intended  to  mean  that  the  weakness  of 
the  sensuous  nature  even  in  Christ  rendered  it  necessary  to  deviate  from 
the  strict  law  of  veracity.  L.  c.  f.  519,  20,  21. 

*  He  perceived  (see  below)  that  this  dispute  was  connected  with  a 
different  way  of  regarding  the  relation  of  God's  providence  to  creation, 
s.  3.  Epistola  ad  Coricil.  Carthag.  Ergo  eris  tibi  in  providendo  prse- 
stantior,  quam  potest  in  eo  esse,  qui  te  ut  esses  effecit?  Et  cui  putas  debere 
quod  vivis,  quomodo  non  putas  illi  debere  quod  quotidianam  ejus  conse- 
quendo  gratiam  taliter  vivis  ? 

f  Innocent,  ep.  ad  Concil.  Carthag.  s.  7.  Of  the  Pelagians :  Quis 
tantus  illorum  pectora  error  obcoecat,  ut  si  ipsi  nullam  Dei  gratiam 
sentiunt,  qula  nee  diyni  sunt  nee  merentur.  To  be  sure,  Augustin  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  explaining  this  according  to  his  own  sense,  by 
simply  supposing  the  diynitas  and  the  mereri  to  be  qualities  depending  on 
the  communication  of  grace. 
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Africans,  he  may,  perhaps,  not  have  been  conscious.  More- 
over, the  North -African  church  had  already  conciliated  his 
favourable  regard  by  appealing  to  his  decision  on  such  a  matter 
of  dispute.  After  having  bestowed  praise,  then,  on  the  North- 
African  bishops,  because,  as  in  duty  bound,  they  had  betaken 
themselves  to  the  church  of  Peter,  to  which  all  the  great  con- 
cerns of  entire  Christendom  should  be  ultimately  referred,  he 
assured  them  of  his  full  acquiescence  in  their  condemnation  of 
the  Pelagian  doctrines. 

But  soon  after,  in  the  year  416,  Innocent  died ;  and  his 
successor  Zosimus  had  already  been  invested  with  the  epis- 
copal dignity,  when  the  letter  of  Pelagius  arrived  at  Rome. 
Zosimus,  in  all  probability,  had  not  the  same  doctrinal  system 
as  his  predecessor.  Perhaps,  as  his  name  might  indicate,  he 
was  of  Oriental  descent ;  and  his  dogmatic  tendency  on  the 
controverted  points  may  have  been  akin  to  that  of  the  East ; 
all  which  seems,  in  fact,  to  be  shown  in  his  first  letter  on  this 
subject  to  the  North-African  church.  Hence  his  sentence 
would  turn  out  to  be  a  very  different  one  from  the  former. 
Neither  were  there  wanting  in  Rome  individuals  who  were 
friendly  to  the  Pelagian  doctrines,  and  who  contributed  to  dis- 
pose his  mind  to  look  upon  them  with  favour.  While  Inno- 
cent was  living,  such  individuals  would,  of  course,  keep  their 
opinions  to  themselves.*  At  present,  they  could  more  openly 
avow  themselves. 

Under  these  more  favourable  circumstances,  Ccelestius  him- 
self appeared  in  Rome.  He  handed  over  to  the  Roman  bishop 
a  confession  of  faith,  which  was  well  suited  doubtless  to  make 
a  favourable  impression  on  one  who  was  not  aware  of  the  more 
profound  connection  and  coherence  of  individual  doctrines 
with  the  whole  system  of  Christian  faith,  and  hence  was  in  no 
condition  to  form  a  correct  judgment  concerning  the  import- 
ance of  the  controverted  points.  He,  too,  first  unfolded  at 
large  the  pure  doctrines  on  matters  which  had  no  connection 
whatever  with  the  dispute,  and  then,  as  before,  sought  to 
reduce  the  disputed  matters  to  mere  questions  of  speculative 
controversy,  such  as  related  to  the  propagation  of  sin,  which 
was  connected  with  the  question  concerning  the  origin  of  souls. 
"  If  some  questions  have  been  started  which  do  not  concern 
the  faith,  and  respecting  which  multitudes  have  differed,  it 
*  Innocentii  eoistola  ad  quiuque  episcopos,  s.  2. 
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had  never  entered  his  thoughts  to  establish  anything,  as  the 
founder  of  a  new  doctrine  ;  but  he  would  very  cheerfully  allow 
himself  to  be  corrected,  where  he  had  erred  as  a  man,  by  the 
judgment  of  the  Roman  bishop."  *  At  the  same  time,  he 
maintained  anew,  that  the  acknowledgment  of  the  necessity  of 
infant  baptism,  which  by  the  rule  of  the  universal  church  must 
be  imparted  for  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  was  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  those  questions,  because  our  Lord  had  resolved  that 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  may  be  bestowed  only  on  the  baptized ; 
and  because  the  powers  of  nature  did  not  suffice  for  this,  it 
must  be  imparted  by  grace.  But,  by  so  doing,  he  meant  in 
nowise  to  approve  the  doctrine  of  a  natural  propagation  of  sin ; 
for  sin,  as  it  consisted  in  a  determination  of  the  will,  could  not 
be  derived  from  nature. f  The  point  of  view  in  which  Coeles- 
tius  placed  this  matter  certainly  appeared  very  clear  in  the 
outset  to  Zosimus ;  for  it  seemed  sufficient  to  him  that  free- 
will and  grace  should  be  equally  maintained,  and  all  the  rest 
pertaining  to  the  relation  of  these  two  to  each  other  seemed  to 
him  to  belong  among  the  idle  questions  of  the  schools.  Cosles- 
tius  had  several  audiences  with  the  Roman  bishop  himself,  and 
always  explained  himself  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  latter.  Add 
to  this,  that  the  two  bishops,  Heros  and  Lazarus,  by  whom  the 
complaints  had  been  brought  against  Pelagius  at  the  council 
of  Diospolis,  were  well  known  to  him  as  turbulent,  mischievous 
men  ;  and  accordingly,  the  whole  affair  would  the  more  readily 
appear  to  him  as  a  mere  ebullition  of  passion,  the  less  he  un- 
derstood of  its  real  nature.  Besides,  Pelagius  had  accom- 
panied his  letter  to  Rome  with  a  letter  from  the  bishop  Praylus 
of  Jerusalem,  by  whom  he  was  completely  justified. 

Accordingly,  Zosimus  wrote  to  the  North- African  bishops  on 
the  affair  of  Pelagius  and  Ccelestius  two  letters,  which  must 
have  struck  these  bishops  with  some  surprise,  expressing,  as 
they  did,  a  judgment  so  entirely  different  from  that  of  his  pre- 
decessor. He  reproaches  them  for  not  having  entered  into  a 
careful  examination  of  this  matter,  and  for  having  so  easily 
given  credit  to  the  charges  of  trifling  and  mischievous  men. 
He  gave  the  most  decided  testimony  to  the  orthodoxy  of  Pela 
gius  and  Coelestius.  Of  Pelagius'  letter  he  said  it  agreed 

*  Praeter  fid  em  quaestiones.  Si  forte  ut  hominibus  quispiam  ignorantise 
error  obrepsit,  vestra  sententia  corrigatur. 

f  See  Augustin.  de  peccato  original!,  c.  5,  6,  et  23. 
VOL.  IV.  Y 
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wholly  with  the  oral  declarations  of  Coelestius.  "  Would  that 
some  one  of  you,"  he  writes  to  the  bishops,  "  had  been  present 
when  the  letter  was  read  !  Plow  rejoiced  and  surprised  were 
all  the  pious  men  who  heard  it !  Scarcely  could  some  refrain 
from  tears  to  find  that  men  so  thoroughly  orthodox*  could  yet 
be  made  objects  of  suspicion.  Was  there  a  single  passage  in 
the  letter  where  grace  or  the  divine  assistance  was  not  men- 
tioned ?"f  It  would  appear,  then,  that  Zosimus,  when  he 
heard  the  words  grace  and  divine  assistance  so  often  repeated, 
had  never  even  thought  of  any  different  determination  of  the 
conceptions  associated  with  those  words ;  and  that  it  seemed 
to  him  in  the  highest  degree  unjust  that  those  who  expressed 
themselves  after  this  manner  should  be  accused  of  denying 
grace.  He  gave  the  North- African  bishops  to  understand  that 
they  had  gone  over  the  limits  which  should  be  assigned  to  the 
doctrines  of  faith,  and  raised  a  controversy  on  questions  which 
had  no  connection  whatever  with  the  faith.  He  had  reminded 
Coslestius,  he  wrote,  and  the  priests  from  various  countries  who 
were  present,  that  such  knotty  and  moot  points,  and  such  foolish 
disputes  had  sprung  from  that  pestilent  contagion  of  an  idle 
curiosity,  then  spreading  on  all  sides,  which  led  each  man  to 
misemploy  his  mind,  and  his  uncontrolled  power  of  speech  in 
affecting  to  know  more  than  holy  scripture  revealed.  He  en- 
treated them,  in  the  name  and  authority  of  the  apostolic  see, 
that  they  would  submit  their  reason  to  the  Bible,  as  it  was  ex- 
plained according  to  the  tradition  of  the  fathers.  In  his  first 
letter,  relating  only  to  Coslestius,  he  decided  that  either  an 
accuser  must  appear  in  person  at  Rome,  within  the  space  of 
two  months,  who  could  show  that  Coelestius  thought  differently 
from  what  he  had  expressed  in  his  own  declarations,  or  that  for 
the  future  no  one  should  presume  to  call  in  question  his  ortho- 
doxy after  such  manifest  proofs  of  it. 

It  may  be  easily  understood  that  a  man  who  could  so  express 
himself  must  have  differed  widely  from  the  doctrines  of  Augus- 
tin,  although  he  did  not  precisely  agree  in  all  respects  with 
the  Pelagian  system,  nor  perhaps  accurately  understand  it ; 
and,  in  fact,  may  not  have  had  any  exact  knowledge  of  doctri- 
nal matters  at  all.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  suppose  that 

*  Tales  etiam  absolutse  fidei. 

•J-  Estne  ullus  locus,  in  quo  Dei  gratia  vel  adjutorium  prsetennissum 
sit? 
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Zosimus  was  one  of  those  Roman  ecclesiastics  who  sought  to 
make  themselves  familiar  only  with  the  liturgical  forms  and 
practical  business  of  the  church,  but  took  no  interest  in  the- 
ological studies  ;  and  in  this  case  it  would  admit  of  being 
readily  explained  how,  without  any  independent  theological 
judgment  of  his  own,  he  was  liable  to  be  governed  by  the  influ- 
ence of  others,  as  at  present  by  the  influence  of  the  Pelagian 
party  existing  in  Rome.* 

The  North-African  bishops,  accustomed  already,  in  less 
important  matters,  to  assert  their  independence  in  opposition  to 
the  arrogant  claims  of  the  Roman  bishops,  to  a  supreme  judicial 
authority,  had  no  inclination  to  sacrifice  a  doctrinal  conviction 
of  so  much  weight  to  themselves  to  the  arbitrary  decision  of  a 
man  in  whom  the  inherited  authority  of  a  successor  of  the 
apostle  Peter  was  to  supply  the  place  of  a  theological  judg- 
ment resting  on  its  own  independent  grounds.  Accordingly, 
they  addressed  to  the  Roman  bishop,  in  the  name  of  a  council 
assembled  at  Carthage,  a  letter,  in  which,  probably  with  all 
professions  of  respect,  they  protested  against  his  decision. f 
They  gave  Zosimus  to  understand  that  he  had  too  easily 
allowed  himself  to  be  deceived  by  the  vague  declarations  of 
Coelestius.  The  decided  language  of  these  bishops,  combined 
with  many  other  powerful  influences  from  without,  had  already 
produced  such  an  effect,  that  Zosimus  began  to  assume  another 
tone,  although  he  was  quite  careful  not  to  recede  in  the  least 
from  his  claims  to  supreme  judicial  authority.  In  a  second 
letter  he  praised,  indeed,  anew  the  decisive  authority  of  the 
apostolic  chair,  and  defended  himself  against  the  reproach  of 
lightness  and  overhaste  in  his  investigations  and  decisions  ;  yet 
he  already  ceases  to  make  further  mention  of  what  he  had  said 
in  his  earlier  letters  in  favour  of  Pelagius  and  of  Coelestius  ; 
and,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  Africans,  he  sus- 
pended the  final  decision  of  the  matter  until  after  further  ex- 
amination. The  North- African  bishops,  however,  were  not  at 

*  See  the  edict  of  the  emperor  Honorius,  hereafter  to  be  cited. 

t  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  this  letter  has  not  reached  us;  and  we  can 
only  surmise  its  contents  from  the  answer  given  to  it  by  Zosimus.  Zosi- 
mus mentions,  in  his  letter,  an  obtestatio  which  the  North- African  bishops 
had  sent  to  Rome.  Many  learned  men  have  supposed,  that  by  this  was 
meant  the  letter  sent  at  an  earlier  period  by  the  bishops  to  Innocent ;  but 
it  is  much  more  probable  that  the  obtestatio  contained  in  the  latter  letter 
of  the  Africans,  which  is  lost,  ought  here  to  be  understood. 

Y  2 
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all  inclined  to  wait  for  a  foreign  decision.  They  anticipated 
this  by  a  decision  on  their  own  part.  At  an  assembly  held  at 
Carthage,  in  year  418,  they  drew  up  nine  canons,  in  which  the 
doctrines  relating  to  the  moral  condition  of  human  nature,  con- 
cerning grace  and  free-will,  and  concerning  baptism,  were 
defined  and  settled  in  a  way  opposed  to  the  system  of  Pelagius. 
In  this  document  were  expressed  the  doctrines  of  the  corrup- 
tion of  human  nature  by  the  sin  of  the  first  man  ;  of  death  as 
the  punishment  of  sin  ;  of  grace  as  an  inward  communication 
of  the  divine  life,  from  which  alone  all  truly  good  actions  could 
spring.  The  fourth  canon  asserts  :  "  Let  him  be  accursed  who 
says  the  grace  of  God,  by  virtue  of  which  we  are  justified 
through  Christ,  refers  merely  to  the  forgiveness  of  past  sins, 
and  not  to  assistance  to  secure  us  against  falling  under  sin  for 
the  future."  V. :  "  Who  teaches  that  this  grace  helps  us  to 
keep  from  sinning,  only  so  far  as  it  opens  our  minds  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  divine  commands,  so  that  we  are  made  acquainted 
with  what  we  must  strive  after,  and  what  we  must  avoid ;  but 
that  it  does  not  bestow  on  us  a  disposition  to  love,  and  a  faculty 
to  practise  such  commands.  For  whereas  the  apostle  says, 
<  Knowledge  puifeth  up,  but  charity  edifieth,'  it  would  be  very 
impious  to  believe  that  we  have  the  grace  of  Christ  in  order  to 
that  which  puifeth  up,  but  not  in  order  to  that  which  edifieth ; 
while,  in  truth,  -both  are  the  gift  of  God,  not  only  that  we 
know  what  we  must  do,  but  also  that  we  love  it  in  order 
to  do  it ;  that  so  where  love  edifieth,  knowledge  may  not  puff 
up."  Furthermore,  in  the  sixth  canon  the  tenet  was  condemned, 
that  grace  merely  renders  more  easy  the  fulfilment  of  that 
which  could  also  be  fulfilled  without  it.  In  opposition  to  this 
view,  it  was  alleged  that  Christ  had  not  said,  "  Without  me  ye 
would  find  it  more  difficult  to  do  anything  ;  but  without  me  ye 
can  do  nothing."  John  xv.  5. 

But  as  the  Roman  bishop  had  so  preponderant  an  influence 
in  the  Western  church,  and  as  his  influence  could  effect  so 
much  even  at  the  imperial  court,  it  became  necessary  for  the 
Africans  to  secure  betimes  their  ground  in  that  quarter,  and 
to  endeavour  to  gain  over  the  supreme  civil  power  against 
Zosimus.  According  to  Augustin's  principles — as  we  have 
already  explained  them  in  the  history  of  the  Donatist  contro- 
versy— no  hesitation  ought  to  be  felt,  but  it  should  rather  be 
considered  a  duty,  to  call  upon  tlie  civil  power  to  repress  un- 
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Christian  errors.  The  connection  of  Augustin  with  the  count 
Valerius  may  doubtless  have  contributed  to  procure  the  inter- 
position of  the  civil  power  in  this  present  case  ;  as,  in  fact, 
Augustin  himself,  in  a  controversial  tract  relating  to  these  mat- 
ters, which  he  dedicated  to  Valerius,  intimates  that  the  latter 
had  deserved  well  of  the  truth  for  his  exertions  in  this  cause.* 

Accordingly,  from  the  year  4 1 8  and  onward,  there  appeared 
several  edicts,  couched  in  a  style  more  theological  than  impe- 
rial, against  Felagius  and  Ccelestius,  and  their  adherents.t 

The  bishop  Zosimus  was  not  decided  enough  in  his  theologi- 
cal views  and  character  to  be  able  to  maintain  his  ground 
against  such  authorities ;  and  besides  this,  he  was,  no  doubt, 
closely  pressed  at  home  by  a  powerful  anti-Pelagian  party, 
which  had  long  maintained  itself  in  the  conflict  with  the  other 
side.  Constantius,  a  man  of  some  rank,  who  had  lei't  the  post 
of  Vicar  of  Rome  (vicarius  urbis),  and  become  a  monk,  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  former  party .J  Codestius  was  now  to  ap- 

*  De  nuptiis  et  concupiscentia,  1.  I.  c.  i.  s.  3.  Profanis  istis  novita- 
tibus,  quibus  hie  disputando  resistimus,  tu  potestate  curando  et  instando 
efficaciter  restitisti.  By  this  Augustiu  drew  upon  himself  from  the  Pela- 
gian Julian  the  deserved  reproach,  that,  as  his  party  could  not  maintain 
their  cause  by  reasons,  they  sought  to  supply  this  defect  by  a  resort  to 
outward  force.  Quam  nihil  habeant,  quod  vi  qua  proteruntur  rationis 
opponant,  ut  alia  eorum  scripta,  ita  hi  testantur  libelli,  qui  directi  ad 
militarem  virum  (quod  etiam  ipse  profiler!  potest)  aliis  magis  negotiis 
quam  literis  occupatum,  impoteutiae  coiitra  nos  precantur  auxilium. 
Augustin,  however,  does  not  deny  that  he  had  applied  to  the  civil  power 
in  aid  of  this  object;  he  only  thought  he  had  no  reason  to  be  ashamed 
for  so  doing.  He  speaks  of  it  with  confidence  and  assurance,  as  if  con- 
scious of  having  done  nothing  but  what  was  right:  "  Nou  impotentiaj 
contra  vos  precamur  auxilium ;  sed  pro  vobis  potius,  ut  ab  ausu  sacrilego 
cohibeamini,  Christian®  potentia?  laudamus  officium." 

f  Two  of  these  edicts,  one  of  them  addressed  to  the  bishop  Aurelius 
of  Carthage,  seem  to  have  been  issued  at  the  request  of  the  North- 
African  bishops.  Moreover,  the  remarks  of  the  Pelagian  Julian  pre- 
suppose that  such  a  law  had  been  enacted  in  answer  to  the  petition  of 
the  North  Africans :  but  he  imagines  he  can  interpret  it  to  the  advantage 
of  his  party;  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  words  of  Augustin,  1.  III.  c. 
Julian  c.  i.  s.  3.  Sane,  ut  dicis,  si  pro  vobis  potius  ab  imperatore  respon- 
sum  est.  But  then,  it  cannot  possibly  be  conceived,  how  Julian  could 
have  given  any  such  interpretation  to  one  of  the  laws  which  has  come 
down  to  us.  It  is  very  probable,  therefore,  that  the  law  intended  is  one 
which  has  not  reached  our  times. 

I  Prosper,  in  his  chronicle,  under  the  twelfth  consulate  of  Honorius. 
says  :  Constautius  servus  Christi  ex  vicario  Koma3  habitans,  et  pro  gratia 
Dei  devotissime  Pelagianis  resistens,  factione  eorundem  multa  peitulit. 
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pear  before  the  Roman  bishop,  and  sustain  a  new  examination ; 
but  he  doubtless  foresaw  the  result,  and  hastily  left  Rome. 
Upon  this  Zosimus  issued  a  circular  letter  (tractoria),  in  which 
he  pronounced  sentence  of  condemnation  on  Ccelestius  and  Pe- 
lagius  ;  adopted  the  decisions  of  the  council  of  Carthage 
against  the  Pelagian  doctrines ;  and  declared  himself  on  the 
doctrines  of  the  corruption  of  human  nature,  of  grace,  and  of 
baptism,  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  North- African 
church.  Not  without  reason  might  the  Pelagians  accuse 
Zosimus  and  the  Roman  clergy,  who  had  before  shown  them- 
selves so  favourable  to  the  cause  of  Pelagius,  of  denying  the 
convictions  they  had  previously  avowed,  no  matter  whether  it 
was  ignorance,  the  force  of  authority,  or  the  fear  of  man, 
which  had  chiefly  contributed  to  produce  this  change.* 

When  thus,  through  the  authority  of  the  Western  emperor 
and  of  a  Roman  bishop  wanting  in  independence,  Pelagianism 
had  been  condemned,  the  circular  letter  of  Zosimus  was  sent 
to  the  whole  church  of  the  West,  and  all  bishops  were  required 
to  subscribe  it,  in  its  condemnation  both  of  the  doctrine,  and 
also  of  the  persons  of  Pelagius  and  Coelestius.  j  Those  bishops 
who  declined  were  to  be  deprived  of  their  places,  and  banished 
from  their  churches;^  a  sentence  which  was  rigorously  exe- 

Julian  says  to  his  opponents  (opus  imperfect.  1.  III.  c.  35),  Cur  tantis 
totam  Italiam  faction!  bus  commovistis  ?  Cur  seditiones  Romae  conductis 
populis  excitastis  ?  And  even  though  this  must  be  considered  as  the 
accusation  of  a  passionate  opponent,  yet  there  must  be  some  truth  lying 
at  the  bottom  here. 

*  Julian  accuses  Zosimus  of  prevarication.  Augustin.  c.  Julian.  Pela- 
gian. 1.  VI.  s.  37.  He  says  of  the  Roman  clergy  :  Eos  jussionis  terrore 
percussos  non  erubuisse  prsevaricationis  crimen  admittere,  ut  contra 
priorem  sententiam  suam,  qua  gestis  catholico  dogmati  adfuerant  (since 
they  were  present  at  that  assembly  held  under  Zosimus,  which  had 
declared  so  favourably  to  the  cause  of  Pelagius  and  Coelestius),  pronun- 
tiarent.  Augustin.  contra  duas  epistolas  Pelagianorum.  1.  II.  s.  5. 

f  Marius  Mercator,  in  his  commomtorium  super  nomine  Coelestii,  says 
of  this  circular:  Per  totum  orbem  missa  subscriptionibus  sanctorum 
patrum  est  roborata. 

I  See  the  letter  of  the  bishop  Aurelius  of  Carthage  to  the  bishops  of 
two  North-African  provinces,  in  which  letter  he  calls  upon  those  who 
had  not  given  their  signatures  at  the  council  of  Carthage,  to  do  it  now, 
so  that  no  room  might  be  left  for  suspicion  against  any  one :  Quo  cum 
in  supradictorum  hsereticorum  damnatione  omnium  vestruin  fuerit 
integra  subscriptio,  nihil  omnino  sit  unde  ullius  vel  dissimulationis  vel 
negligentiae  vel  occultae  forsitan  pravitatis  aliqua  videatur  merito  reman- 
sisse  suspicio. 
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cuted,    particularly  in  Italy,  where  Pelagianism  had  many 
adherents,  and  in  North  Africa. 

Eighteen  bishops  of  Italy  who  met  this  fate  complain,  not 
without  reason,  in  a  letter  composed  by  the  bishop  Julian 
of  Eclanum,  and  addressed  to  the  bishop  Rufus  of  Thessalo- 
nica,  that,  without  the  convocation  of  a  synod,  subscriptions 
were  extorted,  separately  and  individually,  from  the  ignorant 
bishops,  of  whom  there  were  so  many  at  that  time  in  the 
Western  church.*  Several  bishops  in  the  department  of 
Aquileja,  from  whom  their  metropolitan  Augustin,  the  bishop 
of  this  town,  demanded  their  subscriptions,  sent  to  him  a 
covertly  Pelagian  confession  of  faith,-)-  drawn  out  in  detail, 
declaring  that  their  conscience  did  not  allow  them  to  condemn 
Pelagius  and  Ccelestius,  persons  who  were  absent,  and  whom 
they  had  not  heard  in  their  own  defence  ;|  and  they  appealed 
to  a  general  council.  But  many,  who  had  resigned  their 
places  for  the  sake  of  their  convictions,  afterwards  testified 
repentance,  and  were  accordingly  restored  again  to  their  spiri- 
tual charges  ;§  though  the  sincerity  of  their  repentance  may 
well  be  questioned.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bishop  Julian,  of 
Eclanum  in  Apulia,  a  man  whose  scientific  attainments  and 
pious  life  had  acquired  for  him  universal  respect,  distinguished 
himself  by  his  zeal  and  courage  in  standing  up  for  the  defence 
of  what,  he  deemed  to  be  Christian  truth.  In  predominantly 
leaning  to  the  side  of  the  practical  understanding,  .his  intel- 
lectual bent  resembled  that  of  Pelagius  and  Coelestius.  He 
unfolded  their  doctrines  in  the  most  systematic  form.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  more  passionate  man  than  his  predeces- 
sors ;  but  we  should  not  forget  the  oppressed  condition  of  his 
party.  ||  In  spite  of  the  imposing  authority  which  the  supe- 

*  In  tota  penitus  occidente  non  minus  stultum  quam  impium  dogma 
esse  susceptum  et  simplicibus  episcopis  sine  congregatione  synodi  in  locis 
suis  sedentibus  ad  hoc  confirinandum  subscript! onem  extortam.  The 
words  cited  in  Augustin's  letter  of  refutation,  addressed  to  the  Roman 
bishop  Boniface,  contra  duas  epistolas  Pelagianorum,  1.  IV.  s.  20. 

f  To  be  found,  along  with  some  others,  in  the  appendix  to  the  tenth 
volume  of  the  Benedictine  edition  of  Augustin. 

J  Metuimus  in  absentem  et  nobis  inauditorum  capita  dictare  senten 
tiam,  nisi  cum  prsesentes  fuerint  confutati. 

§  Marius  Mercator  commonitorium  super  nomine  Coelestii,  c.  v. 

||  Even  Augustin  esteemed  him  highly  when  a  young  man.  See  his 
ep.  101  to  Julian's  father,  the  Apulian  bishop  Memorius. 
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riority  of  his  intellect  had  procured  for  Augustin  in  the  Wes- 
tern church ;  in  spite  of  the  authority  which  the  bishops  of 
Rome  derived  from  their  outward  position ;  in  spite  of  the 
imperial  verdict  of  condemnation,  Julian,  the  banished  bishop, 
in  various  writings  defended  his  principles  with  a  freedom 
reckless  of  consequences,  and  in  a  spirit  and  style  of  language 
which  would  have  well  befitted  the  leader  of  a  dominant  party. 
By  his  zeal,  his  scientific  gifts,  and  his  exemplary  life,  he  was 
enabled  to  secure  adherents  to  his  principles.  A  person  who 
belonged  to  the  party  of  his  adversaries  reports  that  in  a  time 
of  famine  he  devoted  his  entire  property  to  deeds  of  benevo- 
lence. To  be  sure,  in  the  judgment  of  his  opponents,  there 
could  be  no  honest  intention  in  this  act  of  a  heretic :  it  was 
only  a  means  to  gain  himself  followers.* 

With  deserved  indignation,  showing  the  sentiments  of  a 
noble  mind,  Julian  rebukes  the  cowardice  of  those  of  his  own 
faith  who  supposed,  as  he  expresses  it,  that  true  discretion  con- 
sisted in  purchasing,  by  the  servility  of  a  degenerate  soul,  the 
insecure  repose  of  a  moment.!  He  says  of  them,  that,  in  the 
worldliness  of  their  own  spirit,  they  accused  of  contention  and 
obstinacy  those  who  preferred  to  suffer  any  evil  rather  than 
to  give  up  their  convictions.  Had  there  been  a  frank  and 
manly  bearing  among  the  bishops,  he  thinks  public  opinion 
would  as  certainly  have  declared  against  the  delusion  of  the 
Traductionists,  as  invincible  reason  destroyed  it.  In  order  to 
the  defence  of  truth,  science  and  courage  (scientia  et  fortitude) 
must  be  united ;  neither  is  of  any  avail  without  the  other.  J 

Not  without  reason  might  Julian  complain  of  the  oppressive 
measures  against  the  adherents  of  the  Pelagian  doctrines ;  not 
without  reason  might  he  complain  that  Pelagian  and  Coelestian 
had  been  coined  into  heretical  names  wherewith  to  terrify  the 
ignorant  multitude,  and  that  the  latter  were  constituted  judges 
on  points  which  they  were  not  competent  to  understand. §  He 

*  See  Gennadius  de  V.  I.  c.  45.  That  Julian  acted  as  the  organ  of  a 
party,  is  seen  from  opus  imperfect.  1. 1.  c.  51,  where  he  says,  it  had  been 
entrusted  to  him  by  sanctis  viris  nostri  temporis  confessoribus  (these  of 
course  were  the  confessors  of  Pelagianism)  to  write  against  Augustin. 

f  Nihil  magis  cautis  con  venire  consiliis,  quam  degeneris  animi  famu- 
latu  emere  vel  infidam  momentorum  quietem. 

|  Opus  imperfect,  c.  Julian,  at  the  beginning, 

§  Quod  Coelestianorum  vel  Pelagianorum  nomine  homines  terreamus, 
1.  II.  c.  Julianum,  s.  34.  That  it  was  endeavoured  to  stir  up  against 
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demanded,  on  the  contrary,  that  wise  and  judicious  men  should 
be  chosen  out  of  all  ranks  and  professions,  whether  ecclesias- 
tics or  civilians,  to  investigate  the  question  ;  such  as,  though 
few  in  number,  might  yet  be  distinguished  for  reason,  scientific 
cultivation,  and  freedom  of  spirit.*  He  complained  that  the 
guidance  of  the  church  had  been  wrested  from  reason,  in  order 
that  a  doctrine  which  recommended  itself  to  the  people  might 
have  liberty  to  spread  everywhere  without  check  or  hmdrance.f 
He  objects  to  his  opponents,  that  they  used  every  means  to 
prevent  freedom  of  inquiry,  by  calling  in  the  secular  power ; 
for  they  felt  themselves  obliged  to  resort  to  force,  because  they 
were  deserted  by  reason.t  Augustin,  on  the  other  hand,  pro- 
ceeding on  his  own  principles  of  ecclesiastical  law,  which  we 
have  already  explained,  and  his  idea  of  the  church,  appealed 
to  the  authority  of  the  church,  which  had  already  decided  the 
question,  and  to  the  legitimate  power  of  the  magistracy,  which 
is  bound  to  punish  the  propagators  of  error  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  other  evil-doers.  "  Wouldst  thou  have  no  fear  of  the 
magistracy?"  says  he  to  him,  "  Then  do  what  is  right.  But 
there  is  nothing  right  in  maintaining  a  heretical,  in  opposition 
to  the  apostolic  doctrine.  The  heresy  which  the  bishops  have 
already  condemned  needs  no  longer  to  be  examined,  but  should 
be  checked  by  the  power  of  a  Christian  magistracy. "§  Julian 
constantly  made  his  appeal  to  "  reason,"  which  alone  should 
examine  and  decide  on  all  questions  ;  but  this  reason  assuredly 
had  to  do  only  with  universal  conceptions.  From  mere  reason 
it  was  impossible  to  understand  what  was  meant  by  original 
sin,  the  need  of  redemption,  and  redemption  itself.  The  sub- 
ject-matter of  these  conceptions  could  be  understood  only  from 

them  homines  de  plebeiia  fsece  sellulariorum,  milites,  scholasticos  audi- 
torales,  nautas,  tabernarios,  etc. 

*  Paucitas  quam  ratio,  eruditio  libertasque  sublimat,  c.  Julian.  1.  II. 
s.  36. 

f  Eripiuntur  ecclesia?  gubernacula  rationis,  ut  erecto  cornu  velificet 
dogma  populare,  c.  Julian,  opus  imperfectum,  1.  II.  c.  2. 

J  Quod  omnibus  opibus  negationem  examinis  a  mundi  potestatibus 
comparatis;  intelligitis  enim,  agendum  vobis  vi  esse,  cum  deserimini 
rationis  auxilio.  L.  c.  c.  103. 

§  Vis  non  timere  potestatem?  bonum  fac.  Non  est  autem  bonurn, 
contra  apostolicum  sensum  exserere  et  asserere  hsereticum  sensum. 
Damnata  ergo  hscresis  ab  episcopis  uon  adhuc  examinanda,  sed  coercenda 
est  a  potestatibus  Christiams.  L.  c. 
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the  actual  experience  of  the  soul.  Had  Julian  consistently 
followed  out  his  "  reason,"  he  must  have  gone  a  great  deal 
farther  in  his  negations.  Augustin  could  oppose  to  him  the 
consciousness  of  the  Christian  church,  which  was  not  first 
made  to  be  such  by  this  or  that  bishop,  but  which  was  found 
already  present  by  all  as  the  one  which  existed  from  the  be- 
ginning. And  the  objection  that  the  doctrine  was  a  popular 
one,  and  agreeable  to  the  people,  he  does  not  repel,  but  admits 
the  statement  to  be  true ;  contending  that  it  is  not  so  much 
an  objection  as  a  commendation,  that  the  doctrine  which  re- 
sponds to  the  consciousness  of  the  Christian  church  should  be 
distinctly  marked.  "  Such  a  people,"  says  he,  "  Ambrose 
did  not  make,  but  he  found.  We  admit  our  doctrine  is  a 
doctrine  of  the  people ;  for  we  are  the  people  of  Him  who  was 
for  this  reason  called  Jesus,  because  he  redeemed  his  people 
from  their  sins."*  And  Julian  himself,  on  another  occasion, 
agrees  with  Augustin  in  attaching  importance  to  the  popular 
consciousness,  when  he  appeals  from  the  authority  of  the 
church,  and  from  whftt  appeared  to  him  to  be  an  arbitrary  im- 
position of  doctrinal  subtleties,  to  the  same  consciousness ; 
though  not  indeed  to  the  peculiar  subject-matter  of  the  Chris- 
*ian  consciousness,  but  to  the  foundation  of  the  universal  sense 
of  God  ;  which  itself,  however,  without  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity, could  not  have  been  so  clearly  developed.  He  who 
on  other  occasions  was  so  used  to  refer  to  the  learned  and  to 
the  more  cultivated  minds,  referred  also  to  the  simple,  who, 
being  occupied  with  the  cares  of  business,  had  received  nothing 
from  the  schools,  yet  by  faith  alone  had  sought  to  attain  to  the 
church  of  Christ.  He  advised  them  not  to  allow  themselves 
to  be  disturbed  by  dark  questions ;  but,  while  they  believed 
God  to  be  the  true  Creator  of  men,  to  believe  without  waver- 
ing also,  that  he  is  a  good,  a  true,  and  a  just  being ;  and  while 
they  held  fast  their  conviction  of  this  Trinity,  they  might 
admit  and  approve  everything  which  they  heard  agreeing  with 
this  idea,  while  they  should  let  no  force  of  argument  deprive 
them  of  this,  but  might  repudiate  every  authority  and  every 
party  which  sought  to  convince  them  of  the  contrary. t 

*  Tales  populos  non  fecit,  sed  invenit  Ambrosius ;  fatemur  dogma 
nostrum  esse  populare,  quia  populus  ejus  sumus  qui  propterea  est  appel- 
latus  Jesus,  quia  salvum  fecit  populum  suum  a  peccatis  eorum.  L.c.  c.  2. 

f  Simplices,  qui  aliis  occupati  negotiis  nihil  de  eruditione  ceperant 
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The  principles  of  Pelagianism  rigidly  carried  out,  would 
have  gone  to  the  extreme  of  denying  altogether  man's  need  of 
redemption,  consequently,  of  making  Christ  wholly  super- 
fluous ;  hence,  of  giving  an  entirely  new  shape  to  the  church 
doctrine  concerning  Christ.  Yet,  though  these  principles  were 
not  unfolded* with  this  rigid  consistency,  they  could  not  fail,  if 
but  applied,  so  far  as  they  were  unfolded,  with  a  clear  consci- 
ousness of  their  import  and  with  logical  closeness,  to  beget  a 
theory  of  the  person  of  Christ  of  a  peculiar  stamp,  and  corre- 
sponding to  the  principles  themselves.  This  connection, 
however,  never  betrayed  itself  in  the  way  in  which  Pelagius 
and  Coelestius  were  accustomed  to  present  their  scheme,  for 
only  the  disputed  questions  respecting  the  character  of  man 
were  deemed  of  importance  by  them  ;  on  all  other  points  they 
adopted  the  common  doctrines,  receiving  them  without  altera- 
tion, and  without  examining  how  far  they  harmonized  with 
their  fundamental  positions.  Yet  we  have  seen  already,  in  the 
case  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  how  closely  his  peculiar  views 
of  man,  the  relation  of  which  to  the  (in  many  respects) 
kindred  Pelagian  views  we  shall  consider  more  at  large  here- 
after ;  how  closely  his  doctrine  of  human  freedom  was  connected 
with  his  peculiar  notions  respecting  the  character  and  work  of 
Christ.  A  trace  of  this  connection  we  perceive  in  Julian  of 
Eclanum,  who  objects  to  his  opponents,  that,  if  they  did  not 
suppose  a  human  nature  in  Christ  subjected  to  the  seductions 
of  sense  and  to  temptation,  as  in  other  men,  but  derived  every 
thing  of  a  moral  nature  in  him  only  from  a  natural  necessity, 
they  could  not  suppose  in  him  any  true  human  virtue,  nor 
recognize  him  as  a  moral  example  for  mankind.*  The  same 
connection  also  would  be  very  apparent  in  a  man  who,  near 
the  commencement  of  the  fifth  century,  was  called  a  follower 
of  the  Pelagian  doctrines,  if  indeed  he  was  rightly  so  named. 


sola  tamen  fide  ad  ecclesiam  Christi  pervenire  curarunt,  ne  facile  obscu- 
ris  qusestionibus  terreantur,  sed  credentes,  etc.  Nee  hoc  eis  ulla  vis 
argumentations  evellat,  sed  detestentur  omnem  auctoritatem  atque 
onmem  societatem  contraria  persuadere  nitentem.  C.  Julian,  1.  V. 
B.  4. 

*  Ut  omnis  virtutum  pulchritude  quam  in  se  Christus  expresserat, 
iiidebitis  naturae  ejus  laudibus  vacuata  flaccesceret.  cunctoque  veritatis 
suse  splendore  nudata  sacrum  magisterium  mediatoris  ofteret  irrisui. 
Opus  imperfect.  1.  IV.  c.  50. 
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We  mean  Leporius,  a  monk  and  presbyter  in  the  south  of 
France.* 

Leporius  is  said  to  have  been  condemned  in  his  native 
country  on  account  of  his  Pelagian  tenets,  and  in  consequence 
of  this  to  have  emigrated,  with  several  of  his  followers,  in  426, 
to  North  Africa  ;  but  at  Carthage  he  was  convinced  by  several 
bishops,  chiefly  perhaps  by  Augustin,  that  he  was  in  an  error. 
The  bishops  by  whom  he  had  been  convinced,  commended  him 
to  the  paternal  gentleness  of  their  Gallic  colleagues,  in  a  letter 
accompanying  the  recantation  of  Leporius.  In  this  recantation, 
he  calls  God  to  witness,  that  he  had  supposed  his  error  to  be 
the  truth  ;  that  a  well-meant  zeal,  though  without  knowledge, 
had  deceived  him.  This  introduction  is  suited  to  inspire  con- 
fidence in  the  sincerity  of  his  recantation  ;  but,  from  many 
things  which  he  says  in  this  document,  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  a  man  who,  in  his  earlier  doctrine  concerning  the  person 
of  Christ,  discovers  a  tendency  of  mind  so  near  akin  to  that  of 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  would  now  pass  to  a  mode  of  expres- 
sion so  opposite,  and  pushed  even  to  the  extreme  of  crassness, 
as  exhibits  itself  in  many  passages  of  this  recantation.  But 
perfectly  ignorant  as  we  are  of  what,  in  the  meanwhile,  had 
been  working  within  the  breast  of  this  individual,  we  can 
come  to  no  further  determination  on  this  subject. 

In  the  above-mentioned  recantation,  drawn  up  by  Leporius, 
no  traces  are  to  be  found  of  Pelagian  doctrines ;  but  the  here- 
tical matter  in  his  doctrines  would  seem,  according  to  this,  to 
have  consisted  simply  in  a  view  of  Christ's  person,  agreeing,  in 
all  respects,  with  the  principles  of  the  Antiochian  school.  Like 
Theodore,  he  opposed  the  confounding  of  the  predicates  of  the 
two  natures.  "It  was  not  God  himself  who  was  born  as  man, 
but  a  perfect  man  was  born  with  God."  On  the  other  hand, 
he  now  said,  in  his  recantation  :  "I  believe  thoroughly  that 
God  is  unable  to  do  only  what  he  does  not  will  to  do.  If  God 
willed  to  be  born,  as  he  assuredly  did,  I  firmly  believe  also 
that  he  could  be  born  ;  since  God's  essence  is  subject  to  no 
limitation."  Like  Theodore,  he  had  distinguished  from  each 
other  the  different  senses  in  which  Christ  is  called  the  Son  of 
God  according  to  the  two  natures,  the  proper  Son  of  God 

*  He  is  called  a  Pelagian  by  Cassiau,  de  iucarnatione  Christi,  lib.  I.  c. 
i  ;  and  Gennadius,  de  v.  J.  c.  59. 
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according  to  his  divine,  and  the  adopted  Son  of  God  according 
to  his  human  nature.*  He  likewise  supposed,  as  did  Theodore, 
a  progressive  revelation  of  the  deity,  in  the  human  nature 
associated  with  it,  up  to  the  time  of  Christ's  resurrection. j 
He  conceived  of  Christ,  in  his  temptations  and  sufferings,  as  a 
man  left  to  himself,  so  that  by  his  efforts,  his  obedience,  his 
merits,  his  constancy,  he  achieved  for  himself  that  higher  state 
which  began  with  his  resurrection.^  He  also  maintained  with 
Theodore,  that  omniscience  was  not  to  be  ascribed  to  our  Savi- 
our as  man,  and  that  the  ignorance  which  he  professed  with 
respect  to  the  time  of  the  final  judgment  was  to  be  understood 
in  the  literal  sense. 

If  we  might  believe,  then,  that  account  which  represents 
Leporius  to  have  been  a  Pelagian,  it  might  very  easily  be 
explained  how  he  must  have  evolyed  his  doctrine  concerning 
the  nature  of  Christ  out  of  his  doctrine  concerning  man  ;  but 
the  singularity  in  this  case  would  be,  that  the  bishops  of 
Carthage,  who  looked  upon  the  opposition  to  everything  Pela- 
gian as  so  important,  should  have  required  no  recantation  from 
Leporius  on  these  points.  We  might  from  this  circumstance 
be  led  to  conjecture  that  the  Pelagianism  with  which  he  was 
charged  had  been  imputed  to  him  only  by  inference ;  or  we 
must  suppose  that  two  epochs  are  to  be  assumed  in  the  history 
of  the  progress  of  Leporius  in  forming  his  doctrinal  system, 
which  Cassian  and  Gennadius  have  neglected  to  notice :  the  first, 
when  he  was  a  Pelagian;  next,  when  he  was  induced  to 
subscribe  the  circular  letter  of  Zosimus,  and  no  longer  appeared 
as  so  open  an  advocate  of  Pelagianism.  But  his  Pelagianism, 
which  had  been  merely  suppressed,  had  subsequently  led  him 
to  the  peculiar  doctrines  which  he  maintained  concerning  the 
person  of  Christ,  which  he  supposed  he  might  teach,  without 
infringing  on  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  since,  in  fact, 
previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Nestorian  controversies,  a 
great  deal  on  this  subject  was  still  vague  and  undefined. 

Among  the  zealous  defenders  of  the  Pelagian  doctrines, 
deserves  to  be  particularly  mentioned,  Annianus,  deacon  of  the 

*  Filius  Dei  proprius — et  adoptivus. 

t  As  may  be  gathered  from  the  antithesis  in  the  recantation  :  Nee 
quasi  per  gradus  et  tempera  proficientem  in  Deum,  alterius  status  ante 
resurrectionem,  alterius  post  resurrectionem  fuisse  credamus. 

$  Laborem,  devotionem  meritum,  fidem. 
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church  at  Celeda  (perhaps  in  Italy).*  By  the  decision  of 
Zosimus,  already  mentioned,  he  was  most  probably  obliged  to 
resign  his  spiritual  charge  ;  but  he  continued  to  exert  an  active 
influence  in  favour  of  the  principles  of  the  persecuted  party,  to 
which  he  gloried  in  belonging.f  He  believed  that  he  was 
contending  for  the  cause  of  morality,  which,  by  the  doctrines 
of  the  Traducianists,  was  exposed  to  the  utmost  peril, £ — and 
for  the  cause  of  moral  freedom,  the  recognition  of  which  distin- 
guished Christianity  from  Paganism,  where  sin  was  palliated 
by  charging  it  on  natural  necessity  and  fate.§  Believing  that 
he  found  in  the  prevailingly  moral  interest  evinced  by  Chrysos- 
tom,  in  the  manner  in  which  he  attacked  the  excuses  pleaded  by 
moral  remissness,  in  the  manner  in  which  he  stood  up  in 
defence  of  .free-will  along  with  grace,||  a  great  deal  which, 
being  akin  to  his  own  views,  admitted  also  of  being  opposed  to 
the  principles  of  the  Traducianists  and  the  new  Manicheans,^" 
he  translated  the  homilies  of  Chrysostom  on  the  gospel  of 
Matthew,*'*  and  his  homilies  in  praise  of  the  apostle  Paul,  into 
Latin ;  and  accompanied  these  translations  with  dedications  to 
his  Pelagian  friends,  in  which  he  very  plainly  avowed  his  own 
principles. -f-f 

Various  offshoots  from  the  Pelagian  party  continued  to  pro- 
pagate themselves  in  Italy,  down  to  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century ;  and  the  Roman  bishop,  Leo  the  Great,  had  occasion 
once  more  to  remind  the  bishops,  that  no  ecclesiastic  belonging 
to  the  Pelagian  party,  could  be  re-admitted  to  the  communion 

*  See  Hieronym.  ep.  81  ad  Alypium  et  Augustinum,  where  he  is 
cited  as  a  friend  of  Pelagius,  and  author  of  a  violent  controversial  tract. 

f  In  the  dedication  to  Orontius,  one  of  the  deposed  Pelagian  bishops': 
Inter  has,  quas  pro  fidei  vobiscum  amore  perpetimur  tentationura  pro- 
eel  las. 

|  Per  occasionem  quarundam  nimis  difficilium  quaestionum  eedificationi 
morum  atque  ecclesiasticse  disciplines  satis  insolenter  obstrepitur. 

§  Ingenitae  nobis  a  Deo  libertatis  decus,  cujus  confessio  prsecipuum 
inter  nos  gentilesque  discrimen  est 

||  See  below,  the  development  of  his  system. 

*j[  Non  enirn  est  in  alterutro  (doctrine  concerning  grace  or  free  will) 
aut  mcautus^annimius;  sed  in  utroque  moderatus.  Pro  evangelica  per- 
fectione_nobiscum  pugnare  videtur.  Videtur  non  tarn  praesentes  iiifor- 
masse  discipulos,  quam  nobis  contra  verse  fidei  oppugnationem  auxilia 
praeparasse. 

:*  Only  his  translation  of  eight  homilies  has  come  down  to  our  times, 

ft  See  opp.  Chrysostomi  ed.  Montfaucon.  T.  II.  et  T.  VII. 
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of  the  church  without  a  very  distinct  recantation,  and  without 
expressly  subscribing  all  the  decisions  of  the  church,  in  oppo- 
sition to  its  doctrines.  As  late  as  the  close  of  the  fifth  century, 
an  aged  bishop  named  Seneca  appeared  in  Italy,  who  ventured 
publicly  to  defend  doctrines  akin  to  Pelagianism,  and,  in  fact, 
to  excommunicate  a  presbyter  who  contradicted  them.  It  is 
impossible,  however,  from  the  letter,  written  in  passion,  which 
the  Roman  bishop  Gelasius  issued  against  him,  to  determine 
with  certainty  whether  he  really  stood  in  any  outward  connection 
with  the  Pelagian  party,  or  whether  perhaps,  as  an  unlearned 
man,  and  (if  what  Gelasius  says  is  true)  without  knowing 
anything  about  Pelagius,  while  supposing  himself  to  be  per- 
fectly orthodox,  he  had  been  forced,  in  opposing  the  doctrine 
of  original  sin  in  its  stiffest  form,  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
damnation  of  infants,  so  revolting  to  all  sound  feelings^  to 
hazard  many  assertions  closely  bordering  on  Pelagianism.* 

If  now  we  glance  back  at  the  result  of  these  disputes  in 
the  Western  church,  it  certainly  cannot  be  denied,  that  as  well 
here  as  in  the  doctrinal  controversies  of  the  Oriental  church, 
it  was  no  free  development  of  the  opposite  sides  which  had 
brought  about  that  result ;  but  Pelagianism  had  succumbed  to 
an  outward  force,  which  hindered  it  from  freely  expressing 
itself.  At  the  same  time,  however,  a  great  difference  is  mani- 
fest between  the  cause  of  these  disputes,  and  of  those  in  the 
Oriental  church.  It  was  not  the  shifts  and  intrigues  of  a 
theological  party,  which,  mixing  up  secular  and  spiritual 
interests,  contrived  to  connect  itself  with  the  court ;  but  it 
was  the  superior  intellect  of  an  individual,  actuated  solely  by 
zeal  for  what  he  considered  to  be  sacred  truth,  which,  con- 
trolling the  minds  around  it,  succeeded  by  their  means  to  make 
the  civil  power  subservient  to  his  own  convictions.  And 
although  a  few  men  of  independent  minds  were  obliged  to 
yield  to  force  and  to  numbers,  yet  the  doctrine,  which  in  this 
case  gained  the  victory,  was  not,  as  so  frequently  happened  in 
the  Oriental  church,  a  doctrine  forced  upon  the  natural  deve- 
lopment of  the  church  by  the  secular  power,  and  therefore  to  be 
followed  at  some  subsequent  period  by  a  violent  reaction  ;  but 
that  doctrine  conquered  which  had  on  its  side  the  voice  of  the 

*  See  the  documents  in  the  appendix  to  the  tenth  volume  of  the  Bene- 
dictine edition  of  Augustin. 
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universal  Christian  consciousness,  since  this  declared  itself 
against  the  Pelagian  tendency ;  the  doctrine  conquered  which 
found  a  ready  point  of  union  in  the  whole  life  and  experience 
of  the  church,  as  expressed  in  its  prayers  and  in  all  its  liturgical 
forms.  Hence  also  it  followed,  that  although  Pelagianism  had 
been  conquered,  rather  by  suppression  than  by  free  evolution, 
yet  there  was  no  violent  reaction  on  this  side.  But,  for  this 
very  reason,  the  system  of  Augustin,  as  will  hereafter  appear, 
could  not  so  easily  succeed  in  establishing  its  claims  to  validity 
on  another  side  of  it,  where  this  system  itself  came  in  collision 
with  a  higher  inward  power,  with  a  conviction  hitherto  domi- 
nant in  the  great  majority  of  minds,  and  which  in  fact  struck 
its  roots  in  the  depths  of  the  Christian  life  and  consciousness. 
We  will  then,  in  the  first  place,  before  proceeding  farther 
to  develope  the  history,  bring  more  distinctly  to  view  what  has 
just  been  stated,  by  contemplating  more  nearly  the  inner  rela- 
tion to  each  other  of  the  conflicting  views  which  here  present 
themselves,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  conflict  was  carried 
on  between  them.  And  first,  in  respect  to  the  importance  of 
the  disputed  questions  of  which  we  here  speak,  in  their  bear- 
ing on  the  Christian  system  of  faith  ;  Pelagius,  it  is  true,  and 
especially  Crelestius,*  sought  to  lower  the  importance  of  the 
points  in  dispute,  as  if  all  differences  here  might  be  reduced  to 
mere  diversities  of  speculative  opinion,  which  had  nothing  to 
do  with  faith.  But  to  this  course  they  were  led  by  their  rela- 
tion to  the  dominant  party  in  the  church  ;  since  for  the  present 
their  only  anxiety  was  that  they  might  be  allowed  freely  to 
express  their  own  peculiar  principles,  as  others  were  allowed 
to  express  the  opposite  ones.  For  a  different  course  was  pur- 
sued by  the  ardent  and  untrammelled  bishop  Julian  of  Ecla- 
num,  who,  after  being  spurned  from  the  dominant  church,  had 
no  further  cause  to  seek  after  a  reconciliation  of  differences. 
He  denounces,  t  in  the  strongest  terms,  those  of  his  party  who, 
in  yielding  from  outward  motives  to  the  party  in  power,  con- 
soled themselves  with  the  reflection,^  that  this  dispute  had 

*  See  above,  his  trial  at  Carthage,  and  his  letter  to  the  Roman  bishop. 
•Pp.  309,  310. 

f  Opus  imperfectum  Augustini  contra  Julianum,  1.  V.  c.  ii.  et  seq.  and 
1.  VI.  c.  1. 

J  Ejusraodi  opinionem  hactenus  stipe;-  nostro  fuisse  certamine,  ut  ad 
qusestionem  involutam  magis  quam  ad  summam  spectare  fidei  crederetur. 
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nothing  to  do  with  the  essentials  of  faith,  but  related  merely 
to  obscure  questions  in  which  faith  was  but  slightly  concerned. 
He  maintained,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  highest  object  of 
Christian  faith  itself,  the  doctrine  concerning  God,  was  essen- 
tially concerned  here ;  for  the  Traducianists*  and  the  Catholics 
did  not  agree  even  in  their  doctrine  concerning  God.  The 
God  of  the  Traducianists  was  not  the  God  of  the  gospel ;  for 
since  they  taught  that  human  nature  is,  from  the  birth  upwards, 
tainted  with  sin,  and  since  they  declared  concupiscence  itself 
to  be  sin,  they  denied  either  that  God  is  the  creator  of  man's 
nature,  and  made  Satan  its  author,  and  consequently  fell  into 
Manicheism,  or  they  made  God  himself  to  be  the  author  of 
sin ;  and  in  teaching  that  God  was  a  being  who  punished  un- 
avoidable sin,  and  who  arbitrarily  assigned  the  destinies  of  woe 
or  of  bliss,  they  impinged  upon  his  moral  attributes  of  holiness 
and  justice.  On  the  other  side,  Augustin  did  not  concede  to 
Ccelestius,  that  this  dispute  was  so  unimportant  in  its  bearing 
on  doctrines ;  for  as  the  acknowledgment  of  the  doctrine  of  a 
Redeemer  and  a  redemption,  in  which  consisted  the  essence  of 
Christianity,  presupposed  the  acknowledgment  of  a  need  of 
redemption,  hence  this  doctrine  was  closely  connected  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  corruption  of  man's  nature,  and  accordingly 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  first  sin  and  its  consequences ;  and  the 
former  fundamental  doctrine,  without  this  presupposition,  lost 
its  significance.  On  the  contrast,  therefore,  between  Adam 
and  Christ,  rested  the  essence  of  Christianity.!  Among  the 
Pelagians,  accordingly,  the  predominant  polemical  interest 
was  the  interest  in  behalf  of  the  universal  idea  of  a  religious 
moral  sense,  in  a  form,  however,  in  which  it  could  not  have 
developed  itself  without  Christianity;  while,  with  Augustin, 
the  predominant  interest  was  in  behalf  of  that  which  consti- 
tutes the  more  peculiar  essence  of  the  Christian  consciousness. 
As,  in  this  controversy,  several  matters,  standing  closely 
connected  together  in  the  Christian  system  of  faith,  were 
brought  into  the  discussion,  the  question  now  forces  itself 

*  As  he  denominated  the  defenders  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin, 
accusing  them  of  maintaining  that  sin  was  propagated  by  generation,  the 
propagatio  peccati  per  traducem. 

f  In  causa  duorum  hominum,  quorum  per  unum  venumdati  sumus 
sub  peccato,  per  alterum  redimimur  a  peccatis.  proprie  fides  Christiana 
consistit.  Augustin.  de  peccoto  original!,  s.  28. 

VOL.  IV.  Z 
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upon  us,  whether  perhaps  all  the  individual  differences  which 
here  presented  themselves  to  view  might  not  be  reduced  to  one 
fundamental  difference  in  the  mode  of  religious  apprehension, 
from  which,  as  the  original  source,  all  the  others  proceeded. 
But  if,  in  examining  doctrinal  controversies  generally,  Mre 
should  ourselves  distinguish  what  is  set  forth  with  clear  con- 
sciousness by  the  contending  parties  as  the  fundamental  point 
of  difference,  and  the  still  more  general  and  more  recondite 
opposition,  to  which  this  fundamental  difference  admits  of 
being  reduced,  though  the  contending  parties,  who  have  not 
traced  the  opposition  to  its  ultimate  grounds,  are  not  conscious 
of  any  such  thing — it  is  of  the  more  importance  to  make  a 
distinction  in  the  present  case — because  the  convictions  of 
those  who  defended  the  Pelagian  doctrines  had  grown  out  of  a 
practical  interest,  while  they  stood  on  the  common  ground  of 
a  system  which  had  been  handed  down  to  them,  and  against 
which  they  had  no  intention  whatever  to  contend.  Further- 
more, we  must  distinguish  what  is  original  and  what  derived 
in  the  generic  development  out  of  the  life  within,  out  of  the 
Christian  consciousness,  and  what  stands  in  the  same  relation 
of  original  and  derived  in  the  speculative  conceptions  of  the 
understanding. 

If  we  are  contented  to  receive  as  true  what  was  constantly 
expressed  with  clear  consciousness  by  both  the  parties  them- 
selves, it  must  seem  that  the  dispute  properly  started  from  the 
different  modes  of  contemplating  human  nature  in  its  present 
condition,  or  more  particularly,  from  different  notions  with 
regard  to  the  relation  in  which  the  moral  condition  of  the  later 
race  stands  to  the  sin  of  the  first  man  ;  for  everything  else  that 
came  into  the  discussion,  the  different  notions  respecting  "man's 
need  of  help,  respecting  the  nature  of  the  redemption,  respect- 
ing the  work  of  Christ  and  the  operation  of  Christianity, 
respecting  the  object  and  the  effects  of  baptism, — all  this  was 
closely  connected  with  the  fundamental  difference  above  men- 
tioned. Augustin,  in  fact,  was  continually  falling  back  upon 
the  position,  that  man  found  himself  in  a  state  of  corruption  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  this  was  the  point  to  which  the  denial 
of  the  Pelagians  particularly  referred.  Moreover,  in  the 
development  of  the  religious  consciousness,  this  will  constitute 
the  most  original  and  the  most  important  difference  of  all, 
namely,  m  what  relation  man  places  himself  to  God  and 
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Christ,  whether  in  the  relation  of  one  who  needs  help  and 
redemption,  or  not;  and  in  what  degree  of  strength  this  con- 
sciousness manifests  itself. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  we  meet  with  many  disputed 
points  which  do  not  admit  of  being  thus  traced  back  to  this 
fundamental  difference.  On  the  contrary,  differences  of  the 
two  systems  in  individual  points  are  to  be  met  with,  from 
which  that  very  disputed  point  itself  which  was  prominently 
set  forth  by  the  disputants  as  the  most  universal  of  all,  admits 
of  being  derived. 

Accordingly,  we  find  here,  in  the  first  place,  a  different 
mode  of  apprehending  one  conception,  of  great  importance  on 
account  of  its  bearing  on  the  system  of  religion  and  morals, 
which  did  not  proceed  from  the  different  modes  of  apprehend- 
ing the  present  state  of  human  nature,  but  rather  lay  at  the 
foundation  of  these  different  views  themselves.  We  mean  the 
different  ways  of  apprehending  the  doctrine  concerning  the 
freedom  of  the  human  will.  In  the  Pelagian  system,  moral 
freedom  is  apprehended  as  a  freedom  of  choice ;  as  the  faculty 
of  deciding  at  each  moment  alike  between  good  and  evil ;  of 
choosing  one  of  the  two  for  its  determinations.  This  is  the 
fruitful  root  which,  according  to  the  different  bent  of  the  will, 
produces  good  or  evil.*  On  the  other  hand,  Augustin  says, 
such  an  indifference,  such  an  equipendency  between  evil,  and 
good,  from  whence  man  is  able  at  each  moment  alike  to  de- 
cide in  favour  of  the  one  or  the  other,  f  is  a  thing  utterly 
inconceivable.  Man  is  already  determined  within  himself  by 
his  disposition,  before  he  proceeds  to  act.  Evil  and  good  can- 
not spring  from  the  same  root.  The  good  tree  cannot  bring 
forth  evil  fruit,  nor  the  evil  tree  good  fruit.  The  root  from 
which  all  good  proceeds  is  love  to  God  ;  the  root  of  all  evil  is 

*  The  words  of  Pelagius  in  the  first  book  of  his  work  de  libero  ar- 
bitrio :  Habernus  possibilitatem  utriusque  partis  a  Deo  insitam,  velut 
quandam,  ut  ita  dicam,  radicem  fructiferam,  qua?  ex  voluntate  hominis 
diversa  gignat,  et  quse  possit  ad  proprii  cultoris  arbitrium  vel  nitere 
flore  virtutum  vel  sentibus  horrere  vitiorum.  Augustin.  de  gratia 
Christi  contra  Pelagium  et  Coalestium,  s.  19.  With  this,  Julian  agrees 
in  several  passages  cited  by  Augustin.  Opus  imperfectum,  1.  V.  et  VI. 

f  As  Augustin  aptly  describes  it  in  his  work  against  Julian :  Libra 
tua,  quam  conaris  ex  utraque  parte  per  scqualia  momenta  suspendere,  ut 
voluntas  quantum  est  ad  malum,  tantum  etiam  sit  ad  bonum  libera. 
Opus  imperfectum,  c.  Julian.  1.  III.  c.  117. 

z2 
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love  to  self.  According  as  man  is  predominantly  actuated  by 
love  to  God,  or  love  to  himself,  he  brings  to  pass  that  which 
is  good  or  that  which  is  evil.*  That  definition  of  free-will,  he 
maintains,  cannot  apply  to  God,  nor  to  holy  beings  |  It,  in 
fact,  presupposes  a  corruption  of  the  moral  powers,  and  loses 
its  applicability  the  more  in  proportion  as  man  advances  far- 
ther in  moral  development,  in  proportion  as  he  approaches  to 
true  freedom.  At  the  highest  point  of  moral  advancement, 
freedom  and  necessity  meet  together ; J  the  rational  being  acts 
with  freedom,  in  determining  himself  according  to  the  inward 
law  of  his  moral  nature.  Since  evil  is  that  which  is  at  vari- 
ance with  the  original  essence  of  the  rational  creature— that 
which  is  not  grounded  in  nature,  but  which  contradicts  nature  ; 
it  follows  that  that  which,  in  the  Pelagian  definition,  is  re- 
garded as  the  characteristic  mark  of  moral  freedom,  already 
presupposes  a  corruption  of  the  moral  nature,  as  sin  exercises 
over  it  a  power  of  attraction  which  it  ous^ht  not  to  exercise. 

With  this  difference  was  connected  still  other  important  dif- 
ferences. Proceeding  on  the  above-stated  more  ideal  and 
material§  conception  of  freedom,  Augustin  must  believe  that 
he  found  in  the  actual  appearance  of  human  nature  an  oppo- 
sition to  the  freedom  which  was  so  apprehended,  inasmuch  as 
this  true  conception  of  freedom  is  in  this  case  nowhere  appli- 
cable. Man  uniformly  finds  himself  in  a  state  contradicting 
this  freedom,  in  a  condition  of  bondage  to  sin.  Thus  this 
determinate  conception  of  freedom  leads  Augustin  to  the  pre- 
supposition of  a  corruption  of  human  nature,  and  of  an  original 
moral  condition  which  preceded  it ;  and  cohering  also  with 
this  is  the  thought,  that,  when  once  this  original  freedom  had 
been  disturbed  by  the  first  freely  chosen  aberration  from  the 
law  of  the  original  nature,  a  state  of  bondage  followed  after 
the  state  of  freedom.  As  human  nature,  evolving  itself  in 
conformity  with  its  condition  by  nature,  surrendering  itself  to 
the  godlike,  becomes  continually  more  confirmed  and  estab- 
lished in  true  freedom  ;  so,  in  surrendering  itself  to  sin,  it 

*  Comp.  Augustin.  1.  c.  de  gratia  Christi.  AHud  est  caritas,  radix 
boiiorum,  aliud  cupiditas,  radix  ixialorum ;  tantumque  inter  se  differunt, 
quantum  virtus  et  vitium. 

f  C.  Julian,  imperfect.  1.  VI.  c.  10. 

J  The  beata  necessitas  boni,  as  opposed  to  the  misera  necessitas  mail. 

§  As  distinguished  from  "  formal." 
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becomes  continually  more  involved  in  the  bondage  of  sin,  to 
which  Augustin  frequently  applies  the  words  of  Christ :  "  He 
who  commits  sin  is  the  servant  of  sin."  Evil  is  its  own  punish- 
ment, as  goodness  is  its  own  reward.  On  the  other  hand, 
Pelagius  and  his  adherents  found  no  cause,  inasmuch  as  they 
proceeded  on  that  more  formal  and  empirical  conception  of 
freedom,  to  suppose  any  corruption  of  the  moral  nature,  and 
any  different  original  condition  of  it.  With  the  essence  of 
freedom,  the  possibility  of  evil  as  well  as  of  good  is  for  tnem, 
in  and  of  itself,  already  supposed.  This  possibility  belongs  to 
the  essence  of  human  nature,  and  is  hence  something  inalien- 
able. The  question,  Whence  comes  sin  ?  is  therefore  not  to 
be  entertained.  That  man  who,  having  it  at  each  moment  in 
his  power  to  choose  the  good  as  well  as  the  evil,  chooses  the 
evil,  has  no  other  cause  for  this  than  his  momentary  self-deter- 
mination, else  he  would  not  be  free.  When,  therefore,  even 
the  Pelagians  were  constrained  by  an  outward  authority  to 
adopt  the  opinion  of  an  original  moral  state,  of  a  first  man  and 
of  a  first  sin  as  a  fact,  yet  it  is  clear  that  this  opinion  could 
stand  in  no  inner  connection  with  their  anthropological  system 
as  a  whole ;  that  they,  on  the  contrary,  remained  indifferent 
to  it ;  for,  according  to  their  presupposition  of  moral  freedom, 
apprehended  as  above  described,  the  moral  condition  of  human 
nature  could  suffer  no  essential  change :  the  same  faculty  of 
choice  between  good  and  evil  continued  still  to  exist. 

In  connection  with  this  stands  another  doctrinal  conclusion. 
Pelagius  places  human  nature,  furnished  by  God  as  its  creator 
with  the  moral  faculty,  in  the  middle,  between  good  and  evil; 
but  Augustin  considers  human  nature  either  as  existing  in 
its  original  state,  in  communion  with  the  original  source  of 
goodness,  freely  serving  it  as  its  natural  organ,  or  estranged 
from  the  higher  power  of  goodness,  whose  organ  human  nature 
was  destined  to  be,  and  enslaved  by  the  foreign  power  of  evil. 
The  moral  faculties  of  man  point,  according  to  Augustin,  to 
the  original  fountain  of  good,  from  which  alone  all  goodness 
can  flow — to  God,  communion  with  whom  is  the  supreme 
good  of  beings  endowed  with  reason,  and  without  whose  com- 
munion nothing  exists  but  evil.  The  following  antithesis, 
therefore,  presents  itself:  Life  in  communion  with  God,  the 
divine  life,  the  supremacy  of  goodness,  nature  subordinated  to 
grace  ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  estrangement  from  God  by  a 
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bent  of  will  fallen  from  the  supreme  good,  self-love,  sin.  The 
Pelagian  idea  of  freedom,  on  the  contrary,  admits  of  no  such 
divine  principle  of  life,  transforming  and  ennobling  man's 
nature,  nor  of  any  systematically  grounded  opposition  between 
nature  and  grace.  God  has  provided  human  nature  with  all 
the  capacities  and  powers  requisite  to  the  fulfilment  of  its 
destination,  and  so  also  with  moral  powers  for  the  practical  ex- 
ercise of  all  goodness.  This  unchangeable  faculty  is  the  work 
of  God  alone.  It  belongs  only  to  man  that  he  should  by  his 
will  apply  these  powers  bestowed  on  him  by  his  Creator,  and 
thereby  become  what  God  has  destined  him  to  be.  The 
ability  is  from  God ;  the  act  of  willing  and  being  from  man.* 
But  Augustin  does  not  suppose,  like  Pelagius,  that  man, 
after  having  been  once  endowed  by  the  Creator  with  reason 
and  free-will,  the  capacities  for  the  knowledge  and  practical 
exercise  of  goodness,  was  then  wholly  left  to  himself  in  the 
application  of  them ;  but  he  supposes  man  also,  in  this  latter 
respect,  to  be  still  in  absolute  and  constant  dependence  on 
God  as  the  sole  original  source  of  all  being,  all  truth  and 
goodness.  The  capacities  of  the  rational  creature  are  not  any- 
thing complete  and  self-sufficient  by  themselves,  but  only  or- 
gans to  receive,  to  appropriate,  and  to  reveal  what  is  communi- 
cated to  them  by  fellowship  with  that  absolute  source  of  truth 
and  goodness.  Just  as  the  eye  stands  in  a  certain  co-relation 
to  the  sun,  so  reason  stands  in  co-relation  to  God.f  By  this 
principle  he  was  necessarily  led  to  conceive  that  all  rational 
beings,  and  not  man  alone,  are  dependent  on  grace  (gratia, 
the  inward  revelation  and  communication  of  God,  the  commu- 
nity of  the  divine  life),  in  order  to  the  attainment  of  their 
destined  end.  And  it  follows  from  this  that,  according  to 
Augustin,  this  dependence  does  not  first  proceed  from  the 
vitiation  of  man's  moral  nature,  but  was  originally  implanted 

*  Pelagius,  quoted  by  Augustin  de  gratia  Christi,  c.  iv.  Primum 
illud,  id  esse  posse,  ad  Deurn  proprie  pertinet,  qui  illud  creaturse  suse  con^ 
tulit ;  duo  vero  reliqua,  hoc  est  velle  et  esse,  ad  hominem  referenda 
sunt,  quia  de  arbitrii  fonte  descendunt. 

f  e.  g.  Augustin's  words  :  Sicut  corporis  oculus  non  adjuvatur  a  luce, 
ut  ab  eadem  luce  clausus  aversusque  discedat,  ut  autem  videat,  adjuvatur 
ab  ea,  neque  hoc  omnino,  nisi  ilia  adjuverit,  potest :  ita  Deus,  qui  lux 
est  hominis  interioris,  adjuvat  nostrse  mentis  obtutum,  ut  non  secundum 
nostram  sed  secundum  ejus  justitiam  boni  aliquid  operemur.  De  peccato- 
rum  meritis  et  remissione,  1.  II.  s.  5. 
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in  this,  in  like  manner  as  in  the  nature  of  all  the  rational  crea- 
tures of  God.  God  is  the  absolute  spirit,  whose  will  is  law — 
without  whose  fellowship,  without  whose  support  and  assistance, 
MO  creaturely  spirit,  whether  angel  or  man,  can  persevere  in 
goodness,  in  the  sound  and  healthful  development  of  his  essen- 
tial being,  which  is  akin  to  the  divine.  Had  not  such  support 
and  aid  been  bestowed  on  the  angels,  and  on  the  first  man,  their 
apostacy  from  God  would  have  involved  no  guilt.  They 
would  have  wanted  the  requisite  means  for  persevering  in  the 
original  state.*  It  was  first  to  be  made  manifest,  in  the  de- 
velopment of  rational  creatures,  what  the  free-will  was  capable 
of  doing  by  itself;  in  order  that,  if  it  should  show  itself  worthy 
of  such  a  reward,  the  higher  power  of  grace  might  supervene 
to  ennoble  rational  creatures,  and  conduct  them  onward  to  their 
perfection.  Thus  the  angels,  forasmuch  as  they  remained 
faithful  by  their  free-will  to  the  divine  grace,  attained  to  that 
higher  measure  of  grace,  by  virtue  of  which  they  were  made 
secure  against  ever  falling' — to  the  immutability  of  the  divine 
life — to  that  fullness  of  love  which  admits  no  intrusion  of  the 
selfish  principle.  To  the  same  dignity  the  first  man  would 
also  have  attained,  had  he  fulfilled  that  condition,  and  remained 
true  to  God  by  the  bent  of  his  free-will,  j 

Thus  we  arrive  here  at  a  difference  which  is  not  to  be 
traced  to  different  notions  respecting  the  present  condition  of 
human  nature,  but  which  precedes  it ;  although  this  difference 
was  made  more  prominent  by  the  more  speculative  and  syste- 
matic mind  of  Augustin  than  it  was  by  the  Pelagians,  who 

*  Si  hoc  adjutorium  vel  angelo  vel  homini,  cum  primum  facti  sunt, 
defuisset,  quoniam  non  tails  natura  facta  erat,  ut  sine  divino  adjutorio 
posset  manere  si  vellet,  non  utique  sua  culpa  cecedissent,  adjutorium 
quippe  defuisset,  sine  quo  manere  non  possent.  Augustin.  de  corruptione 
et  gratia,  s.  32. 

t  Deum  sic  ordinasse  angelorum  et  hominum  vituam,  ut  in  ea  prius 
ostenderet,  quid  posset  eorum  liberum  arbitrium,  deinde  quid  posset 
suse  gratia;  beneficium.  The  end  which  the  good  angels  attained  by  the 
persevering  bent  of  their  will— donee  istam  summse  beatitudinis  plenitu- 
dinem  tanquam  prsemium  ipsius  permansionis  acciperent,  id  est,  ut 
magna  per  Spiritum  Sanctum  data  abundantia  caritatis  Dei,  cadere 
ulterius  onmino  non  possent,  et  hoc  de  se  certissime  nossent.  And  of 
the  first  man :  In  quo  statu  recto  et  sine  vitio,  si  per  ipsum  liberum 
arbitrium  manere  voluisset,  profecto  sine  ullo  11,01  tis  et  infelicitatis  ex- 
perimento  acciperet  illam  merito  hujus  permai)sionis  beatitudinis  pleni- 
tudinem.  L.  c.  s.  27,  28. 
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did  not  lay  so  deep  the  foundations  of  their  theory  ;  a  different 
view  of  man's  relation  to  God  in  the  original  state  itself,  inas- 
much as  man,  even  in  this  state,  was  dependant  on  God's  grace, 
which  he  could  appropriate  with  his  own  free-will,  and  through 
which  alone  he  could  fulfil  all  goodness.*  The  different  way 
in  which  the  present  state  of  human  nature  was  regarded,  origi- 
nated in  a  different  mode  of  apprehending  the  relation  of  the 
rational  creature  to  God  ;  of  the  natural  to  the  supernatural. 
While  the  rigid  prosecution  of  the  Pelagian  principles  to  their 
consequences  left  no  foothold  whatever  for  the  recognition  of 
anything  supernatural ;  in  the  system  of  Augustin,  on  the 
contrary,  the  point  of  union  for  the  supernatural  element  is 
given  from  the  outset.  According  to  his  conception,  such  is 
the  nature  of  the  rational  spirit,  that  it  can  find  nowhere,  but 
in  surrendering  itself  to  a  supernatural,  godlike  element,  its 
true  life,  the  realization  of  its  destiny.  And  his  views  in  this 
respect  correspond  to  that  which  was  expressed  by  the  older 
church-teachers  concerning  the  relation  of  the  image  of  God 
to  likeness  with  God.  Now  from  these  views,  as  its  foundation, 
resulted  the  doctrine  of  Augustin,  that  since  man,  by  his  free- 
will, became  estranged  from  God,  the  original  fountain  of 
all  good,  this  free-will,  left  to  itself,  was  now  only  active  to 
sin ;  and  that  he  needed  a  new  supervenient  grace,  in  order  to 
be  brought  back  to  goodness ;  so  that  it  was  at  this  point  the 
question  arose  which  came  into  discussion  in  the  dispute  between 
the  two  parties. 

But  we  may  reduce  this  difference  again  still  farther  back 
to  a  difference  in  the  mode  of  apprehending  the  relation  of  the 
creation  to  the  Creator,  although  this  difference  did  not  actually 
come  into  discussion  in  the  controversy.  Pelagianism  was  based 
on  the  view  that  when  God  had  once  created  the  world,  and  pro- 
vided it  with  all  the  powers  requisite  for  its  preservation  and  de- 
velopment, he  permitted  it  to  go  on  with  the  powers  bestowed 
on  it,  and  according  to  the  laws  implanted  in  it ;  so  that  the  con- 
tinuous operation  of  the  divine  agency  was  with  reference  only 
to  the  preservation  of  thejpowers  and  capacities,  but  not  to  any 

*  Augustin.  de  corruptione  et  gratia,  s.  31.  Habuit  primus  homo 
gratiam,  in  qua  si  permanere  vellet,  nunquam  malus  esset,  et  sine  qua 
etiam  cum  libero  arbitrio  bonus  esse  non  posset.  Liberum  arbitrium  ad 
malum  sufficit ;  ad  bonum  autem  parum  est,  nisi  adjuvetur  ab  omnipo- 
tent! bouo. 
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concursus  in  order  to  their  development  and  exercise.  Augus- 
tin,  on  the  other  hand,  conceives  God's  agency  of  preservation 
as  a  continual  creation,  and  the  life  and  activity  of  the  crea- 
tures, collectively  and  individually,  as  depending  on  the  al- 
mighty and  omnipresent  agency  of  God,  and  conditioned  there- 
on ;  standing  in  absolute  dependence  upon  it  at  each  moment.* 
Although  this  difference  was  not  generally  brought  to  notice 
and  dwelt  upon  in  this  controversy,  yet  Jerome  perceived  that 
the  whole  matter  was  to  be  reduced  to  this,  and  he  laid  it  as 
a  charge  against  the  Pelagians  that  they  denied  the  absolute 
dependence  of  the  creature  on  the  Creator ;  that  they  placed 
man  on  a  level  with  God  by  this  independence,  which  they 
attributed  to  him  in  reference  to  his  actions ;  and  opposed  to 
them  the  words  of  Christ  in  John  v.  17,  respecting  God's 
agency  in  the  creation,  which  is  never  at  rest,  but  always  put- 
ting forth. \  And,  in  a  certain  sense,  it  may  unquestionably 
be  affirmed,  that  not  only  in  its  development  under  the  form 
of  conceptions,  this  difference  is  the  most  original  one,  but 
that  we  have  also  presented  here  the  most  original  fundamental 

*  e.  <?.,  Augustin's  words:  Deus,  cujus  occulta  potentia  cuncta  pene- 
trans  incontaminabili  prsesentia  facit  esse  quicquid  aliquo  modo  est,  in 
quantumcunque  est,  quia  nisi  faciente  illo  non  tale  vel  tale  esset ;  sed 
prorsus  esse  non  posset.  De  civitate  Dei,  1.  XIII.  c.  26. 

f  Hieronymus  in  epistola  ad  Ctesiphontem.  Istiusmodi  homines  per 
liberum  arbitrium  non  homines  proprise  voluntatis  sed  Dei  potentise, 
factos  se  esse  jactitant,  qui  nullius  ope  indigent.  Sciamus  nos  nihil 
esse  nisi  quod  donavit,  in  uobis  ipse  servaverit.  Joh.  v.  17.  Non  mihi 
sufficit,  quod  semel  donavit,  nisi  semper  donaverit.  Audite,  quseso, 
audite  sacrilegum  (now  if  the  succeeding  clause  were  really  said  of  the 
Pelagians,  it  would  follow,  that  even  the  Pelagians  themselves  had 
brought  this  disputed  point  more  clearly  to  consciousness) :  Si  voluero 
curvare  digitum,  movere  manum,  sedere,  stare,  etc. ;  semper  mihi 
auxilhim  Dei  necessarium  erit  ?  This  antithesis  is  also  distinctly  set 
forth  by  Orosius :  Non  in  solo  natural!  bono  generaliter  universis  unam 
gratiam  tributam ;  sed  speciatim  quotidie  per  tempora,  per  dies  per  mo- 
menta, per  atomas  et  cunctis  et  singulis  ministrari.  Dicit  enim  scriptura, 
"  qui  facit  solem  suum  oriri  super  bonos  et  males."  At  tu  forte  re- 
spondes  :  "  Ordinem  suum  composita  bene  natura  custodit ;  ac  per  hoc  Deus 
elementariis  semel  cursibus  constit utis,  facit  inde  qucejacit.  Quid  ergo  de 
ilia  sententiae  parte,  quae  sequitur,  opinaris  ?  Dat  pluviam  super  justos 
et  injustos."  Utique  qui  dat  cum  vult  dat,  et  ubi  vult  dat,  vel  dispen- 
sando  dispositam  constitutionem,  vel  effundendo  propriam  largitatem. — 
See  Orosii  apologia  de  arbitrii  libertate,  ed.  Havercamp.  p.  607.  Com- 
pare also  the  language  of  the  Roman  bishop  Innocent,  cited  above, 
p.  319. 
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difference,  as  it  respects  the  position  of  the  religious  conscious- 
ness ;  for  the  shape  which  the  religious  consciousness  takes  in 
relation  to  God  as  Redeemer,  certainly  presupposes  the  shape 
which  the  same  consciousness  takes  in  relation  to  God  as 
Creator.  The  general  consciousness  of  absolute  dependence 
on  God  is  the  most  original  of  all,  and  the  whole  diversity  of 
religious  life  depends  ultimately  on  the  fact  how  that  con- 
sciousness has  unfolded  and  shaped  itself. 

This  difference  in  fundamental  ideas,  if  it  was  expressed  and 
applied  with  clear  consciousness,  must  have  had  for  its  conse- 
quence an  important  difference  in  the  views  entertained  respect- 
ing the  progress  of  humanity,  and  respecting  the  nature  of 
revelation  and  redemption  ;  but  it  was  very  far  from  being  the 
case,  that  Pelagius,  Ccelestius,  or  Julian,  were  distinctly  and 
fully  conscious  to  themselves  of  the  principles  lying  at  the 
basis  of  their  tenets,  and  of  all  the  consequences  which  flowed 
from  them.  They  came  to  their  principles,  not  by  impartial 
reflection,  proceeding  solely  from  a  scientific  interest,  on  the 
principles  of  the  system  of  faith,  but  by  a  polemic  interest  in 
behalf  of  practical  Christianity ;  and  they  applied  these  prin- 
ciples only  to  just  the  extent  which  this  interest  called  for,  as 
the  following  history  will  more  fully  show. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  follows  that  the  views  enter- 
tained by  Augustin  and  by  the  Pelagians  respecting  the  state 
of  the  first  man,  the  character  of  the  first  sin  and  its  conse- 
quences, must  have  widely  differed  from  each  other,  although 
both  parties  professed  to  derive  their  views  from  the  same 
source  of  information— the  narrative  in  Genesis  ;  and,  more- 
over, both  parties  agreed  with  each  other  in  their  principles  of 
interpretation,  and  in  the  mode  of  applying  these  principles, 
and  more  particularly  in  the  literal  method  of  exposition.  Such 
an  opposition  as  is  supposed  in  the  system  of  Augustin,  between 
the  original  nature  of  the  first  man  while  as  yet  disturbed  by 
no  moral  schism,  and  the  nature  of  Ids  posterity  involved  in 
this  schism,  could  not  appear  in  the  Pelagian  system  ;  for,  ac- 
cording to  the  latter,  human  nature  has,  in  fact,  in  its  spiritual 
and  moral  capacities,  ever  continued  to  be  the  same.  All 
men  find  themselves,  till  they  have  personally  sinned,  in  the 
same  innocence  in  which  Adam  lived  before  the  first  trans- 
gression. The  Pelagians,  like  the  older,  particularly  the 
Oriental  church-teachers,  with  whom  they,  in  fact,  more  espe- 
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cially  coincided,  compare  the  state  of  the  first  man  with  that 
of  an  innocent,  inexperienced  child ;  only  with  this  difference, 
that,  as  a  thing  necessary  in  order  to  his  preservation,  his 
spiritual  and  corporeal  powers  were  already  unfolded  to  a 
certain  extent.  From  this,  the  Pelagian  Julian  would  also 
explain  the  first  transgression,  and  —  as  the  interest  of  his 
system  required,  in  order  to  be  able  to  represent  the  supposi- 
tion of  such  mischievous  consequences  of  it  to  entire  humanity 
as  the  more  untenable — would  make  it  to  appear  an  altogether 
trivial  matter,  the  disobedience  of  a  thoughtless  child,  easily 
exposed  to  be  carried  away  by  the  allurements  of  sense.  God 
gave  the  first  man  a  command,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
him  to  a  consciousness  of  his  moral  capacities  and  of  his  free- 
dom. This  command  was  a  simple  one,  as  the  powers  of  the 
infantile  age  demanded  :  he  required  of  him  a  proof  of  child- 
like obedience.*  But  inexperienced  and  thoughtless,  as  he  had 
not  yet  learned  to  fear,  nor  seen  any  example  of  virtue,!  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  enticed  by  the  agreeable  aspect  of  the 
forbidden  fruit,  and  to  be  determined  by  the  persuasion  of  the 
woman.  This  excitement  of  concupiscence  was,  in  itself  con- 
sidered, nothing  wrong :  it  belongs  to  man's  sensuous  nature, 
which  he  has  in  common  with  the  brutes,  and  it  moreover  pro- 
ceeds from  the  Creator  himself.J  It  was  only  the  act  of 
allowing  the  will  to  be  led  wrong,  and,  in  compliance  with  the 
solicitations  of  sense,  transgressing  the  divine  command,  which 
is  to  be  called  sin.  Augustin,  on  the  other  hand,  conceived 
that  there  was  this  great  difference  between  the  state  of  the 
first  man  and  all  that  followed  him,  that  he  lived  in  undis- 
turbed communion  with  God,  for  which  he  was  destined  ;  that, 
by  this  circumstance,  all  the  powers  of  his  nature  were  en- 
hanced :  the  higher  and  the  lower  working  together  in  perfect 
harmony.  The  human  body  was  not,  it  is  true,  as  yet  equal 
to  the  glorified  body  which  we  are  to  receive  after  the  resur- 
rection ;  but,  inasmuch  as  no  schism  as  yet  existed  in  human 
nature,  it  was,  without  resistance,  the  subservient  organ  of  the 
soul,  governed  and  directed  by  the  Spirit  of  God ;  and  man, 
if  he  had  remained  true  to  the  divine  will,  would  have  passed 


*  Interdictu  unius  pomuli  testimonium  devotionis  expetitur. 
f  Kudis,  imperituSj  incautus,  sine  experimento  timoris,  sine  exemplo 
justitise.  J  Contr.  Julian,  opus  imperfect.  IV.  38. 
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immediately,  without  the  violent  transition  of  death,  to  a  higher 
unchangeable,  and  imperishable  existence.  Thus,  according  to 
the  views  of  Augustin,  the  importance  of  the  first  transgres- 
sion did  not  lie  in  the  outward  character  of  the  act,  in  itself 
considered,  nor  in  the  kind  of  object  to  which  it  referred.  Au- 
gustin, as  a  moral  teacher,  generally  possessed  this  great  merit, 
as  we  have  already  remarked  on  other  occasions,  that  he  took 
his  stand  against  the  quantitative  estimation  which  contradicts 
the  true  standard  of  morality,  and  gave  prominence  rather  to 
the  essential  thing  of  the  disposition.  The  magnitude  of  the 
guilt  consisted  precisely  in  this,  that  man,  when  he  was  not  as 
yet  living  in  the  moral  bondage  under  which  his  posterity  suf- 
fer, transgressed  with  free-will  the  law  of  God.  The  explana- 
tion of  the  fact  from  the  solicitations  of  sense,  Augustin  could 
not  admit.  Such  a  temptation  implied  already  the  inward 
corruption  ;  such  a  conflict  between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit 
could  not  arise  in  that  seat  of  peace.  The  will  of  man  subor- 
dinated to  the  divine  will,  kept  even  the  senses  in  obedience, 
as  organs  subservient  to  the  soul.  It  was  only  after  man,  by 
the  inward  act,  by  the  opposition  of  self-love,  of  self-will 
against  the  divine  will,  had  fallen  from  the  latter — and  so,  in 
consequence  of  this,  the  cause  of  all  other  discord  had  made 
its  appearance —  that  the  seductions  of  sense  could  lead  him 
astray  to  transgression  of  the  divine  law.*  Hence  it  was  that 
the  discord  now  extended  itself  into  all  parts  of  human  nature: 
hence  all  physical  and  moral  evils,  and  death  as  the  punish- 
ment of  sin.  All  this  was  transmitted  from  the  first  man  to 
his  posterity.  As,  in  the  first  man,  the  love  of  self,  which 
appeared  in  opposition  to  the  divine  will,  is  the  source  and 
principle  of  all  sin,  so  is  it  also  in  the  case  of  the  whole  race. 
First  from  this  proceeds  concupiscence,  striving  contrary  to 
the  law  of  reason  ;  and  on  account  of  this  conflict,  which  the 
Pelagians  regarded  as  something  inseparable  from  the  human 
organism,  and  therefore,  in  itself  considered,  excusable,  Au- 
gustin called  it  sinful.  It  was  not  sense,  in  itself  considered, 
but  the  power  which  sensuous  desires,  of  whatever  kind,  exer- 
cised over  the  spirit  of  man,  destined  for  a  higher  kind  of  life, 
the  conflict  between  the  sensual  and  the  spiritual,  which  ap- 

*  In  paradise  ab  ammo  coepit  elatio,  et  ad  prseceptum  transgrediendum 
inde  consensio.     Augustin.  c.  Julian.  1.  V.  s.  17. 
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peared  to  him  to  be  a  consequence  of  that  original  schism,  and 
as  something-  sinful — it  was  this  that  he  understood  under  the 
term  "  concupiscence."  *  But  his  elevated  mind,  longing  after 
the  free  life  of  the  spirit,  was  also  inclined  to  see  in  every  sen- 
sual desire  affecting  the  man,  in  so  far  as  it  re-acted  upon  the 
soul,  disturbing  and  checking  it  in  its  pure  spiritual  life,  a 
mark  of  that  self-procured  bondage,  j  As  Augustin  started 
from  the  ideal  of  a  reason  ruling  over  sense,  and  in  everything 
that  stood  opposed  to  this  natural  supremacy,  beheld  a  mani- 
festation and  a  result  of  that  internal  schism,  it  was  accord- 
ingly an  unjust  charge  laid  against  him  by  the  Pelagians, 
when  they  accused  him  of  holding,  like  a  Manrchean,  that  the 
flesh  and  its  affections  are  sinful  in  themselves,  and  proceed 
from  an  evil  principle.  To  Julian,  who  derived  the  power  of 
the  sinful  desires  from  nature,  which  man  had  in  common  with 
the  brutes,  Augustin  replied,  that  man,  in  the  following  re- 
spect, could  not  be  compared  with  the  brutes :  in  the  case  of 
the  latter,  there  could  be  no  conflict  between  the  flesh  and  spirit ; 
but  man  was  bound  to  govern  his  sensuous  nature  by  the  spirit. 
That,  through  the  power  of  his  sensuous  impulses  not  depen- 
dent on  his  reasonable  will,  he  had  come  to  be  on  a  level  witli 
the  brutes,  is  the  very  consequence  of  that  first  schism  between 
the  human  and  the  divine  wilLJ 

But  now  Augustin  supposed,  not  only  that  this  bondage 
under  the  principle  of  sin,  by  which  sin  is  its  own  punishment, 
was  transmitted  by  the  progenitor  of  the  human  race  to  his 
posterity ;  but  also  that  the  first  transgression,  as  an  act,  was 
to  be  imputed  to  the  whole  human  race, — that  the  guilt  and 
the  penalty  §  were  propagated  from  one  to  all.  This  partici- 
pation of  all  in  Adam's  transgression,  Augustin  made  clear  to 
his  own  mind  in  this  way :  Adam  was  the  representative  of 

*  Not  the  sentiendi  vivacitas,  but  the  libido  sentiendi,  quae  nos  ad 
sentiendum,  sive  consentientes  mente  sive  repugnantes,  appetitu  carnalis 
voluptatis  impellit,  c.  Julian.  1.  IV.  s.  66. 

f  Quis  autem  mente  sobrius  non  mallet,  si  fieri  posset,  sine  ulla  mor- 
daci  voluptate  carnali,  rel  arida  sumere  alimenta,  vel  humida,  sicut  sumi- 
mus  hsec  ae'ria  ? 

J  Fatere  secundum  Christianam  fidem,  etiam  istam  esse  hominis 
poenani,  quod  comparatus  est  pecoribus  insensatis  et  similis  factus  est  iis. 
Carnis  corcupiscentis  homini  est  poena,  non  bestise,  in  qua  mmquam  caro 
adversus  spiritum  concupiscit.  Opus  imperfect,  c.  Julian.  IV.  38. 

$  Propagatio  reatus  et  poenoc. 
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the  whole  race,  and  bore  in  himself  the  entire  human  nature 
and  kind  in  the  germ,  since  it  was  from  him  it  unfolded  it- 
self.* And  this  theory  would  easily  blend  with  Augustin's 
speculative  form  of  thought,  as  he  had  appropriated  to  himself 
the  Platonico- Aristotelian  Realism  in  the  doctrine  of  general 
conceptions,  and  conceived  of  general  conceptions  as  the  ori- 
ginal types  of  the  kind  realized  in  individual  things.  Further- 
more, his  slight  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  language,  and 
his  habit  of  reading  the  holy  scriptures  in  the  Latin  transla- 
tion, led  him  to  find  a  confirmation  of  his  theory  in  a  falsely 
translated  passage  of  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  v.  12.|  It 
may  indeed  be  a  question,  whether,  even  if  he  had  had  access 
to  the  New  Testament  in  the  original  language,  his  doctrinal 
prejudices  would  not  have  deprived  him  of  the  sense  to  discern 
the  simple  meaning  of  that  passage.  But,  at  all  events,  the 
influence  of  Augustin's  peculiar  philosophical  form  of  thought, 
as  well  as  the  influence  of  his  narrow  principles  of  exegesis,  on 
the  formation  of  this  doctrine,  should  not  be  rated  too  high ; 
for  his  whole  mode  of  apprehending  the  matter  had  a  still 
deeper  ground  in  his  Christian  consciousness. 

Pelagius  and  his  followers,  on  the  other  hand,  denied  all 
those  physical  and  moral  consequences  of  the  transgression  of 
the  first  man  on  the  entire  race,  which  had  been  asserted  by 
Augustin.  The  imputation  of  another's  guilt  conflicts  with 
the  justice  of  God ;  the  propagation  of  guilt  conflicts  with  the 
idea  of  sin  and  of  free-  will ;  sin  is  not  a  thing  of  nature,  but  only 
self-determination  of  the  free-will ;  hence  it  cannot  be  trans- 
mitted from  one  to  another.  "  Even  the  individual,"  says 
Julian,  "  cannot,  by  means  of  a  simple  transgression,  suffer  a 
change  in  his  moral  nature;  he  retains  the  same  freedom  of 
the  will.  The  past  sin  no  longer  injured  the  first  man,  when  he 
had  repented  of  it ;  how,  then,  was  it  possible  that  the  entire 
human  nature  should  be  corrupted  thereby  ?"  The  proposition 
of  Augustin,  that  sin  punished  itself  by  moral  bondage,  that 
sinfulness  was  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  fountain  of  other 
sins  and  the  penalty  of  sin,  this  proposition  was  so  far  from 

*  e.g.  de  peccatorum  mentis  et  remissione,  1.  III.  c.  7.  In  Adam  orrmes 
tune  peccaverunt,  quando  in  ejus  natura,  ilia  insita  vi,  qua  eos  gignere 
poterat,  adhuc  omnes  illi  unus  fuerunt. 

f  The  phrase,  in  quo  omnes  peccaverunt,  where  he  refers  the  in  quo 
to  Adam. 
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being  intelligible  to  Julian,  that  he  looked  upon  it  as  blas- 
phemy— as  if  God  punished  sin  by  plunging  men  into  still 
other  sins.*  The  Pelagians  would  only  admit  that  Adam  had 
injured  his  posterity  by  his  example;  and  in  this  way  they 
explained  all  those  passages  in  the  New  Testament  which 
speak  of  a  connection  between  the  first  transgression  and  the 
sins  of  the  entire  race,  j  But,  as  it  regards  physical  evils  and 
death,  Pelagius  and  his  followers,  especially  Julian,  who  ex- 
plained and  unfolded  this  view,  endeavoured  to  show,  that  all 
this  had  from  the  beginning  been  implanted  by  the  Creator  in 
the  essence  of  man's  physical  organization,  and  that,  by  the 
destination  and  historic  development  of  human  nature,  it  .could 
not  be  otherwise.  Pelagius  understood  those  passages  in  the 
epistle  to  the  Romans  which  speak  of  death  ar.  the  punishment 
of  sin,  as  referring  to  spiritual  death. I 

The  question  concerning  the  propagation  of  a  sinful  nature 
would  easily  connect  itself  with  the  question  which  had  been 

*  See  c.  Julian,  op.  imperfect.  IV.  c.  5.  The  deep  passage  in  Eom.  i. 
28,  concerning  the  action  and  reaction  of  moral  and  intellectual  blind- 
ness, which  Augustin  had  adduced  in  proof  of  his  proposition,  this  pas- 
sage Julian  -was  so  little  prepared  to  understand,  that  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  explain  away  the  whole  depth  of  the  thought  by  the  supposition  of 
a  hyperbolical  metonymy.  To  express  his  abhorrence  of  such  sins,  the 
apostle  had  said,  as  it  were  :  Non  tarn  reos  quam  damnatos  sibi  tales 
videri.  Yet  Augustin  was  enabled  to  show  Julian,  that  the  latter  him- 
self had  been  obliged  to  say  something  similar  to  the  thought,  which  in 
another  form  he  found  so  revolting,  quoting  the  words  of  Julian  :  Jus- 
tissime  enim  sibi  bonus  homo  et  malus  committitur,  ut  et  bonus  se  fruatur 
et  malus  se  ipsi  patiatur.  C.  Julian.  1.  V.  s.  35. 

f  It  had  been  easy  for  Julian  to  refute  Augustin's  explanation  of  the 
l<p'  M,  and  to  show  that  it  should  be  understood  in  the  sense  of  propter 
quod ;  but  it  had  been  equally  easy  for  Augustin  to  expose  the  idleness 
of  that  explanation  of  the  whole  sense,  by  which  it  was  made  to  refer 
simply  to  the  example  given  by  Adam.  C.  Julian.  1.  VI.  s.  75.  The 
apostle — Julian  supposed — mentioned  Adam  alone,  and  not  Adam  and 
Eve  together,  though  both  had  sinned,  on  purpose  that  men  might  have 
their  minds  directed  solely  to  the  effect  of  a  given  example,  and  not  to  a 
propagation  of  sin  by  generation.  C.  Julian,  op.  imperfect.  II.  56. 

I  On  Rom.  v.  12,  Pelagius  says:  Nunc  apostolus  mortem  animas  sig- 
nificat,  quia  A.dam  prgevaricans  mortuus  est,  sicut  et  propheta  dicit: 
Anima  quse  peccat,  ipsa  morietur.  Transivit  enim  et  in  omnes  homines, 
qui  naturalem  legem  prsevaricati  sunt.  How  important  he  considered  it, 
that  the  matter  should  be  so  understood,  appears  from  a  remark  on  Rom. 
viii.  12 :  Manifesto  nunc  ostendit,  quia  non  de  communi  et  naturali 
morte  superius  fecerit  mentionem. 
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so  much  discussed  since  the  times  of  Tertullian  and  Origen, 
respecting  the  origin  and  propagation  of  souls.  We  have  seen 
already  how  Coslestius  availed  himself  of  this  connection  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  both  the  questions  from  the  whole 
province  of  matters  pertaining  to  the  interest  of  faith  and  of 
church  doctrine,  and  to  place  them  in  the  category  of  subjects 
where  a  difference  of  opinion  might  exist  without  infringing 
on  the  unity  of  faith.  On  the  other  hand,  Augustin  sought, 
in  this  case,  to  separate  that  which  was  important  as  doctrine, 
that  which  was  securely  grounded  in  the  teachings  of  sacred 
scripture  and  in  the  connected  system  of  Christian  truth,  from 
that  which  was  rather  matter  of  speculation,  and  on  which 
scripture  gives  no  certain  decision.  He  was  not  to  be  moved 
from  the  conviction  that  sin  and  guilt  had  spread  from  the  first 
man  to  all,  and  he  was  equally  sure  that  every  scheme  which 
conflicted  with  this  presupposition  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
false.  But  yet  he  did  not  venture  to  decide,  whether  Crea- 
tionism  or  Traducianism  was  to  be  adopted  as  the  true  theory ; 
although  he  was  well  aware  what  advantages  the  latter  theory 
would  give  to  his  own  system,  and  although  this  same  theory, 
since  the  time  of  Tertullian,  had  by  many  in  the  Western 
church  been  combined  with  the  doctrine  of  the  propagation  of 
a  sinful  nature.  Probably  he  was  deterred,  by  the  apprehen- 
sion lest  he  might  fall  with  Tertullian  into  sensuous  represen- 
tations of  the  nature  of  the  soul,  from  deciding  in  favour  of  a 
theory  which  in  other  respects  must  have  been  so  inviting  to 
him.  On  the  other  hand,  he  doubtless  perceived  also  the  diffi- 
culties which  Creationism  left  unexplained  in  his  system  of 
faith.  The  reason  which  Jerome  advanced  in  favour  of  this 
view,  drawn  from  the  never-resting  but  continually  operating 
creative  agency  of  God,  according  to  John  v.  17,*  appeared 
to  him 'to  be  no  sufficient  evidence;  for  he  could  allege,  on 
the  contrary,  that,  in  the  case  of  all  propagation  in  nature, 
the  continual  creative  agency  of  God  was,  in  like  manner,  pre- 
supposed, f  Sacred  scripture  appeared  to  him  to  furnish  a 
certain  warrant  for  no  particular  scheme  whatever ;  and  ac- 
cordingly he  ended  with  confessing  his  ignorance — a  confession 

*  See  Hieronymus  contra  errores  Joannis  Hierosolomytani,  vol.  IV. 
ed.  Martiany,  f.  310. 

f  De  anuna  et  ejus  origine,  1. 1.  s.  2G.  Ipse  quippe  Deus  dat,  fctiamsi 
de  propagine  dat. 
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which,  to  a  man  of  his  speculative  intellect,  must  assuredly  be 
an  instance  of  great  self-denial.  "  Where  scripture  gives  no 
certain  testimony,"  he  argued,  u  human  presumption  must 
beware  ho\v  it  decides  either  in  favour  of  one  side  or  the  other. 
If  it  were  necessary  for  man's  salvation  to  know  anything  on 
these  points,  the  scripture  would  be  more  explicit  on  them."* 
Although  the  Pelagians  denied  that  there  was  any  such 
thing  as  hereditary  corruption  of  human  nature,  yet  they  agreed 
with  Augustin  in  recognizing  the  maxim  of  experience,  that 
sin  in  humanity  continually  acquired  greater  dominion  ;  they 
adopted  the  opinion  of  a  progressive  deterioration  of  mankind, 
and  upon  this  they  argued  the  necessity  of  counteracting  in- 
fluences by  the  various  revelations  of  God,  and  the  various 
means  of  grace  which  God  had  employed.  This  deterioration 
they  explained,  as  in  the  case  of  humanity  at  large,  so  in  the 
case  of  individual  men,  from  the  force  of  bad  customs,  by 
means  of  which  evil  had  become  a  second  nature,  f  Yet,  at 
the  same  time,  since  human  nature  comes  into  the  world  in  its 
original  purity,  and  no  foreign  principle  dwells  within  it ;  this 
phenomenon,  of  which  experience  testifies,  is  nothing  but  an 
accident.  There  may  be  exceptions  from  this  general  rule : 
persons,  who  by  developing  the  powers  of  their  moral  nature 
by  virtue  of  their  free-will,  have  lived  to  the  end  in  perfect 
holiness.  In  his  public  declarations  (see  above),  Pelagius, 

*  De  peccatorum  remissione,  1.  II.  s.  59.  A  young  man  in  Mauritania 
Csesariensis,  Vinceutius  Victor,  was  displeased  with  this  confession  of 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  so  eminent  a  church-teacher  as  Augustin.  He 
wrote  against  him  a  work,  in  which,  professing  with  his  limited  under- 
standing to  comprehend  everything,  he  uttered  many  absurd  and  obscure 
things ;  and  he  had  the  boldness  to  apply  to  Augustin  the  words  of  Ps. 
xlviii.  13,  according  to  the  Vulgate  :  Homo  in  honore  positus  non  intel- 
lexit;  eomparatus  est  pecoribus  insensatis  et  similis  factus  est  illis. 
Augustin  says  to  him,  in  the  work  which  he  composed  in  refutation  of 
this  production,  de  anima  et  ejus  origine  (1.  I.  s.  26) :  Istam  autem  non 
ego  vicissim,  quasi  rependens  maledicturn  pro  maledicto,  pecoribus  com- 
pare :  sed  tanquam  filium  moneo,  ut  quod  nescit  se  nescire  fateatur,  neque 
id  quod  nondum  didicit,  docere  moliatur. 

f  Epistola  ad  Demetriadem,  c.  8.  Longa  consuetude  vitiorum,  qua? 
nos  infecit  a  parvo  paulatimque,  per  multos  corrupit  annos,  et  ita  postea 
obligates  sibi  et  addictos  tenet,  ut  vim  quodammodo  videatur  habere 
naturae.  Accordingly,  they  explained  the  passage  concerning  the  law  in 
the  members  (Horn,  vii.)  as  referring  to  this  influence  of  bad  habits. 
See  the  words  of  Pelagius,  in  Augustin.  de  gratia  Christi,  s.  43,  and  of 
Julian,  in  the  opus  imperfectum,  1.  I.  c.  67. 
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it  is  true,  would  never  express  himself  distinctly  on  this  point ; 
but,  in  his  commentary  on  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  he  says, 
remarking  on  the  passage  in  v.  12,  the  word  "  all"  is  to  be 
understood  here  as  referring  only  to  those  who  had  sinned  like 
Adam,  and  not  to  such  as  Abel,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  :  the  apostle 
says  all,  because,  compared  with  the  multitude  of  sinners,  the 
few  righteous  amount  to  nothing.  In  his  work  on  the  free- 
will, he  cited  many  examples  of  men  and  women  from  the 
Bible ;  and,  availing  himself  of  the  already  predominant  super- 
stitious veneration  of  Mary,  he  argued  from  her  example,  who 
was  to  be  denominated  sinless,  that  she  must  have  been  per- 
fectly righteous.*  In  other  times  he  thought,  when  the  num- 
ber of  mankind  was  already  large,  it  would  doubtless  have  been 
impossible  to  enumerate  the  sins  of  every  individual ;  and  we 
should  not  be  authorized  therefore  to  infer  their  non-existence 
from  their  not  being  mentioned.  But  the  case  was  different 
with  the  first  beginning  of  the  human  race,  when  there  were 
but  four  individuals  in  existence :  and  then  the  book  of  Genesis 
mentions  the  sins  of  three  among  the  four ;  but  none  of  the 
fourth,  namely,  Abel.  Hence  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  was 
without  sin.  By  this  conclusion  we  should  abide,  and  not 
assert  what  is  not  asserted  in  the  sacred  scriptures,  f  A  way 
of  reasoning  quite  characteristic  of  Pelagius  ! 

True,  according  to  what  has  been  above  remarked,  the  fun  - 
damental  principles  of  Pelagianism  would  necessarily  lead  to 
the  theory  of  a  complete  development  of  humanity  in  harmony 
with  nature  within  the  sphere  of  its  laws,  and  to  a  denial  of  all 
interposition  on  the  part  of  God  ;  but  Pelagius  and  his  friends 
ever  remained  strangers  to  this  further  extension  of  their  prin- 

*  Augustin.  de  natura  et  gratia  contra  Pelagium,  s.  42.  Quam  dicit 
sine  peccato  confiteri  uecesse  esse  pietati.  As,  however,  he  could  not 
prove,  from  any  declaration  of  scripture,  that  those  whom  he  named  were 
to  be  represented  as  saints,  he  had  recourse  to  the  singular  argument : 
De  illis,  quorum  justiliae  meminit  (scriptura  sacra)  et  peccatorum  sine 
dubio  meminisset,  si  qua  eos  peccasse  sensisset. 

+  Certe  primo  in  tempore  quatuor  tantum  homines  fuisse  referuntur  : 
peccavit  Eva,  scriptura  hoc  prodidit;  Adam  quoque  deliquit,  eadem 
scriptura  nontacuit :  sed  et  Cain  peccasse,  ipsa  seque  scriptura  testata  est; 
quorum  non  modo  peccata,  verurn  etiam  peccatorum  iridicat  qualitatem. 
Quod  si  et  Abel  peccasset,  et  hoc  sine  dubio  scriptura  dixisset ;  sed  noa 
dixit,  ergo  nee  ille  peccavit,  quin  etiam  justum  ostendit.  Credamus 
igitur  quod  legimus,  et  quod  non  legimus,  nefas  credamus  adstruere. 
Le  natura  et  gratia,  s.  44. 
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ciples.  Although  the  doctrine  of  God's  supernatural  commu- 
nications had  no  such  place  in  the  Pelagian  system  as  it  had  in 
the  system  of  Augustin,  by  reason  of  the  doctrines  systematically 
unfolded  by  Augustin  respecting  the  relation  of  the  creature  to 
the  Creator,  and  respecting  man's  corruption  ;  yet,  even  in  the 
Pelagian  system,  that  doctrine  found  a  point  of  attachment 
in  the  recognition  of  a  moral  degeneracy  of  human  nature  in 
general,  and  in  its  idea,  and  of  the  truth  that  human  nature,  as 
a  thing  created,  could  and  should  arrive  at  a  degree  of  com- 
pleteness and  perfection  beyond  the  measure  of  the  capacities 
originally  implanted  in  it  by  the  Creator,  by  free  manifes- 
tations of  the  divine  love.  True,  the  Pelagians  made  no  such 
distinction,  and  no  such  opposition,  between  nature  and  grace 
as  Augustin  did;  and  inasmuch  as  they  did  not  hesitate  to 
apply  the  latter  term  to  designate  all  communications  of  the 
love  of  God,  they  moreover  sometimes  embraced  together, 
under  the  general  conception  of  "  grace,"  all  the  moral  and 
spiritual  powers  which  God  has  conferred  on  human  nature  ; 
but  they  did  not,  on  this  account,  by  any  means  deny  that 
there  were  supernatural  communications  of  the  love  of  God, 
through  which  there  had  been  bestowed  on  man's  nature  what 
it  never  could  have  attained  by  means  of  the  powers  communi- 
cated to  it  by  creation ;  and  they  applied  the  term  "  grace  " 
to  both,  as  well  to  God's  gifts  embraced  under  that  connec- 
tion, as  to  those  that  went  beyond  it.  Thus  they  applied  the 
notion  grace  to  all  the  revelations  of  God  in  the  Old  and  in 
the  New  Testament ;  in  the  law,  and  in  the  gospel.  Some- 
times, too,  they  referred  it  solely  to  that  which  has  been 
bestowed  on  mankind  by  Christ ;  as  when  Pelagius  said  that 
the  power  of  free-will  is  in  all — Christians,  Jews,  and  Pagans ; 
but  that  in  Christians  alone  it  is  upheld  by  grace.*  They 
suppose,  in  reference  to  the  above-mentioned  counteracting 
influences  of  the  divine  means  of  salvation  against  the  moral 
degeneracy  of  mankind,  different  stages  of  righteousness  :  first, 
the  knowledge  of  God  from  reason,  and  the  law  of  right  living, 
as  it  was  written,  not  in  letters,  but  on  the  heart — the  stage  of 
righteousness  according  to  nature  (justitia  ex  natura)  ;  next, 
the  revelation  of  the  positive  law,  designed  to  rekindle  again 

*  In  omnibus  est  liberum  arbitrium  sequaliter  per  naturam ;  sed  in 
soils  Christianis  juvatur  a  gratia.     Augustin.  de  gratia  Christi,  s.  33. 
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the  law  of  nature,  which  had  been  darkened  by  corruption — 
righteousness  under  the  law  (justitia  sub  lege).  But  when 
the  custom  of  sin  became  predominant,  and  the  law  was  inade- 
quate to  remove  the  evil,  then  came  Christ  himself,  to  heal  the 
malady  now  become  as  it  were  desperate ;  and  that,  not  by 
means  of  his  disciples  alone,  but  by  his  own  intermediate  in- 
terposition.* 

The  Pelagian  Julian,  in  defending  himself  against  the 
charge  that,  according  to  their  opinion,  the  free-will  sufficed 
for  the  worship  of  God,  says  that  although  God,  as  the  Creator 
of  the  world,  might  have  been  known  by  natural  reason,  yet 
the  latter  was  in  no  wise  capable  of  arriving,  by  itself,  at  the 
knowledge  of  the  mysteries  of  faith,  as,  for  example,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  of  the  resurrection,  and  many  other  similar 
doctrines.']' 

Julian  insisted  only  that  between  the  revelation  of  God  in 
the  sacred  scriptures  and  the  eternal  truths  which  he  had  im- 
planted in  reason  there  could  be  no  contradiction  ;  that,  in 
particular,  the  sacred  scriptures  could  contain  nothing  which 
conflicted  with  the  ideas  of  a  holy  and  just  God,  which  was 
inseparable  from  the  very  sense  of  a  divine  being.  From  the 
sacred  scriptures,  therefore,  nothing  could  be  proved  which 
was  opposed  to  these  universal  and  eternal  ideas  of  reason ; 
much  rather,  must  all  the  difficulties  and  obscurities  in  single 
passages  be  so  explained  as  to  harmonize  with  these  ideas  of 
God,  which  flowed  from  the  clear,  collective  contents  of  the 
sacred  writings,  and  with  those  rational  ideas.  J  Yet,  in  this 

*  De  peccato  original!,  s.  30. 

f  Opus  imperfect,  c.  Julian.  1.  III.  c.  106.  It  is  well  to  notice  the  vague 
conception  which  Julian  had  of  the  cultus  Dei — how  the  ethical  and 
dogmatic  elements,  the  moral  act  and  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  certain 
isolated  maxims  of  faith,  are  here  placed  together,  without  a  hint  of  any 
inward  connection  between  the  two,  of  any  central  point  in  the  inner  life 
out  of  which  both  proceeded.  As  Augustin's  conception  of  "grace" 
was  alien  from  him,  it  was  necessarily  the  case  that  the  conception 
would  also  be  foreign  from  him  of  any  such  higher  unity  as  a  divine 
principle  of  life  bestows,  in  giving  a  new  shape  and  direction  to  the 
entire  religious  and  moral  consciousness.  Julian's  words  are :  Cum 
enim  cultus  Dei  multis  intelligatur  modis,  et  in  custodia  mandatorum,  et 
in  exsecratione  vitiorum,  et  in  ordine  mysteriorum,  et  in  profunditate 
dogmatum  quse  de  Trinitate,  vel  de  resurrectione,  multisque  aliis  simili- 
bus  fides  Christiana  consequitur, 

J  In  the  first  book  of  the  opus  imperfectum,  Julian  says :  Nihil  per 
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fundamental  principle,  there  was,  in  itself  considered,  no 
essential  difference  between  Julian  and  Augustin;  for  the 
latter,  too,  would  not  admit  that  there  was  any  real  contra- 
diction between  faith  and  reason  (fides  et  ratio).  At  the 
same  time,  the  Pelagians  would  not  have  consented  to  the 
principle  of  Augustin,  respecting  the  way  in  whic-h  faith  pre- 
cedes reason,  and  the  latter  is  evolved  out  of  the  former. 

Pelagius  and  his  followers,  in  their  doctrine  concerning 
grace,  were  particularly  strenuous  only  in  maintaining  its  op- 
position to  any  theory  which  impaired  the  freedom  of  the  will. 
They  supposed  all  operations  of  grace  to  be  conditioned  on  the 
bent  of  the  free-will,  and  all  means  of  grace  to  be  effectual 
only  according  to  the  measure  of  the  different  tendencies  of 
will ;  they  denied  all  constraining  influences  of  grace  on  the 
free-will.  Augustin,  on  the  other  hand,  reckoned  it  as  neces- 
sary to  the  conception  of  grace  that  it  should  exclude  all 
merit;  and  with  this  belonged,  in  his  own  view,  all  condi- 
tioning of  grace  on  the  different  states  of  recipiency  on  the  part 
of  man.  Just  as  soon  as  the  whole  was  not  referred  to  God's 
efficiency  alone,  just  as  soon  as  anything  was  made  to  depend 
on  the  different  ways  in  which  men  stood  related  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  God,  the  idea  of  grace  is  annihilated  ;  for  that  which 
is  bestowed  on  the  ground  of  merit  is  no  longer  grace.  This 
point  of  the  opposition,  namely,  to  any  and  every  theory  which 
impaired  the  free-will,  was  the  only  one  which  the  Pelagians 
here  brought  prominently  to  view ;  but,  in  fact,  their  oppo- 
sition doubtless  carried  them  still  further.  They  were  in 

legem  Dei  agi  potest  contra  Deum  legis  auctorem.  By  this  unum  com- 
pendium, every  assertion  which  conflicted  with  the  recognition  of  God's 
holiness  or  justice  could  be  at  once  set  aside.  Correct  interpretation 
must  serve  to  solve  any  such  apparent  contradiction ;  for  wherever  any- 
thing really  contradictory  appeared  it  ought  to  be  rejected  as  not  belonging 
to  the  sacred  scriptures.  Ambigua  quaeque  legis  verba  secuudum  hoc  esse 
intelligenda,  quod  absolutissimis  scripturae  s.  auctoritatibus  etinsuperabili 
ratione  firmatur.  In  another  passage,  Secundum  id  quod  et  ratio  per- 
spicua  et  aliorum  locorum,  in  quibus  non  est  ambiguitas,  splendor 
aperuerit.  In  another  place,  1.  II.  c.  144,  he  makes  the  recognition  of 
the  scriptures  as  holy,  to  rest,  not  on  outward  tradition,  but  on  their 
agreement  with  reason  and  with  the  essence  of  the  Christian  faith,  and 
on  the  morality  of  their  contents:  Sanctas  apostoli  esse  paginas  confite- 
mur,  non  ob  aliud,  nisi  quia  rationi,  pietati,  fidei  congruentes  erudiunt 
nos,  et  Deum  credere  inviolabilis  aequitatis  et  praeceptis  ejus  modera- 
tionem,  prudentiam,  justitiam  vindicare. 
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strictness  really  inclined,  whenever  they  designated  the  super- 
natural by  the  term  grace,  to  understand  thereby  simply  out- 
ward revelations,  communication  of  certain  specific  knowledge 
which  transcended  the  powers  of  natural  reason.  More  foreign 
to  them  was  the  notion  of  an  internal  communication  of  divine 
life,  of  an  internal  influence  of  God  on  man's  will  and  con- 
sciousness. Although,  among  their  manifold  and  vague 
declarations  respecting  the  term  grace,  they  also  said  a  great 
deal  which  bordered  on  that  last-mentioned  character  of  the 
Augustinian  conception,  and  although  they  never  stood  forth 
in  a  distinct  and  clearly-conceived  opposition  to  it ;  still, 
however,  the  thought  may  have  floated  before  them  that,  by 
the  concession  of  any  such  internal  influence  of  God  whatever, 
the  free-will  of  man  would  be  impaired.  Had  they  believed 
that  they  might  really  agree  with  Augustin  in  acknowledging 
this  character  without  altering  their  difference  in  respect  to 
the  doctrine  of  free-will,  it  would  in  truth  have  been  so  natural 
for  them  distinctly  to  express  this,  as  Augustin  often  attacked 
them  on  this  very  point,  that,  even  though  they  acknowledged 
a  supernatural  revelation  and  communication  of  knowledge, 
we  must  suppose  they  denied  this  peculiar  characteristic. 
But  in  such  cases  they  always  retreated  under  the  cloud  of  a 
multitude  of  vague  references  to  the  means  of  grace,  by  which 
the  free-will  was  upheld,  for  the  purpose  of  showing,  by  this 
exuberance  of  expressions,  how  very  far  they  were  from  denying 
"grace."  "God  upholds  us,"  says  Pelagius,*  "by  his  in- 
structions and  his  revelation ;  by  opening  the  eyes  of  our 
heart ;  by  revealing  to  us  visions  of  the  future  life,  that  we 
may  not  be  carried  away  with  the  things  of  the  present ;  by 
discovering  to  us  the  arts  of  the  adversary ;  by  enlightening  us 
by  means  of  various  and  ineffable  gifts  of  the  heavenly  grace."f 
The  very  important  passage  in  favour  of  the  Augustinian  doc- 
trine in  Philipp.  ii.  13,  "  It  is  God  that  worketh  in  us  to  will 
and  to  do,"  Pelagius  J  explains  as  meaning  only,  "He  works 
in  us  to  will  what  is  good  and  holy,  when  he  consumes  what  is 
offered  to  our  earthly  desires  by  the  greatness  of  the  future 
glory,  and  the  promise  of  rewards ;  when  he  excites  the  prayer- 
ful will  to  longing  after  God  by  the  revelation  of  his  wisdom, 

*  In  Augustin.  de  gratia  Christi,  c.  vii. 

f  Dum  nos  multiformi  et  ineffabili  dono  gratia?  ccelestis  illuminat. 

J  C.  10. 
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when  he  counsels  us  to  all  goodness."  Thus  Julian  also  says 
that  God  helps  by  commanding,  blessing,  sanctifying,  chastiz- 
ing, inviting,  enlightening.* 

On  the  other  hand,  Augustin  sets  forth  prominently  only 
that  one  character  on  which  all  depends.  The  revelation  of 
the  law  can,  in  itself  considered,  give  man  no  help,  as  he 
wants  the  power  to  fulfil  the  law.  The  revelation  of  the  law 
could  only  serve  to  awaken  in  him  the  feeling  of  the  need  of 
the  grace  whereby  alone  he  could  acquire  the  power  to  fulfil 
the  law.  Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law ;  but  the  love  of  God 
comes  not  from  the  law,  but  is  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts  by 
the  Holy  Ghost.f  Only  in  so  far  could  Augustin  apply  his 
conception  of  grace,  which  he  denominated  the  peculiarly 
Christian  conception,  to  all  that  the  Pelagians  said  concerning 
revelation  and  divine  instruction,  as  these  terms  were  supposed 
to  denote,  not  merely  the  conception  of  an  outward  revelation, 
and  outward  instruction,  by  the  written  word,  but  an  internal 
revelation  by  the  inward  working  of  God  on  the  inner  life  and 
consciousness  of  man,  a  living  knowledge  and  recognition  of 
the  matter  revealed,  proceeding  out  of  a  new  divine  life. J 

Connected  with  this  difference  in  respect  to  the  doctrine 
concerning  grace  was  another  in  respect  to  the  doctrine  con- 
cerning Christ,  as  the  Redeemer  of  mankind,  and  respecting  the 
redemption.  The  negative  reference  of  the  work  of  redemption 
must,  it  is  true,  in  the  Pelagian  system  have  been  restricted  to 
a  narrow  compass:  since  no  such  corruption  of  the  entire 
human  nature,  as  according  to  Augustin's  doctrine  flowed  from 
the  transgression  of  the  first  man,  was  here  admitted.  But 
still,  even  in  this  system,  the  redemption  might  be  held  as  set 
over  against  the  above-mentioned  gradual  deterioration  of  man, 
and  the  force  of  habit;  and  in  this  case  the  Pelagians  needed 
only  to  adopt  here,  as  they  did  elsewhere,  the  views  peculiar 
to  the  Oriental  church.  In  the  latter,  redemption  was  contem- 
plated, not  alone  as  a  restoring  of  the  corrupted  human  nature 

*  Opus  imperfect.  III.  114.  Prsecipiendo,  benedicendo,  sanctificando, 
coiircendo,  provocando,  illuminando. 

t  Proinde  per  legem  gratia  demonstratur,  ut  lex  per  gratiam  com- 
pleatur. 

J  Hsec  gratia,  si  doctrina  dicenda  est,  certe  sic  dicatur,  ut  altius  et 
interius  earn  Deus  cum  ineffabili  suavitate  credatur  infundere  per  se 
ipsum  De  gratia  Christi,  c.  14. 
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to  health  and  freedom,  but  still  more  as  an  exalting,  ennobling, 
and  transfiguring  of  the  imperfect,  limited  human  nature  to  a 
condition  beyond  the  point  at  which  it  was  placed  by  the 
original  creation,  and  beyond  the  powers  which  were  then  be- 
stowed on  it.  And  so  the  Pelagians  did  actually  suppose  that 
the  human  nature  which  God  created  good  originally,  was  by 
Christ  made  still  better ;  raised  to  a  higher  stage  of  advance- 
ment, which  consists  in  Sonship  to  God  ;  furnished  with  new 
powers ;  and  assured  of  a  state  of  felicity  resulting  from 
adoption  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  to  the  attainment  of  which 
the  powers  of  nature  are  inadequate.*  At  the  same  time, 
however,  this  notion  of  the  exaltation  and  renewal  of  human 
nature  through  Christ  could  not,  in  the  Pelagian  system,  be 
apprehended  in  all  its  depth ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  idea 
of  a  communication  of  divine  life  through  Christ  had  no  place 
in  this  scheme  of  doctrine. 

In  the  Pelagian  system,  Christ  appears  as  the  divine  teacher, 
who  reveals  truths  to  the  knowledge  of  which  human  reason 
could  not  by  itself  have  attained.  In  his  precepts  and  life,  he 
revealed  the  most  perfect  system  of  morals  :  he  gave  to  all  the 
most  perfect  pattern  of  holiness.f  As  the  Pelagians  held  that 
Adam  had  injured  his  posterity  by  the  first  example  of  sin  in 
humanity,  so  now  they  opposed  to  this  the  perfect  example  of 
virtue  given  by  Christ.!  But  we  must  allow  that,  according 
to  the  Pelagian  system,  no  exclusive  merit  could  really  be 
pointed  out  as  belonging  in  this  case  to  Christ ;  for,  according 
to  this  system  (see  above,  p.  353)  there  were  even  before  Christ 
persons  who  perfectly  kept  the  moral  law.  The  Pelagian 
Julian,  therefore,  found  no  other  way  of  getting  along  here, 
than  by  supposing  a  difference  of  degree ;  maintaining  that 
Christ,  though  he  had  not  given  the  first,  had  yet  presented 
the  highest  pattern  of  righteousness  § — a  mode  of  expression 

*  The  words  of  Julian  are :  Christus,  qui  est  sui  operis  redemptor, 
auget  circa  imagiuein  suam  continua  largitate  beneficia,  et  quos  fecerat 
condendo  bonos,  facit  innovando  adoptandoque  mel  lores.  Augustin.  c. 
Julian  1.  III.  s.  8. 

f  Exacta  in  Christo  justitise  norma  resplenduit  Opus  imperfectum, 
1.  II.  s.  188. 

J  Sicut  ille  peccati,  ita  hie  justitise  forma. 

§  Justitise  forma  non  prima,  sed  maxima :  quia  et  ante  quam  verbum 
caro  fieret,  ex  ea  fide,  quse  in  Deum  erat,  et  in  prophetis  et  in  multis 
aliis  sanctis  fulsere  virtutes. 
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to  which  none  but  such  illogical  thinkers  as  the  Pelagians 
could  have  resorted.  And  even  in  this  case,  in  order  to  come 
at  any  clear  and  distinct  meaning,  it  is  necessary  to  suppose 
that,  according  to  the  Pelagian  doctrine,  there  was  something 
still  more  perfect  than  the  mere  fulfilment  of  the  law,  namely, 
works  of  moral  perfection  which  exceed  the  letter  of  the  law 
— something  more  than  the  ordinary*  human  virtue — such  per- 
fection as  they  imagined  Christ  alluded  to  in  the  evangelical 
counsels  (consilia  evangelica).  Furthermore,  Christ  created, 
and  made  known  to  those  who  believed  on  him,  a  state  of  perfect 
blessedness,  respecting  which  they  would  have  known  nothing 
by  the  light  of  natural  reason,  and  to  which  it  is  impossible  to 
attain,  except  by  the  new  means  of  grace  which  Christ  has  be- 
stowed. In  addition  to  these  positive  works  of  Christ,  he  also 
secured  for  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  very  few  indeed  being 
excepted,  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins.  By  all  these  provisions, 
Christ  supplied  many  new  motives  to  moral  effort,  bestowed 
on  men  a  new  power,  to  gain  the  victory  over  the  impulses  of 
sense  and  the  allurements  of  sin.  These  new  motives  are,  for 
example,  the  hope  of  eternal  blessedness  on  condition  of  obey- 
ing Christ's  commands  ;  the  example  of  Christ  stimulating  to 
imitation  ;  gratitude  for  the  obtained  forgiveness  of  sin  ;  and, 
above  all,  gratitude  for  the  great  work  of  the  Son  of  God  in 
becoming  man  and  giving  his  life  for  men.  It  would  be 
wronging  the  Pelagians  to  affirm  that  they  proposed  fear  of 
punishment  and  hope  of  heavenly  rewards  as  the  only  motives 
to  goodness ;  as  it  might  be  supposed  they  did  from  some  of 
their  assertions.  Julian  expressly  mentions  the  return  of  love, 
enkindled  by  the  revelation  of  the  love  of  God,  and  gratitude, 
as  incentives  to  new  moral  efforts ;  he  describes  a  stage  of 
Christian  attainment  proceeding  from  such  motives,  at  which 
Christians  do  good  from  pure  love  to  God  and  for  goodness' 
sake, — not  for  the  sake  of  any  outward  reward, — where  they 
feel  themselves  happy  in  the  practice  of  good  works  even  under 
sufferings.  "  The  fulness  of  the  divine  love,  which  gave  things 
their  existence,"  says  Julian,  "  revealed  itself  in  this,  that  the 
Word  became  flesh  and  dwelt  amongst  us.  When  God  re- 

*  Similar  to  that  distinction  of  the  ancients  between  ugir*  Stia  and 
*a\irixv,  which  indeed  will  not  harmonize  at  all  with  the  essential 
character  of  Christianity,  since  it  is  at  variance  with  the  principle  of 
divine  humanity. 
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quired  an  answering-  love  on  the  part  of  those  created  in  his 
own  image,  he  showed  how  he  had  done  everything  out  of  his 
ineffable  love  towards  us,  that  so  we  might  finally  love  him  in 
return,  who  evinced  his  love  to  us,  in  that  he  spared  not  his 
own  Son,  but  gave  him  up  for  us ;  promising  us  that,  if  from 
henceforth  we  would  obey  his  will,  he  would  make  us  joint 
heirs  with  his  only  begotten  Son.*  This  love  to  God  en- 
kindled in  our  hearts  is  of  such  effect — as  Julian,  who  was  him- 
self conscious  of  a  willingness  to  suffer  for  the  cause  of  Christ, 
rightly  explaining  and  applying  the  passage  in  Horn.  v.  3,  re- 
marks f — that  we  not  only  rejoice  in  the  hope  of  future  bless- 
ings, but,  in  the  possession  of  virtue,  are  cheerful  amidst  suffer- 
ings ;  that  we  consider  the  wrath  of  our  persecutors  rather  as 
trial  of  our  patience  than  a  disturbance  of  our  joy  ;  that  we  not 
only  refrain  from  sin  for  the  sake  of  reward,  but  even  count 
freedom  from  sin  as  a  reward  in  itself." 

It  is  clear  from  what  has  been  said,  that,  so  far  as  justifica- 
tion is  understood  in  its  objective  and  judicial  sense,  the  Pela- 
gians certainly  acknowledged  this,J  as  also  the  sanctifying 
influence  which  faith  in  the  forgiveness  of  sin  obtained  by 
Christ  must,  through  the  awakening  of  trust  and  love  towards 
God,  exercise  on  the  heart  of  man,  and  so  on  the  whole  direc- 
tion of  his  life.§ 

But  although  the  Pelagians  set  forth  clearly  and  distinctly 
the  outward  connection  between  Christ  and  believers,  founded 
on  what  he  had  once  done  and  obtained  for  mankind  and  secured 
to  them  for  the  future,  still  the  inner  connection  between  the 
two  was  placed  by  them,  as  it  could  not  fail  to  be  according  to 
the  fundamental  principles  of  their  theory,  far  in  the  back- 
ground. Augustin  ever  urges  it  as  an  objection  to  their 
scheme,  that  they  made  the  grace  of  Christ  consist  solely  in 
the  bestowment  of  forgiveness ;  that  they  left  man,  after  he 
had  obtained  this,  to  his  own  free-will,  and  did  not  acknow- 

*  Opus  imperfect.  I.  94.  t  L-  c.  1.  II.  166. 

I  As  Julian  declares,  opus  imperfect.  II.  165,  justificatio  per  peccatorum 
veniam. 

§  Julian  (opus  imperfect.  II.  227),  rightly  explaining  the  sense  of  the 
apostle  Paul,  says  :  Eo  debetis  servire  Deo  fidelius  quo  liberalius.  Pec- 
catum  quippe  dominabatur  vobis,  cum  reatuum  impendebat  ultio ;  postea 
autem  quam  gratia  Dei  beneficia  consecuti  estis  et  depositis  reatuuro 
ponderibus  respirastis,  ingenuo  pudore  commoniti  debetis  gratiam  referre 
medicanti. 
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ledge,  that  even  now  his  entire  inner  righteousness  or  sanctifi- 
cation  is  only  the  work  of  Christ, — that  the  new  principle  of 
divine  life  which  is  the  spring  of  all  goodness  in  believers  flows 
from  the  union  with  him  by  faith.  The  inner  connection  be- 
tween Christ  and  believers,  the  thence  resulting  justification  or 
sanctification  of  man  having  its  foundation  in  Christ,*  this  it 
was  which  Augustin  distinctly  held  forth  in  opposition  to  the 
Pelagians.  Only  justification  in  that  Augustinian  sense  was 
the  subject  of  discussion  in  this  controversy,  and  thus  this 
controversy  became  one  and  the  same  with  that  concerning 
grace.f 

Augustin  represents  the  process  of  development  of  the  moral 
and  religious  "life  to  be  as  follows :  He  distinguishes,  accord- 
ing to  Paul,  the  letter  of  the  law,  which  killeth,  and  the  spirit, 
which  maketh  alive. I  By  mere  knowledge  of  the  law  as  an 
imperative  letter,  disciplinary  grace,  from  which  even  the  first 
motions  towards  goodness  proceed,  leads  man  to  the  knowledge 
of  his  sins,  to  a  consciousness  that  by  his  own  power  he  cannot 
fulfil  the  law ;  hence  springs  the  feeling  of  the  need  of  a  Re- 
deemer, and  so,  faith  in  him.  By  faith,  man  not  only  obtains 
forgiveness  of  sin,  but  also  enters  into  the  fellowship  of  the 
divine  life  with  the  Redeemer ;  he  attains  to  the  grace  whereby 
his  soul  is  healed  from  the  malady  of  sin.  With  the  health  of 
the  soul  is  restored  back  also  the  free-will — as  contradistin- 
guished from  that  which  till  now  was  bound  in  the  service  of 
sin.  The  will  is  once  more  the  servant  of  righteousness  with 
free  love.  The  divine  life,  which  takes  a  specific  form  in  man, 
reveals  itself  in  works  of  love.  This  is  the  spirit  of  the  law, 
which  makes  alive  ;  the  love  shed  abroad  in  the  heart  by  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

From  this  flowed  another  difference  between  the  two  ways 
of  thinking.  As  Pelagius  generally  sided,  for  the  most  part, 
with  the  system  of  the  Oriental  church,  and  as  the  Greek 
church-teachers,  owing  to  their  more  enlarged  historical  views, 
were  more  particular  in  distinguishing  the  different  stages  and 
periods  in  the  divine  education  of  man,  and  in  the  development 

*  This  is  what  Augustin  understands  by  the  term  justificatio,  a  word 
which  he  does  not  take  in  the  same  sense  with  the  Pelagians. 

f  Augustin.  de  gratia  Christi,  s.  52.  Earn  esse  gratiam  Dei  per 
Jesum  Christum,  in  qua  nos  sua,  non  costra  justitia  justos  facit. 

I  As  for  example,  in  the  noble  work  de  spiritu  et  litera. 
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of  revelation,  so  he  separated,  according  to  the  above-explained 
presupposition  of  a  progressive  deterioration  of  human  nature 
and  of  a  progressive  counteraction  against  it,  the  three  periods  : 
1.  Of  righteousness  in  the  state  of  nature.  2.  Of  righteous- 
ness under  the  law  ;  and  3.  Of  righteousness  under  grace. 
Augustin,  on  the  contrary,  could  only  admit  that  one  and  the 
same  need  of  redemption,  and  one  and  the  same  source  of  holi- 
ness, ever  existed ;  namely,  grace,  which  is  obtained  through 
faith  ;  if  not  faith  in  the  Saviour  already  manifested,  yet  faith 
in  him  as  promised.  "  Even  under  the  law,  there  were  those 
who  stood,  not  under  the  terrifying,  convicting,  punishing  law, 
but  under  that  grace  which  fills  the  heart  with  joy  in  what  is 
good,  which  heals  it,  and  makes  it  free."* 

Augustin  was  thus  led  to  give  prominence  to  the  principle 
on  which  the  essential  character  and  unity  of  everything  Chris- 
tian reposes,  namely,  the  divine  life  that  springs  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  redemption  ;  and  to  mark  with  more  precision 
the  specific  peculiarity  whereby  the  Christian  life,  Christian 
virtue,  is  distinguished  from  all  other.  In  the  Pelagian  sys- 
tem, on  the  contrary,  there  was  nothing  which  enabled  one 
rightly  to  understand  either  the  essential  nature  of  regenera- 
tion as  the  separating  line  betwixt  two  opposite  positions  of  the 
moral  life,  or  the  nature  of  the  new  Christian  life  grounded 
therein.  While  Augustin  thus  pointed  out  the  common  centre 
of  the  religious  and  moral  element  in  Christianity,  and  took 
his  stand  in  opposition  to  the  separating  of  the  doctrinal  from 
the  ethical  element,  in  opposition  to  the  isolating  and  to  the 
making  outward  of  the  ethical,  the  Pelagians  fell  into  the  very 
error  which  was  necessarily  involved  in  the  principles  of  their 
scheme.  From  what  has  been  said,  the  great  merit  of  Augus- 
tin is  clearly  apparent  in  bringing  forward  a  system  of  ethics 
reduced  to  a  central  point,  belonging  in  common  to  it  and  to 
the  Christian  scheme  of  faith.  Augustin,  in  this  respect,  as 
also  in  others  hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  had,  by  his  systematic 
method  of  apprehending  Christianity,  a  more  important  in- 
fluence on  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  system  of 
ethics  in  this  period,  than  Ambrose  of  Milan,  who  is  not  to  be 
compared  to  him  for  systematizing  skill  and  intellectual  depth  ; 

*  De  peccato  originis,  s.  29.  Non  sub  lege  terrente,  coirvincente, 
puniente ;  sed  sub  gratia  delectante,  sanante,  liberante. 
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though  he  acquired  great  celebrity  in  the  history  of  this  science 
by  his  work  De  officiis,  in  three  books.* 

But  there  was  something  of  error  attached  to  those  truths, 
which  Augustin  placed  at  the  head  of  all  others.  In  precisely 
pointing  out  the  peculiar  principle  of  the  Christian  life,  and 
marking  the  opposition  between  that  which  is  Christian  and 
that  which  is  not  Christian,  since  his  eye  was  fixed  exclusively 
on  the  extreme  points  of  this  opposition,  he  paid  less  attention 
to  the  manifold  intermediate  shades  and  points  of  transition  in 
practical  life,  the  various  combinations  of  the  factors  by  which 
the  conduct  may  verge  even  to  the  non-christian  position. 
And  hence  he  was  the  means  of  bringing  into  vogue  an  unduly 
rigid  and  partial  method  of  judging  the  point  of  ethical  de- 
velopment before  the  appearance  of  Christianity.  He  very 
justly  distinguishes  the  patriotism  of  the  ancients  from  that 
which  is  to  be  called  "  virtue,"  in  the  genuinely  Christian 
sense,  and  which  depends  on  the  disposition  towards  God 
(virtus  from  virtus  vera)  ;  but  then  he  goes  so  far  as  to  over- 
look altogether  what  bears  some  relationship  to  the  divine  life 
in  such  occasional  coruscations  of  the  moral  element  of  human 
nature,  and  to  see  in  them  nothing  but  a  service  done  for  evil 
spirits  or  for  man's  glory.  He  contributed  greatly,  on  this 
particular  side,  to  promote  in  the  Western  church  the  partial 
and  contracted  way  of  judging  the  ancient  pagan  times,  as 
opposed  to  the  more  liberal  Alexandrian  views,  of  which  we 
still  find  traces  in  many  of  the  Orientals  in  this  period,  and  to 
which  Augustin  himself,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  as  a 
Platonist,  had  been  inclined.  Still  the  vestiges  of  his  earlier 
and  loftier  mode  of  thinking  are  to  be  discerned  in  his  later 
writings,  where  he  searches  after  and  recognizes  the  scattered 
fragments  of  truth  and  goodness  in  the  pagan  literature  (see 
below)  which  he  uniformly  traces  to  the  revelation  of  the 
Spirit,  who  is  the  original  source  of  all  that  is  true  and  good 
to  created  minds;  though  this  is  inconsistent  with  his  own 

*  This  work  is  rather  a  collection  of  practical  rules  for  the  clergy, 
(hence  its  original  title,  De  officiis  ministrorum,)  drawn  from  certain 
general  maxims,  than  a  systematic  development  of  Christian  ethics. 
But  the  work  is  entitled  to  the  merit  of  having  been  the  first  to  apply 
the  formal  principles  of  ethics,  as  treated  hy  the  ancient  writers,  to  the 
Christian  system  of  morals,  in  that  peculiar  modification  of  them  which 
they  receive. 
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theory  respecting  the  total  corruption  of  human  nature,  and 
with  the  particularism  of  his  doctrine  of  predestination. 

The  Pelagians  appealed  particularly  to  the  splendid  examples 
of  virtue  among  the  pagans,  as  proving  what  could  be  done  by 
the  moral  power  of  human  nature  left  to  itself,  in  opposition 
to  the  tenet  of  man's  moral  corruption.     Augustin  maintained, 
on  the  contrary,  that  as  there  is  no  neutral  ground  between 
good  and  evil ;  as  love  to  God  is  the  spring  of  all  that  is  truly 
good,  and  self-love  the  principle  of  sin ;   as  that  victorious 
principle  of  goodness  which  overcomes  the  opposing  selfishness 
of  man's  nature  can  proceed  only  from  faith ;  so  everything 
which  has  not  its  root  in  faith  is,  of  course,  sin ;  and  he  refers 
for  proof  to  a  passage  of  scripture,  which  before  his  own  time 
had  been  misapprehended  in  the  same  way,  and  which  after- 
wards very  generally  received    this   false   application  —  the 
declaration  of  the  apostle  Paul  in  Rom.  xiv.  23,  "  Whatsoever 
is  not  of  faith,  is  sin  "  (omne  quod  non  ex  fide,  peccatum).* 
From  this  Augustin  argued,  that  the  so-called  virtues  of  the 
pagans  were  but  seeming  virtues.     This  proposition  appeared 
so  absurd  to  Julian,  who  overlooked  .the  principle  of  morality, 
its  internal  unity  and  religious  foundation, f  that  he  could  not 
sufficiently  express  his  surprise  at  it,  and  drew  from  it  the 
strangest  conclusions.     "  If,"  said  he,  "  the  chastity  of  the 
pagans  were  no  chastity,  then  it  might  be  said,  with  the  same 
propriety,  that  the  bodies  of  unbelievers  are  no  bodies  ;  that  the 
eyes  of  the  pagans  could  not  see ;  that  the  grain  which  grew 
in  the  fields  of  pagans  was  no  grain."  J    Augustin  replied,  that 
moral  goodness  could  not  be  contemplated  in  this  isolated  way ; 
but  that,  in  the  estimation  of  moral  worth,  the  question  turned 
on  the  whole  unity  of  the  inner  life,  from  which  men's  actions 

*  The  Pelagian  Julian  seems  to  have  rightly  perceived,  from  the  con- 
nection of  the  words  in  this  passage,  that  it  referred  to  an  entirely  differ- 
ent matter,  and  simply  respected  actions  done  contrary  to  one's  own 
conviction  of  duty.  See  Augustin,  c.  Julian.  IV.  24. 

f  In  other  respects,  Julian  was  well  aware  that  the  morality  or  im- 
morality of  actions  must  be  judged,  not  by  the  outward  act,  but  by  the 
direction  of  the  will.  Hoc  operatur  foris  jam  ipsa  justitia,  quam  intus 
voluntas  sancta  concepit  et  peperit.  Opus  imperfect.  I.  79.  But  it  might 
be  true,  at  the  same  time,  that,  while  he  regarded  the  virtues  as  being 
inner  tendencies  and  properties  of  the  soul,  he  might  still  not  be  aware 
of  their  higher  internal  unity,  nor  perceive  their  inmost  root  in  the  one 
essence,  which  is  the  moral  disposition.  \  L.  c,  27. 
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proceed.  He  referred  to  Matth.  vi.  23,  and  said,  The  eye  of 
the  soul  is  the  whole  bent  of  the  inner  man.*  He  who  seems 
to  do  a  good  action,  but  in  doing  it  does  not  propose  to  him- 
self the  end  which  true  wisdom  prescribes  for  all  human  ac- 
tivity, sins  by  having  the  tendency  of  his  inward  being 
estranged  from  that  which  constitutes  man's  highest  good.f 
If  all  actions  are  not  judged  according  to  this  principle  of  tem- 
per and  disposition,  then  what  really  proceeds  from  a  sinful 
disposition  may  appear  to  be  a  virtue,  and  sins  may  seem  to  be 
conquered  by  sins ;  but  virtue  can  never  be  realized  in  this 
way. 

Julian  betrays  his  own  want  of  a  profound  understanding 
of  the  principles  of  ethics,  when  he  adduces  this  remark  of 
Augustin  in  evidence  against  him,  and  observes  that  if  sin  is 
overcome  by  means  of  sin,  how  much  more  may  sin  be  over- 
come by  virtue,  and  how  much  more  must  it  be  possible  to 
lead  a  sinless  life.J  He  took  no  account  here,  then,  of  the 
difference  betwixt  a  true  victory  over  sin,  and  a  mere  outward 
check  placed  against  certain  outbreaks  of  the  evil,  or  the 
exchanging  of  one  kind  of  sin  for  another  kind,  while  the  sin- 
ful bent  of  the  will  continued  to  be  the  same.  All  true  virtue, 
according  to  Augustin's  doctrine,  proceeds  from  Christian 
love,  which  refers  everything  to  God  ;  nothing  but  the  acts  of 
this  love  is  truly  moral,  and  all  the  cardinal  virtues  must  there- 
fore be  reduced  to  love,  and  have  this  for  their  animating  prin- 
ciple^ In  whatever  'exhibits  itself  as  virtue  without  this 
ethical  principle,  Augustin  recognizes,  indeed,  various  natural 
gifts  and  qualities  proceeding  from  the  Creator,  and  also  to  be 
ascribed  to  his  grace,  but  nothing  which  answers  to  the  Chris- 
tian idea  of  virtue.  || 

*  Oculus  intentio,  qua  facit  quisque,  quod  facit,  1.  c.  28. 

|  Quidquid  boni  fit  ab  nomine,  et  non  propter  hoc  fit,  propter  quod 
fieri  debere  vera  sapientia  praecepit,  etsi  officio  (opificium,  the  outward 
action)  videatur  bonum,  ipso  non  recto  fine  peccatum  est,  1.  c.  21. 

I  Compare  what  Schleiermacher  says  (p.  21)  on  the  conception  of 
virtue,  in  opposition  to  such  a  superficial  view  of  the  matter. 

§  Qua;  per  cat  eras  virtutes  omues  diffunditur  dilectio  Dei  et  proximi. 
De  diversis  qusestionibus  octoginta  tribus.  Qu.  61,  s.  4. 

||  D;  na  Dei,  sub  cujus  occultissimo  judicio,  nee  injusto,  alii  fatui,  alii 
tardiss'mi  ingenii  nascuntur,  alii  natura  lenes,  alii  levissimis  causis  ira 
lacillima  ardentes,  alii  vindictas  cupiditatein  inter  utri.sque  mediocres. 
C.  Julian.  I.I  V.s.l  6. 
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But  then,  although  Julian  recognized  no  intrinsic  difference 
between  actions  called  virtuous  from  different  points  of  view, 
yet  at  the  same  time,  not  departing  here  from  the  doctrine  of 
the  church — since  he  found  eternal  happiness,  the  happiness 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  promised  in  the  New  Testament 
only  to  believers — he  fell  into  the  inconsistency  of  making  an 
outward  distinction  between  two  kinds  of  virtue  and  of  good 
works  grounded  on  the  results  flowing  from  them :  one  kind, 
the  Christian,  on  account  of  the  reward  connected  with  them, 
were  good  in  a,  fruitful — the  other,  from  a  want  of  these 
rewards,  were  good  in  an  unfruitful  way.*  And  at  the  ground 
of  this  view  lay,  in  fact,  the  notion  that  religion  stood  in  a 
mere  external  relation  to  morality,  and  that  the  future  reward 
or  happiness  was  related  in  an  outward  and  arbitrary  manner 
to  man's  life  and  conduct.  Augustin  very  justly  exposed  this 
inconsistency,  and  observed  that  whatever  is  truly  good  can 
never  be  unfruitful,  that  the  result  must  necessarily  correspond 
to  the  intrinsic  character  and  quality  of  human  actions. 

Yet  the  Pelagians  might  have  been  able,  on  their  own  prin- 
ciples, to  make  out  a  distinction  between  the  ethical  standing 
ground  in  Christianity  and  that  in  paganism,  if  the  systematic 
apprehension  of  the  ethical  element  in  its  connection  with  the 
religious  had  not  lain  too  remote  from  their  ordinary  habits  of 
thinking ;  for,  as  they  derived  the  existence  of  peculiar  mo- 
tives and  a  peculiar  direction  of  moral  conduct  from  the  nature 
of  Christian  faith,  they  needed  only  to  carry  out  and  apply 
this  principle  still  farther,  in  order  to  find  such  a  difference  ; 
and  indeed  Pelagius  himself  remarks,  that  love,  which  does 
everything  for  the  glory  of  God,  is  a  thing  to  which  the 
ancient  world  was  a  stranger."]" 

Conformably  with  the  manifold  stages  through  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  system  of  Augustin,  disciplinary  grace  con- 
ducts the  evolution  of  the  divine  life  in  human  nature,  that 
grace  must  receive  many  specific  designations.  In  so  far  as 
grace,  preceding  all  merit  in  man,  first  attracts  the  corrupt  will 

*  Fructuose  and  sterilitec  bona. 

f  Sufferunt  et  philosophi,  sed  non  in  caritate.  Nos  vero  non  ut  laudari, 
sed  ut  ille  quern  sustinemus  proficiat  [to  the  honour  of  him  whom  we 
bear]  (perhaps  bear  within  us,  represent)  diligentes  sustinere  debemus, 
(for  assuredly  we  have  no  reason  for  supposing  these  words  to  be  an 
addition  of  Cassiodor's.)  On  Ephes.  iv.  2. 
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of  him  who  is  like  all  others  in  a  state  of  alienation  from  God, 
and  with  an  inner  irresistible  necessity  produces  in  him  the 
first  motions  to  goodness,  awakens  him  to  a  feeling-  of  the 
need  of  redemption  and  to  faith,  it  is  called  prevenient,  pre- 
paring grace  (gratia  prasveniens,  praeparans).  It  now  pro- 
ceeds to  create  in  him,  by  faith,  a  free-will  to  that  which  is 
good  (gratia  operans)  ;  but  this  is  not  a  change  whereby  man 
lays  aside  at  once  his  entire  nature,  and  is  raised  above  all 
conflict  with  sin.  There  still  ever  continue  to  remain  in  him 
two  principles  in  conflict  with  each  other :  in  so  far  as  he  is 
born  of  God,  lives  in  fellowship  with  Christ,  he  sins  no  more ; 
but  in  so  far  as  he  bears  within  him  the  old  nature,  derived 
from  the  first  fallen  man,  sin  still  continues  cleaving  to  him.* 
Hence  he  ever  continues  to  need  the  grace  which  upholds  the 
restored  free-will,  co-operating  grace  (gratia  co-operans),  to 
bring  forth  that  which  is  good,  and  to  be  carried  victoriously 
through  the  struggle  with  sin.*f  Although  Augustin  referred 
the  explanation  of  the  fact  why  it  was  that  grace,  although  it 
had  the  power,  yet  brought  no  one  in  this  present  life  to  a 
state  of  perfect  sinlessness,  to  God's  incomprehensible  coun- 
sels, still  he  offered  the  following  as  a  reason  which  appeared 
to  him  not  improbable.  So  long  as  man  lias  not  attained,  as 
he  will  do  in  the  life  eternal,  to  an  intuition  of  the  supreme 
good,  so  that  in  comparison  with  it  he  counts  himself  as  alto- 
gether nothing  ;  so  long  as  he  is  not  so  filled  with  its  spirit,  that 
not  barely  from  rational  conviction,  but  also  with  eternal  love, 
he  prefers  it  to  his  own  self;!  so  long  as  this  condition  is  left 
unfulfilled,  man  is  ever  exposed  to  the  danger  of  pride,  which 
may  so  much  the  more  easily  fasten  on  the  self-contemplation 
of  the  rational  spirit,  because  this  is,  in  fact,  far  loftier  than 
all  else  in  the  earthly  creation.  For  this  reason,  man  must 
guard  against  this  by  constantly  struggling  with  himself.  To 
this  Julian  might  object,  that  Augustin  reasoned  in  a  circle, 

*  See  e.  g.  de  perfectione  justitiae  hominis,  s.  39. 

f  Co-operando  perficit,  quod  operando  incipit.  Ipse  ut  velimus  opera- 
tur  incipiens,  qui  voleiitibus  co-operatur  perficiens.  De  gratia  et  libero 
arbitrio,  s.  33. 

I  Quamdiu  non  videt  sicut  videbit  in  fine  summum  illud  et  immutabile 
bonum,  in  cujus  comparatione  se  spernat,  sibique  illius  caritate  vilescat, 
tantoque  spiritu  ejus  impleatur,  ut  id  sibi  non  ratione  sola,  sed  aeterno 
quoque  amore  praeponat.  C.  Julian.  IV.  28. 

VOL.  IV.  2  B 
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when  he  said  man  must  still  continue  in  sin  in  order  to  be  pre- 
served against  sin,  viz.,  the  sin  of  pride.*  But  Augustin,  in  . 
reply,  appealed  to  experience  —  to  the  fact  that  the  apostle 
needed  to  have  the  thorn  left  in  his  flesh  as  an  admonition  to 
humility.  He  uses  an  illustration  drawn  from  the  healing  art : 
"  As  if  the  ulcer  were  not  painful,  and  the  operation  of  the 
knife  painful  also,  so  that  one  pain  is  cured  by  another.  Had 
we  not  learned  this  by  experience,  but  only  heard  of  it  in  some 
country  where  operations  of  this  sort  were  unknown,  we  should 
doubtless  ridicule  the  idea,  and  perhaps  say  in  his  own  words, 
It  is  most  absurd  that  pain  should  be  necessary  to  stop  an 
ulcer  from  being  painful."  f 

As  man,  then,  continues  ever  to  be  exposed  in  this  presen 
life,  by  reason  of  this  unceasing  conflict,  to  the  danger  of  fall- 
ing again,  he  accordingly  needs,  in  order  to  attain  salvation, 
the  grace  which  can  enable  him  victoriously  to  persevere  to 
the  end  of  the  conflict ;  and,  in  reference  to  this,  Augustin 
denominates  grace  by  the  title  of  donum  perseverantiae.  This 
perseverance  alone  is  the  certain  mark  of  the  elect. 

This  doctrine  concerning  grace,  with  all  its  determinate 
forms  as  here  unfolded,  stood  necessarily  connected  with  the 
doctrine  of  absolute  predestination.  And  if  this  doctrine  was 
so  taught  and  preached,  it  was  liable  to  the  imputations  which 
the  Pelagians  repeatedly  brought  against  it :  that  Augustin 
introduced,  under  the  name  of  °race,  a  certain  fatalism  (fatum) ; 
that  he  absolutely  denied  the  free-will  belonging  to  the  essence 
of  man's  nature;  that  he  annulled  all  the  conditions  of  a 
righteous  judgment  of  God.  In  respect  to  free-will,  Augustin 
ever  maintained  that  as  the  law  is  not  annulled  by  faith,  but 
only  fulfilled  by  it,  so  free-will  is  not  destroyed  by  grace,  but 
the  will  is  only  made  truly  free ;  and  he  appealed  to  the  decla- 
ration of  Christ,  that  he  only  whom  the  Son  makes  free  is  free 
indeed.  But  here,  misled  by  the  ambiguity  of  the  expression, 
» 

*  Absnrdissimum  quippe  et  stultissimum  putat,  peccatum  fuisse,  ne 
peccatum  esset,  quoniam  et  ipsa  superbia  utique  peccatum  est.  L.  c.  s.  30. 

t  Quasi  non  et  ulcus  in  dolore  est,  et  sectio  dolorem  operatur,  ut  dolor 
dolore  tollatur.  Hoc  si  expert!  non  essemus  et  in  aliquibus ;  terns  ubi 
ista  uunquam  contigerant,  audiremus,  sine  dubio  utique  dendentes,  for- 
tassis  etiam  verbis  hujus  uteremur  et  diceremus:  absurdissimum  es!, 
dolorem  necessarium  fuisse,  ne  ulceris  dolor  esset,  L.  c. 
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he  confounded  together  two  different  conceptions* — the  con- 
ception of  freedom  as  a  certain  state  and  stage  of  moral  develop- 
ment, and  of  freedom  as  a  certain  faculty  possessed  in  common 
by  all  rational  minds.    Beyond  question  Augustin  gave  a  more 
profound  view  of  freedom  in  that  former  sense  (this  being  con- 
nected with  his  idea  of  grace  as  a  principle  of  divine  life)  than 
was  to  be  found  in  the  Pelagian  system.     But  it  was  not  so 
with  freedom  in  the  latter  sense,  which  was  properly  the  point 
in  question  in  this  particular   controversy.      This  Augustin 
certainly  denied  to  all  the  descendants  of  fallen  man ;  for,  in 
fact,  he  did  not  allow  to  all  men  the  ability  of  attaining  to 
that  higher  moral  freedom.    He  considered  this  ability  as  being 
not  an  inalienable  possession  of  the  rational  spirit,  but  a  gift 
communicated,  only  by  a  special  divine  operation,  to  a  certain 
number  of  men.     In  respect  to  those  who  belong  to  this  latter 
class,  it  is  improper  to  speak  of  a  free  self -determination  in 
appropriating  what  is  bestowed  on  them  by  grace,  since  their 
wills  are  renewed  by  inner  necessity,  through  the  almighty  will 
of  God.     And  as  these  latter  follow  an  irresistible  influence 
from  above,  so  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  the  servants  of  sin, 
follow  an  irresistible  influence  of  a  lower  kind.     But  at  the 
same  time  Augustin  maintained,  that  by  the  operation  of  grace 
the  power  of  free  self-determination  was  not  destroyed,  con- 
tenting himself  here  with  the  idea  of  a  freedom  in  appearance ; 
of  a  seeming  freedom  necessarily  forming  itself  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  creature  ;  inasmuch,  namely,  as  the  operations 
of  grace  unfolded  themselves  after  the  form  of  the  human  nature, 
of  the  rational  human  consciousness,  in  the  form  of  self-deter- 
mination outwardly  and  phenominally  presented.     Hence  man, 
though  determined  by  a  higher  principle,  transforming  his  will 
with  irresistible  power,  which  he  follows  in  harmony  with  the 
law  of  his  nature,  is  yet  not  conscious  of  his  will  having  been 
subjected  to  constraint.     In  this  sense  he  said,  therefore,  that 
the  operation  of  grace  presupposed  the  free-will  belonging-  to 
the  essence  of  reason  ;  that,  if  man  were  not  created  in  the 
image  of  God,  he  could  not  be  susceptible  of  grace.     Grace 
can  act  on  man,  not  on  stones.f 

*  A  thing  which  the  Pelagians,  too,  did  not  fail  to  censure.  C.  Julian, 
opus  imperfect.  I.  176. 

t  Neque  enim  gratia  Dei  lapidibus  aut  lignis  pecoribusve  prsestatur , 
sed  quia  imago  Dei  est  meretur  hanc  gratiam.  C.  Julian.  IV.  15.  Nou 
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It  was  an  inconsistency  in  the  Augustinian  system  that,  while 
he  unquestionably  derived  the  first  sin  from  man's  free  self- 
determination,  he  made  everything  else  depend  on  an  uncon- 
ditional, divine  predetermination.  He  would  have  been  logically 
consistent  if,  following  the  principle  which  had  led  him  to  this 
whole  theory,  he  had  derived  the  conduct  of  Adam,  like  all 
other,  from  this  unconditional  predetermination.  This  incon- 
sistency was  clearly  exposed  by  Julian.*  But  still  this  was  a 
noble  inconsistency,  which  grew  out  of  the  victory  of  his  reli- 
gious, moral  feeling,  over  the  logical  and  speculative  tendency 
of  his  intellect.  In  this  way  he  could  still  hold  fast,  at  one 
point,  to  the  holiness  and  justice  of  God,  and  to  the  free  guilt 
of  man  ;  could  remove  the  origin  of  evil  from  God,  and  push 
it  back  to  the  originally  present,  truly  free  self-determining 
power  of  man.  And  by  his  supposition  of  the  necessary  and 
incomprehensible  connection  between  the  first  man  and  the 
entire  race,  this  inconsistency  is  still  obviated  in  his  own  mind  ; 
for  as  the  act  of  the  first  man  may  be  considered  as  the  proper 
act  of  every  man,  so  on  this  ground  the  loss  of  the  original 
freedom  is  a  loss  for  which  all  are  at  fault. 

This  Augustinian  system,  which  was  constructed  with  so 
much  dialectical  art,  could  be  so  handled,  when  set  forth  with 
the  prudence,  wisdom,  and  dialectic  skill  of  an  Augustin,  as  to 
avoid  the  practically  mischievous  consequences  which  might 
flow  from  it  in  its  application  to  life.  Those  who,  like  Augus- 
tin, had  come  into  this  system  through  the  whole  evolution  of 
their  inner  life ;  those  in  whom  it  had  become  wholly  fused  with 
the  fundamental  experiences  of  their  Christian  consciousness ; 
those  who  had  already  attained  to  a  certain  inward  peace  and 
stability  of  Christian  "life  ;  might  doubtless  find  in  this  system 
satisfaction  and  repose.  The  life  in  faith  which  they  possessed 
— the  consciousness  of  a  divine  life— raised  them  above  the 
doubts  which  might  arise  from  the  reflection  whether  or  no 
they  belonged  to  the  number  of  the  elect.  But  the  case  was 

sicut  in  lapidibus  insensatis,  aut  sicut  in  iis,  in  quorum  natura  rationem 
voluutatemque  non  condidit,  salutem  nostram  Deus  operatur  in  nobis. 
De  peccatorum  meritis  et  remissione,  1.  II.  s.  6. 

*  Opus  imperf.  VI.  22.  Unde  tu  nosti,  illuti  tantummoda  justum  fuisse, 
ut  in  Adam  nisi  voluntarium  crimen  non  possit  ulcisci,  si  injustum  esse 
non  nosti,  imputari  quiquam  in  crimen,  quod  fatearis  sine  voluntate  sus- 
ceptum  ? 
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different  where  this  system  was  taught  in  a  less  prudent  and 
skilful  manner,  or  where  it  came  to  such  as  were  still  involved 
in  many  inward  conflicts,  and  were  liable  to  be  disturbed  by 
reflection  on  their  own  state.  Augustin  could  not  fail  to  meet 
many  such  cases  in  his  own  experience,  and  it  is  remarkable  to 
observe  the  way  in  which  he  disposed  of  them.  From  such 
cases  he  took  occasion  to  unfold  his  system  still  farther  with 
reference  to  its  practical  application. 

One  of  Augustin's  doctrinal  and  polemical  dissertations,  which 
referred  to  these  disputes,  his  letter  to  the  presbyter  Sixtus, 
afterwards  bishop  of  Rome,*  having  been  circulated  among  the 
monks  of  a  cloister  at  Adrumetum,  in  the  North- African  pro- 
vince of  Byzaceae,  produced  great  excitement  and  agitation  in 
the  minds  of  many  of  these  recluses.  This  happened  between 
the  years  426  and  427.  There  came  forward  individuals  among 
them  who  derived  practically  mischievous  conclusions  from 
Augustin's  doctrines  concerning  grace  and  predetermination. 
Of  what  use,  said  they,  are  all  doctrines  and  precepts  ?  Human 
efforts  can  avail  nothing  ;  it  is  God  that  worketh  in  us  to  will 
and  to  do.  Nor  is  it  right  to  reproach  or  to  punish  those  who 
are  in  error,  and  who  commit  sin,  for  it  is  none  of  their  fault  that 
they  act  thus.  Without  grace  they  cannot  do  otherwise ;  nor 
can  they  do  anything  to  merit  grace.  All  we  should  do,  then, 
is  to  pray  for  them.  Augustin,  having  been  informed  of  these 
disturbances  by  delegates  from  the  cloister,  and  by  a  letter  from 
the  Abbot  Valentine,  addressed  to  the  monks  two  books — one 
in  which  he  more  fully  unfolded  his  doctrine  concerning  the 
relation  of  grace  to  free-will,  in  opposition  to  Pelagian  ism  (de 
gratia  et  libero  arbitrio)  ;  a  second,  in  which  he  more  distinctly 
explained  that  doctrine  on  the  side  of  its  practical  bearings,  and 
with  reference  to  those  consequences  which  had  been  drawn 
from  it  (the  work  de  correptione  et  gratia).  According  to 
Augustin's  doctrine,  unconditioned  predetermination  is  not  an 
arbitrary  act  of  God,  whereby  he  bestows  everlasting  happiness 
on  men  while  loaded  with  all  manner  of  sins ;  but  a  necessary 
intermediate  link  in  the  communication  of  grace.  This  is  the 
source  of  divine  life  in  those  that  possess  it ;  and  it  must  re- 
veal itself  by  an  inward  impulse,  in  the  bringing  forth  of  good 
fruits.  But  then,  even  here,  too,  no  limits  can  be  fixed  where 


*  Ep.  J  94,  among  the  letters  of  Augustin. 
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the  divine  agency  commences  and  ceases,  and  where  the  human 
begins  and  ends  ;  both  proceed  inseparably  together.  The 
human  will,  taken  possession  of  by  divine  grace,  works  that 
which  is  good  with  freedom,  as  a  transformed  and  sanctified 
will ;  and  grace  can  only  work  through  the  will,  which  serves 
as  its  organ.  Hence  Augustin  says,  "  He  who  is  a  child  of 
God  must  feel  himself  impelled  by  the  spirit  of  God  to  do 
right ;  and,  having  done  it,  he  thanks  God,  who  gave  him 
the  power  and  the  pleasure  of  so  doing.  But  he  who  does  not 
what  is  right,  or  does  it  not  from  the  right  temper  of  love,  let 
him  pray  God  that  he  may  have  the  grace  which  he  has  not 
yet  obtained."  By  reason  of  the  inner  connection  which  Au- 
gustin supposed  between  the  first  sin  and  the  sin  of  all  mankind, 
as  it  has  been  above  explained,  he  maintained  that  the  indivi- 
dual cannot  excuse  himself  on  the  ground  of  the  general  de- 
pravity, and  that  his  sins  are  none  the  less  to  be  imputed  to 
him  as  his  own  fault.  Furthermore,  God  by  his  grace  is, 
beyond  question,  able  to  operate  on  the  hearts  of  men,  not  only 
without  our  exhorting,  correcting,  or  reproving  them,  but  even 
without  our  interceding  for  them.  Beyond  question,  all  these 
second  causes  could  produce  the  designed  effect  on  men  only 
under  the  presupposition  of  divine  grace,  which  operates  through 
human  instrumentality,  and  without  which  all  human  instru- 
mentality would  avail  nothing,  and  under  the  presupposition 
that  the  men,  whom  we  would  lead  to  salvation,  belong  to  the 
number  of  the  elect.  But  as  God,  however,  often  conveys  his 
grace  to  men  by  means  of  such  instrumentality  ;  as  no  certain 
marks  are  given  us  in  the  present  life  whereby  it  is  possible  to 
distinguish  the  elect  from  the  non-elect ;  as  we  are  bound,  in 
the  spirit  of  charity,  to  wish  that  all  may  attain  to  salvation ; 
so,  assuming  in  the  spirit  of  charity,  that  God  will  use  us  as 
his  instruments  to  convert  and  bring  to  salvation  these  or  those 
individuals  who  at  present  are  living  in  sin,  we  are  bound  to 
employ  all  those  means  that  are  in  our  power,  leaving  the 
result  with  God. 

The  way  in  which  Augustin  sought,  in  these  writings,  to 
secure  his  system  against  misrepresentation,  could  not  be  suited 
to  set  those  "minds  at  rest  whose  Christian  feelings  had  been 
disturbed  by  what  he  had  said  respecting  the  relation  of  divine 
grace  and  predestination  to  the  free-will;  but  such  persons 
must  rather  have  found  in  this  a  still  further  confirmation  of 
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their  doubts.  And  as  his  system  of  faith,  on  this  side,  agreed 
in  nowise  with  the  prevailing  doctrinal  way  of  thinking  in  the 
Western  church  ;  as,  in  the  Pelagian  and  Augustinian  systems, 
directly  opposite  tendencies,  which  on  different  sides  were  at 
variance  with  the  demands  of  the  universal  Christian  conscious- 
ness, stood  in  conflict  with  each  other ;  it  was  natural  that  an 
intermediate  and  conciliatory  tendency  between  these  two  op- 
posites  should  make  its  appearance.  This  tendency  proceeded 
more  particularly  from  the  cloisters  of  Southern  France,  Pro- 
vence, and  the  adjacent  islands,  as  its  representative  and 
most  influential  organ  appears,  in  the  first  place,  an  individual 
who  holds  a  very  important  place  in  the  history  of  Western 
monachism,  and  who  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  in  these  dis- 
tricts— John  Cassian.  He  probably  came  from  the  country 
bordering  on  the  Black  Sea  (being  one  of  the  so-called  Scythian 
monks),  and,  after  many  travels  in  the  East,  had  at  length 
turned  his  steps  to  Marseilles,  where  he  became  the  founder 
and  abbot  of  a  famous  cloister.  Without  doubt,  his  early  and 
long  residence  in  the  Eastern  church  had  had  a  decided  influ- 
ence on  his  doctrinal  bent ;  and  perhaps  in  his  predominant 
practical  tendency,  in  his  disinclination,  to  doctrinal  specula- 
tions, which  attempted  to  define  too  nicely  on  the  questions 
here  brought  into  controversy,  his  tendency  to  give  promi- 
nence on  these  questions  to  the  religious,  moral  interest,  and 
to  refer  everything  more  particularly  to  the  love  of  God; 
perhaps  in  all  these  traits  we  may  discern  the  spirit  of  the 
great  Chrysostom,  with  whom  he  long  lived  in  the  capacity  of 
deacon,  and  whose  disciple  he  delighted  to  call  himself.* 
Cassian  sought  to  grasp  the  doctrines  of  religion  with  the 
heart  rather  than  with  speculative  and  systematizing  thought. 
He  counselled  the  monks,  instead  of  studying  a  multitude  of 
commentaries  on  the  sacred  scriptures,  to  aim  rather  at 
obtaining  purity  of  heart.  Nothing  but  the  darkening  of  the 
understanding  by  sin  caused  what  the  Holy  Spirit  revealed  to 
appear  so  obscure  to  men  ;  and  it  was  because  men  sought  not 
to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  divine  things  with  a  purified 
sense,  that  so  many  false  doctrines  had  been  foisted  upon  the 
holy  scriptures,  f  Especially  in  relation  to  the  treatment  of 

*  See  Cassian.  lib.  VII.  de  incarnatione,  c.  31. 

t  Monachum  ad  scripturarum  iiotitiam  pertingere  cupientern,  nequa- 
quam  debere  labores  suos  erga  commentate  rum  libros  impendere  ;  see 
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the  doctrine  of  grace,  he  required  that,  preserving  in  simpli- 
city of  heart  the  simple  faith  of  the  fishermen,  men  should  not 
receive  it  in  a  worldly  spirit,  with  logical  syllogisms  and 
Ciceronian  eloquence,  but  should  know  that  it  could  only  be 
understood  by  the  experience  of  a  pure  life.*  We  might 
almost  suppose  that  this  passage,  in  the  mind  of  Cassian, 
contained  a  reproof  of  the  (in  his  opinion)  too  logical  ten- 
dency of  Augustin  :  it  cannot  be  proved,  however,  that  he 
meant  any  such  direct  personal  allusion."!" 

Cassian  departed  altogether  from  the  Pelagian  system  by 
recognizing  the  universal  corruption  of  human  nature  as  a 
consequence  of  the  first  transgression,  and  by  recognizing 
"  grace"  as  well  as  "justification"  in  the  sense  of  Augustin. 
But  the  whole  takes  with  him  a  different  turn,  by  its  connec- 
tion with  the  idea  of  a  divine  love,  which  extends  to  all  men, 
which  wills  the  salvation  of  all,  and  refers  everything  to  this ; 
even  subordinating  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  to  this  simple 
end.  The  conflict  of  the  flesh  and  the  spirit  is,  indeed,  a  con- 
sequence of  that  original  schism  ;  but  this  conflict  is  now 
made  to  subserve  a  salutary  purpose  in  the  moral  education  of 
man,  that  so  the  soul,  amid  its  many  struggles  and  efforts, 
necessitated  to  strive  after  moral  purity,  may  thereby  be 
awakened  to  self-consciousness,  and  preserved  from  pride  and 
inactivity. if  It  is,  perhaps,  with  allusion  to  the  Pelagian 
positions,  he  says,  in  one  passage  of  his  institutions  and  rules 
of  monastic  life  :§  "  We  have  to  thank  God,  not  only  for 
having  endowed  us  with  reason  and  free-will,  and  bestowed  on 
us  the  knowledge  of  his  law  or  the  grace  of  baptism,  but  also 
for  the  gifts  of  his  daily  providence  ;  that  he  delivers  us  from 
the  snares  of  invisible  enemies ;  that  he  cooperates  with  us  in 
enabling  us  to  overcome  the  sins  of  the  flesh  ;  that  he  pro- 
tects us,  even  when  we  are  unconscious  of  it,  from  dangers ; 

potius  omnem  mentis  industrial!!  et  intentionem  cordis  erga  emundationem 
vitiorum  carnalium  detinere.  Institution,  coenobial.  1.  V.  c.  33. 

*  L.  c.l.  XII.  c.  19. 

f  In  his  work  against  Nestorius,  which  he  wrote  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Nestorian  disputes  (de  incarnatione  Domini,  1.  VII.  c.  27), 
he  calls  Augustin  "  magnus  sacerdos ; " — but  this  epithet  must  have  been 
given  to  Augustin  after  he  became  distinguished  in  the  Western  church  : 
yet  it  says  little,  compared  with  those  epithets  which  he  bestows  on 
Hilary,  Ambrose,  and  Jerome. 

I  Collat.  c.  7.  etc.  §  Institutions  coenobial.  c.  18. 
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that  he  keeps  us  froai  falling  into  sins ;  that  he  sustains  and 
enlightens  us ;  that  he  teaches  us  to  understand  the  law  which 
he  has  given  to  help  us  ;*  that,  by  his  secret  influences,  we  are 
punished  on  account  of  our  sins  ;  that  we  are  sometimes  drawn 
to  salvation  even  against  our  wills ;  that  finally  he  draws  our 
free-will  itself,  prone  by  its  own  inclination  to  what  is  vicious 
and  wrong,  into  the  path  of  virtue."  Even  in  these  remarks 
we  discern  the  whole  peculiarity  of  Cassian's  form  of  doctrine 
on  this  matter.  Isolated  Christian  experiences  lie  at  the  foun- 
dation of  all  which  he  thus  collects  together ;  and  moreover  all 
the  marks  and  characters  of  Augustin's  system  are  to  be  found 
here,  excepting1  alone  the  constraining  influence  of  grace  on  the 
free-will.  But  Cassian  brings  together  isolated  facts  without 
logical  order,  and  in  a  manner  quite  remote  from  the  systematic 
development  of  conceptions,  such  as  we  find  in  Augustin. 

In  faith,  too,  he  recognizes  the  communication  of  divine 
grace.']'  -^e  constantly  affirms  the  insufficiency  of  free-will 
for  that  which  is  good  without  grace  ;  that,  without  this,  all 
human  efforts  avail  nothing,  all  willing  and  running  of  man  is 
to  no  purpose ;  that  it  is  vain  to  speak  of  any  proper  merit  or 
desert  on  the  part  of  man,  although  the  operation  of  grace  is 
ever  conditioned  on  the  free  self-determination  of  the  human 
will ;  that,  in  many  cases,  there  is  moreover  such  a  thing  as 
prevenient  grace.J  He  especially  laboured,  in  his  monastic 
colloquies,  the  famous  thirteen  among  his  Collations,  to  unfold 
and  explain  what  lay  scattered  in  the  above-cited  passages. 
Here  also  he  speaks  in  the  same  decided  and  emphatic  manner 
against  the  two  extremes,  as  well  the  Augustinian  denial  of 
free-will,  as  the  Pelagian  infringement  of  grace.  In  both  these 
opposite  tendencies  he  sees  human  presumption,  which  would 
explore  and  define  what  is  unsearchable  to  human  reason.  He 

*  Cassian  says  here,  adjutorium  nostrum,  quod  nori  aliud  quidam 
interpretari  volunt,  quam  legem ; — which  words  are  manifestly  aimed 
against  the  Pelagians.  Tillemont  wrongly  supposes  that  he  has  discovered 
here  something  bordering  on  the  Pelagian  mode  of  expression,  which 
Cassian  could  not  have  allowed  himself  to  fall  into,  after  the  above- 
named  decisions  of  the  Roman  bishops  against  the  Pelagians ;  but  this 
mode  of  expression  is  in  its  essential  meaning,  so  anti-Pelagian,  that 
Augustin  himself  might  have  approved  of  it.  Cassian,  in  fact,  says  here 
that  it  was  only  by  the  inward  enlightening  influence  of  grace,  the  law 
itself  could  be  of  any  help  to  man. 

f  Collat.  III.  c.  16.  1  Collat.  IV.  c.  4,  etc.  and  other  places 
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says  here,  free-will  and  grace  are  so  blended  and  fused  with 
each  other,  that  for  this  very  reason  the  question  has  been 
much  discussed  by  many,  whether  free-will  depends  on  grace, 
or  grace  on  free-will;    and  in  answering  this  question  in  a 
presumptuous  manner,  men  have  fallen  into  opposite  errors. 
He  affirms  that  this  question  does  not  admit  of  a  general 
answer  suitable  for  all  cases.     He  controverts  as  well  those 
who  wholly  denied  a  prevenient  grace,  and  made  grace  always 
dependent  on  man's  desert,  as  those  who  denied  to  the  human 
will  any  ability  to  create  the  germ  of  goodness  by  its  own 
efforts,  and  who  supposed  grace  to  be  always  prevenient.    This 
question,  he  thought,  could  not  be  settled  by  general  concep- 
tions, formed  a  priori,  respecting  the  modus  operand!  of  grace ; 
but  could  be  answered  only  according  to  the  various  facts  of 
experience,  as  they  are  brought  to  view  in  the  holy  scriptures  ; 
though  here,  from  want  of  more  profound  reflection,  he  neg- 
lected to  consider  that  this  inquiry  transcends  the  limits  of 
experience  and  of  the  phenomenal  world,  the  question  relatin^ 
to  invisible  motives  and  laws.     Would  any  one  assert  that  the 
beginning  of  the  good  will  always  proceeds  from  man,  the 
examples  of  Matthew  the  publican  and  of  Paul  are  against  him. 
Would  any  one  say,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  beginning  of 
the  good  will  is  always  communicated  by  divine  grace,  he  must 
be  embarrassed  by  the  examples  of  Zaccheus,  and  of  the  thief 
on  the  cross,  whose  craving  spirits,  taking  the  kingdom  of 
God  by  violence,  anticipated  the  special  call  of  divine  grace. 
Against  those  who  asserted  the  last,  he  endeavoured  to  show 
that  human  nature  had,  by  the  fall,  in  nowise  lost  all  its 
ability  for  goodness.     Men  should  take  heed  how  they  refer 
all  the  merits  of  the  saints  to  God  in  such  a  sense  as  to  assign 
nothing  but  what  is  bad  to  human  nature.    Through  the  bene- 
volence of  the  Creator,  the  seeds  of  all  virtue  were  by  nature 
implanted  in  the  soul ;  but,  unless  excited  by  the  help  of  God, 
they  would  never  germinate  and  grow  up  to  maturity.    Where 
grace,  then,  permitted  human  striving,  feeble  as  it  was,  to 
have  the  precedence,*  still  it  should  be  considered  that  what 
grace  bestows  on  man  is  far  beyond  all  human  desert  :  j  there 
is  no  comparison  between  the  two.     He  calls  it  profane  to  say, 

*  Ne  penitus    dormienti  aut  inert!  otio  dissolute  sua  dona  conferre 
videatur.  f  Gratia  Dei  semper  gratuita. 
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that  grace  is  imparted  only  according  to  human  desert.  While 
Augustin  employed  the  declaration  of  the  apostle  Paul  in 
Rom.  xi.  concerning  the  unsearchableness  of  the  divine  judg- 
ments, to  prove  the  doctrine  of  the  secret,  unconditioned 
counsels  of  predestination ;  Cassian,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
ferred it  to  the  manifold  modes  of  the  operation  of  divine  love, 
controlling,  directing,  and  bestowing  its  gifts  in  wisdom  ;  and 
this  he  set  over  against  the  dogmatic  narrowness  of  heart,  the 
presumptuous  littleness  of  mind,  which  would  fix  and  determine 
everything  according  to  one  idea.  He  who  trusted  he  was  able 
by  his  own  reason  perfectly  to  fathom  or  to  express  the  ways 
which  God  takes  for  man's  salvation,  contradicted  those  words 
of  the  apostle,  that  God's  judgments  and  ways  are  unsearch- 
able to  men.  The  God  of  the  universe  so  works  all  in  all,  as 
that  he  excites  the  free-will,  upholds  and  strengthens  it,  not 
so  that  he  again  withdraws  from  man  the  free-will  which  he 
himself  bestowed.  If  man's  reason,  and  the  induction  of  evi- 
dence, seem  to  have  made  out  anything  which  militates  against 
these  propositions,  all  this  should  much  rather  be  shunned,  than 
countenanced  to  the  destruction  of  faith. 

Cassian's  opposition  to  the  system  of  Augustin  found  great 
acceptance  among  the  monks  and  even  the  bishops  of  these 
districts.*  Doubtless,  too,  many  of  the  monks  had,  of  their 
own  free  impulse,  without  any  influencing  cause  from  without, 
become  opposed  to  the  Augustinian  doctrine  of  election ;  indi- 
viduals who  subsequently  attached  themselves  to  Cassian,  as  the 
most  important  man  among  them,  on  account  of  his  theological 
training  ;  for  it  may  be  gathered,  from  what  Prosper  reports 
about  them  to  Augustin,  that  all  did  not  perfectly  agree  with 
Cassian  in  their  views  respecting  the  disputed  points,  though 
they  agreed  in  opposing  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination. 

When  Augustin's  work  de  correptione  et  gratia  arrived  in 
Gaul,  these  opponents  of  Augustin's  doctrine  of  predestination 
— whom  for  brevity's  sake  we  will  denominate  Semi-Pela- 
gians,! a  name  which  came  into  use  at  a  much  later  period — 

*  See  Prosper's  letter  to  Augustin. 

f  The  Semi- Pelagians  themselves  were  far  from  applying  to  their 
sect  any  such  name  as  this,  as  they  wished  to  have  nothing  in  common 
•with  the  Pelagians ;  but  their  opponents,  too,  were  very  far  from  wish- 
ing to  designate  them  by  this  name,  the  opponents  of  Pelagiauism  not 
admitting  that  there  was  any  middle  ground.  They  looked  upon  Semi' 
Pelagianism  as  nothing  but  a  mere  oft-shoot  of  Pelagianism. 
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perceived  from  it  that  those  practically  mischievous  conse- 
quences which  had  ever  appeared  to  them  the  dubious  thing  in 
this  doctrine,  had  actually  been  derived  from  them  by  those 
African  monks ;  but  they  were  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the 
manner  in  which  Augustin  got  rid  of  these  consequences ;  and 
hence  they  were  only  the  more  fully  confirmed  in  their  own 
persuasions.  Besides  this  Semi-Pelagian  party,  there  was, 
however,  in  this  part  of  Gaul,  a  small  party  also  of  enthusias- 
tic admirers  of  Augustin,  and  devoted  adherents  to  his  whole 
system  of  doctrine,  to  whom,  though  they  perhaps  recognized 
the  difference  between  Semi-Pelagianism  and  Pelagianism,  yet 
every  doctrine  which  represented  the  operations  of  divine  grace 
in  man  as  conditioned  on  man's  recipiency,  appeared  to  be  a 
denial  of  grace  proceeding  from  impious  pride.  At  the  head 
of  this  party  stood,  at  that  time,  an  ecclesiastic  by  the  name 
of  Prosper,  who,  induced  perhaps  by  the  desolations  of  war, 
had  left  his  native  country,  Aquitania,  arid  settled  down  in 
these  parts.  Amid  the  great  and  fearful  revolutions  of  this 
century,  particularly  in  his  own  country,  by  which  within  a 
short  space  of  time  the  lot  of  whole  nations  as  well  as  indivi- 
duals was  reversed,  he  found  consolation  and  repose  in  entire 
submission  to  God's  inscrutable  decrees,  in  renouncing  all 
earthly  hopes,  and  relying  on  God's  all-controlling  grace  ;  and 
the  great  facts  of  that  particular  age  in  the  history  of  nations 
furnished  him  with  abundant  evidence  in  confirmation  of  the 
doctrine  of  absolute  predestination.*  This  Prosper,  and  his 

*  Prosper,  and  also  the  author  of  the  work  de  vocatione  gentium,  refer 
to  these  facts,  especially  as  showing  how  different  tribes  of  people  were 
led  to  embrace  the  faith  of  the  gospel.  In  the  beautiful  poem  of  "  A 
husband  to  his  wife,"  in  which  the  writer  refers  to  the  state  of  those  times 
as  an  argument  and  motive  for  renouncing  earthly  things,  and  which  in 
some  manuscripts  is  ascribed  to  Prosper,  are  to  be  found  the  feelings  and 
ideas  at  least  which  characterized  his  own  religious  tone  of  mind.  He 
says  of  his  times : 

Non  idem  status  est  agris,  non  iirbibus  ullis  : 

Omniaque  in  finem  praecipitata  ruunt. 
Impia  cont'uso  saevit  discordia  mundo, 
Pax  abiit  terns  ;  ultima  quaeque  vides. 

A  nil  after  having  expressed  his  resolution  to  devote  himself  entirely  to 
Christ,  he  adds : 

Nee  tarnen  ista  mihi  de  me  fiducia  surgit. 
Tu  das,  Christe,  loqni,  tuque  pati  tribuis. 

In  nobis  nihil  audemns;  sed  fidimus  in  te. 

Spes  igitur  mea  sola  Deus,  quern  credere  vita  est. 
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friend  Hilary,  another  xvarm  admirer  and  zealous  disciple  of 
Augustin,  gave  him,  each  in  a  separate  letter,  an  account  of 
these  movements  among  the  monks,  and  begged  that  he  would 
come  to  the  rescue  of  the  truth  now  assailed. 

In  reply  to  this  request,  Augustin  wrote  his  two  works,  De 
prsedestinatione  sanctorum,  and  De  dono  perseverantiae.  He 
expresses  his  astonishment  that  those  persons  were  not  to  be 
convinced  by  the  many  plain  and  express  passages  of  sacred 
scripture  respecting  grace,  which  is  always  denied,  when  it  is 
made  to  depend  on  human  desert.  Yet  he  is  at  the  same  time 
just  enough  to  admit,  that,  by  acknowledging  original  sin,  the 
insufficiency  of  the  faculty  of  free-will  for  all  good,  and  pre- 
venient  grace,  they  differed  essentially  from  Pelagianism,  pro- 
perly so  called.  And,  considering  the  great  importance  which 
he  attached  to  the  other  disputed  points,  we  must  respect  the 
spirit  of  Christian  moderation  evinced  by  him  when  he  added  : 
"  We  must  apply  to  them  the  words  of  Paul  in  Philip,  iii.  15. 
If  they  walk  according  to  the  measure  of  their  knowledge, 
and  pray  to  him  who  giveth  wisdom,  he  will  reveal  to  them 
that  also  which  they  still  want,  in  order  to  a  correct  insight 
into  the  doctrine  of  predestination."* 

In  these  two  tracts,  he  lays  open  his  disputed  scheme  of 
doctrine,  holding  to  it  firmly  in  all  its  strictness,  in  the  way  we 
have  already  described ;  and  we  need  here  only  notice  what 
he  says  new  in  reference  to  the  scruples  professed  by  the  Gallic 
Semi-Pelagians.  These,  as  Prosper  reported  to  Augustin, 
had  affirmed  that  even  if  the  doctrine  of  unconditional  pre- 
destination were  according  to  the  truth,  yet  it  ought  not  to  be 
preached,  because  the  doctrine  could  be  of  no  use  to  any  one, 
and  might  be  mischievous  to  all.  It  tempts  the  pious  to  feel 
secure  and  to  be  inactive,  and  leads  sinners  to  despair,  instead 
of  allowing  them  room  for  repentance.  On  the  other  hand, 
Augustin  says  :  "  We  might  keep  ailent  as  to  those  truths,  the 
knowledge  of  which  would  only  enrich  the  intellectual  insight 
of  those  who  were  capable  of  understanding  them,  without 
exerting  any  influence  on  their  moral  improvement ;  but  the 
misunderstanding  of  which  would  redound  to  the  injury  of 
those  who  were  incapable  of  understanding  them.  But  it  is 
otherwise  with  those  truths  the  right  understanding  of  which 

*  De  prsedestinatione  sanctorum,  c.  i. 
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is  subservient  to  holiness,  and  the  misunderstanding  of  which 
leads  to  all  mischief.     And  among  these  latter  truths  is  to  be 
reckoned  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination.     It  is  only 
when  misconstrued  and  falsely  applied,  it  can  become  practi- 
cally injurious.     But  the  doctrine  of  divine  foreknowledge  is 
liable  to  the  same  misconstruction  ;  as,  for  example,  when  it 
is  so  conceived  as  to  lead  men  to  make  such  statements  as  the 
following :    "  You  may  live  as  you  please,  yet  that  and  that 
only  will  happen  with  you  which  God  foresaw."     In  preach- 
ing the  doctrine  of  predestination,  all  that  is  necessary  is  sim- 
ply to  keep  it  ever  in  mind  that  the  preacher  of  the  gospel  is 
addressing  either  those  who  are  already  partakers  of  the  re- 
demption,  or  who  are  yet  to  become  partakers  of  it,  conse- 
quently the  elect ;  so  that  the  reprobate  must  be  considered 
as  those  who  are  without  the  church,  and  be  spoken  of  only  in 
the  third  person.     With  great  adroitness  and  skill,  he  showed 
how  the  doctrine  of  predestination  should  be  used  only  for  the 
purpose  of  exciting  believers  to  an  unshaken  trust  and  confi- 
dence in  God  himself  and  in  goodness,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  humility  ; — and  how,  on  the  other  hand,  everything  should 
be  avoided  which,  through  misconstruction,  might  lead  to  false 
security  or  to  despondency.     The  doctrine  of  predestination, 
if  rightly  presented,  would,  beyond  question,  contribute  much 
to  the  furtherance  of  genuine  Christian  piety.     "  This  doc- 
trine," he  concludes,  "  should  be  so  set  forth  that  he  who  pro- 
perly receives  and  appropriates  it  will  glory,  not  in  that  which 
is  of  man,  hence  not  in  that  which  is  his  own,  but  in  the  Lord  ; 
and  even   this,  to  glory  only  in  the  Lord,  is,  like  all  the 
rest,  a  gift  of  God,  and  indeed  the  gift  of  God,  without  which 
all  other  gifts  are  nothing."     As  Augustin's  opponents  could 
often  cite  against  him,  and  that  not  without  good  grounds,  the 
authority  of  the  older  divines ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  he  him- 
self appealed,  not  without  reason,  to  the  original  and  common 
expression  of  the  unalterable  Christian  consciousness ;  as,  for 
example,  in  the  church  prayers  for  the  conversion  of  unbe- 
lievers, for  the  perseverance  of  believers  to  the  end,  in  which 
prayers  the  assembled  church  were  wont  to  join  by  saying, 
Amen.     But  at  the  same  time,  in  interpreting  these  expres- 
sions of  the  Christian  consciousness,  as  well  as  many  passages 
from  the  older  divines,  he  was  led,  by  the  influence  of  his  own 
doctrinal  system,  to  introduce  more  into  them  than  they  really 
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contained,  when  he  would  find  in  them  testimony  in  favour  of 
the  doctrine  of  a  grace  which  is  conditioned  on  no  sort  of  reci- 
piency on  the  part  of  man,  and  of  a  predestination  connected 
with  this  notion  of  grace. 

These  writings  made,  and  indeed  were  calculated  to  make, 
no  other  impression  on  the  Semi-Pelagians  than  Augustin's 
earlier  productions.  Hence,  Prosper — feeling  himself  con- 
strained to  stand  forth  in  defence  of  the  conviction  of  which 
his  heart  was  so  full,  and  of  the  man  to  whom  he  clung  with 
an  enthusiastic  attachment,*  as  the  triumphant  defender  of 
this  fundamental  truth  against  the  adversaries  of  the  doctrine 
of  grace — wrote  in  opposition  to  those  whom  he  designates  as 
the  ungrateful,  his  carmen  de  ingratis.  By  this  designation 
Prosper  understands  in  general  all  those  who  considered  the 
operations  of  grace  as  in  any  way  conditioned  by  the  free  reci- 
piency of  man  ;  those  who  did  not  refer  everything  in  man  to 
grace  alone.  Although  his  attack  was  directed  in  this  case 
more  particularly  against  the  Semi-Pelagians,  yet,  in  looking 
at  the  subject  from  this  particular  point  of  view,  Semi-Pela- 
gianism  would  necessarily  seem  to  coincide  with  Pelagianism  ; 
and,  in  truth,  he  endeavours  to  show  that  the  doctrines  of  the 
Semi-Pelagians  led  ultimately  to  Pelagian  principles.')'  He 
complains  that  his  adversaries,  who  were  for  the  most  part 
rigid  monks,  misled  many  through  the  respect  which  they  in- 
spired by  the  virtues  connected  with  their  Christian  renunci- 
ation of  the  world  ;  but,  as  they  looked  upon  these  virtues  as 
being  part  in  their  own  work,  they  were  but  seeming  virtues, 
destitute  of  the  principle  of  all  true  goodness,  that  temper  of 
the  heart  which  refers  everything  to  God  alone,  and  which 

*  This  very  fact,  that  the  firm  persuasion  of  man's  being  nothing 
through  himself,  but  everything  through  God  alone,  had  pervaded  Au- 
gustin's entire  life,  appears  to  Prosper  the  characteristic  trait  of  this 
great  man,  the  fundamental  principle  of  his  peculiar  character.  This  is 
beautifully  expressed  by  Prosper  in  his  carmen  de  ingratis,  where  he 
says  of  Augustin  (v.  90): 

Quern  Christi  gratia  cornu 
Uberiore  rigans,  nostro  lumen  dedit  sevo, 
Accensum  vero  de  lumine ;  nam  cibus  illi    . 
Et  vita  et  requies  Deus  est,  omnisque  voluptas 
Unus  amor  Christi  est,  unus  Christi  est  honor  ill!. 
Et  dum  nulla  sibi  tritmit  bona,  fit  DeusilH 
Omnia,  et  in  sancto  regnat  sapientia  templo. 

\  As  Prosper  says  himself:  ingrati,  quos  urit  gratio,  v.  685. 
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feels  the  sense  of  dependence  on  him  for  all  things.*  A  deep 
and  sincerely  Christian  feeling  of  dependence  breathes  through 
this  production,  imparting  to  it  warmth  and  vitality ;  but 
with  all  this,  the  author  overlooks  in  his  opponents  the  interest 
of  a  morality  which  would  be  free,  and  which  assuredly  has 
no  less  its  foundation  in  Christianity  than  the  sense  of  depen- 
dence. u  Do  they  perhaps  consider  it  a  shame,"  says  he  of 
his  opponents,  "  that  Christ  will  one  day  be  all  in  all  in  the 
redeemed  ?  But  if  this  is  above  all  things  else  great  and  noble, 
why  are  they  ashamed  in  this  present  vale  of  sorrow  to  be 
mighty  through  God,  and  to  have  in  them  as  little  as  possible 
of  their  own,  of  that  which  is  a  mortal  work,  which  is  nothing 
but  sin?"| 

The  contest  between  the  Augustinian  and  the  Semi -Pelagian 
party  in  Gaul  still  continued  after  the  death  of  Augustin. :{ 

*  Licet  in  crnce  vitam 

Ducant  et  jugi  afficiant  sua  corpora  morte, 
Abstineant  opibus,  sint  casti,  sintque  benigne, 
Terrenisque  ferant  animum  super  astra  relictis  ; 

still,  surgendo  cadunt,  non  horum  templo  est  Christus  petra  fundamenta, 
v.  775. 

•j-  Viles  ergo  patent  se  deform esque  futuros 
Cum  transformatis  fiet  Deus  unica  sanctis 
Gloria  :  corporei  nee  jam  pressura  laboris 
Conteret  incertos  ;  sed  in  omnibus  omnia  semper 
Christus  erit.     Quod  si  pulchrum  et  super  omnia  magnum  est, 
Cur  pudet  hac  etiam,  fletus  in  valle,  potentes 
Esse  Deo,  minimumque  operis  mortalis  habere, 
Quod  non  est  nisi  peccatum. 

J  The  last  years  of  his  long  and  laborious  life  Augustin  had  set  apart 
for  completing  the  theological  works  which  were  partly  connected  with 
these  disputed  points  which  seemed  to  him  so  important.  As  the  multi- 
plied engagements  of  his  episcopal  office  left  him  no  leisure  for  this,  he, 
with  the  consent  of  his  community,  made  arrangements  to  have  his 
labours  lightened  by  the  assistance  of  Eraclius,  a  presbyter  educated 
under  his  own  eye.  He  was  occupied  during  this  time  in  preparing  a 
critique  on  all  his  own  writings  (his  retractationes).  What  led  him  to 
engage  in  this  work  was  doubtless  the  fact  that  many  passages  from  his 
earlier  writings  were  cited  against  him,  especially  by  Pelagians  and 
Semi-Pelagians;  whence  his  enthusiastic  admirers  were  embarrassed, 
since  they  would  not  allow  that  the  man  whose  authority  stood  so  extra- 
vagantly high  with  them  could  be  convicted  of  any  errors.  But  Augustin 
himself  was  far  from  claiming  any  such  authority  for  his  writings.  Such 
authority  was  due,  according  to  his  judgment,  only  to  the  Bible.  He 
says  to  those  extravagant  friends,  that  they  laboured  to  no  purpose :  they 
had  undertaken  a  bad  cause.  They  would  lose  their  suit,  even  if  tried 
before  himself  (frustra  laboratis,  non  bonam  causam  suscepistis,  facile  in 
ea  me  ipso  judice,  superamini.  ep.  143  ad  Marcellinum.)  He  rejoiced  in 
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Prosper  opposed,  it  is  true,  to  his  adversaries  the  decisions  of 
the  Roman  bishops,  and  of  the  emperors  ;  but  the  Semi-Pela- 
gians felt  assured  that  they  were  not  touched  or  affected  by 
those  authorities,  for  they,  in  fact,  were  also  opponents  of  the 
Pelagian  doctrines  condemned  by  those  decisions.  For  this 
reason  Prosper  and  Hilary  sought  to  establish,  in  opposition  to 
them,  another  new  church  authority.  They  appealed  to  the 
Roman  bishop  Coelestin,  and  entered  a  complaint  to  him 
against  presbyters  given  to  disputation  ana  fond  of  novelty, 

the  confession,  that  he  had  made  some  progress  in  truth,  and  acknow- 
ledged several  of  his  earlier  errors  as  such,  which  he  was  not  now 
ashamed  publicly  to  expose  in  his  writings.  Unquestionably  it  was  true 
also,  as  may  be  gathered  from  what  has  been  already  remarked,  that  his 
mind,  more  fettered  and  confined  in  several  respects,  now  represented  as 
error  what  at  an  earlier  period  had  been  conceived  with  more  freedom, 
or  that  he  unconsciously  interpreted  his  earlier  views  as  being  in  accord- 
ance with  his  present  altered  way  of  thinking. 

Next,  he  employed  himself  on  his  last  work  in  the  Pelagian  contro- 
versy with  Julian,  which  he  was  unable  to  finish.  He  wrote  for  this  work 
amid  the  violent  political  agitations  which  brought  devastation  and  ruin 
over  this  flourishing  portion  of  the  world.  He  had  the  pain  of  seeing 
the  misery  proceed  from  a  man  who  had  once  been  one  of  his  most  beloved 
friends.  The  count  (comes)  Bonifacius,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
and  successful  generals  of  the  Roman  empire  in  its  decline,  had  been 
led  by  the  advice  of  Augustin  himself,  instead  of  retiring  to  the  monastic 
life,  to  the  resolution  of  devoting  his  powers  still  further  to  the  defence 
of  the  oppressed  Roman  Christendom  against  the  incursions  of  barbarian 
tribes.  But  by  the  intrigues  of  his  rival  in  military  renown,  the  general 
Aetius,  he  had  been  afterwards  drawn  into  the  great  mistake  of  rebelling 
against  the  imperial  government;  and,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
himself  in  this  contest,  he  invited  over  the  Vandals  to  his  assistance  from 
Spain.  Augustin  availed  himself  of  a  favourable  opportunity  of  address- 
ing himself  to  the  conscience  of  Boniface,  in  a  letter  written  with  true 
Christian  dignity,  and  with  great  wisdom  (a  true  model  of  proceed- 
ing in  such  intricate  circumstances).  The  latter  was  compelled  to  find 
out  by  bitter  experience  the  truth  of  that  which  his  old  friend  had  pre- 
dicted to  him.  He  was  carried  further  than  he  meant  to  be,  and  when 
he  endeavoured  to  retrace  his  steps,  found  it  to  be  too  late.  The  Vandals 
looked  upon  the  flourishing  country  as  their  own  property,  and,  from 
being  the  allies  of  Boniface,  became  his  enemies.  Augustin's  episcopal 
residence,  the  city  of  Hippo,  was  besieged  by  them.  Amidst  these  suffer- 
ings, and  in  sight  of  the  new  trials  which  were  threatening  him,  it  was 
Augustin's  daily  prayer,  that  God  would  deliver  the  city  from  the  enemy, 
or  bestow  on  his  servants  the  power  to  endure  everything  which  his  will 
had  in  store  for  them  ;  or  that  he  would  grant  him  a  release  out  of  the 
present  world.  The  last  event  happened.  In  the  third  month  of  the  seige, 
which  lasted  fourteen  months  in  all,  Augustin  died,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
six,  A.D.  429. 

VOL.   IV.  2    C 
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who  propagated  false  doctrines,  and  presumed  to  attack  the 
memory  of  Augustin.  They  probably  hoped  to  obtain  from 
the  Roman  bishop  a  distinct  response  in  favour  of  the  system 
of  Augustin,  against  the  Semi -Pelagian  principles  concerning 
grace,  and  concerning  free-will,  but  their  expectations  were 
not  fulfilled.  Coelestin,  it  is  true,  in  answer  to  this  application, 
published,  in  the  year  431,*  a  letter  to  the  Gallic  bishops.  In 
this  letter  he  complains  that  several  presbyters,  of  whom  he 
speaks  with  some  contempt,  had  taken  the  liberty  to  set  in  agi- 
tation certain  curious  questions. t  Quite  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Roman  church,  he  considers  it  a  great  scandal  that  presbyters 
should  wish  to  set  themselves  up  as  teachers  of  the  bishops  ; 
arid  he  ascribes  it  chiefly  to  the  fault  of  these  latter  that  pres- 
byters presumed  to  make  themselves  so  important.  Doubtless 
it  might  be,  he  says,  that  some  of  them  had  but  recently  left 
the  ranks  of  the  laity,  and  hence  had  not  yet  become  fully 
aware  of  what  belonged  to  them  as  bishops.  And  he  intimates 
a  suspicion,  which  the  accusers  of  the  Semi-Pelagians  had  pro- 
bably found  it  convenient  to  insinuate,  that  several  among 
themselves  might  be  inclined  to  the  same  errors.  He  moreover 
expressed,  in  strong  terms,  his  respect  for  Augustin,  who,  by 
his  predecessors  also,  had  been  considered  to  belong  among  the 
most  eminent  teachers  of  the  church.  But  notwithstanding  all 
this,  the  decisions  of  the  Roman  bishop  were  still  so  indefinite, 
that  the  opponents  of  Semi-Pelagianism  could  derive  from  them 
but  little  advantage.  Coelestin,  indeed,  forbore  to  enter  into 
a  particular  description  of  the  doctrines  of  those  presbyters 
against  whom  he  inveighed.  What  he  understood  by  the  ex- 
pression "curious  questions,"  was  left  wholly  in  the  dark; 
and  the  Semi-Pelagians  accused  their  opponents  of  this  very 
thing ;  namely,  that  instead  of  holding  fast  to  matters  of  prac- 
tical moment  they  busied  themselves  with  such  questions.  He 
had  said,  let  the  spirit  of  innovation — adding,  if  there  is  such  a 

*  As  he  himself  alleges,  he  had  already  on  some  earlier  occasion 
decided  in  like  manner,  in  a  responsum  to  a  certain  bishop  Tueritius,  which 
has  not  reached  our  times. 

f  Indisciplinatee  quffistiones.  All  questions  on  the  subject  why  God  be- 
stowed his  grace  on  some  and  not  on  others ;  all  such  questions,  which 
were  not  to  be  disposed  of  by  reference  to  the  secret  incomprehensible 
councils  of  God,  belonged,  in  fact,  according  to  the  judgment  of  such  men 
as  Prosper,  to  this  class ;  and  Ccelestin  here  speaks  at  first  only  in  the 
language  of  his  accusers. 
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spirit — cease  to  attack  the  ancient  doctrine.*  But  still  it  was 
left  undefined  what  was  to  be  understood  by  the  ancient  and 
what  by  the  novel  doctrines.  The  Semi- Pelagians,  in  fact, 
also  asserted — and  they  could  do  it  with  even  more  justice  than 
their  opponents — that  by  them  the  ancient  doctrine  of  the 
church  was  defended  against  the  false  doctrine  recently  intro- 
duced concerning  absolute  predestination,  and  against  the  denial 
of  freewill;  tenets  wholly  unknown  to  the  ancient  church. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  therefore,  the  Semi-Pelagians  might 
interpret  these  decisions  as  being  in  favour  of  their  own  scheme 
of  doctrine ;  and  so,  accordingly,  they  did  interpret  them.'f 
The  Vincentius,  already  mentioned,  who  had  been  educated  at 
a  cloister  on  the  island  of  Lerins  in  Provence,  which  was  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  seats  of  Semi-Pelagianism,  seems  also 
to  have  given  the  decision  this  interpretation  :  and  it  was,  per- 
haps, at  the  fiercest  stage  of  this  controversy,  in  the  year  434, { 
that  he  wrote  his  famous  Commonitorium,  if  not  with  the 
single,  yet  with  the  special  or  partial,  design  of  applying  a 
principle  to  the  refutation  of  Augustin's  doctrine  of  predesti- 
nation, which  was  recognized  by  Augustin  himself;  namely, 
that  the  subjective  views  of  a  church-teacher,  however  holy  and 
highly  gifted,  could  yet  establish  nothing  in  opposition  to  the 
ancient  and  hitherto  universally-prevailing  doctrine  of  the 
church  ;  and  that  such  views  would  ever  continue  to  be  nothing 
more  than  private  opinions,  unless  accompanied  by  the  marks 
of  antiquity,  universality,  and  general  consent  (antiquitas,  uni- 
versalitas,  consentio).§ 

Since  Hilary  and  Prosper  had  now  made  a  journey  to  Rome 

*  Desinat,  si  ita  res  sunt,  incessere  novitas  vetustatem. 

t  Prosper  himself,  in  his  book  against  Collator  (s.  3),  gives  it  to  be 
undertsood  that  many  Se mi- Pelagians,  by  a  maliyna  inter pretatio,  con- 
trived to  explain  this  decision  of  the  Iloman  bishop  to  their  own  advan- 
tage. Ccelestin — said  they,  as  it  would  seem  as  if  we  must  gather  from 
his  language — had  by  no  means  approved,  by  that  eulogium  of  Augustiu, 
all  his  writings  with  reference  to  the  doctrines  which  they  contained  ; 
and  if  he  approved  the  earlier  ones,  he  could  not  the  later,  in  which 
Augustin  himself  set  the  novitas  in  opposition  to  the  vetustas. 

J  See  chap.  XLII,  his  own  chronological  statement. 

§  Vincentius  enables  us  to  discover  his  connection  with  the  Semi- 
Pelagian  party,  by  naming  among  the  false  teachers  Pelagius  and 
Ccelestius,  but  not  their  pretended  off-shoots  the  Semi- Pelagians;  and  by 
neglecting  to  mention  Augus  in  among  the  many  church-teachers  who 
are  praised  by  him.  Thus  now,  too  at  the  end  of  the  second  section  of 

2c2 
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for  the  express  purpose  of  procuring  a  favourable  decision, 
and  we  may  take  it  for  granted  they  would  spare  no  pains  to 
accomplish  their  object,  we  may  the  more  confidently  conclude 
that  the  Roman  bishop  had  good  reasons  for  not  expressing 
himself  more  definitely  and  decidedly  on  this  disputed  ques- 
tion, when  he  had  assumed  a  tone  so  entirely  different  in  the 
Nestorian  controversy.*  The  only  course  which  remained  for 
Prosper  was  to  contend  against  the  Semi-Pelagians  with  the 

his  commonitorium,  of  which  only  a  fragment  has  been  preserved,  he 
cites  those  passages  from  the  letter  of  Coelestin  to  the  French  bishops. 
Although  he  does  not  explain  any  further,  even  in  this  passage,  what 
Coelestin  meant  by  the  term  "  novitas,"  but  chooses  to  leave  the  more 
particular  application  to  each  individual  himself;  yet  he  certainly  betrays 
here  the  Semi-Pelagian  forced  by  the  authority  of  Augustin  to  tread 
somewhat  too  softly.  A  person  of  the  same  temper  with  Prosper  would 
have  expressed  himself  doubtless  in  this  case  more  strongly  and  distinctly, 
and  the  more,  as  he  must  have  been  aware  that  his  opponents  turned 
the  vagueness  of  that  passage  to  their  own  account.  Moreover,  in  ex- 
plaining the  phrase, "  si  ita  res  est,"  he  discovers  the  Semi-Pelagian,  who 
considered  the  charge  to  be  without  foundation.  Most  probably  it  was 
from  this  Vincentius  that  the  capitula  objectionum  Viucentianarum  pro- 
ceeded, against  which  a  small  tract  of  Prosper  was  directed. 

*  If  the  collection  of  decisions  by  Roman  bishops  and  North- African 
councils  against  the  doctrines  of  Pelagius  and  Co3lestius,  which  is  united 
in  several  of  the  older  collections  of  ecclesiastical  laws  with  this  letter  of 
Coelestin,  really  belonged  to  the  same,  Coelestin  would  beyond  all  ques- 
tion have  expressed  himself  in  a  more  distinct  manner ;  for  this  collec- 
tion has  manifestly  for  its  object  to  establish  the  whole  Augustinian 
scheme  of  the  doctrine  of  grace  in  opposition  to  the  Semi-Pelagians; 
because  these  accused  Augustin  of  having  over-stepped  the  proper  limits, 
and  because  they,  moreover,  contrived  to  interpret  the  authority  of  the 
Roman  bishops  in  their  own  sense.  But  the  way  in  which  Ccelestin's 
letter  concludes,  shows  clearly  that  nothing  was  to  follow  after.  In  this 
additional  clause  itself  is  exhibited  a  different  tone  of  language  from  that 
•which  we  are  accustomed  to  meet  with  in  Roman  bishops  ;  and  Prosper, 
who,  as  we  have  remarked,  appeals  to  the  letter  of  Ccelestin,  would  as- 
suredly not  have  omitted  to  mention  this  clause,  if  he  had  known  it  as 
one  which  proceeded  from  Ccelestin.  We  cannot  doubt,  therefore,  that 
this  piece  is  a  later  addition ;  and  from  whomsoever  it  might  be,  that  this 
certainly  very  old  appendix,  belonging  to  the  very  time  of  these  contro- 
versies, proceeded,  it  still  remains  worthy  of  notice  that  its  author  pro- 
fesses indeed  the  doctrine  of  that  grace  of  God  from  whose  agency  no- 
thing is  to  be  excluded,  but  that  he  does  not,  however,  declare  himself 
in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination  ;  but  rather  expressly 
avoids  the  inquiry  as  unprofitable,  when  he  says  :  Profundiores  vero 
difficilioresque  partes  incurrentium  qusestionum,  quas  latius  pertractarunt, 
qui  haereticis  restiterunt,  sicut  non  audemus  contemnere,  ita  non  ne- 
cesse  habemus  adstruere. 
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productions  of  his  pen  ;*  but,  as  in  a  case  where  the  tendencies 
of  Christian  feeling  and  of  the  reflections  springing  therefrom 
were  so  entirely  opposed  to  each  other,  there  could  be  no 
chance  for  a  common  understanding  between  Prosper  and  his 
opponents  ;  and  his  own  arguments  had  quite  as  little  weight 
with  them  as  theirs  with  himself;  and  as  Cc&lestin's  decision 
had  so  very  much  disappointed  his  expectations ;  he  endea- 
voured to  prevail  on  Sixtus,  the  successor  of  Ccelestin,  to 
finish  the  work  of  his  predecessors,  and  annihilate  the  last  re- 
mains of  Pelagianism.  As  his  predecessors  had  suppressed  the 
open  Pelagians,  so  Sixtus  ought  to  suppress  altogether  the 
concealed  Pelagians,  since  this  work  had  been  reserved  for 
him  by  divine  Providence.f  But  neither  did  he  succeed  as 
yet  in  carrying  this  point. 

The  writings  of  Prosper  suggest  one  remark,  important  in 
its  bearing  on  the  course  and  progress  of  this  controversy.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  Semi-Pelagians  endeavoured  so  to  represent 
the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination  as  to  bring  most  pro- 
minently to  view  the  point  in  which  it  grated  most  harshly  on 
the  Christian  feelings,  namely,  its  irreconcileableness  with  the 
Christian  ideas  of  God's  holiness  and  love.  They  affirmed 
that,  according  to  this  doctrine,  God  had  created  only  a  small 
portion  of  mankind  for  eternal  happiness,  and  the  rest  for 
damnation ;  God  had  predestinated  these  latter  to  sin ;  he  was 
the  author  of  sin  ;  Christ  had  died  not  for  the  salvation  of  all 
men,  but  only  for  the  redemption  of  this  small  and  determi- 
nate portion  of  them.  On  the  other  hand,  Prosper  laboured 
with  great  skill  and  effect  to  avoid  everything  in  the  exposition 
of  this  scheme  which  might  seem  repulsive  to  the  Christian 
feelings ;  although  we  must  admit  he  rather  concealed  all  the 
difficulties  by  happy  turns  and  forms  of  expressions,  than  really 
avoided  them  in  the  material  contents  of  the  thought.  The 
charge  that  God  was  made  the  author  of  sin,  he  evaded,  as 

*  His  writings  against  Cassian,  liber  contra  Collatorem,  his  responsum 
ad  capitula  Gallorum,  the  tract  already  mentioned  against  Vincentius,  his 
epistola  ad  Rufinum. 

t  Confidiinus  Domini  protectione  praestandum,  ut  quod  operatus  est 
in  Innocentio  caet.,  operetur  in  Sixto,  et  in  custodia  Dominici  gregis  hsec 
sit  pars  gloria  huic  reservata  pastori,  ut  sicut  illi  lupos  abegere  rnani- 
iVstos,  ita  hie  depellat  occultos. — -Hujusmodi  hominum  pravitati  non  tarn 
dispntationum  studio,  quam  auctoritatum  privilegio  resisttmdum  est.  C. 
Collator,  c.  21,  s.  4. 
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Augustin  had  done,  by  deriving  all  sin  from  a  free  act  of 
Adam.  God's  predestination  and  his  foreknowledge  were  by 
no  means  to  be  considered  as  identical.  In  reference  to  that 
which  has  its  ground  in  God  himself,  goodness,  as  the  bestow- 
ment  of  his  grace,  and  just  judgment,  were  undoubtedly  both 
one ;  but  the  case  was  otherwise  in  reference  to  sin,  which 
has  its  ground  in  the  will  of  the  creature,  and  in  relation  to 
this  we  can  speak  only  of  the  divine  foreknowledge.  But 
should  any  be  now  disposed  to  find  an  arbitrary  will  standing 
in  contradiction  with  the  idea  of  a  holy  God,  in  the  fact,  that 
of  those  who  stood  in  the  like  condition  of  alienation  from  him, 
he  rescued  some  by  his  grace,  and  left  the  others  to  their 
merited  destruction,  Prosper  answers:  Men's  minds  would 
easily  be  set  at  rest,  were  it  but  held  fast  as  an  incontrovertible 
maxim  of  faith,  that  with  God  there  is  no  place  for  arbitrary 
will:  nothing  he  does  can  stand  in  contradiction  with  his 
holiness  and  justice ;  and  that  no  salvation  is  to  be  found 
without  the  grace  of  Christ.*  But  as  our  Theodicee  must  fail 
to  explain  many  things  which  take  place  in  the  life  of  nations 
and  of  individuals,  while  still  we  are  not  perplexed  or  hindered 
in  our  faith  in  God's  wisdom  and  holiness ;  so  here,  too,  we 
must  cling  fast  to  our  faith,  although  it  may  be  impossible  for 
us  to  fathom  or  comprehend  the  councils  according  to  which 
God  dispenses  that  grace.  Well  for  us,  could  we  but  acknow- 
ledge the  limited  nature  of  our  present  knowledge  of  divine 

*  If  indeed  Prosper  had  been  disposed  to  proceed  consistently  after  the 
same  manner  in  which  he  derived  his  conception  of  grace,  as  opposed  to 
the  Semi-Pelagian  views,  from  the  doctrine  of  an  almighty  power  of  God 
excluding  everything  of  the  nature  of  conditions,  and  of  an  absolute 
dependence  of  the  creature,  he  must  have  come  at  last  to  consider  all  the 
inward  operations  of  God  on  human  nature  as  absolutely  unconditioned 
from  the  first,  and  at  every  point  of  time,  and  accordingly  also,  as  wholly 
excluding,  even  in  the  case  of  Adam,  the  free  self-determination  of  the 
will.  See  the  remarkable  passage  in  the  carmen  de  ingratis,  v.  370. 
We  ought  not  to  regard  God's  agency  upon  man,  says  he,  as  so  feeble 
a  thing  as  that  of  one  man  upon  another,  when  by  his  words  he  seeks  to 
produce  love  or  hatred  or  any  other  affection  in  the  heart  of  another,  so 
that  the  speaker  is  unable  really  to  communicate  this  affection  to  the 
other,  but  it  depends  on  the  other  to  yield  himself  to  this  affection  or  not. 
It  is  not  so  with  divine  grace,  which  is  almighty :  this  employs  all  sub- 
ordinate causes  only  as  its  instruments,  is  not  dependent  on  them. 
Ipsa  suum  consummat  opus,  cui  tempus  agendi 
Semper  adest,  quse  gesla  \elit  :  non  morilms  illi 
Fit  mora,  non  causis  anceps  suspenditur  ullis.— v.  384. 
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things.*  Prosper  charged  his  opponents,  as  they  did  him, 
with  attempting,  in  opposition  to  the  apostle  Paul,  to  explore 
the  unsearchable  judgments  of  God.t  He  said,  instead  of 
searching  into  the  deep  things  of  the  hidden  God,  and  losing 
ourselves  in  a  labyrinth  of  unanswerable  questions,  we  ought 
rather  to  employ  our  thoughts  on  the  ample  range  of  revealed 
ejace,  and  hold  fast  to  that  which  the  apostle  Paul  declares : 
God  wills  that  all  men  should  be  saved.  This  will  of  God  is 
revealed  in  the  fact  of  his  having  provided  men  with  all  the 
means  of  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  himself,  whether  it  is 
revelation  by  the  gospel,  by  the  law,  or  by  the  works  of  crea- 
tion. But,  verily,  by  all  these  means,  they  cannot  be  led  to 
salvation  without  the  grace  which  gives  them  faith.  Thus  was 
there  here  already  brought  to  view,  the  germ  of  that  distinc- 
tion between  a  will  of  God  universally  revealed  and  conditioned, 
and  a  secret,  special,  and  unconditioned  will  of  God ;  the 
former  being,  in  fact,  taken  up  and  absorbed  by  the  latter. 
All  these  shifts  and  turns  were  not  strictly  peculiar  to  Prosper  ; 
but  we  here  discern  in  him  only  the  apt  and  skilful  disciple  of 
Augustin — a  disciple  who  well  understood  how  to  seize,  to  com- 
bine, and  to  distribute  the  scattered  thoughts  of  his  master. 

This  tempered  exhibition,  aiming  to  avoid  the  repulsive 
aspects  of  the  Augustinian  scheme,  which  proceeded  from  Pros- 
per, had  manifestly  an  important  influence  on  the  course  of 
this  controversy.  Out  of  the  germs  contained  in  the  writings 
of  Prosper  was  formed  a  still  more  refined  and  happily  con- 
ceived exhibition  of  this  system,  executed  with  great  spirit, 
and  based  upon  conciliatory  motives.  This  is  set  forth  in  a 
work  entitled,  The  call  of  all  the  nations  (de  vocatione  om- 
nium gentium),  the  author  of  which  is  not  certainly  known.  J 
This  work  evidently  proceeded,  as  the  author  himself  intimates 
in  the  introduction,  from  a  person  who  was  seeking  to  bring 

Non  ergo  instamus  clansis  nee  aperta  procaci 

Urgemus  cura,  satis  est  opera  omnipotentis 

Cernere  et  auctorem  cunctorum  nosse  bonorum. — v.  740  et  s. 

f  Eeponsio  ad  capitula  Gallorum.  c.  vin.  Profitentur  sibi  scruta- 
bilia  judicia  Dei  et  vestigabiles  vias  ejus. 

J  The  comparison  of  this  remarkable  work  with  the  writings  of  Prosper 
shows,  without  doubt,  a  great  agreement  between  the  former  and  the 
latter  in  fundamental  ideas ;  and  many  single  thoughts  also  occur  with 
the  same  application  in  the  two  kinds  of  writing.  But  the  author  seems 
to  be  a  person  who  had  not  previously  taken  part  in  these  disputes,  but 
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about  a  reconciliation  between  the  two  parties  so  fiercely  op- 
posed to  each  other,  and  that  certainly  with  a  decided  lean- 
ing to  the  Augustinian  system  of  doctrine,  for  the  fundamental 
ideas  of  which  he  laboured  to  procure  a  more  general  admis- 
sion, by  exhibiting  them  in  a  dress  and  in  a  combination  pecu- 
liar to  himself ;  taking  pains  to  divest  them  of  every thino- 
which  exposed  them  to  the  censures  of  the  Semi- Pelagian?, 
and  which  served  to  give  those  censures  a  more  plausible 
appearance.  That  he  might  more  easily  effect  his  object,  to 
act  as  a  mediator,  he  refrained  from  all  allusion  to  Augustin, 
though  the  authority  of  that  father  must  certainly  have  stood 
very  high  with  him.  In  general,  he  was  remarkably  distin- 
guished for  his  predominant  dialectic  method,  which  was  inde- 
pendent of  all  church  authorities. 

He  endeavoured,  in  the  first  place,  to  show  that  an  entire 
harmony  subsisted  between  the  doctrines  of  grace  and  of 
free  will,  so  that  the  one  could  not  be  maintained  without 

who,  after  they  had  been  going  on  now  for  a  long  time,  felt  himself 
called  upon  to  make  the  experiment,  whether  he  could  not  by  a  certain 
mode  of  exhibition  provide  some  way  for  reconciling  the  opposite  views 
on  the  disputed  doctrines.     This  does  not  suit  the  case  of  Prosper,  who 
from  the  first  had  been  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  two  parties.     Moreover, 
it  does  not  accord   with  the  character  of  Prosper,  as  it  appears  in  his 
acknowledged  and  genuine  writings,  that  the  author  of  the  work  in  ques- 
tion refrains  from  all  violent  attacks  upon  his  opponents;  that  he  cites 
absolutely  no  authorities,  and  passes  over  Augustin  in  entire  silence.    To 
this  must  be  added  the  difference  of  style.     Now,  it  is  true  that  ancient 
manuscripts  ascribe  the  work  to  Prosper ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  still  older  ones  which  ascribe  it  to  Ambrose,  to  whom  it  could  not 
e  ascribed  without  a  sorry  anachronism.     It  is  accordingly  evident 
that  the  authority  of  manuscripts  cannot  pass  iu  this  case  as  historical 
testimony.     Owing  to  its  contents,  the  work  excited  a  great  sensation,— 
hence,   too,  the  Roman  bishop  Gelasius  cites   it  among  the  books  of 
approved  orthodoxy.     But  inasmuch  as  there  was  no  historical  tradition 
respecting  the  author's  person,  Gelasius  himself  citing  it  as  an  anonymous 
work,  men  were  readily  disposed  to  ascribe  it  to  some  approved  church- 
teacher,  and  it  was  at  least  a  more  felicitous  and  well-grounded  conjec- 
ture which  made  Prosper  its  author.     If  we  follow  the  internal  evidence, 
a  certain   resemblance  of  thought  and  expression  gives  some  colour  of 
probability  to  the  conjecture  of  Quesnel,  that  Leo  the  Great  wrote  this 
book  while  he  was  a  deacon.     But  in  this  case  the  fact  that  the  work 
should  still  remain  anonymous  is  still  more  surprising;  and  it  may  be 
asked  whether  everything  is  not  sufficiently  explained,  if  we  suppose  that 
the  book  was  written  by  a  theologian,  unknown  to  us,  belonging  to  the 
second  half  of  the  fifth  century,  and  who  was  an  earnest  student  of  the 
writings  of  Prosper  and  of  Leo  the  Great. 
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the  other.  Take  away  the  free  will,  and  no  organ  would 
be  left  for  the  expression  or  existence  of  the  true  virtues 
Take  away  grace,  and  the  fountain-head  would  be  want- 
ing, from  whence  everything  truly  good  must  flow.  He 
next  proceeds  to  distinguish  three  different  bents  of  will,  and 
corresponding  positions  of  men.  The  lowest  stage  or  position 
is  that  of  a  will  directed  solely  to  the  things  of  sense  (the 
voluntas  sensualis) ;  next  follows  the  will,  which  rises  above 
the  things  of  sense,  but  is  still  left  to  itself,  and  bent  on  its 
own  ends  (voluntas  animalis) — the  will  which  has  not,  as  yet, 
been  attracted  and  pervaded  by  the  godlike  element.  The 
more  active  man's  changeable  will,  the  more  easily  is  it  car- 
ried away  by  evil,  so  long  as  it  is  not  governed  by  the 
unchangeable  will  of  God.  The  third  stage  or  position  is 
that  of  a  will  attracted  and  actuated  by  the  godlike — the  will 
which  the  Spirit  of  God,  with  whom  the  man  has  come  into 
communion,  employs  as  his  organ  (the  voluntas  spiritalis). 
By  virtue  of  this,  man  comes  to  refer  himself,  his  whole  life, 
and  everything  else,  to  God  alone,  and  loves  in  all  things  only 
the  godlike.  This  will  is  the  incipient  germ  of  all  virtue. 
Here  all  becomes  divine  and  all  human  ;  divine  in  reference  to 
him  who  has  bestowed  it,  human  in  reference  to  him  who  has 
received  it.*  Grace,  which  bestows  this  divine  life  on  man, 
works  upon  and  within  him,  not  by  a  compulsory  or  magical 
influence,  but  in  a  way  altogether  in  harmony  with  the  lawrs  of 
his  nature.  The  nature  of  the  human  will,  as  such,  has  not 
been  destroyed  by  the  fall — its  form  remains  the  same ;  and  it 
is  simply  by  appropriating  this,  that  grace  works  upon  him 
and  within  him.  At  first,  it  operates  in  various  ways,  to  pre- 
pare the  will  so  as  to  be  ready  to  receive  its  gifts  ;  f  for  with- 
out the  co-operation  of  the  will  there  can  be  no  virtue. 

*  Omnis  actio  ad  unum  refertur,  et  quod  ad  unum  refertur  utriusque 
est  quia  iiec  a  Deo  alienari  potest  quod  dedit  nee  ab  homine  quod  accepit. 
A  like  sentiment  is  found  in  the  letter  to  Demetrius  (which,  too,  was 
falsely  ascribed  to  Ambrose,  but  seems  to  have  come  from  the  same 
author)  :  Implet  Spiritus  Sanctus  organum  suum,  et  tanquam  fila  chor- 
darum,  tangit  digitus  Dei  corda  sanctorum.  This  moral  fellowship  of 
man  with  God  is  represented,  as  in  the  quotation  made  above  from 
Prosper,  to  be  an  anticipation  of  the  eternal  life  on  earth  :  Nee  dubie 
ista  subjectio  jam  ex  magna  parte  in  illius  futurse  beatitudinis  est  con- 
stituta  consortio,  nbi  Deus  erit  omnia  in  omnibus. 

t  Ut  in  eo  quern  vocat,  primum  sibi  receptricem  et  famulam  donorum 
suorum  prseparet  voluntatem. 
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Now  this  work  distinguishes  two  kinds  of  grace ;  and  this 
distinction  itself  belongs  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  method 
whereby  the  author  seeks  to  banish  the  appearance  of  particu- 
larism from  the  system  of  Augustin  ;  although  the  peculiarity 
in  this  case  consists  merely  in  the  form  of  expression  and  the 
more  complete  exposition,  —  the  principal  thoughts  having 
been  presented  already  by  Prosper.  He  institutes  a  distinc- 
tion, to  wit,  between  general  grace*  and  special  grace.f  By 
the  first,  God  leads  all  men  to  the  knowledge  of  himself ;  and 
thereby  he  reveals  his  will,  that  all  men  should  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth  and  be  saved.  This  general  grace 
consists  in  the  revelation  which  God  has  made  of  himself  to 
the  rational  spirit  by  the  works  of  creation.J  But  the  sense 
and  import  of  this  outward  revelation  of  God  could  still  be 
only  understood  by  man  by  virtue  of  the  inner  revelation  of 
God  in  the  human  heart,  only  through  the  consciousness  of 
God  in  the  mind  itself.  Thus  it  came  about  that  the  greatest 
portion  of  mankind  neither  understood  nor  followed  this  law 
of  God ;  and  by  these  visible  testimonies  also  we  must  learn, 
that  the  letter  killeth,  and  that  the  spirit  only  maketh  alive. 
The  author  recognizes,  then,  a  universal  inward  revelation  of 
God  as  the  original  source  of  all  religion ;  but  inasmuch  as 
men,  by  the  darkening  of  their  own  understandings,  became 
estranged  again  from  this  heavenly  light  shining  within  them, 
this  sense  of  God  was  again  suppressed  or  falsified. §  It  still 
remains  true,  that  none  can  attain  to  salvation  otherwise  than 
by  that  special  grace  (gratia  specialis)  by  which  man's  will 


*  Gratia  generalis,  generalia  gratise  auxilia. 
f  Gratia  specialis,  dona,  auxilia  specialia. 


Implente  omnia  Spiritu  Dei,  in  quo  vivimus,  movemur,  et  sumus. 
Per  quse  humanis  cordibus  qusedam  seternse  legis  tabulse  prsebebantur, 
ut  in  paginis  elementorum  ac  voluminibus,  temporum,  communis  et  pub- 
lica  divinoe  institutionis  doctrina  legeretur. 

§  Quod  illuminante  Dei  gratia  invenerant,  obcoecante  superbia  perdi- 
derunt.  Relapsi  a  superna  luce  ad  teuebras  suas.  In  the  letter  to  De- 
metrius :  In  pulchritudme  coeli  et  terrse  qusedam  sunt  paginse,  ad  omnium 
oculos  semper  patentes,  et  auctorem  suum  nunquam  tacentes,  quarum 
protestatio  doctrinam  imitatur  magistrorum  et  eloquia  scripturarum. 
Sed  quid  (quid)  illud  est,  quo  corporeorum  sensuum  exteriora  pulsantur, 
in  agro  cordis,  cui  impenditur  ista  cultura,  nee  radicem  potest  figere, 
nee  germen  emittere,  nisi  ille  summus  et  verus  agricola  potentiam  sui 
operis  adhibuerit  et  ad  vitalem  profectum  quse  suut  plantata  perdux- 
erit 
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becomes  transformed  through  faith  in  Christ  into  a  spiritual 
will.  If  we  ask  why  this  grace  is  imparted  to  some  and  not 
to  others  among  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  who  are  alike 
alienated  from  God,  and  how  this  is  to  be  reconciled  witli 
God's  revealed  will  that  all  should  be  saved,  we  can  obtain 
no  other  answer  than  that  here,  as  in  innumerable  other  cases, 
we  perceive  the  fact,  without  being  able  to  explore  the  cause ; 
that,  as  in  innumerable  other  things,  knowledge  lingers  behind 
faith ;  that  our  knowledge  is  but  in  part.  We  must  stand 
fast  by  the  faith,  that  God  everywhere  acts  according  to  his 
own  infinite  justice  and  wisdom ;  although  the  question  how 
may  be  wholly  beyond  the  reach  of  our  penetration.  In  this 
very  thing  it  behooves  us  to  show  the  strength  of  our  faith  in 
God's  justice  and  wisdom,  that  by  these  difficulties,  which 
admit  of  no  solution  in  our  present  earthly  life,  we  still  do  not 
suffer  ourselves  to  be  perplexed  or  disturbed.*  When  we  are 
so  disposed  as  neither  to  deny  the  things  which  are  revealed 
nor  to  explore  those  that  are  hidden,  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
right  relation  to  truth. 

While,  as  we  have  described,  the  prudent  defenders  of  Au- 
gustin's  scheme  were  particularly  interested  in  carefully  guard- 
ing against  all  those  conclusions  calculated  to  revolt  the  reli- 
gious and  moral  feelings  common  to  all  men,  and  so  easily 
capable  of  being  shown  to  be  practically  mischievous,  which 
had  been  charged  upon  the  system  by  its  enemies ;  so  it  was 
natural,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  opponents  would  be  very 
unwilling  to  be  deprived  of  an  advantage  which,  on  account  of 
the  impression  it  produced  on  most  minds,  was  so  important  to 
them,  and,  in  spite  of  all  these  logical  distinctions  which  had 
been  brought  to  bear  against  them,  would  still  believe  them- 
selves obliged  not  to  give  up  the  defence  and  justification  of 
these  conclusions.  When  we  learn,  then,  that  writers  of  a  de- 
cidedly Semi-Pelagian  stamp,  living  in  Gaul  in  the  last  half 
of  the  fifth  century,f  represent  those  very  tenets  which  were 

*  Latet  discretions  ratio  ;  sed  non  latet  ipsa  discretio.  Non  intelli- 
gimus  judicantem ;  sed  videmus  operantem.  Quid  calumuiamur  justitiae 
occultse,  qui  gratias  debemus  misericordise  manifesto}  ? — Quanto  hoc 
ipsum  difficiliore  intellectu  capitur,  tanto  fide  laudabiliore  creditur. 

f  As  for  example,  the  younger  Arnobius,  presently  to  be  mentioned, 
author  of  the  Prsedestinatus.  Commentar.  in  Psalm  cxlvi.  f.  327, 
bibliotheca  patrum  Lugdun.  T.  VIII.  Nota  tibi,  Prsedestinate,  quod 
loquor — and  Faustus  Rhegiensis. 
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repudiated  by  the  above-named  defenders  of  Augustin's  scheme, 
and  called  unfair  inferences  from  their  doctrine,  as  the  tenets 
of  a  newly-risen  sect,  styled  Predestinatians  (Preedestinati  or 
Praedestinatiani),  we  might  be  easily  led  to  conjecture  that  the 
Predestinatians,  so  called,  were  none  other  than  the  defenders 
of  Augustin's  doctrine  of  predestination  ;  that  their  opponents 
in  this  period,  as  in  earlier  times,  took  the  liberty  of  charging 
them  with  their  own  inferences  from  the  doctrine  they  taught, 
a?  this  doctrine  itself;  and  that  they  invented  a  distinctive  sec- 
tarian name  for  the  defenders  of  such  a  doctrine,  in  order  that 
they  might  stigmatize  it  as  heretical,  without  seeming  to  inter- 
fere with  the  universally  acknowledged  authority  of  Augustin, 
and  thus  also  convert  the  detested  doctrine  of  predestination 
itself  into  a  heresy.  This  conjecture  would  seem  to  be  con- 
firmed by  our  observing  that  those  persons  who  speak  of  a 
heresy  of  the  Predestinatians,  in  no  way  distinguish  the  doc- 
trine of  predestination,  apprehended  according  to  its  original 
sense,  from  such  extravagant  inferences  derived  from  it ;  but 
ever  speak  of  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination,  in  itself 
considered,  only  as  a  doctrine  apprehended  in  that  form  in 
which  it  appears  to  them  as  a  Predestinatian  heresy.*  But  the 
mere  possibility  of  such  an  explanation  would  still  not  warrant 
us  in  the  conclusion  that  the  fact  was  actually  so.  It  would 
certainly  not  be  unnatural  to  conceive,  that  all  the  advocates 
of  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination  would  not  conduct 
with  the  prudence  and  caution  of  an  Augustin,  a  Prosper,  and 
the  author  of  the  book  De  vocatione  gentium.  A  doctrine  like 
this  might,  in  its  further  spread,  easily  gain  fanatical  adhe- 
rents, who,  abandoning  themselves  to  a  single  one-sided  direc- 
tion of  religious  feeling,  would  assume  an  offensive  position  to 
the  harmonious  sentiment  of  religion,  as  it  is  grounded  in  the 
essence  of  man's  nature,  and  was  brought  to  consciousness  by 
Christianity  ;  and  thus  suffer  themselves  to  be  misled  into  the 
error  of  pushing  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination,  in 
their  own  statement  of  it,  to  that  revolting  extreme  of  harsh- 
ness. Zealots,  who  were  ready  to  sacrifice  to  their  interests 
for  this  single  Christian  dogma  the  interests  of  the  universal 

*  Thus  the  two  things  are  put  together  by  Aruobius  in  ^.  117,  f. 
305 :  Praedestiuationem  docere  et  liberum  homiuis  arbitrium  infringere, 
libertatem  arbitrii  ita  excludere,  ut  peccautes  existimet  Dei  abjc-ctione 
peccare. 
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Christian  faith,  might,  especially  by  their  uncompromising 
opposition  to  Semi-Pelagianism,  be  driven  to  this  extreme,  as 
the  like  has  often  happened  in  other  cases.  Now  an  appear- 
ance of  the  doctrine  they  so  detested  in  this  new  form  would 
be  extremely  welcome  to  the  Semi- Pelagians,  since  they  could 
take  advantage  of  it  for  the  purpose  of  representing  their  own 
inferences  from  the  doctrine  as  the  actual  tenets  of  the  party 
they  contended  against,  and  as  their  prevailing,  generally  ac- 
knowledged principles ;  and  their  own  interest  would  naturally 
prevent  them  from  making  the  distinction  which  justice  re- 
quired between  the  genuine  and  spurious  disciples  of  Augus- 
tin.  But,  after  all,  it  must  still  remain  doubtful,  whether  in 
truth  there  was  a  sect  of  Predestinatians  in  the  sense  above  de- 
scribed, or  whether  the  existence  of  such  a  sect  was  merely  an 
invention  due  to  the  Semi-Pelagian  unfairness  of  inference. 
The  reasons  for  and  against  the  latter  presumption  would  still 
continue  to  counterbalance  each  other,  and  we  should  still 
want  the  documentary  evidence  necessary  to  establish  the 
existence  of  such  a  sect.  This  evidence,  however,  has  been 
found,  since  the  publication  of  a  small  tract,  composed  by  one 
of  these  Predestinatians,  in  which  the  mode  of  thinking  and 
of  expression  peculiar  to  these  people  is  very  clearly  set  forth.* 
In  this  book,  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination  is  cer- 
tainly expressed  in  the  sternest  asperity,  and  every  possible 
expression  purposely  sought  after  which  can  grate  on  the  moral 
feelings.  The  work  not  Only  departs  throughout,  in  style  of 
representation,  from  the  style  and  method  of  Augustin,  so  dis- 
tinguished for  logical  skill  and  a  delicate  regard  to  the  moral 
feelings ;  but  also  a  difference  of  doctrine  on  one  point  lies  at 
the  basis  of  its  whole  peculiarity  of  representation.  The  prin- 
ciples expressed  in  it  lead  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  divine  prede- 
termination, cutting  off  all  free  self-determination  from  the 
creature,  and  all  contingency.  But  such  delicacy  of  moral 
feeling  can  hardly  be  supposed  in  this  writer,  as  we  find  in 
Augustin,  which  would  lead  him  to  be  inconsistent  with  him- 
self, and  make  the  will  of  Adam  an  exception  from  that  prin- 
ciple. |  He  knew  of  no  difference  betwixt  foreknowledge  and 

*  The  second  book  of  the  work  entitled  Praedestinatus,  published  by 
the  Jesuit,  Sirmond,  1643. 

f  Probably  here,  too,  we  have  a  forerunner  of  the  Supralapsarians, 
afterwards  so  called. 
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predestination.  God  predestined  man  to  righteousness  or  to 
sin  ;  since  otherwise  we  must  suppose  that  God,  without  fore- 
knowledge, created  men  who  could  act  differently  from  what 
he  pleased.  God  remains  undefeated  in  his  will,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  man  is  constantly  defeated.  If,  then,  you  acknow- 
ledge that  God  cannot  be  defeated  in  his  counsels,  you  must 
also  acknowledge  that  men  cannot  be  other  than  that  for  which 
God  has  created  them.  Hence  we  conclude,  that  those  per- 
sons whom  God  has  once  destined  to  life,  even  though  they  are 
neglectful,  though  they  sin,  though  they  will  not,  shall  yet, 
against  their  will,  be  conducted  to  life ;  but  those  whom  he 
has  predestined  to  death,  although  they  run,  although  they 
hasten,  yet  labour  in  vain.  He  gives  the  following  illustra- 
tion :  "  Judas  heard  daily  the  word  of  life  ;  he  daily  lived  in 
the  society  of  our  Lord  ;  he  daily  heard  his  admonitions,  daily 
witnessed  his  miracles ;  but  because  he  was  predetermined  to 
death,  he  was  suddenly  overthrown  by  a  single  blow.  Saul, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  daily  stoned  the  Christians,  and  laid 
waste  their  churches,  was  suddenly  made  a  vessel  of  election, 
because  he  had  been  predestined  to  life.  Why  fearest  thou 
then,"  he  proceeds,  "  thou  who  continuest  in  sin  ?  If  God 
vouchsafes  it,  thou  shalt  be  holy.  Or  why  art  thou,  who  livest 
a  holy  life,  overburthened  with  concern,  as  if  thy  concern  could 
preserve  thee  ?  If  God  does  not  will  it,  thou  shalt  not  fall." 
Perhaps  with  reference  to  the  Semi-Pelagian  opponents,  who 
were  so  highly  respected  as  zealous  monks,  he  says:  "Wilt 
thou,  who  art  holy,  and  takest  pains  that  thou  mayest  not  fall, 
who  busiest  thyself  day  and  night  with  prayer,  fasting,  read- 
ing of  the  scriptures,  and  all  manner  of  holy  discipline,  wilt 
thou  be  saved  by  these  efforts  of  thine  ?  Wilt  thou  be  holier 
than  Judas  ?  Cease,  0  man  !  cease,  I  say,  to  be  careful  for 
thy  virtue,  and  securely  confide  on  the  will  of  God."  With 
a  view  to  extol  predestination  and  the  arbitrariness  of  grace, 
he  depreciates  the  work  of  redemption.  Human  nature  was 
so  entirely  corrupted  by  the  fall  of  Adam,  that  it  obtained  a 
restoration  by  Christ,  not  in  reality,  but  merely  in  hope. 

The  writer  who  has  been  the  means  of  transmitting  to  us 
this  remarkable  book,  together  with  a  preliminary  brief  de- 
scription of  the  most  important  older  heresies,*  and  a  refuta- 

*  Among  these  are  to  be  found,  indeed,  some  Pelagians ;  but  the 
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tion  of  the  book  in  question,  was  evidently  a  Semi-Pelagian  ; 
and  expresses  with  great  freedom  and  boldness  his  own  doc- 
trinal views,  which  differ  entirely  from  those  of  Augustin.  He 
holds  to  a  prevenient  grace  only  in  so  far  as  is  meant  by  it,  the 
grace — preceding  all  merit  on  man's  part — manifested  in  re- 
demption, without  which  no  man  could  obtain  salvation.*  The 
grace  of  God,  too,  bestows  immeasurably  more  than  all  that 
we  can  do,  to  make  ourselves  befitting  subjects  of  it ;  but  still 
it  depends  on  the  will  of  the  individual  whether  he  receives  it 
or  not.  It  is  the  same  as  when  one  distributes  alms,  and  is 
willing  to  bestow  them  on  all,  if  they  will  but  stretch  forth 
their  hands  to  take  what  is  offered.  Would  a  poor  man,  then, 
who  has  run  forward,  taken  the  alms,  and  thereby  become  rich, 
be  able  to  say  :  I  have  become  rich  by  my  own  labour,  because 
I  willed  and  ran  ?  No.  He  would  be  obliged  to  say :  I  have 
received  nothing  on  the  score  of  the  desert  of  my  willing  or 
running ;  bat  I  am  indebted  for  all  solely  to  the  grace  of  him 
who  bestowed  his  gifts  on  me.  In  this  sense  are  to  be  under- 
stood the  words  of  the  apostle  Paul,  in  Romans  ix.  16.  In 
opposition  to  those  Predestinatians  who  had  adduced  the  con- 
version of  Paul  as  an  example  of  grace  operating  in  a  sudden 
and  irresistible  manner,  he  endeavours  to  show,  that  for  this 
operation  of  grace  the  way  had  been  prepared,  and  the  neces- 
sary conditions  provided,  in  the  antecedent  bent  of  the  will  of 
Paul ;  for,  although  he  persecuted  the  Christians,  yet  that 
which  impelled  him  to  do  so  was  a  burning  zeal — though  a 
zeal  misguided  by  want  of  correct  knowledge — for  the  cause 
of  God,  1  Tim.  i.  13,  not,  as  the  Predestinatians  supposed,  a 
spirit  of  Cain,  but  a  spirit  of  Elijah,  which  already  contained 
the  germ  of  the  apostolic  spirit,  f 

According  to  the  testimony  of  this  Semi-Pelagian,  the  Pre- 
destinatian  tract  above  mentioned  was  forged  under  the  name 
of  Augustin,  and  had  been  already  condemned  by  the  sentence 
of  the  Roman  bishop  Ccelestin.  The  adherents  of  the  Pre- 
destinatian  doctrine,  who  are  represented  as  being  extremely 
few  in  number,  are  said  to  have  circulated  this  tract  stealthily, 

Semi-Pelagians,  to  -whom  the  author  himself  belonged,  are  of  course 
wanting.  The  Prsedestinatians  constitute  the  ninetieth  and  last  heresy. 

*  Quin  non  haberet  homo  hoc  ipsum  velle,  nisi  unigenitus  nobis  de 
coelo  veniens,  omnibus  officinam  susc  gratise  reserasset. 

f  Jam  meritis  apostolicis  plenus,  vas  electiouis  erat. 
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as  containing  a  doctrine  which  all  were  not  able  to  com- 
prehend, and  by  means  of  it  to  have  opened  the  way  for  their 
opinions,  particularly  among-  women. 

We  must  admit  the  transmission  of  this  Predestinatian  tract 
by  a  Semi-Pelagian  writer  might  once  more  excite  our  sus- 
picions of  its  genuineness,  and  lead  us  to  surmise  that  the 
Semi-Pelagian  had  himself  composed  the  work  which  he 
refuted,  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  the  report  of  the  Pre- 
destinatian heresy,  and  of  placing  that  heresy  in  the  most 
hateful  light.  But  the  truth  is,  that  not  only  the  marks  of  a 
well-defined,  living,  and  personal  character  are  too  plain  in  this 
work  to  admit  of  any  such  supposition,  but  also  many  passages 
occur  in  it  which  a  Semi-Pelagian,  who  was  aiming  to  exhibit 
the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination  in  a  hateful  light, 
would  certainly  have  expressed  otherwise.*  Still,  the  work  is 
riot  of  that  stamp  which  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the 
author  meant  to  have  it  considered  as  a  production  of  Augus- 
tin,  and  this  circumstance  again  is  another  mark  in  favour  of 
its  genuineness :  it  is  a  proof  that  the  Semi-Pelagian  ascribed 
to  the  work  in  which  he  had  no  hand  himself,  a  design  not 
really  intended  by  the  author  of  it.  Furthermore,  the  advocate 
of  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination  was  under  no  neces- 
sity of  forging  writings  under  Augustin's  name  for  the  purpose 
of  supporting  that  tenet,  since  he  could  find  arguments  enough 
in  Augustin's  genuine  productions.  The  Semi-Pelagian  in- 
terest was  opposed  to  the  acknowledgment  of  this ;  it  was  far 
more  inviting  to  represent  the  matter  as  if  it  was  first  necessary 
to  forge  a  tract  under  the  name  of  Augustin,  in  order  to  gain 
the  advantage  of  possessing  in  him  a  direct  witness  in  favour 
of  that  doctrine,  j" 

*  The  places  where  predestination  is  derived  from  foreknowledge. 

f  Between  the  doctrine  on  these  points  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
commentary  of  the  younger  Arnobius,  an  ecclesiastic  who  came  probably 
from  a  cloister  of  the  Semi-Pelagians  in  Southern  France,  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  Semi  -  Pelagian  just  mentioned,  we  may  certainly 
discern  a  very  striking  agreement.  Arnobius,  too,  represents  the  grace 
of  redemption  generally  as  being  the  gratia  prseveniens,  the  gratia  Dei 
generalis,  antecedens  omnium  hominum  bonam  voluntatem.  In  Ps. 
cxlvii.,  f.  327.  Moreover,  he  exhibits  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predesti- 
nation only  in  the  form  of  Predestinatianism,  and  calls  the  defenders  of 
it  heretics.  In  Ps.  Ixxvii.,  f.  280.  The  commentaries  on  Ps.  cxvii., 
Ps.  cxlvii.,  and  Ps.  cxxvi.,  compared  with  the  second  and  third  books 
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Among  the  distinguished  men  of  the  Semi-Pelagian  party 
in  the  second  half  of  the  fifth  century  belonged  Faustus,  who 
had  been  educated  as  a  monk  in  the  cloister  of  Lerins,  and 
who,  in  the  year  454,  became  bishop  of  Rhegium  (Reji,  Riez)* 
in  Provence  ;  a  man  who,  by  his  practical  Christian  spirit 
arid  his  active  and  devoted  zeal,  was  the  means  of  great  good 
in  that  whole  region,  during  a  period  so  signally  disastrous 
to  those  districts  on  account  of  the  devastating  inroads  of 
wandering  tribes.  He  was  drawn  into  a  dispute  with  a  certain 
presbyter  Lucidus,  who  was  reckoned  among  the  party  of  the 
Predestinatians,  and  had  exhibited  the  doctrine  of  absolute 
predestination  in  the  most  uncompromising  language,  f  In 
vain  had  Faustus  attempted  by  oral  argumentations  to  induce 
him  to  recant  the  errors  laid  to  his  charge.  At  length,  how- 
ever, he  was  prevailed  upon  by  the  authority  of  a  council  held 
at  Aries,  in  475,  to  lay  down  the  required  confession  in 
negative  and  positive  propositions.  J 

of  the  Predestinatus,  prove  also  that  Arnobius  had  this  work  before  him  , 
but  the  reasons  are  less  for  considering  him  to  have  been  its  author. 

*  This  Faustus  deserves  notice  also  on  account  of  his  dispute  concern- 
ing the  corporeality  of  the  soul.  He  affirmed,  as  others  before  him  had 
already  done,  e.  g.  Hilary  of  Poictiers  on  Matth.  v.  8,  and  even  Didy- 
mus  in  his  work  de  Trinitate,  1.  II.  c.  4  :  ol  oi-yyiX^ei  wvpura,  x,a.So 
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,)  that  God  alone  is  a  pure  spirit  ;  in  the  essential  nature  of 
finitude  is  grounded  limitation  as  by  time  (a  beginning  of  existence),  so 
also  by  space  ;  and  hence  all  creatures  are  corporeal  beings,  the  higher 
spirits  as  well  as  souls.  He  was  led  by  his  controversies  with  the  Arians 
of  the  German  tribes,  who  were  then  spreading  themselves  in  these 
countries,  to  unfold  these  views  still  farther  :  for,  he  supposed  he  could 
demonstrate  that  if  equality  of  essence  with  the  Father  was  not  ascribed 
to  the  Logos,  it  would  be  necessary  to  regard  him  as  a  corporeal  being. 
He  found  an  opponent  who  surpassed  him  in  philosophical  spirit,  in  the 
presbyter  Claudianus  Mamertus  of  Vienna,  a  man  on  whom  the  specula- 
tive spirit  of  Augustin  had  exerted  a  great  influence.  He  wrote  against 
Faustus  his  work  de  statu  animse.  Here,  too,  we  may  perceive  indica- 
tions of  the  kindred  bent  of  mind  among  the  Semi-Pelagians,  and  of  the 
opposition  of  their  way  of  thinking  to  that  of  Augustin.  So,  too,  the 
Semi-Pelagian  Arnobius  (Commentar.  in  Ps.  Ixxvii.)  couples  together 
the  attributes  :  Solus  Deus  immensus  est  et  incorporeus. 

f  Faustus  says  expressly  that  the  council  of  Aries  was  called  together 
for  the  purpose  of  condemning  the  false  doctrine  of  absolute  predestina- 
tion. In  the  letter  to  the  bishop  Leontius  of  Aries,  he  says  :  In  condem- 
nando  prsedestinationis  errore. 

J  Among  the  last  occurs  also  the  following  :  Profiteer  etiam  seternos 
ignes  et  infernales  flammas  factis  capitalibus  prseparatos,  quia  perseve- 
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Commissioned  by  this  council  and  another  held  in  the  same 
year  at  Lyons,  Faustus  now  endeavoured  to  expound  the 
correct  system  of  doctrine  on  the  disputed  points,  in  his  work 
De  gratia  Dei  et  humanae  mentis  libero  arbitrio. 

Although  in  this  book  he  adopted  the  Semi-Pelagian  mode 
of  exposition  above  described  with  regard  to  the  relation  of 
the  free-will  to  grace,  yet  he  unfolded  this  scheme  in  a  way 
peculiar  to  himself.  If  he  did  not  express  himself  so  distinctly 
as  to  satisfy  the  acute  and  clear-headed  theologian,  yet  we  see 
represented  in  him,  in  a  beautiful  manner,  such  a  harmonious 
tendency  of  Christian  feeling,  keeping  aloof  from  all  partial 
and  exaggerated  views,  as  prevented  him  from  giving  undue 
prominence  either  to  the  work  of  redemption,  so  as  to  infringe 
on  that  of  the  creation,  or  to  the  work  of  creation,  so  as  to 
infringe  on  that  of  the  redemption.  "As  the  same  Being," 
says  he,  "  is  both  Creator  and  Redeemer ;"  so  one  and  the 
same  Being  is  to  be  adored  both  in  the  work  of  creation  and 
of  redemption.*  Among  the  attributes  which,  as  expressing 

rantes  in  finem  humanas  culpas  merito  sequitur  divina  sententia.  Now, 
as  we  may  in  general  infer,  from  the  character  of  the  positive  propositions 
which  Lucidus  was  obliged  to  confess,  the  character  of  the  opposite  ones 
which  he  had  taught,  or,  at  least,  was  accused  of  having  taught,  so  we 
may  in  the  same  way  draw  some  probable  conclusion  respecting  this 
proposition.  Either  Lucidus  may  have  said,  in  order  to  set  distinctly 
forth  the  unconditioned  will  of  God  in  absolute  predestination,  that  those 
who  died  in  baptism,  and  as  orthodox  members  of  the  Catholic  church, 
though  they  lived  to  the  very  end  in  wickedness,  would  still  finally 
be  made  happy;  while  those,  on  the  contrary,  who  among  heathen 
nations  had  led  lives  which  seemed  to  be  ever  so  virtuous,  would  be 
damned,  which  indeed  was  the  farthest  possible  removed  from  the  spirit 
of  Augustin ;  or  he  had  simply  appealed  to  the  fact — as  was  done 
also  by  other  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination  in  this 
period — that  while  many  who  had  led  a  virtuous  life  till  near  the  close 
of  their  earthly  existence,  fell  at  last,  because  they  lacked  the  donum 
perseverantise,  into  some  grievous  sin,  died  with  it  cleaving  to  them,  and 
hence  were  lost ;  while  others,  on  the  contrary,  after  a  vicious  life  to  the 
end,  still  repented  on  the  death-bed,  and  hence  attained  to  blessedness, 
as  belonging  to  the  number  of  the  elect.  The  practical  Christian  zeal  of 
Faustus  would  necessarily  move  him  to  take  a  position  directly  opposed 
to  such  tenets,  as,  in  fact,  he  was  moved  thereby  to  controvert  the  efficacy 
of  a  death-bed  repentance  in  his  letter  to  Benedictus  Paulinus. 

*  II.  c.  8.  Quum  vero  ipse  sit  conditor,  qui  reparator,  unus  idemque 
in  utriusque  operis  prseconio  celebratur.  Jure  itaque  utriusque  rei  munus 
assero,  quia  scio  me  illi  debere,  quod  natus  sum,  cui  debeo  quod  renatus 
sum. 
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the  image  of  God,  could  not  be  destroyed  in  human  nature, 
he  reckons  pre-eminently  the  free-will.  But  even  before  the 
fall,  the  free-will  was  insufficient  without  the  aid  of  grace, 
and  still  less  can  it  at  present,  since  sin  has  entered,  suffice 
by  its  own  strength  for  the  attainment  of  salvation.  It  has 
now  lost  its  original  power,  yet  it  is  not,  in  itself,  destroyed ; 
it  is  not  altogether  shut  out  from  the  divine  gifts,  but  only  it 
must  strive  once  more  to  obtain  them  by  intense  efforts  and 
the  divine  assistance.  Like  the  author  of  the  work  De  voca- 
tione  gentium,  he  makes  a  distinction  between  general  grace 
(gratia  generalis),  a  term  by  which  he  designates  the  religioso- 
moral  capability  which  God  has  furnished  to  man's  nature, 
and  which,  too,  has  not  been  wholly  supplanted  by  sin,  as 
well  as  the  universal  inward  revelation  of  God  by  means  of 
this  universal  religioso-moral  sense,  between  general  grace  so 
understood,  and  special  grace,  by  which  he  means  all  that 
was  first  bestowed  on  mankind  through  Christianity.  But  the 
relation  of  these  two  kinds  of  grace  to  each  other  is  denned  by 
him  quite  otherwise  than  it  is  in  the  work  above  mentioned. 
Although,  as  a  general  thing,  the  grace  of  redemption,  and 
in  many  cases,  also,  the  calling  is  antecedent  to  all  human 
merit,  still  the  operation  of  that  special  grace  in  man  is  de- 
pendent on  the  manner  in  which  he  has  used  that  general 
grace;  and  in  many  cases  the  striving  and  seeking  of  the 
man  which  proceeds  from  the  former,  the  self-active  bent  of 
the  free-will,  is  antecedent  to  that  which  is  imparted  to  the 
man  by  this  special  grace ;  a  thing  which  Faustus  endeavours 
to  show  by  examples  similar  to  those  which  the  Semi- Pela- 
gians had  been  accustomed  to  adduce  since  the  time  of  Cassian.* 
He  denominates  the  imperishable  germ  of  good  in  human 
nature,  a  spark  of  fire  implanted  within  by  the  divine  hand, 
which,  cherished  by  man,  with  the  assistance  of  divine  grace, 
would  become  operative,  f  He  recognizes,  therefore,  a  pre- 
paratory development  of  the  religious  and  moral  nature  even 
among  the  heathen,  and  controverts  those  who  were  unwilling 
allow,  that  by  a  faithful  use  of  that  general  grace,  the 


*  Quod  aliquoties  in  dispositionibus  nostris,  non  quidem  in  vitae  nostrse 
primordiis,  sed  duntaxat  in  mediis,  gratias  speciales  et  ex  accedenti 
larg:tit*~  v^nient(js  voluntas  nostra,  Deo  ita  ordinante,  pracedat. 

f  Hoc  in  horaine  ignis  interior  a  Deo  insitus  et  ab  homiue  cum  Dei 
gratia  nutritus  operatur. 

2  n  2 
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heathen  might  have  attained  to  the  true  service  of  God. 
From  this  it  might  also  be  inferred,  that  Faustus  was  an 
opponent  of  the  doctrine  which  taught  that  all  the  heathen 
would  be  unconditionally  condemned;  and  that  it  was  his 
opinion  that  the  worthy  among  them  would  still  be  led,  after 
the  present  life,  to  faith  in  the  Saviour,  and  thereby  to  sal- 
vation ;  but  on  these  points  he  does  not  express  himself  more 
distinctly. 

There  is  much  good  sense  in  the  remarks  of  Faustus,  where 
he  compares  the  two  extremes  in  the  mode  of  apprehending  the 
relation  of  grace  to  free-will  with  the  two  extremes  in  the  mode 
of  apprehending  the  doctrine  concerning  the  person  of  Christ. 
As  in  the  doctrine  concerning  Christ's  person  some  gave  undue 
prominence  to  the  divine,  others  to  the  human,  element ;  and, 
as  the  result  of  so  doing,  were  led  into  errors  which,  on  oppo- 
site sides,  injured  the  doctrine  of  redemption,  so,  he  says,  it  was 
also  with  the  doctrine  concerning  human  nature. 

The  moderate  Faustus  was,  moreover,  unwilling  to  be 
regarded  as  the  antagonist  of  Augustin.  He  himself  cites  from 
the  latter  a  remark,  mentioning  him  with  respect,  although 
not  with  those  enthusiastic  expressions  of  reverence  which  cha- 
racterize the  adherents  of  the  rigid  Augustinian  scheme.*  A 
contemporary  of  Faustus,  who  entertained  the  same  views  with 
himself,  ventured  to  speak  much  more  sharply  of  Augustin. 
The  presbyter  Gennadius  of  Marseilles,  a  very  moderate  Semi- 
Pelagian,!  had  the  boldness,  in  his  collection  of  brief  notices 
respecting  the  church-teachers,  to  say  of  Augustin  that  by 
writing  so  much  he  had  fallen  into  several  errors  of  doctrine, 
and  hence,  also,  had  given  occasion  to  the  exaggerated  state- 
ments of  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination. \ 

*  He  merely  says  of  him  (ii.  7) :  Beatissimus  pontifex  Augustinus 
doctissimo  sermone  prosequitur. 

f  He  acknowledges  a  prevenient  grace,  which  calls  men  to  salvation ; 
but  he  attributes  to  the  free-will  the  capacity  of  choosing  by  itself  the 
good,  or  of  following  the  call  of  grace.  Manet  ad  quserendam  salutem 
arbitrii  libertas,  sed  admonente  prius  Deo  et  invitante  ad  salutem,  ut  vel 
eligat  vel  sequatur.  De  ecclesiasticis  dogmatibus,  c.  21. 

t  De  viris  illustribus,  c.  38.  Multa  loquenti  accidit,  quod  dixit  per 
Saloinonem  Spiritus  Sanctus:  In  multiloquio  non  effugies  peccatum, 
Prov.  x.  19.  And  when  he  speaks  afterwards  of  an  error  illius  sermone 
multo  contractus,  he  evidently  means  the  doctrine  of  predestination, 
though  it  cannot  be  certainly  determined,  whether  by  the  words  lucta 
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Yet  from  this  same  cloister  of  Lerins  went  forth  also  church- 
teachers  who  did  not  remain  true  to  the  Semi-Pelagian  tendency 
which  there  prevailed,  but  were  led  along  by  the  study  of  Au- 
gustin, and  by  the  development  of  their  own  inward  life,  to 
moderate  views  of  Augustin's  scheme  of  doctrine  respecting 
grace,  similar  to  those  which  are  expressed  in  the  book  De 
vocatione  gentium.  At  the  head  of  this  party  stood  an  indi- 
vidual, whose  unwearied,  active,  and  pious  zeal,  ready  for  every 
sacrifice  in  the  spirit  of  love,  and  his  great  and  successful 
labours  in  a  period  and  under  circumstances  of  universal  deso- 
lation, had  gained  for  him  deserved  respect,  the  bishop  Caesa- 
rius  of  Aries,*  who  had  been  drawn  to  embrace  this  doctrine 
simply  by  that  tendency  of  Christian  feeling  which  led  him  to 
refer  everything  to  God,  and  to  acknowledge  his  kindness  in 
every  blessing  ;  and  since  in  holding  fast  only  to  this  interest 
of  practical  Christianity,  he  carefully  avoided  all  the  excesses 
which  might  do  violence  to  any  Christian  feeling,  he  could 
hardly  fail,  by  this  means,  of  contributing  the  more  towards 
opening  the  way  for  the  admission  of  this  scheme  of  doctrine. 
Besides  this,  distinguished  bishops  and  clergymen  from  the 
church  of  North  Africa,  on  whose  theological  culture  the  spirit 
of  Augustin  had  exerted  an  important  influence,  warm  and 
zealous  adherents  of  his  peculiar  scheme  of  faith,  had  been 
driven  by  the  persecution  of  the  Vandals  to  take  refuge  in  Sar- 

hostium  exaggerates,  he  means  to  say  that  he  fell  into  this  mistake  by 
exaggeration  in  controversy,  or  that  this  error  was  afterwards  carried  to 
an  extreme  by  the  enemies  of  Augustin,  as  he  would  consider  the  Pre- 
destinatians  to  be.  Still  more  obscure  are  the  remarks  of  Gennadius 
which  follow. 

*  He  became  in  the  year  501  bishop  of  Aries,  died  in  542,  at  the  age 
of  73.  As  a  bishop  he  was  distinguished  for  his  zeal  in  the  business  of 
religious  instruction,  and  that  of  such  a  sort  as  had  for  its  end  the  ad- 
vancement of  a  vital,  practical  Christianity.  These  traits  of  his  charac- 
ter we  learn  from  his  sermons,  which  are  to  be  found  partly  in  the  fifth 
volume  of  the  Benedictine  edition  of  Augustin,  partly  in  the  collections 
of  the  church  fathers,  and  in  part  have  been  published  by  Baluz.  A 
complete  collection,  critically  compiled,  of  these  sermons,  conveying  so 
much  important  information  respecting  the  character  of  Csesarius  and 
his  times — a  fact  to  which  the  authors  of  the  hist.  lit.  de  la  France  refer 
— still  remains  a  desideratum.  He  is  to  be  ranked  along  with  those 
other  men  who  knew  how  to  assuage  by  the  glowing  zeal  of  Christian 
charity,  and  whatever  that  can  do,  even  the  physical  distress  of  those 
times  of  desolation.  See  his  biography  by  a  disciple,  at  the  27th  of  Au- 
gust in  the  Actis  Sanctorum. 
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dinia  and  Corsica.  Among  these  the  most  eminent  was  Ful- 
gentius,  bishop  of  Ruspe  in  Numidia,  who  took  up  his  abode  in 
Sardinia.  These  persons  also  contributed,  by  the  weight  of 
their  authority,  to  bring  about  at  last  a  decision  of  the  contro- 
versy between  the  Semi-Pelagian  and  the  Augustinian  parties. 
But  the  impulse,  whereby  this  whole  matter  was  set  in  agitation 
anew,  proceeded  from  two  other  quarters. 

The  work  of  Faustus  of  Rhegium  had  found  its  way  among 
the  foreign  clergy  residing  at  Constantinople,  where  it  created 
a   lively   sensation — some    condemning,    others   defending  it. 
Certain  monks  from  the  districts  bordering  on  the  Black  Sea 
(Scythian  monks,  as  they  were  called),  who  sought  to  establish 
their  authority  everywhere  as  zealous  champions  of  orthodoxy, 
fiercely  assailed  this  work  also.     This  was  under  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Justin,  in  520 ;  and  at  that  time  Justinian  and 
Vitalian,  men  who  stood  at  the  head  of  civil  affairs,  took  a 
lively  part  in  this,  as  in  all  other  doctrinal  disputes.     They  in- 
duced the  North- African  bishop  Possessor,   who  resided   at 
Constantinople,  to  propose  the  matter  in  the  form  of  a  question 
to  the  Roman  bishop  Hormisdas.     The  latter  replied  to  the 
question  with  a  freedom  of  spirit  and  moderation,  the  more 
remarkable  as  coming  from  a  bishop  of  Rome ;  whether  the  fact 
was  that  these  qualities,  which  did  not  so  eminently  characterize 
him  in  other  relations,  were  the  cause  of  his  conduct,  or  that  he 
acted  according  to  the  policy  of  Roman  bishops,  who  were 
never  willing  to  offend  any  important  doctrinal  party.     This 
author,  he  declared,  did  not  belong  to  the  class  whom  men  re- 
garded as  fathers  of  the  faith.*     But  men  should  treat  him  as 
they  should  every  other  ecclesiastical  writer;  that  is,  adopt 
whatever  he  taught  which  agreed  with  pure  doctrine,  and  reject 
whatever  was  at  variance  with  it.     There  was  but  one  founda- 
tion on  which  every  solid  structure  should  be  erected ;  each 
must  take  heed  for  himself,  and  see  whether  he  built  upon  this 
foundation  what  was  valuable  or  worthless.     Nor  was  it  a 
censurable  thing  to  peruse  writings  in  which  errors  were  to  be 
found.     All  that  deserved  rebuke  was  when  men  sought  to 
propagate  those  errors.     On  the  contrary,  it  was  a  laudable 
diligence  when  men  searched  through  many   writings,  and, 
following  the  maxim  of  Paul,  examined  all  things,  and  held 
fast  that  which  is  good.     Oftentimes  it  was  necessary,  in  order 
*  Quos  in  auctoritate  patrum  recipit  examen  catholicae  fidei. 
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to  obtain  information  with  regard  to  that  by  which  opponents 
might  be  refuted.*  For  the  rest,  he  went  on  to  say  that  various 
writings  of  Augustin,  and  especially  his  tracts  addressed  to 
Hilary  and  Prosper,  were  regarded  as  models  of  orthodoxy  in 
respect  to  the  doctrines  of  grace  and  of  free-will,  and  declared 
himself  ready  to  transmit  to  Constantinople  specific  articles  on 
these  points,  which  represented  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  church, 
and  which  were  to  be  found  in  the  church  archives. f  Those 
monks,  however,  were  by  no  means  satisfied  with  this  declara- 
tion of  the  Roman  bishop ;  it  seemed  to  them  a  self-contradic- 
tion to  make  Augustin's  writings  a  rule  of  the  pure  doctrine 
concerning  grace,  and  yet  not  condemn  the  work  of  Faustus, 
which  was  opposed  to  them.  They  had  the  boldness  to  write 
with  great  warmth  against  the  decretals  of  the  Roman  bishop, 
not  being  able  to  persuade  themselves,  as  they  pretended,  that 
they  really  proceeded  from  him. 

They  sent  the  work  of  Faustus  to  those  bishops  who  had 
been  driven  from  North  Africa,  at  whose  head  stood  Fulgentius, 
bishop  of  Ruspe,  and  asked  them  to  signify  their  agreement 
with  the  doctrines  expounded  by  themselves,  relative  to  this 
and  to  another  subject.  Fulgentius  was  thus  led  to  write 
several  works  in  refutation  of  Semi-Pelagianism,  and  in  defence 
of  the  system  of  Augustin,  in  which  he  explained  and  unfolded 
the  latter  with  logical  consistency.  Moreover,  in  doing  this 
he  carefully  avoided  the  harsh  points  of  the  predestination  view 
of  the  matter.  He  severely  censured  those  who  talked  of  a 
predestination  to  sin.  He  spoke,  indeed,  of  a  two-fold  predes- 
tination (prsedestinatio  duplex) ;  but  by  this  he  understood 
either  the  election  to  eternal  happiness  of  those  who  were  good 
by  the  grace  of  God,  or  the  predestination  of  those  who  were 
sinners  by  their  own  choice  to  deserved  punishment. 

In  the  south  of  France,  also,  this  subject  was  agitated  anew  ; 
and  a  synod  held  at  Orange  (Arausio),  in  529,  confirmed  a 
scheme  of  doctrine  drawn  up  by  the  bishop  Caesarius  of  Aries, 

*  Nee  improbatur  diligentia  per  multa  discurrens ;  sed  animus  a  veri- 
tate  declinaus.  Sccpe  de  his  necessaria  providetur,  de  quibus  ipsi  semuli 
convincantur,  instructio,  nee  vitio  dari  potest  nosse  quodfugias;  atque 
ideo  non  legentes  incongrua  in  culpam  veniunt;  sed  sequentes.  Quod 
si  ita  non  esset,  nunquam  doctor  ille  gentium  acquievisset  nuntiare  fide- 
libus :  Omnia  probate,  quod  bonum  est,  tenete. 

f  In  scriniis  ecclesiasticis  expressa  Capitula.  Perhaps  those  capitula 
joined  with  the  decretals  of  Coelestin. 
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by  whom  the  doctrine  of  grace  was  expounded  in  opposition  to 
Semi-Pelagianism  as  well  as  to  Pelagianism ;  and  hence  also 
the  doctrine  of  prevenient  grace,  as  the  cause  of  even  the  first 
motions  of  all  goodness,  in  the  strict  sense  of  Augustin.  No 
man,  it  was  asserted,  among  other  things,  has  anything  which 
can  strictly  be  called  his  own,  but  falsehood  and  sin.  But 
whatever  of  truth  or  goodness  man  possesses  flows  from  that 
fountain,  after  which  we  must  thirst  in  this  wilderness,  that, 
quickened  and  revived  by  some  drops  from  it,  we  may  not  faint 
by  the  way.  In  the  spirit  of  the  genuine  Augustinian  doctrine, 
it  was  affirmed  that  man  could  not  have  preserved  himself,  even 
in  his  original  condition,  without  God's  assistance.  Conformably 
to  the  mild,  pious  spirit  of  Caesarius,  this  council  declared 
strongly  against  the  Predestinatian  extravagances,  in  such 
expressions  as  the  following  : — "  That  God's  power  has  predes- 
tinated certain  individuals  to  sin  we  not  only  do  not  believe, 
but  if  there  are  any  who  are  inclined  to  believe  a  doctrine 
so  monstrous,  we  condemn  them  with  the  utmost  abhorrence." 
A  following  council  confirmed  these  decrees;  and  also  the 
Roman  bishop,  Boniface  II.,  gave  them  his  approbation,  and 
in  the  letter  relating  to  them,  he  himself  declared  that  those 
were  off-shoots  of  Pelagianism  who  refused  to  acknowledge 
prevenient  grace  to  be  the  cause  of  faith,  but  considered  that 
to  be  a  work  of  the  corrupted  nature,  which,  however,  could 
only  be  a  work  of  Christ.* 

Thus  had  the  Augustinian  scheme  of  doctrine  concerning 
grace  as  the  operating  cause  of  all  goodness  obtained  the  vic- 
tory on  this  side  also,  over  Semi-Pelagianism.  But  still,  the 
predominant  practical  Christian  tendency  of  those  from  whom 
this  victory  proceeded  in  Southern  France,  was  the  cause  that 
among  these  articles  nothing  was  established  on  the  doctrines 
of  absolute  predestination  and  irresistible  grace  ;  while  also  at 
Rome  there  would  perhaps  be  an  aversion  to  express  proposi- 
tions which  were  abhorrent  to  the  Christian  feelings  of  so 
many.  This  latter  result  of  the  controversies  was  important 
in  its  influence  on  the  succeeding  times  ;  for  thus  it  could  hap- 
pen, that  many,  although  they  received  the  prevailing  scheme 
of  grace,  yet  on  account  of  the  practical  objections  in  their 

*  Ut  ad  Christum  non  credant  Dei  beneficio,  sed  naturae  veniri,  et  ip- 
sius  natune  bonum,  quod  Adae  peccato  noscitur  depravatum,  auctorem 
iiostrse  fidei  dicant  magis  esse  quarn  Christum. 
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>wn  religious  and  moral  feeling's,  avoided  expressing  the  doc- 
trine of  absolute  predestination,  which  had  not  been  in  so  many 
words  established  by  any  public  determinations  of  doctrine. 

On  the  development  of  doctrine  in  the  Oriental  church,  these 
controversies  peculiar  to  the  West  had  but  little  influence,  and 
they  excited  but  little  interest,  except  where  more  importance 
came  to  be  attached  to  them  on  account  of  their  connection 
with  other  disputes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  proceedings  with 
Nestorius.  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  alone  seems  to  have 
taken  a  lively  interest  in  these  controversies,  and  his  partici- 
pation in  them  can  be  rightly  understood  and  judged  only 
when  considered  with  reference  to  his  peculiar  views  of  human 
nature,  which  were  closely  connected  with  his  whole  system  of 
doctrine.  And  here  we  have  to  lament  that  no  information, 
except  of  the  most  vague  and  indefinite  character,  has  reached 
us  respecting  his  outward  relations  with  regard  to  the  matter 
in  question. 

Julian  of  Eclanum  refers  in  his  writings  *  to  his  agreement 
with  Theodore.  He  took  pains  to  visit  him,  in  hopes  of  being 
able  to  unite  with  him  in  a  system  of  faith.  Theodore  himself 
wrote  a  work,  which  was  manifestly  directed  against  the  advo- 
cates of  Augustin's  system — "against  those  who  affirmed  that 
men  sinned  from  nature  and  not  with  design."  f  This  work, 
as  it  should  seem,  was  pointed  especially  against  Jerome,  whom 
Theodore  represents  as  the  author  of  that  whole  new,  blasphe- 
mous system,  according  to  which,  things  were  asserted  of  the 
divine  Being  which  could  not  possibly  be  conceived  to  be  so, 
even  in  men  of  ordinary  intelligence  and  uprightness.  Jerome, 
who  resided  at  Bethlehem,  might  be  far  better  known  by  him 
than  Augustin,  who  lived  at  so  great  a  distance  ;  and  hence  he 
ascribes  the  spread  of  all  these  doctrines  to  the  influence  of 
Jerome  on  the  Western  church.  J 

*  Marius  Mercator,  in  his  tract  on  the  symbolum  Theodori  Mopsues- 
teni,  says,  in  the  prefatory  letter  addressed  to  the  reader,  that  Julian  in 
his  writings  bestows  unbounded  praise  on  Theodore.  He  may  have  done 
this  in  writings  that  are  lost ;  but  it  may  also  be  an  exaggeration.  In 
what  still  remains  to  us  of  the  writings  of  Julian,  there  is  but  one  passage 
to  be  found  (in  Augustin.  opus  imperfect.  1.  III.  c.  iii.)  where  he  names 
Theodore  along  with  Chrysostom  and  Basil  as  witnesses  of  the  truth. 

•f    Il^o?    TOU;   As'j/avraj   tyvffii   xett   ov   yveu/jLy   rt<ra,'iuv   Tovg  divfyuvous.      Phot. 

cod.  177. 

I  Marius  Mercator  (opp.  ed.  Gamier,  f.  97)  says,  that  Theodore's 
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Yet  if  we  follow  the  account  of  Marius  Mercator,  Theo- 
dore, at  some  later  period,  must  have  altered  his  views  on  these 
disputed  questions ;  for  it  is  said  that  he  was  member  of  the 
synod  held  in  Cilicia,  at  which  the  sentence  of  condemnation 

work  was  aimed  against  Augustin,  and  a  good  deal  which  Theodore 
said  against  his  opponents,  according  to  the  citations  of  Mercator  in  his 
second  excerpt,  f.  103,  may  beyond  question  apply  very  properly  to 
Augustin :  Quippe  qui  in  divinis  scripturis  nequaquam  fuerit  exercitatus, 
nee  ab  iufautia  juxta  b.  Pauli  vocem  sacras  didicerit  literas — which 
seems  not  to  apply  so  well  to  Jerome,  who  at  so  early  an  age  had  already 
engaged  in  biblical  studies.  Sed  sive  de  scripturse  sensibus,  sive  de  dog- 
mate  saepe  declamans,  multa  frequenter  inepta  de  ipsis  scripturis  dog- 
matibusque  plurimis  imprudenter  deprompsit ;  nam  potential  motus 
nullum  contra  sinebat  effari ;  sed  tantummodo  taciti,  qui  divinarum 
scripturarum  habebant  notitiam,  detrahebant.  Then  concerning  the 
present  disputed  point :  Novissime  vero  in  hanc  dogmatis  excidit  no- 
vitatem  cset.  But,  still,  it  may  be  certainly  gathered  from  the  notice  of 
the  contents  of  the  work  in  Photius,  cod.  177,  that  the  book  was  aimed 
against  Jerome,  whom  he  calls  Aram.  In  this  book  he  very  un- 
justly objects  to  Jerome  the  fifth  gospel  invented  by  him  (the  gospel  of 
the  Nazarenes,  which  he  translated) ;  his  contempt  of  the  ancient  Greek 
translators  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  his  own  new" translation,  under- 
taken without  any  knowledge  of  the  sense  of  the  Old  Testament,  under 
the  influence  of  earthly-minded  Jews.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  to  reconcile 
the  discrepancy  between  Marius  Mercator  and  Photius,  by  supposing 
the  work  was  aimed  at  one  and  the  same  time  against  Augustin  and 
against  Jerome.  But,  according  to  Photius,  Theodore  represented 
Jerome  as  being  the  inventor  of  this  blasphemous  system ;  and  he 
traced  the  spread  of  it  in  the  Western  church  solely  to  the  influence  of 
the  writings  of  Jerome,  which  were  there  circulated.  And  now,  on  more 
accurate  examination,  it  will  be  found,  that  what  he  says,  according 
to  the  report  of  Mercator,  admits  very  well  of  being  applied  to  Jerome, 
nay,  a  good  deal,  considering  the  position  held  by  Theodore,  admits 
better  of  being  applied  to  him  than  to  Augustin  ;  for  when  Theodore 
speaks  of  absurd  opinions  which  that  individual  had  taken  pains  to  cir- 
culate, even  before  this  controversy,  it  may  well  be  doubted,  whether  he 
could  have  learned  so  much  in  this  respect  with  regard  to  Augustin. 
On  the  other  hand,  with  regard  to  Jerome,  who  often,  for  example,  fol- 
lowed the  allegorical  expositions  of  Origen,  he  might  very  early  have 
learnt  a  good  deal  which  would  appear  singular  enough  to  him,  judged 
from  his  own  point  of  view.  What  he  says  respecting  the  despotic 
influence  of  the  person,  applies  very  well  to  the  relation  in  which 
Jerome  stood  with  those  around  him.  And  though  Jerome  had  for 
many  years  been  engaged  in  biblical  studies,  yet  the  Syrian,  who  was 
born  in  a  country  where  the  bible  constituted  the  foundation  of  the 
earliest  training,  might  be  very  likely  to  make  this  objection  to  him, 
especially  as  he  evidently  wrote  in  a  violent  passion,  and  even,  according 
to  the  quotations  of  Photius,  actually  allowed  himself  in  so  many  unjust 
accusations,  grounded  in  the  perversion  of  facts. 
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on  the  doctrines  of  Julian  was  pronounced  after  his  departure. 
But  it  may  be  asked  whether,  and  how  far,  the  account  which 
comes  from  so  passionate  an  author,  deserves  confidence.  It 
is  very  possible  indeed  that  Theodore,  who  in  the  outset  had 
only  glanced  at  the  fact  that  the  Pelagian  system  was  opposed 
to  that  of  Augustin,  and  in  this  respect  entirely  agreed  with  it, 
after  having  become  more  accurately  acquainted  with  the  sys- 
tem of  Julian,  observed  many  points  of  difference  between  his 
own  doctrinal  scheme  and  the  Pelagian,  as  in  fact  the  relation 
of  the  doctrine  of  redemption  in  the  two  systems  constituted 
an  essential  difference  between  them ;  yet  it  may  still  be  a 
question  whether,  considering  the  very  imperfect  knowledge 
which  Theodore  could  have  had  respecting  the  mode  of  treat- 
ing doctrinal  subjects  in  the  Western  church,  it  was  easy  for 
•  him  to  become  clearly  aware  of  this  difference.  The  affinity 
as  well  as  the  disagreement  between  the  doctrines  of  Pelagius 
and  of  Theodore  will  be  readily  seen  from  a  brief  statement  of 
the  connection  of  ideas  in  the  Anthropology  of  the  latter. 

Theodore  ascribed  to  man  the  most  important  place  in  the 
evolution  of  the  universe.  He  was  to  be  the  representative 
and  revealer  of  God  for  the  entire  spiritual  and  sensible  crea- 
tion, the  common  bond  uniting  both  worlds  ;  a  theory  in 
which  Theodore  approximated  nearly  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gnostics,  from  which  otherwise  he  was  so  far  removed.  After 
having  sought,  in  his  exposition  of  Genesis,  to  refute  the  dif- 
ferent explanations  given  of  the  image  of  God  in  man,  as  par- 
tial and  failing  to  exhaust  the  whole  subject,  he  approves  of 
this  one  view  as  embracing  the  whole,  namely,  that  man,  as  in 
fact  the  very  notion  of  an  image  implies,  was  destined  to  mani- 
fest God,  who  was  represented  by  him  as  by  an  image,  to  the 
entire  creation — a  pregnant  idea,  which  it  must  be  allowed  he 
in  part  reduced  too  much  within  the  province  and  calculations 
of  the  understanding,  judging  by  sense :  "  Just  as  a  monarch," 
said  he,  "  after  having  built  a  great  city  and  embellished  it 
with  many  and  various  works,  when  the  whole  is  completed, 
causes  a  great  and  magnificent  image  of  himself  to  be  erected 
in  the  centre  of  the  city,  that  its  builder  may  thereby  be  known 
— and  as  all  the  inhabitants  must  honour  this  image  in  order 
thereby  to  express  their  gratitude  to  the  founder,  so  the  Crea- 
tor, after  he  had  embellished  the  world  with  his  manifold 
works,  finally  produced  man  as  his  own  image,  to  bind  together 
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all  the  works  of  creation  by  their  common  reference  to  man's 
advantage.  The  elements,  the  starry  host,  and  the  invisible 
powers,  Heb.  i.  14,  work  together  for  the  service  of  man. 
Thus  man  was  to  form  the  common  bond  of  union  for  the 
whole  universe.  Both  worlds  are  knit  into  fellowship  by  the 
union  of  soul  and  body."*  Also,  in  his  commentary  on  the 
epistle  to  the  Romans,  recently  published,  Theodore  expresses 
the  view  :  "  that  God  formed  man  with  a  view  of  uniting  the 
visible  with  the  invisible  in  one,  and  made  him,  as  it  were,  a 
pledge  of  harmony  in  the  universe.  For  the  visible  serves  to 
promote  his  advantage,  as  we  learn  from  experience  itself;  but 
the  spiritual  powers  preside  over  the  sensible,  guiding  them  so 
as  to  promote  our  advantage.!  From  the  position  held  by 
man  as  God's  image  in  the  universe,  he  explains  the  different 
relations  of  the  angels  to  man.  In  like  manner  as  the  servants 
of  the  king  pay  all  honour  and  respect  to  his  image,  but  the 
insurgents  endeavour  to  tear  it  down,  so  the  angels  maintain 
this  different  bearing  towards  God's  image  in  man .J  But, 
although  man  was  furnished  by  God  with  all  the  requisite 
faculties  for  attaining  and  accomplishing  this  high  destination, 
as,  for  example,  with  reason  and  free-will ;  yet  still,  he  was 
not  directly  adequate  to  accomplish  it.  Human  nature,  fur- 
nished with  these  faculties,  must,  in  the  first  place,  in  order  to 
be  able  rightly  to  employ  them,  be  interpenetrated  by  a  prin- 
ciple of  divine  life.  As  when  left  to  itself  it  is  exposed,  since 
it  is  a  finite  nature,  to  fickleness  and  change,  it  must  first  be 
raised  above  itself  by  means  of  communion  with  God ;  its 
spiritual  and  moral  powers  must  first  receive  thereby  an  un- 
changeable direction.  And  from  man  this  new  unchangeable 
direction  was  to  pass  over  to  the  whole  spiritual  creation. 
Theodore  supposed  generally,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
two  periods  of  development  in  the  whole  spiritual  creation,  the 

*  See  J.  Philopon.  de  creatione,  vi.  10  and  17,  and  Theodoret.  qusest. 
in  Genesin  i.  20.    It  is  evident,  from  comparing  the  passages,  that  Theo- 
doret in  this  place  took  the  greatest  part  of  what  he  says  from  Theodore. 
f   ~BouXofjuivos   tis   sv    TO.    <7Ta.vTce,    trvvti^^xi,    wfroivxi   <rov  a.f0owvrov  uo-xi^  TI 
ivi%voov   TO!;   tfu.'Tf  ^^aifta,  jjbiv    yciQ   U.VTU   TO,   ^a/vo^sva,    us     awry   <r»j 
ft,KV0oiviifitv.      'E<p$<rTa,<ri   §£   KUTOIS   ctl  vowriti   tputrzis  ?r(>o$  TO  fiftiv  uQiXiftov 

xivouffa.1.     Spicileg.  Rom.  T.  IV.  en  Maji,  p.  527. 

O<  [Aiv  ilvoovvTi;  ai'yytXXai  TW  Si£>  rftfv/JUef  T//V  Siaixoviav,  i$'  y  cc,<ro- 
A.ovTa/  vrXfloovfft,  $ia  TY>V  fifitTSpetv  truTvp'toiv^  o  ^iiiftoXos  o\  xeti  ot  OKiu,oyi; 
T-/IV  M&pcu-Truv  tvifiov^yv  wdvrtx.  WOIOIHTIV.  Philopon.  VL  IU. 
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changeable  state  of  the  spiritual  creation  left  to  itself,  and  the 
unchangeableness  of  the  spiritual  creation  interpenetrated  by 
a  divine  principle  of  life.*     Hence,  at  the  first  stage,  the  ap- 
pearance of  moral  evil  (the  probation  to  which   beings  are 
subjected  in  their  mutability),  not  merely  in  the  human  nature, 
but  also  in  the  higher  world  of  spirits.^     It  was  first  through 
Christ  that  human  nature  was  to  be  exalted  to  that  condition 
of  imperishable,  immutable  divine  life  ; — it  was  first  through 
him,  indeed,  that  the  image  of  God  in  human  nature  was  to 
become  realized  in  its  fullest  extent.     The  first  man,  therefore, 
could  possess  no  pre-eminence  in  this  respect.     He  was  by  his 
own  nature  created  mortal- — as  Theodore  endeavoured  to  de- 
monstrate from  the  essential  nature  of  the  human  organism ; 
but  still  God  threatened  the  first  man  with  death,  and  placed 
before  him  death  in  connection  with  sin,  because  this  was  a 
wholesome  and  salutary  thing  for  man's  discipline.  The  omni- 
scient God  would  not  otherwise  have  given  him  a  command 
which  he  foreknew  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  keep.     But 
he  permitted  sin,  because  he  knew  that  this  would  in  the  end 
redound  to  man's  salvation.     He  proceeded  with  man.  like  the 
wisest  and  most  affectionate  father,  according  to  a  deeply  laid 
scheme  of  education.     He  would  lead  him,  by  himself,  to  the 
consciousness  of  his  own  weakness.     He  would  cause  him  to 
come,  of  himself,  to  perceive  that  in  his  then  moral  state  he 
was  unfitted  to  sustain  an  immortal  existence,  and  that  this 
would  not  make  him  happy.     For  this  reason  death  was  an- 
nounced to  man  by  God  as  the  punishment  for  his  disobedience, 
although  God  by  no  means  first  suspended  death  over  human 
nature  as  the  punishment  of  sin  ;  but  from  the  beginning  had 
created  it  mortal.     Man  was  in  the  first  place  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  virtue,  and  learn  to  practise  it  by  self-develop- 
ment in  the  practical  antagonism  between  good  and  evil.| 

*  Ap.  Marium  Mercatorem  Excerpt,  f.  100.  Quod  placuit  Deo, 
hoc  erat  in  duos  status  dividere  creaturara  ;  unum  quidem,  qui  praesens  est, 
in  quo  mutabilia  omnia  fecit ;  alterum  autem,  qui  futurus  est,  cum  reno- 
vans  omnia  ad  immutabilitatem  transferet. 

•j-  He  referred  to  -versa  multoties  decem  millia  dsemonum,  in  which 
apocryphal  book  he  may  have  found  this. 

J  Vid.  Catena  Nicephori,  I.  f.  98.     'On    TU  &VVTM  (slw    TOV   a 

flVTpivri^tv,   O.UTO   TO  o"^fj.a,  tttv  apptvog   x.a.}   TOV  Sr.Xto;   ^tucvvtrtv,   Iv   TV 

c»jv   3-«/2sT«//«v   tv6v;   KO.}   \x,   irgarws   "bs.ixvvp.ivov'   ucm  ri  .piv   vr^tiiri;   *>T 

<?'   n   01    rn;    IvraA^j    BaV<y     XKI    TO    avTi^ouffio 
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Theodore  compares  the  state  of  the  first  man,  who  must  be 
led,  by  means  of  a  law  given  to  him,  to  distinguish  between 
good  and  evil,  with  the  state  of  all  his  posterity,  to  whom  laws 
have  been  given  for  the  same  reason.  He  compares  the  sin 
of  Adam  with  the  sins  committed  by  his  posterity  in  the  trans- 
gression of  the  law.  "  The  example  of  Adam,"  says  he, 
"  serves  to  make  clearly  apparent  the  nature  of  the  law.  He 
might  have  partaken  freely  of  all  the  fruits,  had  there  not  been 
prescribed  to  him  a  law  of  abstinence  ;  and  it  was  no  sin  for 
him  to  wish  to  partake  of  that  particular  fruit  with  the  rest  ; 
but  when  he  received  a  law  bidding  him  to  abstain  from  eat- 
ing that  fruit,  the  desire  of  which  however  was  within  him, 
and  when  he  was  restrained  by  the  law,  since  he  held  it  a  sin 
to  eat  of  what  was  forbidden,  —  in  this,  sin  found  a  foot-hold, 
inasmuch  as  the  law  restrained  from  eating,  but  Adam  would 
not  look  to  the  reverence  due  to  the  law,  but  believed  the 
words  of  the  tempter,  and  surrendered  himself  wholly  to  the 
desire  of  eating.  And  not  only  was  this  occasion  of  sin  to 
him,  but  we  also  may  learn  from  it,  that  it  does  not  become  us 
to  follow  the  enticements  of  our  desires."*  This  passage  de- 
serves notice,  as  clearly  showing  how  Theodore  conceived  of 
the  origin  of  the  first  sin  wholly  after  the  analogy  of  every 
other  sin  taking  place  under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  human 
life.  It  is  a  characteristic  exemplification  of  that  mode  of 
apprehension  by  the  understanding  after  the  notices  of  sense 
and  experience,  which  was  combined  with  his  systematizing 
spirit.  So  he  says  concerning  the  necessity  of  the  law  in  the 
present  life,  by  means  of  which  the  power  of  discrimination 
within  us  is  excited  and  called  forth,  since  we  learn  what  we 
have  to  shun  and  what  we  have  to  do,  so  that  even  the  reason 
within  us  is  active  :  j  "  Without  the  law,  there  could  be  no 
such  thing  as  distinguishing  between  good  and  evil  ;  we  should, 
like  the  irrational  brutes,  do  whatever  immediately  occurred  to 
us."|  Death,  in  the  case  of  all  the  posterity  of  Adam,  he 


V  a,v@a,'i£iTuv    a.yuvuv  TW  vraipatFiv  *«/  TO  T 
*  Comment,  in  ep.  ad  Roman,  p.  516. 

t  "OT<   5ttttyneUMf  ptlv   XKTOL   TOV   wtzoovrez    fiiev    VOUM;   or0X/rsyo«s^«' 
fl   tU'tpu'ro;   avxxfViiTKi    ^LKzoitri;,    itu.tbiuofjJtvu't    uv   <r\    atrifclffQai    xce.} 
vrowr,x.-i.  uffTi   xttt   TO  Xoytxo*  \v  rtfjuv  Ivt^yov  iiv<x,t. 

J  L.  c  p.  517. 
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describes  as  the  punishment  of  each  one's  own  sin  ;  as  in  com- 
menting on  Rom.  v.  13,  where  he  says  :  "  Death  becomes  mas- 
ter of  all  who  have  in  any  way  sinned  ;  for  although  Adam's  sin 
was  not  the  same  in  kind  with  the  sins  of  other  men,  yet  the 
others  have  not  been  exempted  from  death,  but  in  whatsoever 
way  they  may  have  sinned,  they  have  received  on  this  account 
the  sentence  of  death :  for  death  was  not  threatened  as  the 
penalty  of  that  particular  sin,  but  as  the  punishment  for  all 
sin."*  The  mortal  body  under  the  dominion  of  sensuous 
wants  he  regarded  as  the  source  of  many  temptations  to  sin. 
In  this  sense  he  explains  the  words  in  Rom.  v.  21,  that  sin 
hath  reigned  unto  death. f  Thus  he  explains  the  passage  in 
Rom.  v.  18  :  "  As  Adam's  sin  made  the  rest  of  mankind  mor- 
tal, and  thereby  inclined  to  sin  ;  so  Christ  has  bestowed  on  us 
the  resurrection,  so  that  we  might  live  in  perfect  righteousness 
in  an  immortal  nature  free  from  all  sin."ij;  Understanding 
the  creation  (m'o-ic)  in  Rom.  viii.  19,  as  referring  to  the 
angels  who  became  estranged  from  man  by  sin,  and  reconciled 
with  him  again  by  the  redemption,  he  says :  "  When,  by  the 
pronunciation  of  the  sentence,  Adam  became  mortal,  the  soul 
became  separate  from  the  body,  and  the  union  of  the  creation 
into  one  whole,  which  was  to  be  brought  about  through  man, 
was  dissolved,§  the  higher  spirits  were  disturbed,  and  they 
were  not  friendly  to  us,  since  we  were  the  guilty  cause  of  so 
great  an  evil.  But  when,  in  the  process  of  time,  men,  con- 
tinually degenerating,  drew  down  on  themselves  the  sentence 
of  death,  ||  they  despaired  of  us,  and  conceived  a  great  hatred 
towards  us.  Hence,  moreover,  they  were  unwilling  to  do 
any  more  for  our  help,  turning  their  backs  upon  us  as  aliens. 

*  Ob  y&Z  \WitoY)  oii^C  oftoiov  r,v  TO  TV;  KfjutzoTtetf  tibo;  TO  TS  TOV  A ^af/,  »u,i 
TUV  *.oi7r<vv  a.v6^u'ffuv,  Betvenrsv  yiyonetiriv  IXTO;  ot  XoiVoi,  aXX*  vvrt£  £v  fi/Acio- 
TO.VGV  ofucr'brivoTi  TOV  &O.VU.TOU  T»jy  <LfoQa,ffiv  t%'t%uvTO  vrdvTis'  el  ya.^  TVS 
T&Mobt  iputfTMt  TtfAuolet  o  $ei»u70f  uPiffTKi,  aA.X«  ?ra<rjjj  »uuot,0ria,s .  L.  C. 
p.  504. 

f  Mi/£0M  <rzot  TO  uftaoTavziv  COTWV  SVVJTO}  ysyovoTi;  IfvnMUttn,  L.  C. 
p.  506. 

J  L.  c. 

§  'O  fttl%»t1lldt  ^M  TOV  a.vf^ufou  fftiv^iff/^ei  Tns  XTi'fftu;  ^uXviro.  L.  C. 
p.  528. 

[|   'EyitrQiyyov   \KVTO~;     TOV    SXVKTOV   TWV   a.<xa<Qu.<nv.      This   IS   intended    to 

express  the  persistency  with  which  they  ever  continued  to  make  them- 
selves still  more  worthy  of  the  death  which  had  been  once  pronounced 
on  them. 
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What  took  place  after  this?  The  Lord  announced  to  them, 
that  he  would  work  out  our  restoration,  awaken  us  and  make 
us  immortal  ;  so  that  they  need  not  fear  any  change  and  dis- 
solution of  the  common  bond  of  the  creation.  Thus  they 
were  once  more  made  joyful  when  they  received  this  promise  ; 
when  they  learned  that  divine  grace  would  heal  the  evil 
brought  about  by  our  guilt,  and  abundantly  restore  to  us  what 
we  had  lost  by  our  own  fault  ;  that  then  the  common  bond  of 
the  universe  would  never  again  be  dissolved,  and  the  harmony 
of  creation  would  remain  indestructible.  And  in  this  hope  — 
says  he  —  they  were  ready  to  do  anything  for  us.'?*  If  we 
took  all  this  in  an  isolated  manner,  and  without  reference  to 
its  connection  with  the  whole  system,  we  should  not  perceive 
here  that  Theodore  entertained  any  peculiar  views,  differing 
from  those  which  generally  prevailed,  on  the  connection  be- 
tween sin  and  death. 

From  this  exposition  of  the  anthropology  of  Theodore,  it  is 
plain,  that  in  contending  against  the  system  of  Augustin,  he 
must  have  coincided  in  many  points  with  the  Pelagians  ;  and 
in  general,  it  may  be  said  that  many  points  of  coincidence  are 
to  be  found  in  their  respective  doctrines  of  human  nature. 
There  were  the  same  views  of  the  original  weakness  of  man's 
nature,  of  the  consequences  of  the  first  sin,  of  man's  inalien- 
able freedom  as  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  a  constraining 
grace  and  of  predestination.  But  the  great  difference  between 
the  two  systems  was  this  •  —  that  in  the  Pelagian,  the  doctrine 
of  a  redemption  and  of  a  Redeemer  had  no  foothold  whatever  ; 
while  in  Theodore's  system  it  had  a  thoroughly  essential  one, 
and  indeed  constituted  the  central  point  of  the  system.  Hu- 
man nature,  nay,  the  nature  of  all  created  spirits  is,  according 
to  this  system,  so  constituted  from  the  beginning,  that  it  could 
no  otherwise  than  by  a  redemption  attain  to  its  final  destina- 
tion. Only  in  the  system  of  Theodore,  the  Redeemer  does 
not,  as  in  that  of  Augustin,  appear  pre-eminently  as  the 
restorer  of  corrupted  nature,  but  as  the  author  of  a  new  crea- 
tion in  the  world  of  men  and  of  spirits,  whereby  the  original 
creation  is  raised  to  a  higher  development,  extending  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  finite  nature.  Grace  appears  here,  not  so 
much  to  heal  and  restore  nature,  as  to  exalt  and  to  ennoble  it. 


vo;   <rov 
txurtiv  »  £>/A/a.      L.  C.  p.  529. 
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Hence  Theodore  could,  without  any  mention  of  original  sin, 
claim  for  children  also  the  fellowship  of  Christ,  in  order  that 
their  natures  might  be  brought  to  share  in  those  blessings 
which  can  flow  only  from  this  fellowship  of  divine  life  with 
him.  With  this  idea  was  intimately  connected,  indeed,  his 
peculiar  mode  of  apprehending  the  person  of  Christ,  of  which 
we  have  spoken  before.  Hence,  according  to  his  theory,  in 
the  case  of  Christ,  as  in  that  of  all  men  and  of  the  whole 
creation,  that  refinement  and  elevation  of  nature  which  was  to 
be  first  fulfilled  in  him,  must  be  conditioned  on  the  antecedent 
free  development  of  that  nature.  And  in  this  view  of  the 
work  of  redemption,  as  being  pre-eminently  a  new  ennobling 
creation,  not  a  healing  of  corruption,  Theodore  may  in  fact 
have  secured  a  point  of  union  and  sympathy  generally  between 
himself  and  what  belonged  peculiarly  to  the  Oriental  church 
doctrine,  which  in  his  system  was  only  more  distinctly  set 
forth  in  opposition  to  other  modes  of  apprehension,  and  placed 
on  a  more  systematic  foundation  in  connection  with  his  whole 
doctrine  of  human  nature. 

It  is  at  the  same  time  also  noticeable,  that  while  Theo- 
dore so  zealously  contended  against  the  doctrine  of  a  divine 
causality  of  evil,  and  so  strenuously  insisted  on  the  doctrine  of 
a  self-determining  freedom  as  the  condition  of  all  development 
in  the  spiritual  world,  still  his  principle  led  him  to  regard  sin 
as  a  necessary  transition  point  in  the  development  of  the  spi- 
ritual world,  while  an  ultimate  universal  destruction  of  sin  by 
the  redemption  was  at  the  same  time  grounded  in  that  system  ; 
which  last  result,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  Theodore  did  in 
fact  actually  express  with  clear  consciousness. 

From  the  Antiochian  school  proceeded  Chrysostom ;  who 
differed,  however,  from  his  early  friend  Theodore,  in  possess- 
ing a  spirit  more  practical  than  systematic ;  and  this  difference 
had  also  an  influence  especially  on  his  peculiar  mode  of  appre- 
hending the  doctrines  of  which  we  are  here  speaking.  We 
find  in  him  that  form  of  doctrine  which  chiefly  prevailed  in 
the  Oriental  church,  and  which  sprung  up  there  at  the  same 
point  of  time  when  the  Pelagian  controversy  broke  forth  in 
the  West.  But  his  mild,  predominantly  practical,  and  feebly 
systematizing  spirit,  which  was  strongly  disinclined  to  all  stiff 
and  harsh  extremes,  could  also  most  readily  blend  with  the 
Oriental  mode  of  apprehension  and  genially  work  upon  it. 

VOL.  iv.  2  E 
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The  whole  peculiarity  of  his  character,  the  course  of  his  life 
and  training,  would  of  themselves  necessarily  keep  him  at  a 
distance  from  the  system  of  Augustin.  His  Christian  life  and 
character  had  not  been  the  result  of  any  such  violent  crisis  as 
we  observed  in  the  case  of  Augustin;  but  from  his  early 
youth  it  had  harmoniously  developed  itself  under  the  influence 
of  a  profound  study  of  the  sacred  scriptures,  and  of  pious 
friends  and  associates  surrounding  him  with  a  gentle  atmos- 
phere of  Christian  excitement.  By  a  constantly  applied  and 
earnest  self-discipline  in  zealous  efforts  to  attain  to  the  ideal 
of  Christian  holiness,  as  well  as  by  incorporating  the  holy 
scriptures  into  his  inner  life,  and  learning  to  understand  them 
by  means  of  a  rich  inward  experience,  by  all  this  he  was  pre- 
served from  the  one-sided  views  of  the  Pelagian  anthro- 
pology. He  had  come  to  learn  from  his  own  inward  experi- 
ence, as  well  as  from  a  deeper  knowledge  of  scripture,  what 
the  essential  nature  is  of  that  divine  principle  of  life  which 
renovates  man's  nature.  The  study  of  the  ancients,  and  his 
own  free,  gentle,  and  amiable  temper,  however,  had  also  im- 
pelled him  to  search  after  all  the  scattered  rays  of  relationship 
to  God  in  man's  nature  while  yet  unrenewed,  and  to  embrace 
them  with  love  wherever  they  were  to  be  found.  Charity, 
the  predominant  element  in  his  heart,  caused  that  he  also,  in 
contemplating  the  course  of  development  of  human  nature 
from  the  beginning,  should  look  upon  the  whole,  chiefly  from 
that  point  of  view  which  led  him  to  trace  the  hand  of  a  pater- 
nal disciplinary  love ;  and  to  this  he  felt  compelled  to  sub- 
ordinate punitive  justice.  The  sincere  and  lively  feeling  of 
the  need  of  redemption,  which  proceeded  in  his  case  from°the 
depths  of  the  Christian  spirit,  led  him  to  recognize  the  import- 
ance of  the  doctrine  concerning  grace ;  but  his  strong  feeling 
of  moral,  free,  self-determination  impelled  him,  too,  to  set  a 
high  value  on  the  free-will  of  man,  as  a  necessary  condition 
of  all  the  operations  of  grace.  A  Christian  stoicism,  pervaded 
and  ennobled,  however,  by  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  most 
intimately  conjoined  with  Christian  humility,  animated  and 
inspired  him.  Firm  and  deeply  rooted  in  him  was  the  con- 
viction, to  which  he  remained  true  under  all  trials  and  suffer- 
ings, and  which  formed  the  great  motto  of  his  life,  that  no 
power  could  injure  that  man  who  did  not  wrong-  himself,  did 
not  abandon  and  betray  his  own  highest  interests. 
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It  appeared  to  the  moral  zeal  of  Chrysostom  an  object  of 
the  highest  importance  to  deprive  man  of  every  ground  of 
excuse  for  failing  to  put  forth  moral  efforts.  His  fields  of 
practical  labour  at  Antioch  and  Constantinople  encouraged 
and  promoted  in  him  this  bent  of  mind ;  for  in  these  great 
cities  he  found  many  who,  in  the  weakness  of  human  nature, 
in  the  power  of  Satan,  or  of  fate,  sought  grounds  of  excuse 
for  their  deficiencies  in  practical  Christianity. 

These  motives,  from  within  and  from  without,  had  no  small 
influence  in  giving  direction  to  the  development  of  Chrysos- 
tom's  habit  of  thought,  especially  on  these  subjects ;  and  with 
his  peculiar  style  of  homiletic  composition,  calculated  upon, 
and  adapted  to,  immediate  practical  needs,  his  mode  of  ex- 
hibiting his  thoughts  and  views  depended  very  much  on  the 
predominant  interest  which  he  was  pursuing  for  the  moment. 
His  essential  ideas  are  as  follows  : — 

"  The  first  man  lived  like  the  angels,  in  a  state  of  undis- 
turbed blessedness;  —  hence  he  could  the  more  easily  lose 
sight  of  his  dependence  on  God.  God  gave  him  a  precept, 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  him  to  a  sense  of  his  dependence. 
He  fell  by  his  own  moral  negligence.  As  he  had  rendered 
himself  unworthy  of  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  happiness, 
he  was  expelled  from  paradise,  for  his  own  profit,  that  so  he 
might  train  and  discipline  himself  in  conflict.  His  earlier 
state  of  communion  with  God,  in  a  life  exempt  from  pain  and 
from  care,  was  a  type  of  the  immortality  to  which  he  would 
have  passed  without  a  struggle.  But  now  his  body  became 
mortal,  and  accessible  to  many  temptations  to  sin."*  In  ex- 
plaining Romans  v.  19,  Chrysostom  says:  "This  passage  is 
not  to  be  so  understood,  as  if  by  the  sin  of  one,  all  became 
sinners;  but  that  the  condition  of  human  nature,  which  to 
the  first  man  was  a  punishment,  was  thus  transmitted  to  all 
his  posterity.  But  this  change  redounds  only  to  man's  profit, 
if  he  is  not  wanting  as  it  respects  his  own  will.  He  derives 
therefrom  many  calls  to  despise  things  perishable,  to  strive 
after  those  that  are  heavenly, — many  opportunities  for  the 
development  and  exercise  of  the  virtues.  The  examples  of 
the  ancient  heroes  of  the  faith  prove  this."  And  accordingly 
Chrysostom  here  takes  occasion  to  express  his  favourite 

*  Antithesis  between  the   tupa,  Svnro'v   and    vafarov,   and  the  <rupa. 
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maxim, — if  we  but  will,  not  only  death,  but  even  Satan 
himself  shall  never  harm  us.*  The  sinning  of  Adam  under 
circumstances  so  well  adapted  to  facilitate  the  practice  of 
goodness,  as  contrasted  with  the  good  actions  of  others  per- 
formed under  hard  conflicts,  he  often  brought  forward  as  an 
illustration  of  the  truth  so  constantly  present  to  his  mind,  that 
everything  depends  on  man's  will,  and  except  through  this, 
nothing  from  without,  whether  hurtful  or  helpful  to  him,  can 
have  any  influence  upon  him. 

Chrysostom  was  deeply  penetrated  with  the  feeling  of  the 
need  of  redemption,  of  the  need  of  a  fellowship  of  life  with 
Christ.  With  great  emphasis  he  announced  the  truth,  which 
he  found  in  the  epistles  of  Paul,  as  well  as  in  his  own  heart, 
that  justification,  by  which  he  understood  not  merely  forgive- 
ness of  sin,  but  also  the  communication  of  that  more  exalted 
dignity  and  worth  which  far  transcended  the  powers  of  the 
limited  finite  nature,  by  means  of  the  fellowship  of  life  with 
Christ,  was  acquired,  not  by  any  merit  or  doing  on  the  part 
of  man,  but  by  faith  alone,  f  In  the  eighth  homily  on  the 
first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  §  4,  he  says,—"  Christ  is  the 
head,  we  are  the  body.  Can  there  be  anything  intervening 
between  the  head  and  the  body  ?  He  is  the  vine,  we  are  the 
branches.  We  are  the  temple,  he  is  its  inhabitant.  He  is 
the  life,  we  are  the  living.  He  is  the  light,  we  are  the 
enlightened.  All  this  points  to  union,  and  leaves  no  room  for 
the  least  intervening  space.  But  he  felt  it  to  be  important 
also,  to  set  everywhere  distinctly  forth,  that  to  believe  or  not 
to  believe  depends  on  man's  self-determination ;  that  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  a  constraining  grace,  not  conditioned  in 
its  operations  on  the  peculiar  bent  of  man's  own  will ;  but 
that  all  grace  is  imparted  according  to  the  proportion  of  the 
will's  determination.  Here,  too,  he  attached  the  most  im- 
portance to  the  practical  element — to  counteract  as  well  a 
proud  self-confidence,  as  moral  inactivity  and  self-neglect. 
God  draws  us  to  himself,  not  by  force,  but  with  our  own  free- 
will—says he,  in  the  fifth  homily  on  John,  §  4,  "  Only  shut 
not  the  door  against  the  heavenly  light,  and  thou  shalt  enjoy 
it  abundantly."  "  God  comes  not  with  his  gifts  before  our 

*  H,  10,  in  ep.  ad  Kom.  s.  3. 

f  See  e.  g.  H.  VII.  et  VIII.  ep.  ad  Romanes. 
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will ;  but  if  we  only  begin,  if  we  only  will,  he  gives  us  many 
means  of  salvation."* 

Nestorius  agreed  in  his  views  of  human  nature  more  nearly 
with  Chrysostom  than  with  Theodore.-)*  During  the  same 
time  that  he  was  involved  in  the  controversy  on  the  doctrine 
concerning  Christ's  person,  Julian  and  Ccelestus,  with  several 
other  bishops  of  like  mind,  who  had  been  deposed  as  Pelagians, 
came  to  Constantinople  ;  and  they  had  sought  protection  at 
the  imperial  court.  They  had  also  had  recourse  to  the 
patriarch.  Nestorius  was  not  disposed,  like  his  predecessor 
Atticus,  to  whom  they  had  previously  applied,  to  repel  them 
at  once,  as  men  condemned  by  the  highest  ecclesiastical 
authorities  of  the  West.  Probably  also  the  representations 
which  they  themselves  made  of  their  cause,  were  calculated 
to  render  him  favourably  disposed  towards  them,  looking  at 
the  matter  from  the  position  of  his  own  temperate  Antiochian 
Anthropology.  Before  deciding  either  for  or  against  them, 
he  wrote  to  the  Roman  bishop  Ccelestin,  and  requested  of  him 
a  precise  statement  of  the  erroneous  doctrines  laid  to  their 
charge.  He  wrote  twice  without  obtaining  an  answer,  as 
perhaps  the  pride  of  the  Roman  bishop  was  hurt  by  the  form 
of  his  interrogatory ;  and  this  it  was  which  did  so  much  injury 
to  the  cause  of  Nestorius  in  his  relations  with  that  prelate.J 
At  this  time,  the  Marius  Mercator,  so  often  mentioned  by  us, 
was  residing  at  Constantinople.  He  was  probably  a  layman 
from  North  Africa,  who  had  some  time  before  taken  a  lively 
part  in  the  Pelagian  controversy,§  and  who  was  at  the  same 

*  Horn.  18  Job.  s.3. 

f  As  may  be  gathered  from  the  extracts  from  his  writings,  and  four  of 
his  sermons,  which  Marius  Mercator  has  preserved  in  a  Latin  translation, 
and  of  which  sermons  the  fourth  still  remains  extant  in  the  Greek  ori- 
ginal under  the  name  of  Chrysostom.  See  his  works,  ed.  Montf.  T.  X. 
His  violent  enemy,  Marius  Mercator,  acknowledges  himself  the  Anti- 
Pelagian  drift.  It  may  be  that  these  sermons  were,  as  he  supposes, 
preached  in  opposition  to  Pelagian  opinions,  on  occasion  of  the  contro- 
versy excited  through  the  banished  Pelagian  bishops  at  Constantinople  ; 
but  we  are  in  nowise  under  the  necessity  of  supposing  this.  Though 
there  might  be  some  reference  of  this  sort,  yet  Nestorius  probably  had 
no  design  of  combating  the  Pelagians,  with  whose  doctrines  he  was  so 
little  acquainted  ;  but  rather  to  shield  himself  against  the  charges  which 
his  connection  with  those  bishops  had  perhaps  drawn  upon  him. 

J  See  above. 

§  See  Augustin's  reply  to  a  letter  of  his  of  the  year  418,  ep.  163, 
among  the  letters  of  Augustin. 
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time  full  of  suspicion  as  to  the  orthodoxy  of  the  new  patriarch, 
and  one  of  his  first  zealous  antagonists.  He  was  led  by  these 
transactions  to  distribute  at  court  among  the  bishops  and  nobles 
a  memorial  on  the  Pelagian  matter,  which  memorial  had  for 
its  consequence,  probably,  at  a  later  period,  when  the  authority 
of  JSTestorius  was  on  the  decline,  the  expulsion  of  these  refugees. 
The  combination  into  which  the  Roman  bishop  entered  with 
the  enemies  of  Nestorius  might  perhaps  render  the  latter  more 
favourably  disposed  to  those  individuals  who  had  met  with 
persecution  from  the  same  quarter.  He  wrote  to  Ccelestius  a 
letter  of  condolence,*  exhorting  him,  as  a  persecuted  witness 
of  the  truth,  to  a  steadfast  confession,  and  inspiring  him  with 
the  hope  that  the  storms  which  then  agitated  the  church, 
would  also  bring  about  a  new  investigation  redounding  to  his 
own  advantage.  Nestorius  was,  indeed,  at  the  outset,  ex- 
pecting good  would  result  from  the  council  that  was  to  as- 
semble at  Ephesus. 

These  incidents  were  the  occasion  which  led  the  Cyrillian 
party  of  the  council  of  Ephesus,  out  of  homage  to  the  authority 
of  the  Roman  bishop,  to  condemn  at  the  same  time  with 
Nestorius  the  two  leaders,  Pelagius  and  Coslestius,  and  their 
adherents,  respecting  whom  and  their  doctrines  they  doubtless 
knew  little  or  nothing,  and  about  whom  they  otherwise  gave 
themselves  little  concern.  But  neither  did  the  Orientals  wish 
by  any  means  to  be  considered  as  Pelagians.  On  the  con- 
trary, their  delegates  at  Constantinople  sought  to  make  the 
party  of  Cyril  suspected  by  the  Western  agents  as  men  who 
had  received  to  their  fellowship^  heretics,  Euchites,  who 
taught  the  same  doctrines  as  Pelagius  and  Co3lestius4 

It  continued  still  to  be  the  prevailing  tendency  of  the 
doctrine  taught  in  the  Greek  church,  to  preserve  the  medium 
between  two  extremes,  without  entering  into  any  very  precise 

*  Marius  Mercator  has  translated  it.    See  his  works,  fol.  71. 

f  They  knew  perhaps  but  little  about  these  latter ;  they  had  doubtless 
only  heard,  that  these  men  taught  believers  might  attain  to  perfect  holi- 
ness, and  hence  were  led  to  compare  the  Euchites  with  them. 

j"  T«  av-ra  (fipavouvrKf  K.tXiff<r'i&>  x#J  rUXay/a),  Ei;£<Va>  ya-0  tiffiv  riyovv 
'EvfavffiKffru,!.  It  was  by  no  means  Pelagians,  then,  who  were  meant,  but 
Euchites  ;  described,  however,  as  holding  the  same  tenets  with  Pelagius, 
in  order  to  represent  them,  by  a  name  better  known  in  the  West,  as 
as  heretics.  See  the  letter  of  the  delegates  to  bishop  Rufus,  ep.  170, 
among  the  letters  of  Theodoret,  T.  IV.  ed.  Halen.  p.  1352. 
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determinations  of  the.  relation  between  free-will  and  grace. 
For  the  sake  of  illustration,  we  will  here  take  another  example, 
and  bring  under  one  view  the  doctrines  of  a  distinguished 
teacher  of  the  Alexandrian  church,  the  abbot  Isidore  of 
Pelusium.  "  By  reason  of  the  first  sin,  the.  nature  of  the  first 
man  became  subject  to  the  dominion  of  punishable  things  and 
to  the  excitements  of  sensual  pleasure.  As  in  this  state  he 
went  on  propagating  his  kind,  the  same  condition  was  trans- 
mitted to  his  posterity,  and  the  evil  was  still  augmented 
among  men  through  the  negligence  of  each  man's  individual 
will.*  There  still  remains,  however,  the  seed  of  goodness  t  in 
human  nature.  They  who  fostered  this,  distinguished  them- 
selves; they  who  suppressed  it,  were  punished.  Even  for 
that  which  proceeds  from  our  own  will,  we  need  the  assistance 
of  divine  grace ;  but  this  is  never  wanting  to  any  who  are 
only  willing  to  do  what  belongs  to  themselves.  There  may, 
doubtless,  in  particular  cases,  be  such  a  thing  as  prevenient 
grace,  although,  according  to  the  general  rule,  grace  is  not 
prevenient — out  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  constraining, 
irresistible  grace.  The  assistance  of  grace  is  not  such  as  that 
it  may  not  be  forfeited  and  lost  by  man's  own  fault ;  not  such 
as  is  bestowed  without  any  efforts  of  his  own.  The  grace 
which  awakens  even,  those  that  are  asleep,  and  impels  even 
the  not  willing,  will  assuredly  not  forsake  those  who  choose 
the  good  of  their  own  accord.  The  words  of  our  Lord — l  All 
men  cannot  receive  this  saying,  save  they  to  whom  it  is  given,' 
Matth.  xix.  11,  are  in  nowise  to  be  so  understood  as  if 
the  better  part  were  bestowed  on  many  by  arbitrary  deter- 
mination;! for  in  that  case  the  kingdom  of  heaven  would  not 
be  the  reward  of  conflict."§ 

D. — Doctrine  of  the  Sacraments. 

The  history  of  the  doctrine  concerning  the  church,  especially 
among  the  Latins,  we  have  already  unfolded  sufficiently  at 
large  in  the  first  section.  In  the  Greek  church,  it  is  true, 
the  consequences  flowing  from  the  confounding  together  of  the 
visible  and  the  invisible  church,  of  which  we  spoke  in  that 

*    'S.Mfta,   3v»j<rav  *«<   <xa.6riTov. 

\   Ta  11$   xuXoxefyK^iav  ff<rip//.K,TCt.  J   ' AfOKXripucrif, 

}     See  1.  III.  ep.  204 ;  1.  II.  ep.  2  ;  III.  171 ;  III.  13  ;  III.  165. 
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section,  were  not  in  theory  so  systematically  elaborated  and 
carried  out,  and  in  individual  instances,  as  in  the  case  of 
Chrysostom  and  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  there  were  gleams  of 
a  more  spiritual  apprehension  of  the  notion  of  the  church. 
Yet,  on  the  whole,  the  practical  church  life  was  not  less 
governed  here  than  in  the  West  by  those  principles  growing 
out  of  the  confusion  of  the  visible  and  invisible  church,  with 
regard  to  the  authority  of  an  outward  church,  of  tradition,  of 
councils,  and  by  the  notions  grounded  thereupon  respecting 
the  nature  and  the  effects  of  the  sacraments. 

The  conception  of  the  sacraments  would,  of  course,  be  at  first 
extremely  vague ;  for  there  was  not  here,  as  in  the  case  of  other 
doctrines,  a  certain  subject-matter,  already  given,  in  the  sacred 
scriptures,  and  in  the  Christian  consciousness,  which  needed  but 
to  be  more  fully  developed ;  but  in  this  case  the  general  con- 
ception must  first  be  formed  from  particulars,  by  the  process  of 
grasping  together  the  common  relations  of  these  particulars  to 
the  Christian  life  and  consciousness.  In  addition  to  this,  there 
were  no  fixed  and  settled  grounds  on  which  to  determine  the 
choice  of  those  objects  to  themselves,  which  were  to  be  brought 
under  this  conception ;  and  the  difficulty  was  moreover  increased 
by  the  ambiguity  and  vagueness  of  the  term  which  had  been 
invented  without  any  definite  consciousness  of  its  meaning. 
The  term  sacramentum  grew  out  of  the  translation  of  the  Greek 
word  fjLvffriiptov  ;  it  was  employed  already  in  the  preceding 
period,  by  a  licence  allowable  in  the  Latin  use  of  the  word,  to 
denote  anything  consecrated  to  a  holy  use,  anything  considered 
holy  and  sacred,  and  then  applied  sometimes  to  holy  doctrines, 
sometimes  to  holy  symbols.  Already,  in  the  preceding  period, 
this  designation  had  been  applied  particularly  to  baptism,  to 
the  holy  supper,  and  to  the  rite  of  confirmation  ;  but  we  re- 
marked, in  fact,  already  in  the  preceding  period  the  existence 
of  an  inclination  to  multiply  holy  symbols  in  the  church  life. 
In  this  present  period  such  a  multiplication  of  symbols  was 
promoted,  especially  in  the  Greek  church,  by  the  prevailing 
liturgical,  and,  in  connection  therewith,  mystico-theurgical  ten- 
dency ;*  as  we  see  exemplified  in  the  spurious  writings  of 

*  It  is  easy  to  see  how  mysticism,  according  to  the  different  traits  of 
individuals,  may  convert  the  objects  of  sense  into  symbols  for  the  expres- 
sion of  its  own  feelings  and  intuitions,  or  even  assume  an  attitude  of 
hostility  against  all  attempts  to  sensualize  the  spiritual  and  divine. 
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Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  belonging  to  the  fifth  or  sixth 
century.  Augustin  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  first 
introduced  into  this  doctrine,  in  place  of  rhetorical  exagger- 
ations, a  greater  strictness  of  doctrinal  phraseology ;  and  by 
striving  to  seize  it  with  clearer  consciousness  in  its  connection 
with  the  Christian  spirit,  of  furnishing  a  counterpoise  to  the 
erroneous  magico-theurgical  tendency,  which  had  come  to 
attach  itself  to  the  apprehension  of  these  doctrines. 

Augustin  describes  the  sacraments  as  being  visible  signs 
representing  invisible,  divine  things,  by  means  of  which  the 
divine  matter  is  exhibited,  as  it  were,  by  writing,  by  outward 
language.  We  have  in  his  theory,  therefore,  the  distinction 
between  the  invisible  divine  reality,  the  invisible  divine  power, 
the  communication  of  the  divine  reality  itself,  and  the  sacra- 
ment as  its  outward  representative  symbol  (the  res  divinae 
sanctae,  the  virtutes  sacramenti,  and  the  sacramentum).  With- 
out such  outward  symbols  no  religious  society  can  subsist, 
whether  growing  out  of  a  true  or  of  a  false  religion.  Hence, 
such  symbols  were  no  less  necessary  in  Christianity  than  in 
Judaism.  The  one  thing  is  the  eternal  and  unchangeable 
reality ;  the  other  its  changeable  expression — just  as  words  and 
written  characters  change,  although  that  which  they  signify 
remains  the  same.* 

It  was  therefore  possible  for  God,  without  departing  from 
his  unchangeable  counsels,  to  allow  those  external  forms  to 
change  with  the  vicissitudes  of  time,  to  which  they  were  suc- 
cessively adapted.  This  was  urged  by  Augustin  particularly 
against  the  Manichaeans,  inasmuch  as  they  asserted  that  if  the 
Old  Testament  institutions  really  proceeded  from  the  same  God 
as  the  New  Testament,  they  could  not  have  been  annulled  by 
him.  The  outward  symbol  has  no  power  of  conveying  to  man 
the  divine  reality,  unless  man's  inward  being  is  succeptible  of 
communion  with  God — a  position  which  followed  from  Angus- 
tin's  doctrine  concerning  grace  ; — and  here  came  in  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  superstitious  practices  which  grew  out  of  the 

*  Quid  enim  sunt  aliud  quseque  corporal ia  sacrameuta,  nisi  qusedam 
quasi  verba  visibilia,  sacrosancta  quidem,  verumtamen  mutabilia  et  tem- 
poralia  ? — In  nullura  nomen  religionis,  seu  verum  seu  falsum,  coagulari 
homines  possunt,  nisi  aliquo  signaculorum  vel  sacramentorum  visibiliurn 
consortio  colligentur.  Augustin  c.  Faustum,  1.  XIX.  c.  11  et  12,  and 
Tractat.  80,  in  Joannem.  s.  3. 
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magical  effects  ascribed  to  the  sacraments,  on  which  side  the 
influence  of  Augustin,  for  the  promotion  of  vital 'Christianity, 
was  felt  in  the  succeeding  centuries  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Jansenist  controversies.  Nor  is  the  divine  substance  so  neces- 
sarily connected  with  the  outward  signs  that  the  grace  of  God 
cannot  dispense  with  them.*  But,  in  the  usual  order,  the 
sacraments  are  the  appointed  means  for  the  communication  of 
the  divine  reality  ;  and  whosoever  despises  them  excludes  him- 
self, by  his  contempt  of  the  divine  institution,  from  all  partici- 
pation in  the  divine  reality  itself.  The  sacrament,  as  a  divine 
ordinance,  retains  its  objective  significance,  independent  of  the 
subjective  character  of  him  who  receives  it,  as  of  him  who 
imparts  it,  though  it  redounds  only  to  the  condemnation  of  the 
individual  who  administers  or  receives  it  unworthily.  This 
position  Augustin  was  led  to  set  forth  distinctly  in  his  contro- 
versy with  the  Donatists.  In  reference  to  baptism,  he  often 
compared  it  with  the  sign  marked  upon  the  soldiers  as  an 
emblem  of  the  imperial  service,  which  remained  ineffaceable, 
and  remained  even  with  those  who  were  unfaithful  to  the  service ; 
but,  in  that  case,  was  only  a  testimony  against  them  (the 
stigma  militaris,  character  militaris,  hence  character  indelebilis). 
Augustin  regarded  it  as  the  peculiar  mark  of  Christian  freedom, 
as  opposed  to  Jewish  bondage,  not  only  that  Christianity,  as 
the  religion  of  the  spirit,  possessed  but  a  few  simple  signs,  easy 
to  be  observed,  but  also  that  in  Christianity  the  sacraments 
were  celebrated  with  the  conscious  knowledge  of  that  which 
they  imported,  and  hence  with  freedom ;  while  in  the  Old 
Testament  economy,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  celebrated 
with  reverential  fear  and  awe,  without  this  accompanying  con- 
sciousness ;  hence,  the  spirit  was  subservient  to  the  outward 
symbols.  The  understanding  of  the  sacrament  is  evinced 
in  this,  that  it  reveals  to  contemplation  the  love  of  God, 
and  fires  the  heart  with  the  love  of  God  and  of  man. 
The  prophets,  who  knew  how  to  distinguish  the  sign  from  the 
divine  thing  signified,  and  reverenced  in  the  former  nothing 

*  Quomodo  et  Moses  sanctificat  et  Dominus  ?  Non  enim  Moses  pro 
Domino,  sed  Moses  visibilibus  sacramentis  per  ministerium  suum ;  Do- 
minus  autem  invisibili  gratia  per  Spiritum  Sanctum,  ubi  est  totus  fructus 
etiam  visibilium  sacramentorum.  But  he  pronounces  it  absurd  to  assert 
etiam  istam  in-visibilem  sanctificationem  sine  visibilibus  sacramentis  nihil 
prodesse.  Qusestionum  in  Leviticum,  1.  III.  qusest.  84. 
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it  the  latter,  lived,  therefore,  already  in  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom.* 

In  respect  to  the  number  of  sacraments,  the  way  had,  in 
fact,  long  since  been  prepared  by  the  existing  ideas  relative  to 
a  particular  priesthood,  to  the  outward  transmission  of  the 
Holv  Spirit  from  the  Apostles  downwards  by  the  imposition  of 
hands,  for  apprehending  the  rite  of  ordination  as  holding  equal 
rank  with  the  other  three  sacraments.!  The  mystical  and 
symbolizing  spirit  of  the  Pseudo-Dionysian  writings  led  to  the 
reception  of  two  others  besides  the  four  sacraments  above  noticed ; 
namely,  consecration  to  the  monastic  life,  and  the  ceremonials 
at  the  burial  of  the  dead.  Augustin,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
be  led  by  his  correct  views  respecting  the  free  spiritual  worship 
of  God  as  opposed  to  the  slavish  ceremonial  religion  in  Judaism,'* 
to  receive  but  few  sacraments ;  as,  in  fact,  where  he  speaks  of 
this  opposition,  he  names  only  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,J 
with  the  additional  clause,  and  anything  besides  these  if  it  is 
recommended  in  the  holy  scriptures.  Yet,  the  conception 
which  he  had  opened  out  of  the  sacrament  as  a  holy  symbol 
was  still  not  sufficiently  precise  to  exclude  the  introduction  of 
many  other  things  ;  and  what  Augustin  found  already  existing 
in  the  general  usage  of  the  church,  he  believed  might  be  de- 
rived either  from  apostolic  tradition,  or  the  divine  institution 
through  general  councils,  and  hence  would  adopt  all  such 
sacred  usages  and  signs  into  his  conception,  along  with  the  rest. 
Hence,  he  sided  with  the  Western  church,  where  the  prevailing 
rule  was  to  allow  four  sacraments,  which,  in  other  respects, 

*  Posteaquam  resurrectione  Domini  nostri  manifestissimum  judicium 
notrse  liber tatis  illuxit,  nee  eorum  quidem  signorum  operatione  gravi 
onerati  sumus ;  sed  qusedam  pauca  pro  multis,  eademque  factu  facillima 
et  intellectu  augustissima  et  observatione  castissima  ipse  Dominus  et 
apostolica  tradidit  disciplina. —  Quae  unusquisque  cum  percipit  quo  refe- 
rantur,  imbutus  agnoscit,  ut  ea  non  carnali  servitute,  sed  spiritali  potius 
libertate  veneretur.  De  doctrina  Christiana,  1.  III.  s.  13.  Nihil  tarn  pie 
terret  animum,  quam  sacramentum  non  intellectum ;  intellectum  autem, 
gaudium  pium  parit  et  celebratur  libere,  si  opus  est  tempori. — The  right 
antithesis  to  the  deification  of  the  sacraments.  Expositio  epistolso  ad 
Galatos,  c.  3,  s.  19.  Comp.  ep.  54,  ep.  55  and  138  ad  Januarium. 

f  Thus  it  is  placed  together  with  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper,  in 
Gregory  of  Nyssa,  on  the  baptism  of  Christ.  He  who  was  before 

aiv,   a.agct'TM  T/V/   Suv&ftti   xtti  %«t>irt    -rrjv    ^z/x^y    (MT*fM 

/ov. 
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too,  fell  in  with  his  ideas  ;*  and,  in  maintaining  against  the 
Pelagiansj  that  obedience  to  the  natural  instinct  is  sanctified 
by  the  religious  and  moral  reference  of  the  marriage  union,  he 
was  led  accordingly  to  reckon  the  solemnization  of  marriage 
among  the  sacraments,  which,  perhaps,  might  seem  to  him  to 
be  sanctioned  by  the  use  of  the  word  jj.v(rrripiov  in  this  reference 
in  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians  ;|  and,  at  all  events,  the  higher 
Christian  conception  of  marriage  lay  at  the  basis  of  what  is 
there  said. 

As  it  respects  the  doctrine  concerning  baptism,  from  which, 
for  reasons  stated  under  the  preceding  period,  the  doctrine  of 
regeneration  was  not  severed,  we  must  observe  that  the  difference 
Jiere  again  became  strongly  marked,  which  we  discern  in  the 
views  of  the  Eastern  compared  with*  those  of  the  Western 
church,  with  regard  to  human  nature  and  the  doctrine  of 
redemption  ;  namely,  that  in  the  Western  church,  with  original 
sin,  the  negative  effect  of  the  redemption  in  procuring  deliver- 
ance from  this  ;  and  in  the  Eastern  church,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  positive  effect  of  the  redemption  considered  in  the  light  of 
a  new  creation,  were  made  especially  prominent.  Thus° Gre- 
gory of  Nazianzus§  calls  baptism  a  more  divine  exalted  crea- 
tion than  the  original  formation  of  nature. ||  Thus,  too,  Cyrill 
of  Jerusalem,  addressing  the  candidate  for  baptism,  says  :  "  If 
thou  believest,  thou  not  only  obtainest  the  forgiveness  of  sins, 
but  thou  effectest  also  that  which  is  above  man.  Thou  obtainest 
as  much  of  grace  as  thou  canst  hold."U"  This  difference  would 
be  strongly  marked,  especially  in  the  case  of  infant  baptism. 
According  to  the  North- African  scheme  of  doctrine,  which 
taught  that  all  men  were  from  their  birth,  in  consequence  of 
the  guilt  and  sin  transmitted  from  Adam,  subjected  to  the  same 
condemnation,  that  they  bore  within  them  the  principles  of  all 
sin,  deliverance  from  original  sin  and  inherited  guilt  would  be 
made  particularly  prominent  in  the  case  of  infant  baptism,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  baptism  of  adults  ;  and  this  was  favoured  by 
the  ancient  formula  of  baptism,  which,  however,  originated  in  a 

*  See  c.  ep.  Parmenian.  1.  II.  c.  13. 

t  When  these  accused  him  of  making  marriage  itself  a  sinful  thing 
through  his  idea  of  the  concupiscentia  as  springing  out  of  sin. 

J  De  nuptiis  et  concupiscentia,  1.  1.  c.  17. 
Orat.  40,  de  baptismo. 


ii^-affi;   .j=/0<r££a   xctt   T'/ig 
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period  when  infant  baptism  had  as  yet  no  existence,  and  had 
been  afterwards  applied,  without  alteration,  to  children,  because 
men  shrunk  from  undertaking  to  introduce  any  change  in  the 
consecrated  formula  established  by  apostolical  authority,  though 
Christians  were  by  no  means  agreed  as  to  the  sense  in  which 
they  applied  this  formula.  Accordingly,  says  Gregory  Nazi- 
anzen,  to  children  baptism  is  a  seal  (a  means  of  securing  human 
nature  in  the  germ  against  all  moral  evil  by  the  higher  prin- 
ciple of  life  communicated  to  it)  ;  for  adults  it  is,  moreover, 
forgiveness  of  sin  and  restoration  of  the  image  degraded  and 
lost  by  transgression.*  Hence,  he  looks  upon  infant  baptism 
as  a  consecration  to  the  priestly  dignity,  which  is  imparted  to 
the  child  from  the  beginning,  that  so  evil  may  gain  no  advan- 
tage over  him.  |  In  a  homily  addressed  to  the  neophytes 
Chrysostom  specifies  ten  different  effects  of  grace  wrought  in 
baptism  ;  and  then  he  complains  of  those  who  make  the  grace 
of  baptism  consist  simply  in  the  forgiveness  of  sin.J  True, 
the  difference  here  becomes  manifest  between  the  more  rheto- 
rical Chrysostom  and  the  systematic  Augustin  ;  for  the  latter 
would  have  referred  those  ten  specifications  to  one  fundamental 
conception,  in  which  they  might  all  be  summed  up  together. 
But  at  the  basis  of  this  difference  lay  that  other,  which  has 
already  been  noticed,  in  respect  to  the  general  mode  of  Chris- 
tian intuition.  Hence  Chrysostom  adds  :  It  is  for  this  reason 
we  baptize  also  infants,  though  they  are  not,  like  others, 
stained  with  sin,  that  so  holiness,  justification,  adoption,  heir- 
ship,  and  brothership  with  Christ  may  be  imparted  to  them 
through  Christ,  that  so  they  may  be  members  of  Christ.§ 

These  words  of  Chrysostom  are,  indeed,  known  to  us  only 
in  the  Latin  translation,  and  through  a  citation  of  the  Pelagian 
writer  Julian.  ||  But  their  genuineness  is  evinced  by  the  fact 
that  Augustin  had  nothing  to  object  to  them  on  that  score, 


e;   rtXtiorigoi;    <r>v  yXixiatv    xxi  %<zgtffp.ac, 

xcti   KKroutrn;   ilxovo;  ^10,   TV>II   KKKIKV  \<ra.v'o^6u»ns,      Orat.  40,  f.  640. 
t    M>7    Xot.@>iTw   xetigov  h   xa.xix   l»   floityoti;   aytoe.o'Qw'rca.      L,  C.  648. 

J  Vides  quot  sunt  baptismatis  largitates  ;  et  nonnulli  deputant, 
coelestem  gratiam  in  peccatorum  tantum  remissione  consistere  ;  nos 
autem  honores  computavimus  decem. 

§  Hac  de  causa  etiam  infantes  baptizamus,  cum  non  sint  coinquinati 
peccato,  ut  eis  addatur  sanctitas,  justitia,  adoptio,  haereditas,  fraternitas 
Christi,  ut  ejus  membra  sint. 

||  Vid.  Augustin.  c.  Julianum,  1.  I.  s.  21. 
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but  must  seek  to  deprive  Pelagianism  of  this  support  by  giving 
the  passage  another  interpretation.  And,  in  truth,  this  passag'e 
strictly  accords  with  the  peculiar  character  already  noticed, 
belonging  to  the  type  of  doctrine  not  only  of  the  Oriental 
church  generally,  but  of  Chrysostom  in  particular.  Julian 
was  wrong  in  explaining  the  words  of  Chrysostom  wholly 
according  to  his  own  sense,  as  if  Chrysostom  had  meant  to  say 
that  human  nature  is  still  born  in  the  same  state  as  it  was  at 
first ;  for  this  is,  in  fact,  at  variance  with  his  doctrine  con- 
cerning the  innocence  (aTraOeia)  lost  by  the  sin  of  the  first  man 
(see  above).  But  if  Julian  was  wrong  in  this  single  respect, 
that  he  contemplated  the  words  wholly  out  of  their  connection 
with  Chrysostom's  entire  mode  of  thinking  on  doctrinal  mat- 
ters, Augustin,  on  the  other  hand,  manifestly  tortured  them, 
when  he  explained  them  according  to  his  system,  as  referring 
barely  to  the  absence  of  actual,  personal  sin;  for  in  this 
case,  the  antithesis  made  by  Chrysostom  would,  in  fact,  not 
hold  good. 

Isidore  of  Pelusium  also  replies  to  the  question,  why  infants, 
who  are  without  sin,  should  be  baptised,*  in  the  following  way. 
Some,  who  took  too  narrow  a  view  of  the  matter, f  said  it  was 
that  they  might  be  cleansed  from  the  sin  transmitted  to  them 
from  Adam.  This,  indeed,  he  said,  was  not  to  be  denied,  but 
it  was  not  the  only  reason.  This  would  still  be  a  thing  not  so 
great  after  all ;  but  there  would  be  besides  many  other  gracious 
gifts  communicated  to  them,  which  far  exceed  any  possible 
attainments  of  human  nature.  Infants  were  not  only  delivered 
from  the  punishment  of  sin,  but,  moreover,  had  imparted  to 
them  a  divine  regeneration,  adoption,  justification, £  fellowship 
with  Christ.  The  remedy  amounted  to  far  more  than  the 
mere  removal  of  an  evil.§ 

Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  seized  in  this  case  upon  only  one 
side  or  moment  of  the  Oriental  church  doctrine,  which  moment, 
in  infant  baptism,  was  ever  made  the  more  prominent  one  ;  but 
the  other  he  dropped  entirely,  as  his  system  required  that  he 
should.  It  is,  according  to  his  doctrine,  the  same  state  of 

*  Ep.  v.  195 

f    'SftixgoXo'yjtjv'r;;. 

$  Aucaicvffis,  here  used,  beyond  doubt,  in  the  sense  of  Augustin,  viz.  the 
making  just,  making  holy  by  union  with  Christ. 
§  No  -  < 
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human  nature,  mutable  and  liable  to  temptation,  in  which  the 
first  man  was  created  (see  p.  414)  and  in  which  all  infants  are 
born.  Baptism  in  the  case  of  adults  has  a  two-fold  purpose, 
to  bestow  on  them  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  and  to  exalt  them  by 
fellowship  with  Christ  to  a  participation  in  his  freedom  from 
sin,  and  his  moral  immutability,  which  is  the  passing  over 
from  the  first  portion  of  the  development  of  life  in  humanity, 
into  the  second,  which  is  fully  entered  upon  only  at  the  general 
restoration  (see  page  417).  That  which  is  received  at  baptism 
is  the  principle  and  pledge  of  that  freedom  from  sin  (anamar- 
tesia)  which  will  then  first  come  to  be  fully  realized.  In  the 
case  of  infant  baptism,  then,  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  according 
to  Theodore's  doctrine,  does  not  properly  come  into  considera- 
tion ;  but  its  purpose  and  object  is  simply  the  imparting  of  that 
new  and  higher  life,  exempt  from  sin,  of  which  the  entire 
human  nature  stands  in  need.  He  distinguishes,  accordingly, 
a  two-fold  meaning  of  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  to  the  bestowment 
of  which  the  formula  of  baptism  refers.*  He  supposed,  there- 
fore, in  this  latter  respect,  the  same  supernatural  communication 
in  the  case  of  infant  baptism  as  in  the  case  of  the  baptism  of 
adults :  though,  following  out  the  natural  bent  of  his  acute 
and  discriminating  understanding,  he  carefully  distinguished 
here,  too,  that  which  is  merely  the  symbol  and  vehicle,  from 
that  which  is  the  working  principle,  lest  that  should  be  as- 
cribed to  the  magical  operation  of  the  water,  which  could  only 
be  ascribed  to  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  f  The  water,  he 
maintained,  according  to  the  comparison  employed  by  Christ 

*  So  Theodore,  in  his  address  to  the  neophytes  :  Kenatus,  alter  factus 
es  pro  altero,  non  jam  pars  Adam,  mutabilis  et  peccatis  circumfusi ;  sed 
Christi,  qui  omnino  inculpabilis  per  resurrectionem  factus  est.  Act.  IV. 

Concil.  OBCUmen.  V.  C.  36.  Auo  dipiffiis  TUV  aftagrluv,  TWV  fjt\v  ruv  <ffi- 
vrgayftivuv,  vw  "bl  <rnv  dvajAotgTiiffioiv,  aiQ'ffiv  aftagriuv  Tt\ilu.v  xa.}  3tv^tu7u.Tr,v 
xa,l  KVKi'gifftv  a.[AKt>Tiets  •7rot.vTt\ri.  (The  ambiguity  which  is  attached  to  the 
Greek  word  aQtffi;  by  its  etymology  here  came  to  his  assistance.) 

H^KTO  ft\v  ip.tyu.vifyfftioii  d-ffo  <rns  XOITU.  TOV  liffrtOTw  Xgio-TCv  olxovofticx.;  xxt 
Iv  dpptzfiuve;  np*~iv  VSooffdoit  ra^ti.  Ai^orctt  $1  TiXiiuf  xa.1  iff  u,l<ro7;  Zgyois 
X.KI  iv  Ty  (JUTO.  T-/IV  civot.ff-Ta.fftv  <x,yrt»ta.<ra.ff<ra.fftt,  uvrig  vs  "»«  vv^u^tv  xui 
tl/u,t7$  x.0,}  TO,  /S^6<p>7  fiawrt^piAifa. 

f  The  water  TO  Iv  w  x-Xngourat  TO  'i^yov  •  the  <rvivp.es,  Iv  TU  v^KTt  rw 
oixiictv  vXngovv  \vt£yiiot.v'  rourov  y\  tvixa  xa.'i  Iv  rZ  fiuvriirftKri  TO  ply 
Wiupa,  p'TO,  <ffot,T£os  KO-i  vlou  Ivofjt.a.^op'v,  TOV^I  u^eiTes  o-j  fttftvrip,t0ci,  u; 
QalviffSai,  OTI  TO  plv  ffvpfaXov  xat  %f£/a;  TIVO;  ivsxsv  •ffot.^a.Xoi.^a.nrKi,  TO  Jt 
\Vixae,Koi/fAi6ot,. 
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in  his  conversation  with  Nicodemus,  stood  related  to  the 
creative  power  of  God  in  the  new  and  higher  birth,  as  the 
body  of  the  mother  to  the  creative  power  of  God  in  the  natural 
birth.* 

This  mode  of  apprehension  was  adopted,  as  we  learn  parti- 
cularly from  the  explanations  of  Crelestius  and  of  Julian,  by 
the  Pelagians  ;  though  it  did  not  in  their  system  rest  upon  the 
same  foundation  as  in  the  Oriental  and  in  the  Antiochian 
systems.  In  this  way  we  must  understand  what  Coelestius 
says  in  the  creed  which  he  sent  to  Rome  :  "  Infants  must,  ac- 
cording to  the  rule  of  the  universal  church,  and  according  to 
the  declaration  of  the  Gospel,  be  baptized  in  order  to  the 
forgiveness  of  sin.  Since  our  Lord  has  determined  that  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  can  be  bestowed  only  on  the  baptized,  and 
since  the  powers  of  nature  are  not  adequate  to  this,  it  must  be 
the  free  gift  of  grace,  "f  It  is  clear  that  Coelestius,  in  denying 
that  any  sinfulness  adhered  to  infants,  could  understand  baptism 
for  the  forgiveness  of  sins  in  this  case  only  after  the  same 
manner  with  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  ;  and,  accordingly,  he 
understood  also,  in  like  manner  with  the  latter,  by  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  that  which  transcends  the  limits  of  human  nature, 
that  which  can  only  be  bestowed  upon  it  by  a  higher  commu- 
nication from  God.  Thus  the  Pelagian  Julian,  though  he 
absolutely  denied  the  possibility  of  any  forgiveness  of  sins  in 
the  case  of  infants,  could  still  declare  that  baptism,  having  been 
once  instituted  by  Christ,  must  be  acknowledged  as  universally 
valid  and  necessary  for  every  age  ;  that  eternal  condemnation 
awaited  every  one  who  denied  that  this  rite  was  profitable  also 
for  children.  f 

The  grace  of  baptism,  said  he,  is  everywhere  the  same  ;  but 
its  effects  appear  different,  according  to  the  different  relations 
and  circumstances  of  the  subjects  of  it.  In  some,  the  negative 
effect,  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  must  precede  the  positive,  the 

Trig   (t>v<rtx,fis    ysvvriffsu;   Y\    KotXix    TO   tyvirncov   loyaffrrtQiov  tyriv, 
svov    a.VOTib.itTa.1     Sties,    ^uvK/tu,     OVTU     xa.t    {vra.v6a.     TO     i>^u(> 
a^/SavsTa/,   TO    l\   vrvivftct    tv 
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ttTiroTou. 

t  Augustin.  De  peccato  originis,  c.  v. 

J  Nos  gratiam  Christi,  id  est  baptisma  ex  quo  ritum  ejus  Christus 
instituit,  ita  necessariam  omnibus  in  commune  setatibus  confiteri,  ut  qui- 
cunque  earn  utileni  etiam  parvulis  negat,  gcterno  feriamus  anatheinate. 
Opus  imperfect,  c.  Julian.  1.  III.  c.  149. 
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exaltation  of  man's  nature.  In  infants  the  effect  is  only  to 
ennoble  the  nature  which  remains  in  its  original  condition  of 
goodness."*  Although  it  would  be  natural  for  the  Pelagians, 
according  to  the  principles  of  their  system,  to  ascribe  to  bap- 
tism, as  being  an  external  act,  a  merely  symbolical  import,  yet 
they  did  not  find  it  possible  to  disentangle  themselves  wholly 
from  the  church  tradition  of  their  period  ;  but  they  sought  to 
reconcile  what  they  found  in  that  tradition,  as  they  best  could, 
with  their  own  principles,  which  had  arisen  in  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent way.  Moreover,  with  regard  to  the  relations  of  the 
divine  matter  to  the  external  sign,  of  regeneration  to  outward 
baptism,  they  had  precisely  the  same  notions  which  were  the 
prevailing  ones  in  the  church ;  for  this  becomes  sufficiently 
clear  from  what  they  taught  respecting  the  effects  of  infant 
baptism  ;  and  Julian  expressed  himself  on  this  point  with  dis- 
tinctness and  precision. f 

On  the  one  hand,  the  doctrine  which,  ever  since  the  time  of 
Cyprian,  by  the  habit  of  confounding  the  inward  grace  with  its 
outward  sign  in  baptism,  had  become  predominant,  especially 
in  the  North- African  church,  the  doctrine  of  the  damnation  of 
unbaptized  infants,  appeared  to  the  Pelagians  as  something 
revolting,  something  whereby  a  tyrannical  arbitrary  will  was 
imputed  to  the  divine  Being.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
must  themselves,  however,  according  to  the  theory  just  unfolded, 
suppose  the  higher  grace  of  participating  in  the  highest  stage 
of  blessedness  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  conditioned  solely 
on  the  obtaining  of  baptism ;  and  even  they  found  this  asserted 
in  the  words  of  Christ  to  Nicodemus,  as  even  they  made  no 
distinction  of  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  from  the  baptism  with 
water.  Accordingly  they  must  of  necessity  affirm,  with  regard 
to  unbaptized  infants,  that  although  free  and  exempt  from 
punishment,  they  were  still  excluded  from  that  higher  state  of 
being,  and  attained  only  to  a  certain  intermediate  state.  This 

*  L.  c.  s.  151.  Quse  tamen  gratia,  quoniam  etiam  medicina  dicitur, 
facit  alios  ex  malis  bonos ;  parvulos  autem,  quos  creat  condendo  bonos, 
reddit  innovando  adoptandoque  meliores.  ^Equaliter  cunctis  a  se  imbutis 
adoptionis  et  sanctificationis  et  promotionis  dona  conferre.  L.  c.  1.  II. 
c.  116. 

f  When  he  says  of  baptismal  grace  :  Infusa  semel  uno  virtutis  suse  hn- 
petu  atque  compendio  diversa  et  plurima  delet  crimina.  Opus  imper- 
fectum,  1.  II.  c.  212. 
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was  what  Ccelestius  really  meant  to  say  in  the  declarations  above 
cited. 

And  to  the  same  result  on  this  subject  must  every  one  have 
been  led,  who  was  inclined  to  adopt  the  Oriental  mode  of  con- 
sidering the  effects  of  baptism,  and  would  consistently  follow 
out  the  matter  to  a  definite  conclusion  ;  unless  he  supposed  a 
universal  redemption  or  restoration  as  the  final  end,  to  which 
that  intermediate  state  was  destined  to  prove  a  point  of  transi- 
tion for  unbaptized  infants.  Such  an  intermediate  state 
Gregory  Nazianzen  also  assigned  for  those  who  were  unbap- 
tized through  no  fault  of  their  own.*  Augustin  himself  had 
once  entertained  a  like  opinion. f  Ambrose  of  MilanJ  believed, 
also,  that  it  was  necessary  to  infer  from  the  words  of  Christ  to 
Nicodemus,  that  none  could  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
without  baptism ;  but  it  was  his  opinion,  though  he  had  no 
confidence  in  it,  that  unbaptized  infants  would  be  exempted 
from  punishment.  Pelagius  himself  shrunk  from  expressing 
any  decided  opinion  on  this  point,  though  by  logical  thinking 
it  was  absolutely  out  of  his  power  to  avoid  that  consequence 
of  his  principles.  He  affirmed  of  unbaptized  children,  that  of 
one  thing  he  was  sure,  namely,  that  they  could  not,  as  innocent 
beings,  suffer  punishment  consistently  with  the  divine  justice ; 
but  what  would  become  of  them,  was  more  than  he  knew, 
doubtless  because  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  no  distinct 
declaration  on  this  point  could  be  found  in  the  sacred  scrip- 
tures.§ 

But  then  Augustin  could,  however,  not  without  good  reason, 
accuse  the  Pelagians  of  inconsistency,  when  they  charged  the 
advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination  with  im- 
puting arbitrary  will  to  God,  while  they  themselves  were  still 
more  involved  in  this  error,  by  supposing  that  God  excluded 
innocent  beings  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  which  he  be- 
stowed on  others  who  were  in  no  respect  more  worthy  of  it. 
The  notion,  moreover,  of  an  intermediate  place  between  the 
state  of  woe  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  was  a  thing  altogether 
unscriptural  and  incredible  in  itself:  for  man,  being  in  the 

*  Orat.  40,  f  Sect.  1.  III.  de  libero  arbitrio,  c.  23. 

£  De  Abrahamo,  1.  II.  s.  84. 

§  Quo  non  eant,  scio,  quo  eant,  nescio.  And  perhaps  he  meant  the 
same  thing  by  his  words  in  the  letter  to  Innocent,  bishop  of  Rome :  in 
perpetuam  certamque  vitam  renasci  eum,  qui  natus  sit  ad  incertam. 
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image  of  God,  was  destined  to  find  his  bliss  in  communion  with 
God,  and  out  of  that  communion  could  be  no  otherwise  than 
wretched.*  The  Council  of  Carthage,  A.D.  418,  finally  con- 
demned, in  its  II.  Canon,  the  doctrine  concerning1  such  an 
intermediate  state  for  unbaptized  children,  on  the  ground,  that 
nothing  could  be  conceived  as  existing  between  the'  kingdom 
of  God  and  perdition ;  but  then,  too,  according  to  the  doc- 
trine of  this  council,  the  eternal  perdition  of  all  unbaptized 
infants  was  expressly  affirmed — a  consistency  of  error  revolting 
to  the  natural  sentiments  of  humanity.  It  is  worthy  of  notice, 
however,  that  this  particular  passage  of  the  canon  is  wanting 
in  a  portion  of  the  manuscripts. 

But  such  being  the  prevailing  doctrine  concerning  baptism, 
reflecting  minds  must  now  have  been  struck  with  the  difficulty 
of  conceiving  how  a  divine  influence  could  take  effect  in  the 
case  of  infants  devoid  of  all  conscious  moral  action  of  their 
own.  Augustin,  by  means  of  his  correct  principles,  above 
explained,  respecting  the  essence  of  sacraments,  might  have 
found  out  a  better  way,  if  he  had  not  been  fettered  by  the 
authority  of  the  church  doctrine.  His  reply,  indeed,  explains 
nothing ;  but  it  proceeds  from  a  profound  feeling  of  the  essen- 
tial nature  of  Christian  fellowship.  He  says :  The  faith  of 
the  church,  which  consecrates  infants  to  God  in  the  spirit  of 
love,  takes  the  place  of  their  own  faith ;  and  albeit  they  pos- 
sess as  yet  no  faith  of  their  own,  yet  there  is  nothing  in  their 
thoughts  to  hinder  the  divine  efficacy."']"  His  scheme,  then, 
amounted  to  this :  that  as  the  child,  ere  its  corporeal  and  in- 
dependent existence  was  fully  developed,  was  supported  by  the 
vital  forces  of  nature  in  its  bodily  mother,  so,  ere  it  came  to 
the  independent  development  of  its  spiritual  being  in  its  own 
consciousness,  it  is  supported  by  the  heightened  vital  forces  of 
that  spiritual  mother,  the  church — an  idea,  which  would  in- 
volve some  truth,  supposing  the  visible  church  corresponded 
to  its  ideal,  when  applied,  without  being  so  literally  under- 
stood, to  infant  baptism. 

With  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  holy  supper,  we  find  in 

*  Augustinus :  Nunquam  explicant  isti,  qua  justitia  millum  peccatum 
habens  imago  Dei  separetur  a  regno  Dei.  De  peccatorum  meritis  et  re- 
missione,  1.  I.  c.  30.  Hoc  novum  in  ecclesia,  prius  inauditum  est,  esse 
vitam  seternam  prater  regnum  ccelorum,  esse  salutem  seternam  prseter 
regnura  Dei.  Senno  294. 

f  Nullus  obex  contrarise  cogitationis,  ep.  23,  ad  Bonifacium. 

2  F2 
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this  period  almost  precisely  the  same  gradations  in  the  notions 
respecting  the  relations  of  the  external  signs  to  the  things 
signified,  as  in  the  period  preceding.  In  this  period,  too,  the 
idea  chiefly  predominant  was  that  of  a  supernatural  com- 
munion, in  part  spiritual  and  in  part  corporeal,  with  Christ, 
by  means"  of  the  intimate  interpenetration  of  the  bread  and 
wine  by  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  As  in  the  former 
period  this  view  was  most  distinctly  expressed  by  Irenaeus  and 
Justin  Martyr,  so  in  the  present  it  was  most  strongly  asserted 
by  Cyrill  of  Jerusalem,  Chrysostom,  Nilus,  Hilary  of  Poic- 
tiers,  and  Ambrose  of  Milan.  Thus  Cyrill  of  Jerusalem 
declares  it  to  be  the  purpose  of  the  sacrament  of  the  supper, 
that  we  should  take  within  us  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
Christ  himself;*  that  by  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  passing 
over  into  our  members,  we  may  become  partakers  of  the 
divine  nature,  be  sanctified  in  body  and  soul."f  Chrysostom 
says  that  we  may  be  not  only  united  with  our  Saviour  by 
love,  but  in  our  entire  nature  blended  with  his  body.J  He 
contemplates  the  institution  of  the  eucharist  as  a  proof  of  the 
greatest  love  of  our  Saviour  to  men,  of  his  will  to  be  united  to 
them,  and  to  impart  himself  to  them  in  the  most  intimate 
manner,  to  cause  his  own  body  to  pass  over  into  their  entire 
nature.  He  gave  himself  not  only  to  be  seen,  but  also  to  be 
touched  and  to  be  partaken  of  by  those  who  desire  him.§  So 
Hilary  of  Poictiers  affirms  that  between  Christ  and  believers 
there  exists  not  only  a  unity  of  will,  but  a  natural  union,  (not 
only  per  concordiam  voluntatis,  but  also  per  naturae  veritatem,) 
partly  because  Christ  assumed  human  nature,  and  partly  be- 
cause in  the  eucharist  he  gives  his  body,  and  thereby  his  divine 
life  residing  therein  to  believers.] 

True,  these   church-teachers  sometimes   have  recourse  to 


f  Cateches.  myst.  4. 

j   E/j   ixiivyv   dvxx,tf>ot,trdufttv  <r«v  ffoc-^KCt,  XKT    KVTO   TO   •ff^a.'yf^K. 

§  Horn.  46  in  Joann. 

\\  Hilarius  de  trinitate,  1.  VIII.  s.  13.  Quomodo  non  naturaliter  in 
nobis  existimandus  est,  qui  et  naturam  carnis  nostrse  jam  inseparabilem 
sibi  homo  natus  assumsit,  et  naturam  carnis  suse  ad  naturam  neternitatis 
sub  sacramento  nobis  communicandse  carnis  admiscuit.  He  would  impart 
to  us  the  natura  seternitatis,  his  own  divine  essence,  in  imparting  to  us 
his  body  in  the  sacramental  form—the  same  that  Irenseus  called  tvutrts 
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figures,  for  the  purpose  of  describing  the  efficacy  of  the  con- 
secration at  the  Lord's  supper,  which  seem  to  indicate  a  pro- 
per transubstantiation,  like  the  change  of  the  water  to  wine  at 
the  marriage  feast  at  Cana;*  and  they  employ  expressions 
which  might  denote  transubstantiation.  J"  But  these  terms  were 
also  frequently  employed  to  indicate  another  change  to  some- 
thing more  exalted,  not  precisely  a  transubstantiation  ;  and 
especially,  in  the  rhetorical  light  of  church-teachers,  who 
would  fain  set  forth  in  strong  language  the  wonderful  nature 
of  the  transaction,  such  expressions  should  not  be  too  rigidly 
interpreted.  Even  in  the  case  of  these  comparisons,  every- 
thing turns  upon  the  point  to  be  illustrated,  namely,  that  by  a 
miracle  the  substance  present  becomes  something  other  than  it 
was  before,  no  matter  in  what  particular  sense  this  is  to  be 
understood.  These  comparisons  are  counterbalanced  by  others, 
which  totally  contradict  the  notion  of  transubstantiation  ;  as, 
for  instance,  the  comparison  with  the  anointing  oil  used  in 
confirmation,  or  with  the  higher  consecration  bestowed  on  the 
water  in  baptism.  J  The  disputes  concerning  the  two  natures 
in  Christ  gave  the  first  occasion  for  entering  into  a  more  dis- 
tinct exposition  of  the  conceptions  respecting  the  relation  of 
the  bread  and  wine  to  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  ;  for  those 
who  affirm  the  union  of  two  natures  unchangeably  persisting 
in  their  essence,  sought  to  make  this  clear  by  introducing  the 
comparison  of  the  Lord's  supper.  As  the  symbols  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  says  Theodoret,  remain  in  their  original 
substance  and  form,  admit  of  being  seen  and  felt  as  precisely 
the  same  as  they  were  before,  but  the  contemplation  of  the 
spirit  and  of  faith  sees  in  them  that  which  they  have  become  ; 
and  they  are  also  adored  §  as  that  which  they  are  to  faith.  || 

*  See  Cyrill.  Cateches.  22.     Ambros.  de  mysteriis,  c.  9. 

t  As,  for  example,  ptrawo't'iv,  Cyrill.  Cateches.  23,  transfiguratio  in 
corpus  et  sanguinem.  Ambros.  de  incarnationis  dommicse  sacramento, 
1.  1.  c.  iv.  s.  23,  de  tide,  1.  IV.  c.  x.  s.  124. 

|  See  Cyrill.  Cateches.  21,  s.  3. 

§  See  vol.  ii.  and  Ambros.  de  Spiritu  Sancto,  1.  III.  c.  xi.  s.  79,  caro 
Christi,  quae  in  mysteriis  adoratur. 

||  Theodoret,  in  the  second  dialogue  of  his  'Egetvio-rri;  .-  M'sm  i-ri  ?*; 

ovffix:   xctt   <rau   ff%ri/u,a<ros    **'    TOV    ifbou;   x-xt  000,70,   'wri    xcti   acr<ra, 


oioc,  KKI   r{*7f£«y   yv,   voi7<ra,i  3s  civrig   'fyiviro     tai    fitrriviTai  xat    <x-po<rxvvt~<ra.it 
irai.      Ed. 


&<S   ixtlva.  OVTOC.   a#t£   ViffTtvirai.      Ed.  Hal.  T.  IV.  p.  126.      Thus,    too,  the 

/AiTajSuX?)  TYI  %«£/T<  is  opposed  to  the  ^sTa/SaXij  T»jf  Qviriws.     Dialog.  I.  T. 
^  V.  p.  26.     The  first  unfolding  of  views  of  this  sort  would  be  found  iu 
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Even  Gelasius,  a  Roman  bishop,  towards  the  close  of  the 
fifth  century,  explained  his  views  after  the  same  manner.* 

Gregory  of  Nyssa  might  in  this  respect  undoubtedly  con- 
stitute an  exception.  While  aiming  in  his  catechetical  dis- 
quisition, (Xdyoc  KarrixrjrtKoc)  c.  37,  to  explain  the  way  in 
which  bread  and  wine  became  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
and  particularly  to  solve  the  difficulty,  how  the  body  of 
Christ,  being  one,  is  distributed  among  so  many  thousand 
believers  in  the  world,  and  still  remains  one  and  the  same  and 
complete,  he  is  led  to  an  exposition  which  seems  to  presuppose 
a  transubstantiation,  and  which,  moreover,  was  seized  upon  by 
the  later  theory  of  the  transformation  of  the  bread  among  the 
Greeks.  It  was  this —  that  in  like  manner  as,  during  the  life 
of  Jesus  on  earth,  the  natural  means  of  nourishment,  bread  and 
wine,  were  transmuted  into  the  essence  of  the  body  united 
with  the  deity,  through  the  power  of  the  divine  Logos,  but 
mediately  by  that  natural  process  whereby  the  means  of 
nourishment  are  converted  into  flesh  and  blood  ;  so,  at  pre- 
sent, the  same  effect  is  produced,  bread  and  wine  is  converted 
into  the  body  of  the  Logos,  by  the  same  power  of  the  Logos, 
only  working  at  present  in  the  way  of  an  immediate  miracle. 
Yet  he,  also,  was  still  certainly  very  far  from  holding  fast, 
with  clear  consciousness,  the  idea  which  seemed  to  be  here 
lying  at  bottom ;  for  in  his  sermon  on  the  baptism  of  Christ,")* 
he  makes  use  of  comparisons  which  are  grounded  on  a  totally 
different  idea,  as,  for  instance,  the  heightened  efficacy  of  the 
consecration  of  the  baptismal  water,  of  the  anointing  oil,  of 
ordination.  It  is  also  deserving-  of  remark,  how  little  in  the 
case  of  this  theologian,!  in  other  respects  so  systematic,  these 
particular  doctrines  were  carried  out  in  coherence  with  his 

Chrysostom,  if  the  fragment  of  a  letter  of  his  to  the  monk  Caesarius, 
which  must  have  been  aimed  against  the  Apolliuarists,  were  really 
genuine.  But  this  letter  was  most  probably  interpolated  on  occasion  of 
the  controversy  concerning  the  two  natures.  Yet  a  comparison  which 
Nilus,  the  disciple  of  Chrysostom,  employs,  indicates  the  same  mode  of 
apprehension  ;  as  a  document,  after  having  been  signed  by  the  emperor, 
is  called  a  sacra,  so  ordinary  bread  and  wine,  after  the  consecration  and 
inward  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  called  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  Lib.  I.  ep.  44. 

*  De  duabus  naturis  in  Christo,  adversus  Eutychem  et  Nestorium,  in 
the  Bibl.  patr.  Lugd.  T.  VIII. :  In  divinam  transeunt,  Spiritu  Sancto  per- 
ficiente,  substantiam,  permanente  tamen  in  sua  proprietate  natura. 

f  T.  III.  f.  370.  J  Ep.  iv.  ad  Serapionem. 
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peculiar  principles ;  for  his  ideas  concerning  the  character  of 
Christ's  glorified  body  (see  above,  vol.  iv.  p.  97),  would  have 
easily  led  him  to  dispose  of  the  difficulty  above  noticed  by  him 
in  an  altogether  different  way ;  but  that  idea  of  the  repetition 
of  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos  which  had  taken  possession  of 
his  mind,  did  not  leave  room  for  him  here  to  think  of  Christ's 
glorified  body. 

The  idea  of  a  union  with  Christ  presents  itself  already, 
under  a  form  in  which  it  appears  to  be  less  sensuously  appre- 
hended, in  the  writings  of  Athanasius.  From  John  vi.  62,  he 
endeavours  to  show  that  according  to  that  passage  the  partaking 
of  the  flesh  and  of  the  blood  of  Christ  was  not  to  be  understood 
in  the  literal  sense.  Christ,  he  says,  mentions  on  this  occasion 
his  ascension  to  heaven  for  the  very  purpose  of  turning  away 
men's  minds  from  sensuous  notions,  and  leading  them  to  the 
idea  of  a  spiritual  nourishment  ;*  inasmuch  as  Christ  commu- 
nicates himself  to  each  after  a  spiritual  manner.j"  The  addition, 
"  as  the  preservative  to  a  blessed  resurrection,"  J  shows  that  he 
also  conceived  of  a  higher  principle  of  life  being  communicated 
to  the  body,  by  means  of  the  contact  with  Christ. 

The  doctrine  of  the  North- African  church,  as  we  have 
already  described  it  in  the  preceding  period,  we  once  more 
meet  with  in  Augustin.  He  explains  the  words  of  institution 
as  follows: — that  Christ's  body  was  the  same  thing  as  the 
symbol  of  his  body.§  He  says  that  the  expression,  to  give  his 
body  and  flesh  to  eat,  contains  a  bold  figure,  and  that  the  sense 
which  lies  at  bottom  must  be  expounded  according,  to  the 
analogy  of  faith.  ||  According  to  the  analogy  of  the  religious 
use  of  language,  by  virtue  of  which  the  sacramental  sign  is 
substituted  for  the  thing  itself,  in  the  same  way,  for  example, 
as  the  sacramentum  fidei  is  substituted  for  faith  itself  in  the 
case  of  children  who  are  as  yet  incapable  of  faith,  according  to 

*  The  term  wivfjutrixov  is  not  restricted,  indeed,  to  the  meaning 
«  spiritual,"  but  may  also  denote  supernatural  as  opposed  to  natural, 
sensible  nourishment. 


lf...    us   ctvoiff'rctfftv   l^uTj;. 

s  Non  enim  Dominus  dubitavit  dicere :  hoc  est  corpus  meum,  cum 
signum  daret  corporis  sui.  In  the  like  connection  as  -when  he  says 
•'  Petra  erat  Christus  "  is  equivalent  to  significabat  Christum.  C.  Adi- 
mantum,  c.  12. 

||  Contra  adversarium  legis  et  prophetarum,  1.  II.  c.  9. 
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this  analogy  the  symbol  of  Christ's  body  is  put  for  the  body 
itself.*  But  although  Augustin,  in  the  case  of  the  eucharist, 
as  everywhere  else,  considered  the  consecrated  outward  elements 
as  symbols  merely,  clearly  separating  and  holding  apart  the 
sacrarnentum  and  the  res  sacramenti,  yet  he  at  the  same  time 
supposed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sacraments  generally  so  in  the 
case  of  the  eucharist  in  particular,  a  divine  matter  united  with 
the  holy  symbols,  and  which  is  communicated  to  the  believing 
heart.  The  res  sacramenti  is  the  uniting  of  the  faithful  as 
members  withtheir  One  great  Head,andthe  fdlowshipgrounded 
therein  of  the  faithful  with  each  other,  as  members  of  one  body ; 
therefore  their  union  into  one  community  of  the  saints.f  By 
the  body  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist  Augustin  understands  the 
spiritual  body  of  the  members  united  with  Christ  as  the  head. 
To  the  question  how  Christ,  who  died  and  rose  again,  sits  at 
the  right  hand  of  God,  and  will  come  again  to  judgment,  can 
here  distribute  his  body— to  this  question  lie  gives  an  entirely 
different  answer  from  that  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa.  According 
to  his  spiritual  mode  of  apprehending  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's 
supper,  there  could  be  no  difficulty  on  this  point.  By  point- 
ing to  the  spiritual  sense  as  the  only  correct  one,  he  had  at 
once  answered  the  question.  On  this  very  account  was  the 
transaction  called  a  sacrament,  because  one  thing  is  presented 
to  the  eye  of  sense,  and  another  thing  discerned  by  the  eye  of 
the  spirit.!  Hence  Christ  said  to  the  Jews  when  he  should  be 
seen  to  ascend  up  where  he  was  before,  then^hey  would  be 
obliged  to  understand  that  he  could  only  have  spoken  of  a 
spiritual  communication,  of  a  fellowship  of  divine  life.§  The 
flesh  profiteth  nothing— that  is,  without  the  spirit.  The 
flesh  was  only  the  vessel  through  which  the  spirit  wrought, 
through  which  Christ  communicated  himself  to  us.||  Christ  is 
eternal  life,  and  in  his  flesh  and  blood  gives  himself.  Augus- 

*  See  1.  III.  de  trinitate,  c.  x.  s.  19  et  20,  ep.  98. 

f  Hunc  cibum  et  potum  vult  intelligi  societatem  corporis  et  membro- 
rum  suorum,  quod  est  sancta  ecclesia. — Corpus  Christ!  si  vis  intelligere, 
apostolum  audi  diceutem  fidelibus :  vos  autern  cstis  corpus  Christi  et 
membra,  mysterium  vestrum  in  mensa  dominica  positum  est,  mysterium 
vestrum  accipitis. 

I  Ideo  dicuntur  sacramenta,  quia  in  eis  aliud  videtur,  aliud  intelligitur. 

§  Certe  vel  tune  intelligent,  quia  gratia  ejus  uon  consumitur  morsibus. 

||  Si  caro  nihil  non  prodesset,  verbum  caro  non  fieret,  ut  inhabitaret 
in  nobis.  Caro  vas  fuit ;  quod  habebat,  attende,  non  quod  erat. 
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tin  distinguishes  the  inward  and  the  outward  manducation  of 
the  supper  (manducare  intus  et  foris).  The  former  is  the 
privilege  only  of  believers  ;*  but  the  unbelieving  and  the  un- 
worthy receive  nothing  but  the  sacrament  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ.  | 

Next  we  find  a  more  spiritual  apprehension  of  this  doctrine 
in  those  church-teachers  on  whose  theological  education  the 
study  of  Origen  had  exerted  a  decided  influence  ;  from  which 
number,  however,  it  is  evident,  from  what  has  been  said, 
Gregory  of  Nyssa|  must  be  excepted,  although  on  other  sub- 
jects he  accords  very  nearly  with  Origen.  Gregory  Nazian- 
zen  calls  the  eucharist  an  archetype  of  the  great  mystery  of  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ  ;§  the  symbol  of  the  sacrifice  by  which  the 
salvation  of  mankind  had  been  wrought  out.||  Assuredly, 
however,  he  conceived  in  connection  with  this  a  higher  divine 
influence,  as  is  sufficiently  evident  from  looking  at  the  connec- 
tion of  his  ideas  relative  to  the  priesthood,  and  to  sacrifice  ; 
and  this  is  confirmed,  moreover,  by  certain  individual  expres- 
sions of  his  concerning  the  effects  of  the  eucharist,  as  when  he 
calls  it  a  sacrifice,  by  which  we  enter  into  fellowship  with 
Christ,  into  fellowship  with  his  sufferings  and  his  divine 
nature,^  —  the  holy  transaction  which  exalts  us  to  heaven.** 
He  accordingly  supposes  a  certain  sanctifying  influence  of  the 
Logos,  which,  by  virtue  of  the  words  pronounced  by  the  priest, 
becomes  united  with  the  symbols  of  the  bread  and  wine  ;  and 
in  so  far  then  as  the  outward  symbols,  as  vehicles  of  this  super- 

*  Habe  fidem,  et  tecum  est  quern  non  vides. 

f  Sermo  235,  272.     Tractat,  26,  Evang.  Joh. 

j  At  the  same  time,  however,  this  mode  of  apprehension  does  not 
appear,  with  him,  to  be  an  entirely  isolated  thing,  but  stands  strictly 
connected  with  his  whole  system  ;  for  in  this  is  made  distinctly  promi- 
nent the  fundamental  idea,  that  as  the  principle  of  corruption  (<p^«) 
was  propagated  in  human  nature  from  the  first  sin  ;  so,  in  opposition  to 
this,  the  principle  of  incorruption  (d^fa^iei),  proceeding  from  Christ,  must 
pervade  the  entire  human  nature  as  the  first  fruits  (aW^>i)  of  the  new 
creation.  Yet  another  modification  of  this  idea  might,  indeed,  have 
offered  itself  to  him,  corresponding  to  that  notion  of  the  character  of 
Christ's  glorified  body,  explained  above  on  page  97. 

§  Orat.  i.  f.  38.     Tuv  ^,ya."^.uv   utfwfita  a'vT/Vf'Tov. 


§ 

|| 

^f  Orat.   III.   I.    70.       A/'  r/i;   vsu,t7s   'X.^iffrS  xowavovftzv,    xa,}  TUV 
«)   <r5j?   S-WTWTO;. 

**  "Av/u  (pioovirix  fjt.vffra.'yuyici.      Orat.  XVII.  f.  273. 
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natural  sanctifying  irnpartation  of  the  Logos,  are  substituted 
in  place  of  the  real  body  of  Christ,  they  are  called  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ.*  Eusebius  of  Caesarea  probably  distin- 
guishes, like  his  teacher  Origen,f  the  sensible  and  the  spiritual 
eucharist.  In  reference  to  the  former  he  says :  it  is  enjoined 
upon  Christians  to  celebrate  the  remembrance  of  Christ's 
sacrifice  by  the  symbols  of  his  body  and  blood .J  In  reference 
to  the  latter  he  thus  paraphrases  the  words  of  Christ  in  the  6th 
chapter  of  John's  gospel :  "  Think  not  that  I  am  speaking  of 
the  body  which  I  bear  with  me,  as  if  this  must  be  eaten.  Nei- 
ther think  that  I  bid  you  drink  my  sensible  and  bodily  blood  ; 
but  know  that  the  very  words  which  I  have  spoken  to  you  are 
spirit  and  life,  so  that  my  words  and  doctrines  themselves  are 
my  flesh  and  blood.  He  who,  by  appropriating  to  himself  these 
becomes,  so  to  speak,  nourished  with  the  bread  from  heaven,  will 
be  made  a  partaker  of  the  heavenly  life."§ 

E. — Doctrine  of  the  last  things. 

In  respect  to  the  doctrine  concerning  the  last  things  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  the  notions  respecting  disciplinary  or  purgatory 
sufferings,  which  in  the  East  and  West  had  already  in  the  pre- 
ceding period  shaped  themselves  out  into  different  forms  from  a 
commixture  of  Persico- Jewish  and  Christian  ideas,  passed  over 
into  this  period  also.  It  was  supposed  that  the  doctrine  of  a 
purgatorial  fire  was  to  be  found  in  Malachi  iii.,  and  in  1  Corin- 
thians iii.  12.  ||  In  connection  with  the  notion  of  a  dead  faith, 
and  the  confounding  together  of  the  conceptions  of  the  visible 
and  of  the  invisible  church,  this  doctrine,  as  had  happened 
before,  under  a  Jewish-Christian  mode  of  apprehension,  that 

*  See  ep.  240,  ad  Amphilochium,  among  the  few  letters  which  are  in- 
serted at  the  beginning  of  the  first  volume  of  his  works :  "OT«V  x'oyu 
xtzd'thxris  vov  Xoyov'  OTO.V  a.va.p.u.x'ru  rop./i  trufjua.  xcti  a.lfji.ac.  <r<ftvy$  $s<rvoTix.ov, 
Quvriv  'i%cav  TO  fytyos*  These  words,  no  doubt,  admit  of  being  understood, 
according  to  the  mode  of  apprehension  already  noticed,  as  referring  to  a 
repeated  incarnation  (ivo-dgxao-^ ) :  but  we  must  consider  too,  that  Gre- 
gory was  much  addicted  to  rhetorical  exaggeration. 

t  See  vol.  II.  p.  393. 

J  Demonstrat.  evangel,  lib.  I.  c.  10.  f.  39. 

§  Theol.  eccles.  1.  III.  c.  12, 

||  Vid.  Cyrill.  cateches.  15,  s.  9  :  n^  }a*tfMtfnxo»  ™v  mtpnrm  before 
the  last  judgment.  Prense  qusedam  purgatorise.  De  civitate  Dei,  1. 
XX.  c.  25;  1.  XXI.  c.  13,24. 
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for  example  of  the  Clementines,  was  abused  in  being  made  the 
foundation  of  the  false  view,  that  whoever  was  a  member  of 
the  orthodox  Catholic  church,  and  at  the  same  time  led  a 
vicious  life,  would  possess  this  advantage  over  the  unbelieving, 
that  although  he  needed  to  pass  through  such  a  purification  after 
death,  he  would  still  in  the  end  attain  to  salvation.  Thus  the 
passage,  just  mentioned,  in  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
was  so  misconstrued  that  it  was  supposed  it  might  be  affirmed 
of  him  who  united  with  the  pretended  faith  in  Christ  every 
species  of  vice,  that  he  built  on  the  foundation,  which  is  Christ. 
The  moral  zeal  of  Pelagius  against  an  error  so  practically  mis- 
chievous led  him  to  contend  against  the  doctrine  of  such  an 
ignis  purgatorius,  as  may  be  gathered  from  his  declaration 
which  he  made  at  the  synod  of  Diospolis.*  Augustin  sought 
to  guard  this  doctrine  against  such  misinterpretations-^  He 
considered  that  passage  in  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  as 
referring  immediately  to  the  purification  by  means  of  trials  in 
the  present  life  of  those  who,  though  inspired  by  love  to  Christ, 
were  still  not  as  yet  so  penetrated  by  it  as  to  have  their  hearts 
entirely  cleansed  from  the  love  of  earthly  things  ;  for,  in  order 
that  Christ  should  really  be  the  foundation,  it  was  required  that 
the  love  to  him  should  over-balance  all  other  interests,  and  that 
the  soul  should  be  ready  to  sacrifice  everything  for  him. if  Such 
a  proof  of  purification  continuing  to  go  on  even  after  death, 
but  only  in  the  case  of  those  who,  in  the  sense  just  de- 
scribed, had  made  Christ  the  basis  of  their  life,  he  considered 
to  be  a  supposable  thing  ;  so  that  many  believers  attained  to 
the  state  of  blessedness  through  a  certain  purifying  fire,  enduring 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  according  as  they  had  set  their 
affections  more  or  less  on  perishable  goods.  But  he  puts  down 
this  doctrine  as  somewhat  doubtful. § 

The  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment  continued,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding period,  to  be  dominant  in  the  creed  of  the  church.  Yet, 
in  the  Oriental  church,  in  which,  with  the  exception  of  those 

*  See  above,  p.  308,  Note,   f  In  his  enchiridion  ad  Laurentium,  c.  68. 

J  Si  Christus  in  corde  fundament!  habet  locum,  id  est,  ut  ei  nihil  an- 
teponatur,  et  malit  homo  qui  tali  dolore  uritur,  rebus  quas  ita  diligit, 
magis  carere  quam  Christo,  per  ignem  fit  salvus.  Si  autem  res  hujus 
modi  temporales  ac  seculares  tempore  tentationis  maluerit  tenere  quam 
Christum,  eum  in  fundamento  non  habuit  cum  in  sedificio  prius  non  sit 
aliquid  fundamento. 

§  lacredibile  non  est,  et  utrum  ita  sit,  quseri  potest. 
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subjects  immediately  connected  with  the  doctrinal  controversies, 
there  was  greater  freedom,  and  latitude  of  development,  many 
respectable  church-teachers  still  stood  forth,  without  injuring 
their  reputation  for  orthodoxy,  as  advocates  of  the  opposite 
doctrine,  until  the  time  when  the  Origenistic  disputes  caused 
the  agreement  with  Origen  in  respect  to  this  point  also  to  be 
considered  as  something  decidedly  heretical.  The  scepticism 
with  regard  to  that  doctrine  arose  from  very  different  points  of 
view,  and  very  different  interests.  For  the  most  part,  in  the 
great  cities  of  the  East,  it  arose  by  no  means  from  a  more  free 
and  earnest  reflection  on  religious  subjects,  but  from  a  lack  of 
Christian  seriousness,  and  a  superficial  and  trifling  mode  of 
judgment.  There  were  persons  who  could  not  seize  the  con- 
trariety of  moral  evil  to  God's  holiness  in  its  strict  truth,  en- 
tangled as  they  still  were  too  much  in  the  pagan  view  of  evil 
as  a  property  of  nature,  and  hence  were  still  too  far  from 
rightly  understanding  the  true  essence  of  Christian  sanctification. 
They  would  fain  reason  away  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punish- 
ment, simply  because  this  doctrine  presented  terrifying  images, 
which  disturbed  them  in  a  life  too  deficient  in  point  of  moral 
strictness  and  purity.  God,  they  imagined,  could  not  so 
severely  judge  the  weaknesses  of  mankind.  Those  declarations 
of  holy  scripture,  respecting  everlasting  punishments,  contained 
nothing  but  terrifying  threats.  Chrysostom,  who,  in  the  great 
cities  where  he  laboured,  came  most  frequently  in  contact  with 
this  frivolous  way  of  thinking,  was  incited,  by  the  lively  zeal 
which  he  felt  against  everything  destructive  to  practical 
Christianity,  to  controvert  these  opinions  with  earnestness,* 
although  perhaps  otherwise  his  mild  and  amiable  spirit  might 
not  be  altogether  disinclined  to  the  doctrine  of  a  universal 
restoration,  with  which  he  must  have  become  acquainted  at  an 
earlier  period,  from  being  a  disciple  of  Diodorus  of  Tarsus,  j 

But  from  two  theological  schools  there  went  forth  an  oppo- 
sition to  the  doctrine  of  everlasting  punishment,  which  had  its 
ground  in  a  deeper  Christian  interest ;  inasmuch  as  the  doctrine 

*  In  epist.  i.  ad  Thessal.  horn.  via. ;  ep.  ii.  horn.  iii. 

f  It  is  remarkable  that  Chrysostom  in  his  homiletic  exposition  of  the 
first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (chap.  xv.  28),  mentions  the  opinion  of 
those  who  would  find  in  these  words  the  doctrine  of  a  total  destruction 
of  evil  (a.va.'ioiffi(  <rn;  H.KXIO.;}  without  controverting  it ;  see  horn,  xxxix. 
in  ep.  i.  ad  Corinth.  T.  X.  ed.  Moiitf.  f.  372. 
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of  a  universal  restoration  was  closely  connected  with  the  entire 
dogmatic  systems  of  both  these  schools  —  namely,  that  of  Origen, 
and  the  school  of  Antioch.  As  it  concerns  the  former,  we  may 
remark  here  still  another  after-influence  of  the  great  Origen 
upon  individual  church-  teachers  whose  theological  education 
had  been  shaped  by  the  study  of  his  writings,  as,  for  example, 
a  Didymus,*  and  a  Gregory  Nazianzen.  But  this  particular 
doctrine  was  expounded  and  maintained  with  the  greatest  logi- 
cal ability  and  acuteness,  in  works  written  expressly  for  that 
purpose,  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa.j"  God,  he  maintained,  had 
created  rational  beings,  in  order  that  they  might  be  self-con- 
scious and  free  vessels  arid  recipients  for  the  communications 
of  the  original  fountain  of  all  good.J  Now,  if  the  soul  exist 
in  a  condition  of  harmonious  correspondence  with  this  desti- 
nation, and  of  harmonious  activity  for  the  reception  of  the 
godlike  life,  it  is  blessed.  If  this  harmonious  relation  is  dis- 
turbed by  that  which  is  alien  from  it,  by  moral  evil,  it  is 
wretched.  The  expressions  reward  and  punishment,  are  but 
inadequate  terms  to  denote  the  present  existence  or  the  dis- 
turbance of  this  harmony  of  relations  ;  just  as  when  the 
healthy  eye,  in  the  exercise  of  the  power  residing  within  it, 
perceives  objects  in  the  sun-light,  or  when  it  is  prevented  from 
so  doing  by  disease.  All  punishments  are  means  of  purifica- 
tion, ordained  by  divine  love  with  a  view  to  purge  rational 
beings  from  moral  evil,  and  to  restore  them  back  again  to  that 
communion  with  God  which  corresponds  to  their  nature.  God 
would  not  have  permitted  the  existence  of  evil,  unless  he  had 
foreseen  that  by  the  redemption  all  rational  beings  would  in 
the  end,  according  to  their  destination,  attain  to  the  same 
blessed  fellowship  with  himself.§ 

*  Though  in  the  -writings  of  Didymus  which  have  come  to  our  know- 
ledge there  are  no  distinct  traces  to  be  found  of  the  doctrine  of  restora- 
tion (a5ro«aTaff-<r«<r/j),  yet  in  the  work  De  trinitate  published  by  Mingarelli 
(Bologna,  1769)  an  intimation  of  this  kind  may  be  found  in  his  exposi- 
tion and  application  of  the  passage  in  Philipp.  ii.  10.  where  in  reference 
to  the  xKTx^avix  as  well  as  to  the  IWys/a:,  he  speaks  of  the  calling  on  the 
name  of  Christ,  which  extends  to  the  salvation  of  all  ;  see  1.  III.  c.  10,  365. 

f  As,  for  example,  in  his  exposition  of  1  Corinth,  xv.  28,  in  his  A«V«? 
xKrvwrucos,  c.  8  and  35,  in  his  tract  on  the  soul  and  on  the  resurrection, 
in  his  tract  on  the  early  death  of  children. 

J  'fl;    7ov    vrXovrav    T&JV    Siiuv    a.ya.Quv    p.w    agyov    tTvtxi,    <x>.X'    oiov    tiyytfei 


§  As  this  doctrine  stands  so  closely  connected  with  Gregory's  whole 
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In  like  manner  the  doctrine  of  universal  restoration  was 
closely  connected  with  the  fundamental  views  of  Theodore  of 
Mopsuestia  concerning  the  two  great  periods  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  rational  creation,  and  concerning  the  final  end  of 
the  redemption,  whereby  the  immutability  of  a  divine  life 
should  take  the  place  of  that  mutability  and  exposure  to  temp- 
tation, which  had  before  prevailed  in  the  entire  rational  crea- 
tion. Moral  evil  appeared,  here,  in  fact,  as  a  universally 
necessary  point  of  transition  for  the  development  of  freedom.* 
Diodorus  of  Tarsus  had  already  unfolded  this  doctrine  in  his 
work,  which  has  not  come  down  to  us,  on  the  incarnation  of 
the  deity  (TTE^I  otKovofj-iag),  and  Theodore  exhibited  it  in  his 
commentary  on  the  gospels.")"  In  these  writings  they  adduced 
many  other  special  reasons  against  the  eternity  of  punishment. 
"If  the  rewards  of  eternity  so  far  exceed  good  works  and 
the  brief  period  of  life,  ought  not  the  punishments  much  more 
to  be  overcome  by  the  divine  mercy  ?  God  would  not  revive 
the  wicked  at  the  resurrection,  if  they  must  needs  suifer  only 
punishment  without  reformation."  They  believed  they  found 
an  intimation  that  the  degree  of  punishment  would  be  pro- 
portionate to  the  degree  of  sin  in  Luke  xii.  47  ;  Matt.  v.  26. 
From  the  fundamental  principles  of  Theodore  it  also  neces- 
sarily follows,  though  we  have  no  distinct  declaration  of  his 
own  on  that  point,  that  as  the  antithesis  of  those  two  periods 
was  assumed  by  him  to  embrace  generally  the  entire  rational 
creation,  he  must  therefore  have  extended  the  restoration  to 
fallen  spirits  as  well  as  to  mankind. 

system  of  faith,  it  belongs  among  the  worst  examples  of  an  arbitrary 
caprice,  regardless  of  history,  when  Germanus,  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople in  the  eighth  century,  in  his  a.vTKvre$orixo;  or  ivoharo;,  e:~  ieavoured 
to  show  that  all  the  passages  in  Gregory's  writings,  refem  ig  to  this 
doctrine,  were  interpolated  by  heretics.  See  Phot.  cod.  233. 

*  See  above. 

f  Extracts  from  these  writings  by  the  Nestorian  bishop  Solomon  of 
Bassora,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  in  Assemani,  T.  III.  p.  i.  f.  323,  24; 
comp.  the  fourth  of  Theodore's  excerpts  in  Marius  Mercator.  In  Theo- 
dore's commentary  on  the  gospel  of  John,  so  far  as  it  remains  to  us,  there 
are  also  to  be  found  traces  of  this  doctrine.  But  though  such  traces 
occurred  in  this  commentary,  yet,  as  a  matter  of  course,  passages  of  this 
kind  were  not  received  into  the  catena?. 
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3.  OPPOSITE  THEOLOGICAL  TENDENCIES  WHICH  AROSE  OUT  OF 
THE  AFTER-WORKINGS  OF  THE  ORIGENISTIC  DISPUTES. 

We  have  still  to  mention  a  series  of  controversies  which  are 
more  loosely  connected  with  the  history  of  particular  doctrines, 
and  which  form  a  whole  of  themselves, — the  renewed  contro- 
versies concerning  Origen,  respecting  whose  relation  to  the 
theological  development  of  this  period  we  have  spoken  already 
in  the  general  introduction.  We  perceive  in  these  disputes, 
first,  the  struggle  of  that  more  free  theological  tendency  which 
started  from  Origen,  with  that  other  more  narrow  tendency 
clinging  fast  to  the  letter  of  the  church  doctrine,  which  from 
the  beginning  stood  opposed  to  the  Origenistic  school,  as  the 
struggle  of  a  more  fleshly  with  a  more  spiritual  tendency  in 
the  mode  of  apprehending  Christianity.  But  the  theological 
interest  of  these  controversies  was  soon  lost  in  contests  of 
another  kind,  partaking  more  of  a  secular  than  of  a  spiritual 
interest ;  but  then  these  controversies  gain  another  important 
significance  for  us,  in  that  they  exhibit  to  us  a  hero  of  the 
faith,  who.  unsubdued  by  all  persecutions  and  sufferings,  man- 
fully contended  with  spiritual  weapons  against  the  corruptions 
of  the  church  which  grew  out  of  the  confusion  of  things 
spiritual  with  things  temporal. 

Origen,  long  since  pronounced  a  heretic  in  the  Western 
church,  was  scarcely  known  among  the  Western  theologians 
except  by  name,  while  those  of  the  East  were  forming  differ- 
ent parties  in  their  various  judgments  concerning  him.  He 
had  some  enthusiastic  admirers,  who  agreed  with  him  in  all 
his  peculiar  views,  while  there  were  other  blind  zealots,  who 
looked  upon  him  in  no  other  light  than  as  the  father  of  all 
heresies.  There  were  others,  again,  holding  the  middle  ground 
betwixt  these  two  parties,  who,  acknowledging  his  merits  in 
relation  to  the  progress  of  theology,  without  overlooking  his 
defects,  sought  with  moderation  and  freedom  of  spirit  to 
separate  the  true  from  the  false  in  his  writings  and  doctrines. 
As  the  Arians  could  find  many  things  in  the  works  of  Origen 
which  seemed  to  furnish  them  with  a  foothold  for  their  attacks 
against  the  Nicene  creed ;  as  they  appealed,  whether  rightly 
or  wrongly,  to  many  of  his  assertions  as  justifying  their  own 
views :  as  the  system  of  the  Semi-Arians  properly  derived  its 
origin  from  this  father ;  all  these  circumstances  would  tend  to 
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place   him   in   an   unfavourable    light.      The    Marcellus   of 

Aneyra,  who  has  already  been  mentioned  in  the  history  of 

doctrinal  controversies,  was  the  first  to  attack  Origen  on  this 

particular  side.     He  represented  him  as  the  author  of  Arian- 

ism.     He  accused  him  of  having  stood  forth  as  a  theological 

writer  while  he  was  still  too  crude,  and  after  studying  the 

writings  of  the  Greek  philosophers  much  more  than  the  Bible, 

whence   he  mixed   up  foreign    Platonic  doctrines  with  the 

Christian   scheme   of  faith.*     He  very  unjustly  reproaches 

him,  for  having  commenced  his  work  Uspl  upyuv  with  the 

same  words  with  which  Plato  begins  his  Gorgias  ;    though 

these  words  in   Origen,   owing  to  the  connection  in  which 

they  occur,  receive  an  entirely  different  and  decidedly  Chris- 

tian sense,  as  Eusebius,  the  defender  of  Origen,  very  properly 

remarks.     He   objects   that  Origen   gave  this   work  a  title 

borrowed  from  the  philosophical  use  of  language  ;  whence  he 

draws  the  arbitrary  conclusion,  that  the  subject  matter,  there- 

fore, was  derived  from  the  same  fountain-head,  namely,  from 

the  Greek  philosophy.     The  great  point  with  Marcellus  was, 

to  preserve  unalloyed  the  simple  doctrine  of  scripture,  which 

led  him  also  to  oppose,   generally,   the  too  high  authority 

ascribed  to  the  older  fathers,  and  to  admit  of  no  other  evi- 

dence, in  matters  of  faith,  than  that  of  the  sacred  scriptures.f 


'  On  oigri   ra 

gosXofttves   Xo'yo;    vgo    rr,s    cixpifiov; 


TJJ;    t^euQiv    vatiiuffius,   Surrov   TOV   IS.OVTO;  da^x^vo;   iivro- 
O   TUV   TV;   (fnXotroipix;   fa.^^-/i  Xoyuv  xee,}   rivet.   $t'  alrou;   ou  KOI*.U; 

Euseb.  c.  Marcellum,  lib.  I.  f.  23.  Compare  with  this  what 
we  have  said  in  the  second  volume  (p.  456)  respecting  the  intellectual 
training  of  Origen. 

t  The  Arian  Asterius,  whom  Marcellus  controverted,  had  appealed  in 
defence  of  his  doctrine  to   the  1'oypa.   vs£  §MV,  ovsg   ol  tropururoi  ruv 


There  were  here  two  things  calculated  to  revolt 
Marcellus,  who  was  so  zealous  in  maintaining  the  sole  and  exclusive 
authority  of  the  divine  word  :  that  he  should  call  human  teachers  fathers, 
and  give  to  their  declarations  the  honour  which  is  due  to  the  sacred 
scriptures  alone,  and  that  he  should  employ  the  term  Idyuu,  to  denote 
the  divine^  doctrine.  He  makes  a  distinction  between  x'oyo?  $*7o?  and 
Voynet.  oLvfyuvivov  ;  a  distinction  which,  though  not  grounded  in  the  use  of 
language  among  the  church-teachers,  yet  is  so  in  the  original  significa- 
tion of  the  terms.  His  remarkable  words  are  :  To 


d.v00u<x'tvn;   l^frai  fiou*.?];  rt  K/X.)  yvu^;.      "Or/   %l   Tovff   ovrcac  t%u, 
ply  j]fi7v  lx.ce.vu;  vt  Soyu,arizy)  TUV   Ictrpuv  ri-^v/i  (contradistinction  of 
dogmatists  and  empirics)  ^KPTV^!  l\   ret,   rvv  <pi*.cffo'p<uv  xaAa^eva.      "Or/   21 
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But  other  eminent  church-teachers,  as,  for  instance,  Athana- 
sius,  endeavoured  to  show,  that  the  Arians  wrongly  cited 
Origen  as  on  their  side.  Didymus  of  Alexandria  defended 
the  authority  of  Origen,  whose  whole  system  he  had  adopted, 
so  far  as  it  did  not  stand  in  express  contradiction  with  that 
which  had  been  settled  and  determined  in  the  doctrinal  con- 
troversies.* Basil  of  Caesarea  and  Gregory  of  Nazianzen 
published,  as  the  result  of  their  common  studies,  a  Chre- 
stomathy  from  the  writings  of  Origen,  with  a  view  to  the 
diffusion  of  his  spiritual  ideas,  and  particularly  of  his  prin- 
ciples of  interpretation.  f  Origen  had  the  greatest  influence 
on  the  formation  of  the  theological  system  set  forth  by 
Gregory  of  Nyssa,  in  which  we  meet  once  more  with  many 
of  the  peculiar  ideas  of  the  great  church-father,  although 
Gregory  was  a  perfectly  independent  theologian,  and  repro- 
duced, with  the  freshness  of  original  thought,  whatever  he 
learnt  from  the  labours  of  others. 

Among  the  monks,  especially  in  Egypt,  there  were,  in  the 
fourth  century,  two  parties  of  opposite  spiritual  bents,  who 
also  stood  opposed  to  each  other  in  their  judgment  of  Origen. 
One  of  these  parties,  possessed  of  a  more  limited  intellectual 
culture,  and  confined  to  a  rude,  fleshly  mode  of  apprehending 
divine  things,  hated  Origen  as  the  zealous  opponent  of  this 
tendency.  The  venerated  Pachomius  warned  his  disciples 
most  of  all  against  the  writings  of  Origen,  because  the  latter 
was  more  dangerous  than  other  heretics,  since,  under  the  pre- 


/tcti.  In  reference  to  the  first,  Eusebius  opposed  to  him  the 
passage  in  Deut.  xxxii.  7,  which,  falsely  applied  as  it  was,  had  still 
become  classical  on  this  point  ;  and  in  reference  to  the  use  of  the  term 
lay  pa.,  he  opposed  to  him  the  passage  in  Ephes.  ii.  15,  where  he  ex- 
plained the  word  loy^ara,  as  referring  to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  : 
though,  in  fact,  it  must  necessarily  be  understood  of  the  dogmas  of  the 
law,  and  hence  was  a  testimony  rather  in  favour  of  Marcellus  than 
against  him. 

*  For  the  rest,  the  remark  we  made  concerning  the  revolution  of  the 
Alexandrian  spirit  holds  good  also  of  Didymus,  as  he  exhibits  himself  in 
his  work  De  trinitate.  He  forms  an  important  link  in  the  development 
of  the  scheme  peculiar  to  the  Alexandrians,  as  it  subsequently  expressed 
itself  in  opposition  to  the  Antiochian  system  ;  and  also  in  the  formation 
of  the  mystical  theology,  as  it  afterwards  appears  in  the  writings  of  the 
Pseudo-Dionysius. 

f  The  <p/x«xaA/«. 
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tence  of  expounding  the  holy  scriptures,  he  introduced  into 
them  his  own  erroneous  doctrines.  The  monks  of  the  other 
class,  who  were  possessed  of  more  cultivated  minds,  and  of  a 
more  contemplative  mystical  bent,  entertained  a  high  respect 
for  Origen,  in  whose  works  they  found  ample  nourishment  for 
their  own  spiritual  tendency. 

Among  the  former  class  of  monks  an  individual  had  received 
his  education,  who,  at  the  time  of  the  first  breaking  out  of  these 
disputes,  stood  in  high  estimation  on  account  of  the  zeal  for 
piety  and  orthodoxy  which  he  had  displayed  for  a  long  series 
of  years.  This  was  Epiphanius.  He  was  born  in  the  early 
part  of  the  fourth  century,  in  the  village  of  Besanduk,  belong- 
ing to  the  territory  of  the  city  of  Eleutheropolis  in  Palestine.* 
He  had  been  educated  among  those  Egyptian  monks  for  the 
monastic  life,  and  their  narrow  intellectual  culture  was  trans- 
mitted to  him.  After  this,  he  returned  home  to  his  native 
country,  where  he  became  superintendent  of  a  cloister  which 
he  founded  near  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  in  the  year  367, 
bishop  of  Salarnis,  then  called  Constantia,  metropolis  of  the 
island  of  Cyprus.  His  writings  show  him  to  have  been  a  man 
of  extensive  reading,  but  quite  deficient  in  criticism  and  in 
logical  arrangement, — possessed  of  sincere  piety,  but  also  of  a 
very  narrow,  dogmatical  spirit ; — a  man  who  was  altogether 
unable  to  distinguish  essentials  from  non-essentials  in  doctrinal 
differences,  the  letter  from  the  spirit  in  modes  of  apprehend- 
ing the  scheme  of  faith,  and  who  would  be  very  ready  to 
discern  a  dangerous  heresy  in  every  opinion  on  matters  of 
faith  that  deviated  from  the  one  which  commonly  prevailed  ; 
and  it  was  a  matter  of  course,  that,  to  such  a  man,  Origen, 
whom  he  was  incapable  of  understanding,  would  appear  as  the 
most  dangerous  of  false  teachers ;  as,  in  fact,  in  his  descrip- 
tion and  critique  of  the  heresies,  he  considered  it  especially 
necessary  to  warn  his  readers  against  him. 

A  second  eminent  teacher  of  the  church,  who  took  part  in 
these  controversies,  was  Jerome,  a  person  of  great  merit,  on 
account  of  his  researches  in  biblical  literature,  and  the  pains  he 
took  to  promote  a  more  thorough  study  of  the  scriptures  among 
the  people  of  the  West.  That  he  was  animated  by  a  wann 
zeal  for  the  cause  of  the  gospel  is  evinced  by  the  unwearied 

*  Sozom.  VI.  32. 
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labours  of  his  long  life,  for  which,  during  his  own  life-time,  he 
was  rewarded  from  many  quarters  only  with  ingratitude.  But 
his  better  qualities  were  obscured  by  the  great  defects  of  his 
character,  by  his  mean  passions,  his  easily-offended  vanity,  his 
love  of  controversy  and  of  rule,  his  pride,  so  often  concealed 
under  the  garb  of  humility.  His  letters  and  other  writings 
testify,  beyond  doubt,  that  he  knew  how  to  bring  home  to  the 
hearts  of  others  many  great  truths  of  practical  Christianity, 
which,  from  the  want  of  Christian  self-knowledge  and  self-con- 
trol, he  omitted  to  set  before  himself,  and  apply  to  his  own 
ease,  on  the  proper  occasions.  Let  us  first  cast  a  glance  at  the 
earlier  history  of  the  life  and  labours  of  this  remarkable  man, 
down  to  the  time  when  he  took  part  in  these  controversies. 

Jerome  was  born  at  Strydon,  on  the  borders  of  Dalmatia  and 
Pannonia,*  according  to  the  Chronicle  of  Prosper,  in  the  year 
331,  though  other  marks  and  evidences  seem  to  point  to  a  date 
some  ten  years  later.  At  Rome,  where  the  celebrated  gram- 
marian Donatus  was  his  teacher,  he  enjoyed  the  advantages  of 
a  good  literary  education  ;  and  there,  also,  he  at  an  early  age 
received  baptism.  After  various  journeys,  which  he  was  induced 
to  undertake  in  part  by  his  love  of  knowledge,  he  enjoyed  for  some 
time  at  Antioch  the  instructions  of  the  learned  Apollinaris,  and 
then  withdrew  from  the  society  of  men  into  the  desert  of  Chal- 
cis  in  Syria.  The  inward  conflicts  which  had  led  him  to  seek 
the  life  of  seclusion  were  in  his  case  but  rendered  the  more 
violent  in  this  solitude.  He  had,  until  now,  chiefly  occupied 
himself  with  the  study  of  the  ancient  authors,  many  of  whom  he 
had  taken  along  with  him  from  Rome.  That  he  should  find  in 
them  a  good  deal  which  was  unsuited  to  his  then  ascetic  bent 
of  mind,  may  be  well  conceived.  It  is  easy  to  explain  also, 
how,  in  this  disturbed,  legal  tone  of  mind,  his  conscience  would 
upbraid  him  on  account  of  his  employing  so  much  of  his  time 
on  pagan  literature/  In  the  opinions  entertained  of  this  latter, 
we  find  in  this  period  the  most  opposite  errors.  While  some — 
either  through  a  misconceived  zeal,  which,  especially  in  such 
transition-epochs  of  the  inner  life,  wherein  the  might  of  Chris- 
tian consciousness  asserted  itself  in  a  decided  manner,  might 
easily  arise,  or  through  mental  indolence,  which  sought  con- 
cealment under  the  guise  of  piety — were  induced  absolutely  to 

*  According  to  the  conjecture  of  some,  Stridova  in  Hungary,  on  the 
boundaries  ot'Stiria. 
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shun  all  intercourse  with  ancient  literature  as  something  that 
belonged  to  Satan's  kingdom ;  there  were  at  Rome  ecclesi- 
astics who  studied  the  ancient  authors  even  to  the  neglect  of 
holy  writ.*  The  medium  between  these  two  opposite  mistakes 
was  held  by  such  men  as  Augustin,  who,  in  his  guide  to  the 
education  of  the  clergy,  says  that  everything  true  and  good 
should  be  appropriated  to  the  service  of  Christianity ;  and  that 
even  from  the  Pagans  should  be  taken  the  silver  and  gold 
which,  in  truth,  they  had  not  themselves  created,  but  only 
brought  to  light  out  of  the  stores  of  an  omnipresent  providence,  f 
Now,  when  Jerome,  in  the  midst  of  the  severe  ascetic  disci- 
pline to  which  he  subjected  himself,  felt  his  conscience 
reproach  him  on  account  of  the  predilection  he  had  hitherto 
shown  for  the  Pagan  literature,  we  may  easily  explain  how  it 
might  happen,  that,  in  a  violent  attack  of  fever  brought  on  by 
his  rigid  austerities,  and  his  abstinence  from  food  in  the  Quad- 
rigesimal  fasts,  his  thoughts  should  shape  themselves  into  that 
vision,  which,  by  his  own  fault  and  that  of  his  later  antagonist 
(Rufinus),  became  magnified  to  an  undue  importance.  He 
thought  that  he  appeared  before  the  judgment-seat  of  God. 
When,  to  the  question  put  to  him,  he  answered,  "  I  am  a 
Christian,"  it  was  said,  "thou  art  not  a  Christian,  but  a  Cice- 
ronean  ;  for  where  thy  treasure  is  there  is  thy  heart  also  ;"  and 
under  the  infliction  of  the  lash  he  made  a  solemn  vow  never  to 
take  into  his  hand  another  pagan  book.  This  oath  he  assuredly 
did  not  consider  himself  bound  strictly  to  keep,  as  is  proved  by 

*  As  Jerome  complains,  in  his  letter  to  the  Roman  bishop  Damasus, 
ep.  146  (according  to  Martianay,  T.  III.  f.  160) :  At  nunc  sacerdotes  Dei, 
omissis  evangeliis  et  prophetis,  videas  comoedias  legere. 

f  Quod  eorum  tanquam  aurum  et  argentum,  quod  non  ipsi  instituerunt, 
sed  de  quibusdam  quasi  metallis  divinae  providentise,  quse  ubique  infusa 
est,  eruerunt.  De  doctrina  Christiana,  1.  II.  s.  60.  Here  belongs  also 
the  advice  which  Isidore  of  Pelusium  gives  to  an  anagnost  in  the  course 
of  training  for  the  spiritual  office.  He  would  most  profit  himself  and 
others,  if  he  devoted  his  whole  life  to  the  study  of  the  sacred  scriptures, 
but  at  the  same  time  also  appropriated  what  he  could  make  use  of  from 
the  ancient  literature  in  the  service  of  Christianity,  oa-ov  x°*ir'lu'0*  **  *%* 

l^uhv   rtetibiufftu;,   uff-ffi^   r,    fti*.Xt-ra,    fyi^a/jutvo;,    fT^XXa    yes.^    a,£i<rrt$    ivtxsv 

<ru$t*.offo$ri*.i*irt.  Lib.  II.  ep.  3.  Among  the  Greek  church-teachers  such 
views  were  by  no  means  uncommon.  The  above-mentioned  Isidore, 
however,  censures  an  anchorite  in  reference  to  his  peculiar  purpose  of 
life,  because  he  spent  his  time  chiefly  in  reading  the  pagan  writers.  Lib. 
I.  ep.  63. 
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the  frequent  accurate  quotations  from  ancient  authors  in  his 
writings  ;  unless  we  credit  the  solemn  assurance  of  Jerome 
himself,  in  answer  to  the  charge  of  perjury  brought  against 
him  by  Rufinus,  that  he  made  all  these  citations  simply  from 
memory.  Possibly  he  differed  in  his  own  judgment  respecting 
this  vision  in  different  moods  of  mind,  passions,  and  situations. 
Where  he  wished  to  dissuade  from  the  reading  of  the  heathen 
authors  he  represented  this  as  being  a  supernatural  vision  *  and 
thus  furnished  Rufinus  a  good  reason  for  accusing  him  of  self- 
contradiction  and  of  perjury. |  And  Jerome  could  adduce  no- 
thing in  his  own  vindication,  except,  first,  that  he  had  really 
read  no  pagan  author  since  his  conversion,  and  cited  everything 
from  mere  memory, — a  statement  against  which  Rufinus  could 
urge  many  plausible  objections  ;  and  secondly,  that  the  whole 
was  but  a  dream,  and  what  was  done  in  a  dream  was  a  thing 
of  no  account.:):  This  little  trait  is  not  without  its  importance 
as  opening  a  glimpse  into  the  character  of  Jerome.  Veracity 
or  untmstworthiness  of  character  is  often  indicated  in  the 
plainest  manner  by  the  merest  trifles. 

As  other  monks  endeavoured  to  occupy  the  lower  powers  of 
nature  on  various  kinds  of  handicrafts,  and  thereby  to  escape 
many  inward  temptations,  so  Jerome  chose,  instead  of  these,  a 
kind  of  discipline  which  came  nearer  to  his  calling,  and  from 
which  he  could  gain  more  that  would  be  profitable  to  the  church. 
He  learnt  from  a  Jew  the  Hebrew  language.  §  He  was  after- 

*  Ep.  18  ad  Eustochium,  where  he  adduces  in  proof  of  the  reality  of 
the  thing  the  liventes  scapulas,  and  that  he  plagas  sensisse  post  somnum, 
which,  in  case  he  remembers  rightly,  still  admits  of  being  easily  ex- 
plained. 

f  Rufin  says,  in  his  invectiva  against  Jerome,  1.  II.  f.  285,  T.  V.  ed. 
Martianay,  not  without  truth  :  Relegantur  nunc  quseso  quse  scribit,  si  una 
ejus  operis  pagina  est,  qua?  non  cum  iterum  Ciceronianum  pronunciet, 
ubi  non  dicat :  sed  Tullius  noster,  sed  Flaccus  noster,  sed  Maro.  Jam 
vero  Chrysippum  et  Aristidem,  Empedoclem,  et  csetcra  Grsecorum  auc- 
torum  nomina,  ut  doctus  videatur  et  plurima?  lectionis,  tanquam  fumos  et 
nebulas  lectoribus  spargit. 

J  Hsec  dicerem,  si  quippiam  vigilans  promississem ;  nunc  autem 
novum  impudentise  genus  objicit  mihi  somnium  meum.  Sed  tamen  qui 
somnium  criminatur,  audiat  prophetarum  voces,s  ornniis  non  esse  creden- 
dum.  Adv.  Rufin.  1.  I.  f.  385.  T.  IV.  ed.  Martianay. 

§  Incentiva  vitiorum  ardoremque  naturae  ferre  non  poteram,  quern 
quum  crebris  jejuniisfrangerem,  mens  tamen  cogitationibus  aestuabat.  Ad 
quam  edomandam  cuidam  fratri,  qui  ex  Hebrseis  crediderat,  me  in  disci- 
plinam  dedi.  Ep.  95  (or  4)  ad  Rusticum. 
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wards  ordained  as  a  presbyter  at  Antioch ;  and,  between  the 
years  379  and  380,  made  a  journey  to  Constantinople,  drawn 
by  the  invitation  of  Gregory  Nazianzen.  By  the  latter  his 
attention  was  first  particularly  directed  to  Origen,  of  whose 
exegetical  writings  he  from  this  time  forward  availed  himself 
in  many  ways;  and  of  whose  homilies  he  translated  several  into 
Latin.  Then  he  journeyed  to  Rome  in  382,  on  a  visit  to  the 
bishop  Damasus,  with  whom  at  an  earlier  period  he  had  already 
entered  into  friendly  relations,  and  the  latter  availed  himself  of 
his  various  knowledge  by  making  him  his  secretary  and  adviser 
in  church  matters  ;  by  which  office  he  must  have  become  very 
accurately  versed  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  as  the  most  import- 
ant passed  through  his  own  hands.*  Here  he  gained  many  enthu- 
siastic friends,  but  made  also  many  violent  enemies.  As  a 
promoter  of  monasticism  in  a  country  where  it  was  as  yet  but 
little  loved,  in  the  great  capital  where  the  rigidlyascetic  tendency 
came  into  collision  with  the  propensities  and  interests  of  many, 
lie  could  not  fail,  even  on  this  score,  to  incur  the  hatred  of 
numbers,  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity ;  and  as  he  induced 
ladies  and  maidens  of  the  noblest  families,  by  the  enthusiasm 
for  the  ascetic  life  with  which  he  inspired  them,  to  forsake 
their  worldly  relations,  and  in  some  cases  to  retire  to  a  life  of 
solitude  in  Palestine,  so  by  this  means  he  vexed  and  irritated 
some  of  the  most  eminent  citizens  of  Rome.  To  these  occasions 
of  offence  must  be  added  the  strong  contrast  of  his  erudition 
with  the  ignorance  which  prevailed  among  many  of  the  Roman 
clergy,  which  superiority  Jerome,  in  his  usual  way,  took  no 
pains  to  hide,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  endeavoured  to  make  them 
feel ;  and  also  the  peculiarly  sarcastic  manner  in  which  he  ex- 
posed and  chastised  the  faults  of  the  worldly-minded  clergy  in 
Rome,  particularly  in  a  widely-circulated  letter  addressed  to 
the  nun  Eustochium  ;  so  that  Rufinus  afterwards  accused  him 
of  putting  weapons  into  the  hands  of  the  Pagans  against  the 
Christians,  f  But  as  long  as  Damasus  lived  Jerome  was 
sufficiently  protected  by  his  authority.  But,  as  he  died  in  the 

*  Jerome,  ep.  11  (or  91)  ad  Ageruehiam  :  Cum  in  chartis  ecclesias- 
ticis  juvarem  Damasum  et  orientis  atque  occidentis  synodicis  consulta- 
tionibus  responderan. 

t  Kufinus,  1.  II.  invectiv. :  Ea  qusc  gentiles  falso  in  nos  conferre  cri- 
mina  putabantur  ista  vera  esse,  imo  multo  pejora  a  nostris  geri  quam 
ilH  criminabantur  asseru.it.  Certainly  an  unjust  charge. 
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year  384,  and  his  successor  Siricius  seems  not  to  have  been  so 
favourably  disposed  towards  Jerome,  he  saw  himself  under  the 
necessity  of  yielding  to  the  great  number  of  his  enemies,  and 
he  determined  to  withdraw  from  Babylon,  as  he  was  accustomed 
from  this  time  forth  to  denominate  Rome.* 

Bethlehem,  the  place  of  resort  for  many  monks,  now  became 
the  seat  of  his  activity,  where,  under  his  guidance,  young  men 
were  educated  in  sacred  studies,  and  where,  by  the  composition 
of  his  voluminous  works,  relating  chiefly  to  the  exposition  of 
the  sacred  scriptures,  he  made  himself  extremely  useful  to  the 
whole  Western  church.  The  like  services,  which  had  been  ren- 
dered to  the  Oriental  church  by  Origen,  in  correcting  the 
original  text  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  Greek  translation 
of  the  Old,  Jerome  rendered  to  the  West  by  his  corrections  of 
the  Latin  version  of  the  Bible,  now  become  greatly  distorted 
by  the  blending  together  of  different  translations,  the  mixing 
up  with  each  other  of  the  different  gospels,  and  the  ignorance 
of  transcribers. t  Summoned  to  the  task  by  the  Roman  bishop 
Damasus,  who  perceived  the  need  of  such  a  correction  of  the 
text,  he  had  already,  while  at  Rome,  amended  the  translation 
of  the  gospels,  and  completed  the  same  task  on  the  version  of 
the  Psalms.  At  Bethlehem,  supported  by  the  Hexapla  of 
Origen,  which  he  obtained  from  the  library  at  Caesarea,  he  ex- 
tended this  work  to  the  whole  Bible.  Even  this  was  a  bold 
undertaking,  by  which  he  must  expose  himself  to  be  loaded 
with  reproaches  on  the  part  of  those  who,  in  their  ignorance, 
which  they  identified  with  a  pious  simplicity.  J  were  wont  to 
condemn  every  deviation  from  the  traditional  text,  however 
necessary  or  salutary  it  might  be.  They  were  very  ready  to 
see,  in  any  change  of  the  only  text  which  was  known  to  them, 
a  falsification,  without  inquiring  any  farther  into  the  reason  of 
the  alteration. §  And  yet  here  he  had  in  his  favour  the  au- 

*  Ep.  99  ad  Asellum,  when  just  ready  to  embark :  Ora,  ut  de  Baby- 
lone  Hierosolymam  regrediar.  And  in  the  preface  to  his  translation  of 
the  tract  by  Didymus  on  the  Holy  Spirit ;  Cum  in  Babylone  versarer  et 
purpuratse  meretricis  esseiri  colonus. 

t  Tot  exemplaria  quot  codices,  says  Jerome,  ep.  125  ad  Damasum. 

J  A  class  of  men  widely  diffused  in  the  Western  church,  against 
•whom  Jerome  says  many  excellent  things  in  defence  of  employing 
science  in  the  service  of  the  church.  Piscatorum  se  discipulos  asserentes, 
quasi  idciro  sancti  sint,  si  nihil  scierint.  Ep.  102  ad  Marcellum. 

§  Jerome  in  his  preface  to  Damasus ;  Quis  enim  doctus  pariter  vel 
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thority  of  a  Roman  bishop,  as  well  as  the  fact,  that  in  this  case 
it  was  impossible  to  oppose  to  him  a  translation  established  and 
transmitted  by  ecclesiastical  authority,  or  a  divine  inspiration 
of  the  text  hitherto  received. 

But  he  must  have  given  far  greater  offence  by  another  useful 
undertaking ;  viz.,  a  new  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  not 
according  to  the  Alexandrian  translation,  which  before  this 
had  alone  been  regarded,  but  according  to  the  Hebrew.  This 
appeared  to  many,  even  of  those  who  did  not  belong  to  the 
class  of  ignorant  persons,  a  great  piece  of  impiety,  to  pretend 
to  understand  the  Old  Testament  better  than  the  seventy  in- 
spired interpreters — better  than  the  Apostles  who  had  followed 
this  translation,  and  who  would  have  given  another  translation 
if  they  had  considered  it  to  be  necessary — to  allow  one's  self 
to  be  so  misled  by  Jews,  as  for  their  accommodation  to  falsify 
the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament.* 

At  that  time  there  was  formed,  in  and  about  Jerusalem,  a 
noble  society  of  like-minded  theologians,  who  agreed  together 
in  their  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  theological  science.  With 
Jerome  lived,  on  terms  of  the  most  intimate  union,  the  friend 
of  his  youth,  the  presbyter  Rufinus  of  Aquileia,  who  was 
residing  at  Jerusalem  with  the  bishop  John,  with  whom  he 
stood  in  the  most  friendly  relations.  All  three  shared  in  the 
same  love  for  the  writings  of  Origen.  Jerome  had,  indeed, 
sought  to  make  several  of  his  works  more  widely  known  in  the 
Western  church  by  means  of  translations,  and  had  in  his  pre- 
faces spoken  of  him  with  the  greatest  admiration.  The  spi- 
ritual bent  of  Jerome  was  beyond  all  question  quite  different 
from  that  of  Origen.  Certainly,  he  had  never  made  himself 
master  of  his  whole  doctrinal  system,  as,  in  general,  he  was 
destitute  of  the  mental  impulse  to  form  a  system.  His  peculiar 
intellectual  discernment  was  directed  rather  on  particulars 
than  on  the  general  principles.  And  it  might  be  for  this  very 
reason  that,  in  making  use  of  Origen  in  his  biblical  commen- 
taries, he  adopted  several  of  his  expositions,  which  were  of 

indoctus,  cum  in  manus  volumen  assumserit,  et  a  saliva  quam  semel  im- 
biberit,  viderit  discrepare  quod  lectitat,  non  statim  erumpit  in  voces  :  me 
falsarium,  me  damans  esse  sacrilegum,  qui  audeam  aliquid  in  veterum 
libris  addere,  mutare,  corrigere. 

*  All  this  Rufinus  strenuously  urges  against  Jerome  in  the  second 
book  of  his  invective  :  I  stud  nefas  quomodo  expiabitur,  ipsam  legem  per- 
vertere  in  aliud,  quam  Apostoli  tradiderunt. 
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such  a  kind  as  to  agree  neither  with  his  own  other  views  of 
the  faith  nor  with  the  dominant  church  system,  without  deem- 
ing- it  necessary  to  utter  a  word  of  warning  until  his  attention 
had  been  directed  by  others  to  this  opposition  of  views.  But 
free  and  unfettered  as  Jerome  was  on  this  side,  while  he  was 
left  to  himself,  he  could,  nevertheless,  easily  be  made  narrow 
and  confined  by  causes  without  himself,  when  anything  was 
pointed  out  to  him  which  was  opposed  to  the  orthodoxy  of 
the  church,  and  he  had  reason  to  apprehend  he  might  be  sus- 
pected of  any  such  thing  himself.  Anxiously  solicitous  for 
the  reputation  of  his  orthodoxy,  he  was  on  this  side  extremely 
sensitive. 

Now  it  happened,  about  the  year  394,  that  among  the  many 
who  made  the  pilgrimage  from  the  West  to  the  holy  cities  in 
Palestine,  several  of  the  zealots  for  the  letter  of  the  church 
scheme  of  doctrine,  such  as  Aterbius,  and  still  later  Vigilan- 
tius,  were  among  the  number.  They  had  always  been  used  to 
hear  Origen  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  most  dangerous  of  false 
teachers,  without  knowing  anything  more  of  him ;  and  hence 
they  were  greatly  alarmed  when  they  were  compelled  to  ob- 
serve that  the  writings  of  this  father  were  here  so  much  read, 
and  that  his  name  was  held  in  such  high  veneration.  These 
zealots,  then,  could  not  refrain  from  giving  free  utterance  to 
their  fears.  The  bishop  John  and  Rufinus  were  not  so  ready 
to  give  way  and  indulge  these  people  as  Jerome  was.  It  was 
of  great  importance  to  the  latter  to  take  care  that  no  suspicion 
of  his  orthodoxy  should  be  whispered  in  the  Roman  and 
"Western  church.  He  was  ready,  therefore,  to  justify  himself 
by  joining  in  the  sentence  of  condemnation  against  the  false 
doctrines  of  Origen,  which  he  might  do  without  relinquishing 
his  own  convictions,  though,  were  it  not  for  this  outward  chal- 
lenge, he  would  never,  perhaps,  have  felt  himself  constrained 
to  do  any  such  thing.  Subsequent  to  this  time  Jerome  was 
more  cautious,  it  is  true,  in  expressing  his  judgments  con- 
cerning Origen ;  but  he  still  continued  to  declare  himself 
respecting  him  with  a  wise  moderation,  saying  that,  on  the 
maxim  of  Paul,  which  directs  us  to  prove  all  things,  and  hold 
fast  that  which  is  good,  he  endeavoured  to  make  the  same 
use  of  Origen  as  he  did  of  other  biblical  expositors,  appro- 
priating what  was  valuable  in  his  writings,  while  he  avoided 
his  errors. 
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Yet  he  makes  it  quite  manifest,  that  if  no  mid- way  course 
could  be  allowed  to  exist  betwixt  the  extravagant  admirers 
and  the  all-condemning  opponents  of  Origen,  he  would  pre- 
fer joining  himself  to  the  latter,  because  they  were  the  most 
pious.*  On  this  principle  Jerome  actually  proceeded,  yield- 
ing to  the  zealots  for  orthodoxy,  and  espousing  their  side, 
since  they  would  allow  of  no  neutrality  and  no  middle  ground. 
In  addition  to  this,  there  were  also  sources  of  personal  irrita- 
tion, the  influence  of  which,  in  a  person  of  his  sensitive  and 
passionate  temper,  easily  intermingled  with  the  doctrinal 
interest. 

The  cry  against  the  Origenistic  heresies  at  Jerusalem 
alarmed  and  disturbed  the  aged  Epiphanius,  who,  in  respect  to 
such  matters,  was  as  excitable  as  he  was  credulous.  He  came 
himself  to  Jerusalem  in  394,  where  he  was  received  by  the 
populace  with  great  demonstrations  of  respect,  and,  as  was 
alleged  against  him  by  the  bishop  John,  gave  way  perhaps  too 
much  to  these  respectful  attentions.  He  strenuously  insisted, 
in  his  interviews  with  the  bishop  John,  that  he  ought  to  con- 
demn Origen,  the  father  of  Arius  and  of  all  other  heresies. 
The  bishop  explained  that  he  was  accustomed  in  reading 
Origen  to  separate  the  true  from  the  false,  but  he  avoided  en- 
tering into  any  doctrinal  investigations  with  Epiphanius,  whose 
prejudices  he  would  hardly  have  been  able  to  overcome,  and 
with  whom  he  could  hardly  have  come  to  any  understanding 
on  this  matter.  Epiphanius,  however,  preached  a  discourse, 
in  which  he  inveighed  with  great  warmth  against  the  de- 
fenders of  Origen's  false  doctrines,  so  that,  as  it  was  doubtless 
well  understood  whom  he  meant,  disturbances  were  to  be  ap- 
prehended. The  bishop  John  warned  him,  therefore,  through 
his  arch-deacon,  during  the  delivering  of  the  sermon.  After- 
wards John  himself  preached  against  the  anthropomorphites. 
Epiphanius  next  mounted  the  pulpit  and  joined  in  the  con- 
demnation of  anthropomorphism,  but  declared  that  it  was 
necessary  also  to  condemn  the  Origenists. 

Displeased  with  what  had  taken  place  at  Jerusalem,  and 
still  more  confirmed  in  his  suspicion  that  at  Jerusalem  the 
Origenistic  party  was  dominant,  he  betook  himself  to  the 
monks  at  Bethlehem,  where  his  influence  was  unbounded.  He 

*  See  ep.  75  (26)  ad  Vigilant! urn,  ep.  76  ad  Tranquillinum. 
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warned  them  against  having1  any  fellowship  with  the  erroneous 
doctrines  entertained  at  Jerusalem,  and  subsequently  often 
repeated  this  warning.  A  part  of  the  monks  separated  them- 
selves from  all  church-fellowship  with  the  bishop  John. 
Under  these  circumstances,  Epiphanius  took  a  step  which,  at 
a  time  of  such  great  excitement,  he  ought  above  all  things  to 
have  avoided,  and  which,  as  the  case  stood,  certainly  exposes 
him  to  the  suspicion  of  a  set  design.  He  ordained  as  a  pres- 
byter Paullinianus,  Jerome's  brother — as  he  affirmed,  without 
any  preconcerted  plan — in  a  cloister  belonging  to  his  own  dio- 
cese ;  and  the  latter  could  now  perform  the  priestly  functions 
for  the  monks  in  Bethlehem,  so  that  they  were  no  longer  under 
the  necessity  of  having  recourse  for  these  purposes  to  Jeru- 
salem. The  bishop  John  might  very  properly  complain  of  it  as 
a  violation  of  ecclesiastical  rules,  that  a  foreign  bishop  should 
ordain  an  ecclesiastic  from  his  own  diocese.  A  violent  con- 
troversy in  writing  ensued,  in  which  John  complained  solely 
of  Epiphanius'  love  of  rule  and  disorderly  conduct,  avoiding 
as  much  as  possible  all  mention  of  doctrinal  matters,  while 
Epiphanius  made  the  latter  the  principal  topic  of  his  remarks, 
and  called  upon  the  bishop  John  to  clear  himself  from  the  sus- 
picion of  holding  to  the  errors  of  Origen.  Jerome  embraced 
with  eagerness  the  party  of  Epiphanius,  and  thus  the  ancient 
tie  of  friendship  was  severed.  The  bishop  John  applied  with 
his  complaints  to  Alexandria  and  to  Rome.  Jerome  wrote  to 
both  churches  in  defence  of  the  common  cause.  In  vain  did 
the  bishop  Theophilus  of  Alexandria  endeavour,  through  his 
presbyter  Isidore — who  was  himself,  however,  as  an  Origenist, 
suspected  by  the  party  of  Epiphanius  and  Jerome — to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation.  Yet,  near  the  close  of  the  year  396, 
the  matter  had  progressed  so  far,  that  Jerome  and  Rufinus  be- 
came reconciled  at  the  altar,  and  the  peace  of  the  church  in 
this  country  was  once  more  restored. 

But  although  the  friendly  relations  between  Jerome  and 
Rufinus  seemed  outwardly  to  be  restored  again,  yet  the  com- 
munion of  spirits  which  had  once  been  disturbed,  certainly 
could  not  be  so  easily  renewed,  especially  in  the  case  of 
so  irritable  and  suspicious  a  person  as  Jerome.  It  needed  but 
a  slight  occasion  to  tear  open  again  the  slightly-healed  wound  ; 
and  this  was  given  by  Rufinus,  though  without  any  intention  on 
his  part,  yet  certainly  not  without  his  fault.  In  the  year  397 
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he  returned  from  his  travels  back  to  the  West,  and  repaired  to 
Rome.  There  he  was  induced,  as  he  says,  by  the  wishes  of 
his  friend  Macarius  *  (who  being  engaged  in  writing  a  work 
against  the  astrological  fate,  was  desirous  of  learning  the 
views  of  Origen  on  this  subject)  to  translate  Origen's  work 
Ilepi  apx^  int°  Latin.  Now  this,  after  what  had  taken  place 
before,  was  manifestly  a  very  unwise  undertaking.  This  book, 
of  all  others,  was  directly  calculated  to  stir  up  anew  the  nar- 
row-minded zealots  of  the  Roman  church  against  Origen;  and 
as  the  peculiar  ideas  of  this  work  were  so  perfectly  alien  from 
the  theological  spirit  of  the  Roman  church,  no  good  whatever 
would  result  from  making  it  known  by  a  translation.  But 
Rufinus  did  not  even  furnish  the  means  for  studying  and  un- 
derstanding Origen  as  a  historical  phenomenon.  He  himself 
was  too  much  carried  away  with  wonder  at  the  great  man,  and 
too  much  fettered  by  the  dependence  of  his  own  mind  on  the 
dominant  scheme  of  the  church,  to  be  able  rightly  to  under- 
stand Origen  in  his  theological  development.  He  was  too 
little  acquainted  with  the  relation  of  the  hidden  depths  of  the 
Christian  life  and  consciousness  to  the  progressive  evolution  of 
the  conception  of  them  in  time,  to  be  able  to  form  any  correct 
judgment  of  the  relation  of  Origen's  theology  to  the  church 
scheme  of  doctrine  in  his  own  age.  He  took  the  liberty  to 
modify  the  doctrines  of  Origen,  especially  in  those  passages 
which  had  reference  to  the  Trinity,  according  to  the  decisions 
of  the  council  of  Nice ;  but  he  frankly  confesses,  also,  in  the 
preface  to  his  translation,  that  in  such  places  he  has  not  ren- 
dered the  sense  of  Origen  according  to  the  existing  readings. 
Only  he  affirms  that  he  had  introduced  no  foreign  matter,  but 
had  simply  restored  the  original  reading,  which  had  been  cor- 
rupted by  heretics,  as  the  harmony  with  other  passages  re- 
quired. But  then,  as  he  did  not  consistently  carry  through 
even  this  method,  but  left  many  passages  unaltered,  which 
sounded  no  less  heretical  to  these  times,  so  he  exposed  himself 
none  the  less  to  be  accused  by  the  zealots  of  having  found  then 

*  From  this  Roman  writer  (in  distinction  from  two  famous  monks  of 
the  same  name,  belonging  to  the  Scetic  desert  in  Egypt)  Gennadius,  who 
represents  him,  however,  perhaps  wrongly,  to  have  been  a  monk  (c.  28 
de  V.  J.),  mentions  a  liber  adversus  mathematicos,  in  which  he  had  made 
great  use  of  the  Greek  church-teachers,  which  agrees  with  the  testimony 
of  Rufiims. 
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in  those  passages  nothing  which  would  be  considered  as  here- 
tical,— in  spite  of  his  protestations,  that,  in  this  translation,  it 
was  not  his  design  to  exhibit  his  own  views,  but  the  original 
doctrines  of  Origen,  and  that  nothing  else  was  to  be  learned 
from  it  but  these.  At  the  same  time,  though  perfectly  aware 
of  Jerome's  excitable  temper,  and  of  the  narrow  and  passion- 
ate spirit  which  characterized  his  principal  friends  at  Rome, 
he  was  still  imprudent  enough  to  refer  in  his  preface  to  the 
praise  bestowed  on  Origen  by  Jerome,  and  to  the  similar 
plan  of  translating  his  works  into  Latin,  which  the  latter  had 
adopted. 

Scarcely  was  there  time  for  this  translation  and  preface  to 
become  known  in  Rome,  when  it  excited  among  those  people 
the  most  vehement  feelings  of  surprise  and  displeasure.  Two 
noble  Romans,  Psammachius  and  Oceanus,  who  had  kept  up  a 
correspondence  with  Jerome  ever  since  the  period  of  his  resi- 
dence in  Rome,  were  extremely  concerned  for  the  reputation 
of  his  orthodoxy,  and  hastened  to  inform  him  of  the  scandal 
given  to  the  Christians  at  Rome  by  Rufinus.  They  called  upon 
him,  by  a  faithful  translation  of  that  work,  to  exhibit  Origen 
in  his  true  colours,  and  to  clear  himself  from  the  suspicion  of 
entertaining  the  same  doctrines  of  Origen,  which  Rufinus  had 
cast  upon  him.*  Jerome  wrote  back  in  a  tone  of  high-wrought 
excitement  to  his  two  friends  and  to  Rufinus.  Even  at  present, 
however,  he  continued  to  express  himself  with  the  same  mode- 
ration concerning  Origen ;  he  spoke  highly  of  his  great  gifts, 
of  his  Christian  ardour,  of  his  merits  as  an  expounder  of  the 
Scriptures : — and  he  pronounced  those  to  be  the  worst  enemies 
of  the  great  man,  who  had  taken  pains  to  publish  those  writings 
of  his  which  ought  to  have  remained  concealed.  "  Let  us 
not,"  said  he,  "  imitate  the  faults  of  the  man  whose  excel- 
lences lie  beyond  our  reach."  But  the  relations  betwixt  Jerome 
and  Rufinus  grew  continually  more  hostile,  and  both  of  them 
in  controversial,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  abusive  tracts, 
full  of  passionate  language,  forgot  their  dignity  both  as  theo- 
logians and  as  Christians ;  as  Augustin  had  the  frankness  to 
tell  Jerome,  when  he  called  upon  him  for  their  own  sakes,  and 
out  of  respect  to  the  weak,  for  whom  Christ  died,  to  put  an 


*  Ep.  40.    Purga  ergo  suspiciones  hominuni,  et  convince  crinrinantem, 
ne  si  dissimulaveris,  consentire  videaris. 
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end  to  these  revilings.*  The  influence  of  Jerome's  powerful 
patrons,  in  Rome,  however,  could  not  hinder  Rufinus  from  being- 
justified  by  a  letter  addressed  to  him  from  the  Roman  bishop 
Siricius.  The  more  zealously,  therefore,  did  they  exert  them- 
selves to  excite  a  more  unfriendly  feeling-  towards  Rufinus  in 
the  mind  of  Anastasius,  who,  in  the  year  399,  succeeded 
Siricius.  But  it  was  chiefly  the  influence  of  Marcella,  a  widow, 
and  ancient  friend  of  Jerome,  which  contributed  to  inspire  in  the 
mind  of  this  Roman  bishop  (who,  according  to  his  own 
confession,!  had,  until  now,  heard  but  little  or  nothing  about 
Origen)  great  anxiety  and  solicitude  with  regard  to  the  spread 
of  the  Origenistic  heresies. J  Rufinus  was  summoned  before  his 
tribunal.  He  excused  himself,  it  is  true,  on  account  of  his 
great  distance,  and  for  other  reasons,  from  personally  making 
his  appearance  at  Rome ;  but  he  seat  in  a  letter  of  defence  and 
justification,  containing  a  full  and  explicit  confession  of  his 
faith,  appealing  to  the  fact  that  on  the  question  respecting  the 
origin  of  the  soul  nothing  had  as  yet  been  determined  by  the 
church ;  and  declaring  that  he,  as  a  translator,  was  in  nowise 
responsible  for  the  assertions  of  the  writer  translated  by  him. 
Anastasius,  in  the  public  declarations  which  he  thereupon 
made,  expressed  himself  with  great  violence  against  Origen, 
and  also  unfavourably  towards  Rufinus.  Meantime,  however, 
the  controversy  respecting  Origen  had  taken  a  turn  which  led 
to  far  more  important  consequences  than  would  otherwise  have 
followed  it,  and  which  combined  with  it  such  an  interest  of 
another  sort  as  caused  its  original  object  to  be  forgotten. 

We  have  remarked  already,  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  history, 
that  the  patriarch  Theophilus,  of  Alexandria,  had  endeavoured 
to  effect  a  reconciliation  betwixt  the  two  contending  parties  in 
this  controversy.  He  was  at  first  closely  connected  with  the 

*  Vide  Augustin.  ep.  73,  s.  8.  Heu  mihi,  qui  vos  alicubi  simul  in- 
venire  non  possum,  forte  ut  moveor,  ut  doleo,  ut  timeo,  prociderem  ad 
pedes  vestras,  flerem  quantum  valerem,  rogarem  quantum  amarem,  nunc 
unumquemque  vestrum  pro  seipso,  nunc  utrumque  pro  alterutro,  et  pro 
aliis,  et  maxime  infirmis,  pro  quibus  Christus  mortuus  est. 

f  The  words  of  Anastasius,  in  his  letter  to  the  bishop  John,  are  be- 
yond question  very  obscure,  and  the  sense  cannot  be  given  with  cer- 
tainty :  Origines  autem  antea  et  quis  fuerit,  et  in  quse  processerit  verba, 
nostrum  propositum  nescit. 

J  Jerome,  in  ep.  96  ad  Principiam,  pronounces  it  the  peculiar  glory  of 
the  deceased  Marcella :  Damnationis  hsereticorum  haec  fuit  priucipium. 
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Origeriistic  party  among  the  Egyptian  monks ;  as  the  aged 
presbyter  Isidore,  who  had  great  influence  with  him,  belonged 
to  this  party ;  and  he  agreed  with  them  in  opposing  that  crass 
and  sensuous  mode  of  apprehending  divine  things,  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  so-called  Anthropomorphites,  the  monks  of  the 
Scetic  desert.  But  on  the  principles  of  this  individual  little 
dependence  could  be  placed;  for  worldly  interests  and 
passions  had  more  power  over  him  than  principles  and  rational 
convictions,  and  he  was  unfavourably  known  under  a  name 
signifying  a  man  of  instability,  who  was  wont  to  accommodate 
himself  to  the  change  of  circumstances.* 

As  the  bishops  of  Alexandria,  in  the  programmes  with  which 
at  the  feast  of  Epiphany  they  made  known  the  precise  time  of 
the  Easter  festival  next  to  be  celebrated,  were  accustomed  to 
unfold  such  particular  topics  of  Christian  faith  and  practice  as 
were  adapted  to  the  times ;  so,  in  the  year  399,  Theophilus 
chose  for  this  purpose  to  combat  the  rude  sensuous  notions 
respecting  that  which  constituted  God's  image  in  man,  and — 
what  was  closely  connected  with  this  point — respecting  the 
divine  essence  itself.  Now  this  certainly  was  by  no  means  the 
best  way  to  instruct  and  convince  the  monks  who  were  addicted 
to  those  erroneous  doctrines ;  for,  as  the  case  really  was  with 
them,  being  for  the  most  part  men  wholly  without  cultivation, 
and  coming  from  the  lower  ranks  of  society,  and  quite  devoid 
of  all  sense  for  matters  purely  spiritual,  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  apprehend  that  which  was  contained  in  their  religious 
consciousness  in  any  other  way  than  in  forms  of  conception 
borrowed  wholly  from  sense :  and  this  sensuous  form  of  appre- 
hension had  become  so  fused  and  blended  with  the  matter  of 
their  religious  consciousness,  that  he  who  robbed  them  of  the 
one,  seemed  also  to  deprive  them  of  the  other.  Hence  it  was 
that  the  discourse  of  Theophilus  met,  among"  the  Scetic  monks, 
with  a  reception  so  expressive  of  violent  indignation,  that  but 
one  abbot,  namely,  Paphnutius,  had  the  boldness  to  read  it 
publicly,  and  this  reading  produced  among  the  monks  a  violent 
ferment.  At  the  head  of  the  Anthropomorphites  in  this  dis- 
trict, stood  Serapion,  a  monk  whose  rigidly  abstemious  life  had 
procured  for  him  the  highest  reverence  and  respect.  Already 
it  had  become  a  matter  of  rejoicing,  that  the  united  labours  of 

*  'o  dp<fet).\et%  I  xo0v£vos,  terras  applied  to  one  who  is  accustomed  to 
•wear  his  cloak  according  to  the  wind. 
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many  individuals,  who  entered  with  him  into  a  comparison  of 
scripture  passages,  had  been  so  far  crowned  with  success,  as 
that  Serapion  seemed  to  be  convinced  his  notions  of  the  divine 
image  and  of  the  divine  essence  were  not  tenable  ;  but  as  they 
were  about  to  unite  together  in  a  prayer  of  thanks  for  this 
happy  issue,  and  Serapion  kneeled  down  for  prayer  with  the 
rest,  he  missed  the  image  under  which  he  was  wont  to  adore 
the  God  present  to  his  heart,  and  felt  that  he  was  still  unable 
to  dispense  with  it.  With  the  customary  symbol,  it  seemed  to 
him  that  the  being  whom  he  worshipped  under  this  symbol, 
was  himself  taken  away.  Full  of  despondency,  the  old  man 
exclaimed  with  tears,  "  Poor  wretch  that  I  am !  They  have 
taken  away  my  God.  On  whom  shall  I  now  depend  ?  To 
whom  shall  I  pray  ?"*  A  fierce  troop  of  savage  monks  next 
hastened  to  Alexandria,  and  threatened  Theophilus,  whom  they 
denounced  as  an  atheist,  with  death.  Theophilus,  with  whom 
prevarication  and  falsehood  cost  but  little,  contrived  to  soothe 
them  in  a  most  unworthy  manner,  saying  to  them,  "  In  you  I 
behold  the  countenance  of  God."  This  appeared  to  the  monks 
to  be  a  confirmation  of  their  notions  of  the  divine  image,  and 
even  by  this  remark  they  were  somewhat  pacified.  Yet  they 
required  also  of  the  patriarch,  that  he  should  condemn  the 
godless  Origen,  and  in  this,  too,  he  yielded  to  their  demands,  f 
At  that  time,  Theophilus  doubtless  yielded  only  because  he 
was  forced  to  do  so  by  the  frantic  demands  of  these  blind 
zealots,  but  not  with  any  design  of  abiding  by  this  forced 
declaration.  By  degrees,  however,  the  temper  and  disposition 
of  his  mind  underwent,  through  influences  from  without,  an 
entire  change  towards  the  Origenistic  monks.  This  party  had 
its  principal  seat  in  the  caverns  and  cells  of  the  Salt-Petre 
mountain  which  bordered  on  the  Scetic  desert.  Here  for  a 
series  of  years  had  resided  the  deacon  Evagrius  of  Pontus, 
famous  on  account  of  his  ascetic  writings,  which  were  exten- 
sively read  not  only  in  the  Greek  Church,  but  after  they  had 
been  translated  into  Latin  by  Rufinus,  even  in  the  church  of 
the  West4  At  the  head  of  this  party  stood,  at  this  time,  the 

*  See  the  account  by  Cassian,  an  eye-witness.     Collat.  10. 

f  See  Sozom.  VIII.  11. 

J  He  was  a  disciple  of  the  two  men  who  had  a  great  influence  on  the 
monastic  life  as  it  was  in  this  desert,  and  who  stood  in  high  veneration. 
Macarius,  who  was  surnamed  Aiyv-rnos.  and  Macarius,  who,  from  being  a 
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four  brothers,  Dioscurus,  Ammonius,  Eusebius,  and  Euthy- 
mius,  well  known  under  the  name  of  the  tall  brothers  (a^eX^oi 
jjiaKpoi) — pious  men,  though  not  wholly  exempt  from  a  cer- 
tain fanatical,  ascetic  tendency.  Theophilus,  who  was  very 
friendly  to  these  men,  was  desirous  of  gaining  them  over  to  the 
service  of  the  church,  for  which,  however,  they  had  no  inclina- 
tion. At  length  he  compelled  Dioscurus  to  assume  the  office 
of  bishop  of  Hermopolis  in  Egypt ; — to  two  others  he  gave  the 
place  of  stewards  (ohovofj-oi)  in  his  own  church.  But  precisely 
in  the  administration  of  this  office,  they  had  occasion  to  experi- 
ence so  many  things  derogatory  to  the  bishop's  character,  which 
filled  them  with  disgust,  while,  at  the  same  time,  these  honest 
men  feared  they  should  contract  some  defilement  on  their  own 
souls,  that  nothing  could  prevent  them  from  hastening  back  to 
their  own  beloved  seclusion,  under  the  pretext  that  they  were 
no  longer  able  to  endure  the  city  life.  But  Theophilus  pene- 
trated their  real  motive,  and  on  this  ground  alone  was  greatly 
incensed.  Added  to  this  was  the  influence  of  another  occur- 
rence. The  presbyter  Isidore  already  mentioned,  a  friend  of 
those  monks,  and  superintendent  of  an  alms-house  in  Alexan- 
dria— a  man  now  eighty  years  old — had  received  from  a 
wealthy  widow  the  sum  of  a  thousand  gold  pieces,  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  clothing  for  the  poor  females  in  Alex- 
andria. In  handing  over  the  money  she  had  made  him  pro- 
mise not  to  mention  the  matter  to  the  bishop,  whose  all-grasp- 
ing and  all-expending  rage  for  building*  she  was  afraid  of. 
The  discovery  of  this  secret  aroused  the  whole  wrath  of  Theo- 
philus against  Isidore,  f  Under  the  pretext  of  false  charges  he 

native  of  Alexandria,  was  called  VO/UTMS.  Under  the  name  of  the 
former  we  have  fifty  homilies,  which  indeed  are  not  quoted  by  the 
ancient  writers  as  his,  but  which  harmonize  perfectly  with  the  peculiar 
Christian  bent  of  this  monasticism. 

*  'o  xguffefAotvris  *«<  Xi6o\a.r^s — so  he  is  called  by  Isidore  of  Pelusinm, 
I.I.  ep.  152. 

f  Such  is  the  account  of  the  warm  friend  of  Chrysostom  and  of  the 
Origenistic  monks  the  bishop  Palladius  of  Helenopolis  in  Bithynia,  in 
his  dialogical  narrative  of  Chrysostom's  life.  Opp.  Chrysost.  ed.  Mont. 
T.  XIII.  The  account  by  Sozomen,  VIII.  12,  serves  to  confirm  the 
former,  for  it  seems  to  presuppose  this  as  the  original  one.  According 
to  Sozomen's  account,  for  instance,  Theophilus  demanded  of  Isidore  part 
of  a  large  sum  of  money  which  had  been  given  him,  for  the  purpose 
of  expending  it  on  church  buildings;  but  Isidore  declined  to  give  it  up, 
because  it  was  better,  he  said,  to  use  the  money  in  behalf  of  the  living 
VOL.  IV.  2  H 
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persecuted  him  with  the  utmost  violence,  deposed  him  from 
his  office,  and  excommunicated  him  from  the  church,  till  at 
last  the  persecuted  Isidore  took  refuge  among  the  monks  in 
the  desert  of  Nitria.  These  having  received  their  ancient 
friend,  drew  down  on  themselves  the  vengeance  of  Theophilus, 
whose  feelings  were  already  embittered  towards  them.  For 
the  purpose  of  gratifying  these  revengeful  feelings,  Theophilus 
took  sides  with  the  zealots  against  Origen,  first  with  the  An- 
thropomorphites  of  the  Scetic  desert,  whose  fury  he  excited 
against  the  Origenists  ;  and  with  Jerome  and  Epiphanius.  He 
found  no  difficulty,  at  several  synods  convened  in  Alexandria 
subsequent  to  the  year  399,*  to  prevail  upon  bishops,  in  part 
already  inclined  by  their  own  narrow  zeal,  to  stigmatize 
Origen  as  a  heretic,  and  in  part  accustomed  to  serve  as  the 
blind  tools  of  their  patriarch,  to  unite  with  himself  in  pro- 
nouncing sentence  of  condemnation  on  the  doctrines  and  the 
writings  of  Origen,  and  in  forbidding  them  to  be  read.  As 
the  monks  were  not  disposed  to  yield  a  blind  obedience  to 
these  decrees,  Theophilus  seized  upon  this  as  a  pretext  for 
calling  upon  the  Praefect  of  Egypt  for  an  armed  band  to 
attack  them.-f  They  were  fallen  upon  in  their  peaceful 
retreats,  where  for  a  long  series  of  years  they  had  lived  in 
quiet  seclusion,  shamefully  abused,  and  forced  to  disperse. 
Eighty  of  these  persecuted  men  fled  from  their  desert  to  one 
place  and  another,  but  could  nowhere  find  a  home ;  since 
Theophilus  sent  after  them  letters  dictated  by  violent  passion 
and  malicious  cunning,  in  which  he  seized  upon  many  extra- 
vagances of  fanatical  asceticism  (which  he  had  before  been  very 
ready  to  overlook)  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  them  suspected 
as  wild  and  dangerous  enthusiasts.  At  length  they  resolved 
to  seek  redress  from  the  imperial  court  at  Constantinople ;  in 

temple  of  God.  True,  this  account  is  referred  back  to  the  Origenistic 
monks,  the  same  source  from  which  Sozomen's  acquaintance  had  heard  it ; 
but  the  predicates  which  Isidore  applies  to  Theophilus  render  the  thing 
very  credible.  Isidore  of  Pelusium  also  traces  the  whole  to  the^hostility  of 
Theophilus  towards  the  other  Isidore :  T»?y  -rt^i  rov  ipoi  opuwpov  a.xi- 
X0UKV  *a<  IVIT^IKV.  The  other  causes  which  are  stated  of  the  hostility 
of  Theophilus,  may  have  first  given  occasion  for  his  altered  tone 
towards  Isidore. 

*  Sulpicius  Severus  (Dial.  i.  6)  mentions  several  synods. 

t  Sulpicius  Severus,  who  at  that  time  was  residing  in  this  country,  says, 
(Dialog,  i.  c.  7 :)  SCECVO  exemplo  ad  regendam  ecclesise  disciplinam  prce- 
fectus  assumitur. 
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hopes,  too,  that  the  well-known  Christian  philanthropy  of  the 
bishop  of  the  residential  city,  John  Chrysostom,*  who  was  not 
less  favourably  known  for  his  reckless  zeal  against  all  wrong 
and  injustice,  than  for  his  brilliant  eloquence,  would  serve  to 
defend  them  against  the  unrighteous  fury  of  their  adversaries. 
But  before  we  proceed  to  the  farther  development  of  these 
events,  we  must  throw  a  glance  at  the  life  of  the  great  man, 
who  was  thus  drawn  into  a  participation  in  these  disputes. 

He  was  born  at  Aritioch  in  the  year  347.  His  pious  mother, 
Anthusa,  who,  being  early  left  a  widow,  devoted  herself  entirely 
to  his  education,  was  to  him  what  Monica  was  to  Augustin. 
But  the  seeds  of  faith,  -sown  in  his  infant  mind,  were  not,  as  in 
the  case  of  Augustin,  long  kept  in  check  by  the  predominance 
of  wild  passions  ;  and  without  experiencing  such  violent  storms 
and  struggles  in  his  more  gentle  soul,  he  was  enabled  to  de- 
velop himself  with  a  quiet  and  gradual  progress,  under  many 
favourable  influences,  as  we  have  already  remarked  (p.  417). 
Through  a  rich  inward  experience,  he  dived  into  the  under- 
standing of  the  holy  scriptures  ;  and  a  prudent  method  of 
interpretation  on  logical  and  grammatical  principles,  kept  him 
in  the  right  track  in  deriving  the  spirit  from  the  letter  of  the 
sacred  volume.  His  profound  and  simple,  yet  fruitful  homiletic 
method  of  treating  the  holy  scriptures,  shows  to  what  extent  he 
was  indebted  to  both,  and  how,  in  his  case,  both  cooperated 
together. 

By  the  study  of  the  ancients  he  secured  to  himself  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  harmonious  mental  and  rhetorical  culture,  which 
in  his  case  was  ennobled  by  the  divine  principle  of  life  drawn 
from  the  gospel.  A  heart  full  of  the  love  which  flows  from 
faith,  gave  to  his  native  eloquence,  cultivated  by  the  study  of 
the  ancients,  its  animating  charm. 

The  man  who  had  been  thus  educated  for  the  office  of  a 
preacher,  laboured  twelve  years,  from  386  onward,  with  burn- 
ing zeal,  as  a  presbyter  under  the  bishop  Flavian  of  Antioch ; 
and  the  latter,  in  consideration  of  his  distinguished  gifts,  had 
entrusted  to  his  particular  care  the  religious  instruction  and 
edification  of  the  church.  The  sermons  which  he  there 
preached  show  how  earnestly  alive  he  was  to  the  duty  of  pro- 
moting not  a  formal  orthodoxy,  but  vital  Christianity  ;  to 
expose  the  vanity  of  a  merely  outward  Christianity,  and  to 
*  The  admiration  of  his  eloquence  soon  gave  him  this  surname. 
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destroy  all  confidence  in  it.  With  a  freedom  and  boldness 
which  feared  no  consequences,  he  inveighed  against  the  pre- 
vailing corruptions  in  every  rank  of  society,  even  when  they 
appeared  under  a  Christian  guise.  In  Antioch  he  had  won 
the  affections  of  many,  to  whom  his  labours  had  proved  a 
blessing ;  and  the  hatred  of  individuals,  who  felt  themselves 
too  roughly  handled  by  his  discourses,  could,  under  these 
circumstances,  do  him  no  injury. 

But  a  wider  and  more  splendid,  though,  at  the  same  time,  a 
far  more  dangerous  and  unquiet  field  of  labour  was  opened  for 
him,  when  Eutropius,  who,  at  that  time,  possessed  unbounded 
influence  at  the  imperial  court,  and  who,  happening  to  be  one 
of  his  hearers  on  a  certain  occasion,  was  quite  carried  away  by 
his  eloquence,  was  the  occasion  of  his  being  called,  in  the 
year  397,  to  the  bishopric  of  Constantinople.  Peculiarly 
dangerous  was  this  field  for  a  man  of  his  freedom  of  spirit,  so 
used  to  chastise  every  form  of  ungodliness  without  respect  of 
persons — a  man  who,  in  his  impatient  indignation  at  wicked- 
ness and  zeal  for  oppressed  innocence,  could  not  stop  to  mea- 
sure his  words  by  the  rules  of  prudence.  The  way  in  which 
he  diminished  the  pomp  and  state  of  the  episcopacy,  for  the 
purpose  of  devoting  what  was  thus  saved  to  benevolent  insti- 
tutions, displeased  the  people  of  Constantinople,  who  were  so 
fond  of  display,  and  excited  the  discontent  of  those  whose 
selfish  interests  were  injured  thereby.  Worldly-minded  eccle- 
siastics and  monks,  whom  he  reminded  of  their  duty,  became 
his  enemies.  At  a  visitation  of  the  churches,  which  he  was 
obliged  to  make  at  Ephesus,  in  the  year  400,  on  account  of 
certain  disputes  and  the  difficulties  which  grew  out  of  them, 
he  greatly  contributed,  by  the  severity  with  which  he  sought 
to  enforce  respect  for  the  ecclesiastical  laws,  so  often  violated 
by  reason  of  the  prevailing  worldly  interest,  to  increase  the 
number  of  his  enemies,  especially  among  the  higher  ranks  of 
the  clergy.  Doubtless  it  may  have  been  the  case,  also,  that 
in  certain  moments  of  vehement  indignation  against  sin,  which 
proceeded  however  from  the  purest  motives,  he  allowed  him- 
self to  be  transported  beyond  measure ;  and  too  rashly  under- 
taking to  promote  the  right  and  to  punish  what  was  bad,  did 
not  always  pay  due  respect  to  existing  forms.  Perhaps,  too, 
he  may  have  occasionally  placed  too  much  confidence  in  his 
arch-deacon  Serapion,  a  passionate  man,  and  been  persuaded 
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by  him   to   the   adoption  of  measures  which  had   not  been 
carefully  weighed. 

Not  less  surely  must  he  in  various  ways  have  excited  against 
him  the  most  powerful  personages  about  court,  by  the  manner 
m  which  he  chastised  the  prevailing  vices  and  took  part  with 
the  innocent  against  their  oppressors.  Eutropius  himself,  who 
in  the  most  insolent  manner  abused  his  power  to  the  ruin  of 
many,  was  the  first  to  become  his  violent  enemy  ;  but  when 
the  prophetic  warnings  of  the  man  who  alone  dealt  honestly 
with  him,  were  verified,  and  he  saw  himself  at  the  lowest  ebb 
of  fortune,  forsaken  by  all,  Chrysostom  was  his  only  protector 
at  the  altar  of  the  church,  to  which  he  had  fled  for  refuge 
from  the  infuriated  populace. 

The  ambitious  and  covetous  empress  Eudoxia  often  fell  into 
violent  transports  of  rage  against  Chrysostom,  which  she  vented 
in  the  most  bitter  threats,  when  she  imagined  herself  to  be 
aimed  at  by  anything  he  had  uttered  in  his  sermons  ;  when  he 
protected  orphans  and  widows  from  her  own  avarice  or  resent- 
ment, or  from  that  of  her  favourites ;  when  he  opposed  the  acts 
of  injustice  of  which  she  was  the  author,  and  addressed  her 
conscience  with  the  earnest  sincerity  of  a  bishop.  Thus,  there 
had  grown  up  at  Constantinople  a  party  of  ill- disposed  ecclesi- 
astics and  nobles,  men  and  women,  in  opposition  to  the  man  of 
truly  pious  and  noble  feelings ;  and  sometimes  this  party  was 
led  on  by  the  empress  herself,  whose  superstitious  fears,  how- 
ever, often  compelled  her  to  become  reconciled  again  to  the 
venerated  bishop. 

It  happened  precisely  at  an  interval  of  this  sort,  when  Chry 
sostom  stood  on  good  terms  with  the  empress^  that  the  monks 
above-mentioned  arrived  at  Constantinople.  They  entreated 
the  bishop  to  grant  them  protection,  declaring  to  him,  that  if 
he  refused  it,  they  would  be  forced  to  apply  immediately  to  the 
emperor.  Chrysostom  knew  how  to  unite  what  was  required 
of  him  by  Christian  charity  with  the  circumspection  of  Chris- 
tian prudence.*  He  wished  and  hoped  he  might  be  able  to 
settle  the  difficulty  in  the  wisest  way  by  offering  his  own 
mediation  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  Theophilus 

*  If  we  may  credit  the  report  of  Palladius,  bishop  of  Heleuopolis,  who 
wrote,  indeed,  as  a  prejudiced  friend  of  Chrysostom,  but  is  confirmed, 
however,  though  he  reports  many  things  alone,  at  least  in  part  by  the 
authorities  of  Socrates  and  Sozomen. 
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and  these  unfortunate  men  ;  and  in  order  to  this  it  was  neces- 
sary for  him  to  avoid  any  step  which  might  offend  the  man 
whose  irritable  character  was  well  known  to  him.     He  gave 
the  monks  a  friendly  reception ;  he  assigned  them  a  place  of 
abode,  and  one  of  the  pious  females  who  were  accustomed, 
under  his  direction,  to  devote  their  property  or  the  labour  of 
their  hands  to  works  of  Christian  charity,  provided  for  their 
bodily  wants  ;  but  in  compliance  with  the  ecclesiastical  rules, 
he  refused  to  admit  them  to  the  communion,  since  they  had 
been  excommunicated  by  their  bishop.     In  a  letter  which  he 
wrote  in  their  behalf  to  the  bishop  Theophilus,  he  earnestly 
besought  the  latter  to  pardon  the  monks,  as  a  favour  to  him- 
self; but  Theophilus,  instead  of  paying  any  attention  to  this 
request,  immediately  despatched  certain  persons  to  Constan- 
tinople for  the  purpose  of  lodging  an  accusation  against  the 
monks.     The  latter  now  proceeded,  on  their  part,  to  bring  a 
number  of  aggravated  charges  against  their  bishop.     Chrysos- 
tom  sent  a  report  of  this  to  Theophilus,  informing  him  that  it 
would  be  out  of  his  power  to  prevent  them  from  applying  with 
their  complaints  to  the  emperor  himself.     By  this  Theophilus 
was  still  more  excited ;  especially,  as  he  had  been  told  by  per- 
sons who  were  very  desirous  of  stirring  up  a  quarrel  between 
him  and  Chrysostom,  that  the  latter  had  admitted  the  monks 
to  the  communion,  and  thus  declared  null  the  sentence  which 
Theophilus   had   pronounced   against   them.     In   his   reply, 
Theophilus  reminded  Chrysostom  that  according  to  the  fifth 
canon  of  the  Council  of  Nice,*,  every  bishop  was  bound  to 
recognize   as   valid   the  sentence   of   excommunication   pro- 
nounced by  another,  till  its  injustice  was  proved  by  a  new 
investigation,   which,    however,    could    be    commenced    and 
carried  through  only  in   the   church  diocese   in   which   the 
difficulty  had  occurred.     By  this  law,  it  is  true,  cases  like  the 
present  one  stood  a  very  uneven  chance ;  for  how  could  the 
poor  monks  in  the  church  diocese  of  Theophilus,  where  every- 
thing was  so  entirely  dependent  on  himself,  hope  to  find  any- 
where among  the  bishops  an  equitable  decision  ?     Chrysostom 
now  endeavoured  to  extricate  himself  from  the  whole  affair. 
But  the  monks  availed  themselves  of  a  favourable  moment  to 
lay  their  petition  before  the  empress  Eudoxia,  in  which  they 

*  Compare  the  account  by  Palladius  with  the  words  of  Chrysostom 
himself,  in  his  first  letter  to  Innocent  bishop  of  Rome,  s.  2. 
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proposed  that  the  bishop  of  the  imperial  residence  should  be 
nominated  judge  in  this  matter,  and  that  Theophilus  should  be 
compelled  to  appear  before  his  tribunal.  The  empress,  in 
whom  .superstition  and  immorality  wrought  in  concert  together, 
placed  great  store  on  the  blessing  of  such  monks.  To  obtain 
this  she  received  their  petition,  and  easily  found  means  of  per- 
suading her  husband,  over  whom  her  influence  was  unbounded, 
to  comply  with  their  request.  Theodore  was  summoned  to 
Constantinople,  where  a  synod  under  the  presidency  of  the 
patriarch  was  to  decide  his  case. 

From  this  time,  the  affair  took  an  entirely  different  turn. 
The  contest  with  the  Origenists  had  hitherto  been  with 
Theophilus  only  a  pretext,  a  means  of  taking  vengeance  on 
the  monks ;  but  now  this  object  was  dropped,  and  everything 
from  henceforth  made  subservient  to  the  main  purpose,  which 
was  to  avenge  the  imagined  injury  done  to  his  honour  by 
Chrysostom,  and  to  bring  about  the  ruin  of  the  latter.  For 
the  accomplishment  of  this  object  means  would  not  be  wanting 
to  a  person  of  his  character,  and  among  the  description  of 
people  by  whom  Chrysostom  was  surrounded. 

He  entered  into  correspondence  with  the  enemies  of  Chry- 
sostom among  the  more  eminent  clergy  and  laity  of  Constan- 
tinople ;  and  he  endeavoured  to  secure,  as  a  useful  instrument 
for  effecting  his  designs,  the  bishop  Epiphanius,  a  man 
whose  venerable  years  and  whose  zeal  for  the  orthodox  faith 
gave  him  great  influence  among  the  bishops.  Besides  the 
circular  letter  which  he  sent  to  all  the  bishops  of  the  East, 
calling  upon  them  to  join  in  the  decisions  of  that  Egyptian 
council  against  Origen,  he  sent  a  particular  letter  to  Epipha- 
nius, for  the  purpose  of  inflaming  the  zeal  of  the  old  man, 
which  was  so  easily  excited  and  so  credulous  in  regard  to  such 
matters.  It  is  true,  he  allowed  nothing  at  all  tending  to  the 
injury  of  Chrysostom  to  find  entrance  into  this  letter ;  but  he 
called  his  attention  to  the  danger  which  threatened  the  church, 
when  monks  burning  with  zeal  to  propagate  this  new  heresy,* 
had  betaken  themselves  to  Constantinople,  hoping  to  gain  in 
addition  to  the  older  ones  new  proselytes  to  their  impious 
doctrines. f  He  therefore  urgently  advised  him  to  assemble 

*  Calumniatores  verse  fidei  novo  pro  heeresi  furore  bacchantes, 
•f  Ut  et  novos,  si  quos  valuerim,  decipiant,  et  veteribus  suae  iinpietatis 
sociis  conjungantur. 
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the  bishops  of  his  island  for  the  purpose  of  condemning  Origen 
and  the  Origenistic  heresies,  to  send  in  connection  with  them 
a  synodal  letter  on  this  subject  to  the  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  also  to  bring  the  bishops  of  Jsaurea  and.Pam- 
phylia,  as  well  as  the  other  bishops  in  his  vicinity,  to  the 
knowledge  of  this  matter. 

Epiphanius  immediately  complied  with  this  invitation,  and 
in  the  year  401  held  the  council  for  the  condemnation  of 
Origen ;  but  Chrysostom  showed  no  inclination  whatever  to 
take  part  in  these  measures  of  a  blind  heresy-making  zeal. 
The  cold  reception  which  these  communications  met  with 
from  him  was  now  eagerly  seized  upon  by  Theophilus  as  a 
means  of  rendering  Chrysostom  himself  suspected  of  enter- 
taining the  Origenistic  heresy.  He  sought  to  persuade  Epi- 
phanius that  it  \vas  necessary  to  assemble  a  synod  against  the 
Origenistic  heresy  at  Constantinople  itself,  where  at  all  times 
many  bishops  were  to  be  found  together ;  and  this  synod  was 
to  be  made  the  instrument  of  effecting  the  downfall  of  Chry- 
sostom. Epiphanius  came  in  the  year  402,  accompanied  with 
bishops  of  his  diocese,  to  Constantinople.  Chrysostom  paid 
him  all  due  respect,  and  did  everything  in  his  power  to  alter 
his  intentions ;  but  Epiphanius  refused  to  have  any  fellowship 
with  him,  unless  he  joined  in  the  condemnatory  sentence 
against  Origen,  and  withdrew  his  protection  from  the  monks. 
To  neither  of  these  demands  could  Chrysostom  conscientiously 
yield.  Epiphanius  now  proceeded  still  farther  in  his  blind 
zeal,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  into  many  violations  of 
ecclesiastical  law,  to  which  in  such  cases  he  was  wont  to  pay 
but  little  attention.  But  perhaps  a  conversation  with  some  of 
the  persecuted  monks,  besides  other  reasons,  led  him  to  surmise 
that  the  cause  he  was  serving  was  not  so  very  pure — and  his 
own  zeal,  though  utterly  devoid  of  caution  and  prudence,  was 
at  least  an  honest  one.  He  merely  served  as  an  unwitting 
tool  to  promote  the  designs  of  cunning,  and  hence  he  was 
now  thrown  into  perplexity.  He  quitted  Constantinople 
without  waiting  for  the  other  bishops  who  were  to  assemble 
there  on  the  like  business,  and  in  taking  leave  of  the  bishops 
who  attended  him  to  the  place  of  embarkation,  he  said,  "  I 
leave  to  you  the  capital,  the  court,  arid  hypocrisy."* 

VfJMV    TJJV    WX/V     XCtt     TO, 
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Theophilusj  after  having  satisfactorily  prepared  the  way  in 
common  concert  with  the  party  hostile  to  Chrysostom,  and 
with  the  empress,  who  had  once  more  fallen  out  with  her 
bishop,  so  that  he  might  confidently  hope  for  a  happy  issue  to 
his  designs,  came  to  Constantinople  in  the  year  403,  to  appear 
not,  as  was  originally  designed,  in  the  character  of  a  defendant, 
but  as  a  judge.  As  the  enthusiastic  love  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  church  for  their  bishop  gave  his  enemies  no  security  of 
being  able  to  accomplish  their  insidious  designs  in  the  city 
itself,  Theophilus  assembled  his  synod  in  a  neighbouring 
place,  at  a  villa  near  Chalcedon,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Oak.*  This  synod  was  composed  of  his  own  partisans  among 
the  bishops,  some  of  whom  had  come  with  him,  while  others 
had  been  summoned  by  him,  and  others  had  met  together  on 
various  matters  of  business  at  Constantinople. 

At  this  synod  no  further  mention  whatever  was  made  of  the 
Origenistic  heresies ;  but  from  the  mouth  of  persons  hostilely 
disposed  to  Chrysostom,  as,  for  example,  those  worthless  eccle- 
siastics and  monks  who  had  been  chastised  by  him,  charges 
were  received  against  him,  which  had  reference  to  facts  of  an 
entirely  different  nature.  These  charges  were  in  part  manifest 
inventions,  or  perversions  of  the  truth,  as  we  are  compelled  to 
believe,  when  we  compare  them  with  the  known  disposition 
and  habits  of  the  man ;  and  in  part  they  were  based  on  alle- 
gations redounding  rather  to  his  honour  than  to  his  shame, 
and  which,  when  thus  employed  against  him,  only  showed  the 
bad  disposition  of  his  opponents.  Thus,  for  example,  because 
he  did  not  provide  a  splendid  table,  like  other  court  bishops ; 
because  he  continued  to  observe  at  Constantinople  a  retired 
and  simple  mode  of  life ;  and  moreover,  on  account  of  his 
feeble  state  of  health,  was  in  the  habit  of  eating  alone, — his 
enemies  were  not  ashamed  to  admit  against  him  the  charge 
of  having,  by  his  habits  of  solitary  living,  neglected  the  duty 
of  hospitality,  and  of  having  led  by  himself  a  life  of  Cyclopean 
gluttony. |  The  most  plausible  ground  of  complaint  may 
have  been  furnished  by  Chrysostom  himself,  when,  in  his 
zeal  to  preserve  the  strictness  of  church  discipline,  he  failed 
of  paying  sufficient  respect  to  the  existing  forms  of  eccle- 

*  Hence  known  by  the  name  of  the  rvvotos  *{os  r*iv  $ovv. 

•f  "Or/  <rr,v   QiXG^zviKv  a6i<riii,   f&ovatririetv    tiriTvibivuV)  071  povo:  \irfiii.    a-fftavui 

v  fiiav.    See  the  extract  from  the  Acts  in  Photius.  Cod.  59. 
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siastical  law,  and  when  he  often  allowed  a  pious  indignation 
to  vent  itself  in  too  violent  expressions.  Only  against  several 
of  the  friends  of  Chrysostoni  some  special  use  was  still  made 
of  the  charge  of  Origenistic  heresy.  While  these  things  were 
transpiring  at  the  council,  Chrysostom  found  himself  sur- 
rounded by  forty  respectable  bishops,  his  friends  from  various 
countries  of  the  East,  who  knew  what  a  loss  the  church  would 
suffer  in  him,  and  whom  he  was  endeavouring  to  console  and 
encourage.  When  the  deputies  of  the  council  of  the  Oak 
presented  themselves  here  for  the  purpose  of  citing  him  before 
their  tribunal,  those  friends  of  Chrysostom  did,  indeed,  pro- 
nounce the  court  to  be  an  incompetent  one,  as  they  were 
authorized  to  do  by  all  the  forms  of  ecclesiastical  law  as  it 
then  was  ;  but  he  declared  himself  ready,  in  the  consciousness 
of  his  innocence,  to  appear  before  this  assembly,  as  before  any 
other  in  the  world,  provided  only  that  four  bishops,  who  were 
his  avowed  enemies,*  should  be  excluded  from  the  number  of 
his  judges.  As  this  very  just  demand  was  not  conceded  to 
him,  he  declined,  even  after  a  third  citation  supported  by  an 
imperial  notary,  to  obey  the  summons,  and  the  synod,  urged 
by  a  message  of  the  emperor,  who  had  become  hostile  to  him 
through  the  influence  of  Eudoxia,  to  pass  the  definitive  sen- 
tence pronounced  upon  him,  since  he  had  by  his  non-appearance 
declared  himself  to  be  guilty,  the  sentence  of  deposition.  They 
were  mean  enough  to  add,  that,  as  among  the  charges  laid 
against  Chrysostom  was  contained  also  the  accusation  of  high 
treason  (which  probably  referred  to  the  charge  of  his  having 
shown  disrespect  to  the  empress),  and  as  it  did  not  belong  to 
the  bishops  to  inquire  into  such  matters,  they  left  it  for  the 
emperor  himself  to  take  care  that  he  should  be  removed,  even 
if  it  required  force,  from  the  church,  and,  on  account  of  the 
last-mentioned  offence,  be  delivered  over  to  punishment. 

Yet  partly  religious  considerations  and  partly  the  fear  of 
movements  among  the  people,  who  day  and  night  surrounded 
the  residence  of  the  bishop  and  the  church,  prevented  the 
emperor  from  having  recourse  at  once  to  violence.  And 
Chrysostom  was  resolved  not  to  leave  his  office  voluntarily ; 
for  he  looked  upon  his  connection  with  the  flock  entrusted  to 

*  Even  the  unprejudiced  Isidore  of  Pelusium  (i.  152)  says  that  Theo- 
philus  -destroyed  Chrysostom,  TtcnrKOffi  rwigyw,  n  {*,O.XA.OV  truva.vo<r7a,Tu,i;t 
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him  by  the  Lord,  as  one  which  could  be  dissolved  only  by  a 
force  to  which  he  must  be  compelled  to  yield.  Meantime  he 
delivered  to  the  assembled  people  a  fiery  discourse,  full  of  the 
high-hearted  courage  of  faith,  yet  not  with  all  the  self-con- 
trol and  prudence  which  would  have  been  becoming,  so  that 
many  an  expression  escaped  him  which  might  produce,  in  the 
inflammable  minds  of  the  Constantinopolitans,  still  greater 
excitement.  But  when  this  effect  actually  ensued,  Chrysostom 
showed  how  foreign  it  was  from  his  self-denying  spirit  to  think 
of  taking  advantage  of  such  an  excited  state  of  feeling,  as  he 
easily  might  have  done,  for  his  personal  advantage;  for  as 
soon  as  he  heard  that  it  was  actually  intended  to  remove  him 
by  force,  and  he  believed  that  he  had  done  all  that  conscience 
required  to  prevent  all  tumults,  he  contrived  on  the  third  day 
at  noon,  without  being  observed  by  the  multitude,  to  make 
good  his  retreat  from  the  church,  and  was  conveyed  into  exile. 
But  a  few  days  after  he  left  Constantinople,  a  deputy  from 
the  empress  came  to  him  with  a  letter  full  of  protestations, 
beseeching  him  to  return ;  for  an  earthquake,  which  was 
usually  interpreted  as  a  token  of  the  divine  displeasure,  and 
the  indignation  of  the  populace  already  excited  by  the  over- 
bearing triumph  of  his  enemies,  and  which  was  thereby  in- 
creased, had  filled  the  empress  with  alarm  and  remorse  of 
conscience. 

Chrysostom  was  received  back  again  by  the  church  at  Con- 
stantinople, with  universal  joy.  He  was  unwilling,  indeed,  to 
re-enter  upon  the  functions  of  his  office  until  he  had  been 
formally  justified  and  restored  by  a  synod  regularly  assembled ; 
but  the  affection  of  his  flock  compelled  him  at  once  to  resume 
the  episcopal  chair,  and  to  bestow  on  them  from  this  the 
episcopal  blessing.  Yet  the  assembling  of  this  synod  was 
promised  him,  and  he  ceased  not  to  insist  upon  its  fulfilment, 
until  his  relations,  which  rested  on  so  frail  a  foundation,  again 
took  an  entirely  different  turn.  It  could  not  fail  to  happen 
that  the  vain  and  ambitious  empress  would  soon  be  incensed 
and  irritated  again  by  the  boldness  of  the  man  who  rebuked 
crime  without  any  fear  of  the  consequences.  This  took  place 
after  he  had  enjoyed  a  tranquillity  of  only  two  months'  duration. 
The  occasion  was  as  follows : — 

In  front  of  the  palace  where  the  imperial  senate  held  their 
assemblies,  a  magnificent  silver  statue  had  been  erected  to  the 
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empress  Exdoxia.  Its  dedication  was,  as  usual  in  such  cases, 
accompanied  with  noisy  and  often  indecent  festivities,  bordering 
on  the  customs  of  heathenism.  The  place  where  this  occurred 
was  so  near  to  the  great  church,  that  the  devotions  of  the 
assembly  were  unavoidably  disturbed  by  it,  and  it  happened, 
perhaps,  on  some  festival  day  of  the  church.  Our  information 
respecting  the  course  of  this  affair  is  not  sufficiently  authentic 
to  enable  us  to  determine  with  any  certainty  whether  Chry- 
sostom  was  misled  by  his  natural  warmth  of  temper  to  do 
many  things  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  prudence  ;  whether  it 
was  at  the  very  outset,  when  flushed  by  the  sense  of  wrong ;  or 
whether  it  was  not  until  after  he  had  tried  other  means  with 
the  empress  in  vain,  that  in  a  sermon  he  violently  inveighed 
against  these  abuses.  This  being  doubtless  reported  to  the 
empress  with  an  exaggerated  colouring,  she  began  to  enter 
into  new  conspiracies  with  the  enemies  of  Chrysostom,  and 
the  latter  was  now  hurried  along  by  his  indignation  at  these 
new  plots  (if  indeed  his  language  has  been  reported  to  us  in 
its  original  form)  to  begin  a  discourse  perhaps  at  a  festival 
commemorative  of  the  martyrdom  of  John  the  Baptist,  with 
the  words,  "  Once  more  Herodias  maddens — once  more  she 
dances,  and  once  more  demands  the  head  of  John." 

When  this  was  thus  reported  to  the  empress,  she  abandoned 
herself  wholly  to  her  resentment ;  and  she  might  easily  so 
represent  the  matter  to  the  weak  Arcadius,  as  to  induce  him 
to  lend  his  hand  in  bringing  about  the  destruction  of  Chry- 
sostom, The  synod  which  Theophilus  led  out  from  Alex- 
andria, was  employed  as  the  instrument  for  this  purpose.  By 
its  advice  advantage  was  taken,  without  recurring  to  the 
earlier  charges  against  Chrysostom,  of  a  law  issued  by  the 
council  of  Antioch,  A.D.  341,  but  which  was  never  put  in 
force  except  at  such  times  and  to  such  extent  as  some  mo- 
mentary interest  required, — the  rule,  namely,  that  a  bishop 
who  had  been  deposed  by  a  synod,  and  who  had  been  rein- 
stated in  office,  not  by  another  ecclesiastical  court,  but  by  the 
secular  power,  should  remain  for  ever  incapable  of  admini- 
stering the  functions  of  that  office.  Deposed  from  his  episco- 
pate, Chrysostom  was  conveyed  into  exile  in  the  June  of  the 
year  404. 

In  a  series  of  trials  which  conducted  him  towards  a  glorious 
end,  he  had  every  opportunity  of  manifesting  the  greatness, 
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power,  and  tranquillity  of  a  soul  wholly  penetrated  by  the 
faith  of  the  gospel.  After  a  long  and  painful  journey,  in 
which  he  was  still  compelled  to  endure  much  shame  and  per- 
secution from  the  angry  hatred  and  fanaticism  of  his  enemies, 
he  arrived  at  the  place  of  his  banishment  in  the  desolate  city 
of  Cucusus,  on  the  borders  of  Armenia,  Isaurea,  and  Cilicia. 
Here  he  had  much  to  suffer  from  the  rude  climate  and  from 
repeated  threatening  invasions  of  Isaurean  robbers ;  but  in- 
stead of  needing  consolation  himself,  it  was  he  whose  words, 
full  of  confidence  and  of  the  energy  of  faith,  gave  heart  and 
courage  to  his  friends  at  Constantinople.  From  this  place  he 
guided  the  devoted  flock  whom  he  had  been  forced  to  leave. 
In  this  remote  spot,  he  was  the  soul  of  the  pious  enterprises  of 
his  friends,  as  for  example,  of  their  efforts  to  spread  the  gospel 
among  the  Persians  and  the  Goths.  To  promote  this  object, 
he  was  ready  to  take  the  first  step  towards  reconciliation  with 
bishop  Maruthas  of  Mesopotamia,  a  man  who  had  assisted  to 
procure  his  condemnation  ;  and  even  when  Maruthas  declined 
coming  to  any  accommodation,  he  still  invited  his  friends  to 
do  all  in  their  power  to  sustain  him.  By  the  noble  example 
of  his  charity,  by  his  spiritual  counsels  and  instructions,  he 
was  the  means  of  great  good  to  the  whole  district  where  he 
resided.  Such  a  light  could  not  be  put  under  a  bushel ;  it 
would  shine,  wherever  it  might  be  :  and  Chrysostom  met  with 
the  fullest  sympathy,  especially  from  the  Roman  church, 
whose  bishop,  Innocent,  declared  very  strongly  in  his  favour. 
This  served  to  rekindle  the  jealousy  and  resentment  of  his 
enemies ;  for  they  had  reason  to  fear  that  his  friends  might 
eventually  succeed  in  again  bringing  him  back  to  Constan- 
tinople. This  they  were  determined  to  prevent ;  they  meant 
to  place  Chrysostom  at  last  where  he  would  be  totally  for- 
gotten. In  the  summer  of  the  year  407,  he  was  conveyed  to 
a  new  place  of  exile,  at  the  very  verge  of  the  Roman  empire, 
in  the  waste  town  of  Pityus  in  Pontus,  situated  in  the  midst  of 
barbarians.  His  body,  exhausted  by  previous  sufferings,  sunk 
under  the  hardships  of  this  long  and  difficult  journey.  He 
died  on  the  way,  near  Comanum  in  Pontus,  in  the  full  and 
peaceful  consciousness  of  his  approaching  end,  and  with  bright 
visions  into  the  life  eternal.  Those  words  of  Job,  which  in 
his  own  seasons  of  quiet  prosperity  he  so  often  impressed  on 
the  hearts  of  his  hearers,  and  which  in  his  times  of  trial  he  so 
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often  presented  to  himself  and  to  his  friends  as  the  richest 
source  of  consolation:  Blessed  be  the  Lord  for  all  things, 
(£o£a  TU>  &£$  KGLVTMV  ej'EKa  /)  were  the  last  on  his  lips,  worthily 
closing  a  life  consecrated  to  God,  and  resigned  to  his  will  in 
all  conflicts  and  sufferings. 

But  it  was  beyond  the  reach  of  any  earthly  power  to  extin- 
guish the  memory  of  this  martyr  from  the  minds  of  men  who 
had  felt  the  divine  energy  of  his  life  and  doctrines.     There 
continued  to  exist  at  Constantinople  a  distinct  and  separate 
party  of  Johannites,  who  refused  to  recognize  the  validity  of 
•  the  act  by  which  Chrysostom  was  deposed,  and  to  acknowledge 
any  one  as  their  bishop  who  was  appointed  to  succeed  him. 
They  held  on  Sundays  and  festival  days  their  private  meetings, 
which  were  conducted  by  clergymen  who  thought  like  them- 
selves, and  from  these  alone  they  would  receive  the  sacra- 
ments.    As  among  this  party  were  to  be  found,  also,  many 
of  the  more  excitable  people  of  Constantinople,  and  every 
attempt  to  suppress  them  by  force  only  rendered  the  opposition 
still  more  violent,   many  sanguinary  tumults  ensued.     This 
schism  spread  more  widely  in  the  church ;  for  other  bishops 
and  clergymen,  who  also  protested  against  the  injustice  of  the 
sentence  pronounced  on  Chrysostom,  and  who  continued  to 
venerate  his  memory,  came  over  to  this  party.     They  were 
sustained  by  the  Roman  church,  which  constantly  asserted  in 
the  strongest  terms  the  innocence  of  Chrysostom.    His  second 
successor,  the  bishop  Attieus,  took  the  first  step  towards  a 
reconciliation,  by  introducing   his    name  expressly  into  the 
church  prayers  offered  in  behalf  of  those  bishops  who  had 
died  in  the  orthodox  faith.     He  made  an  agreement  with  the 
patriarch  Theophilus  of  Alexandria,  to  grant  a  universal  am- 
nesty to  all  the  adherents  of  Chrysostom  among  the  clergy.* 
A  greater  schism  of  the  church  was  by  this  means  prevented : 
but  at  Constantinople,  a  small  party  of  Johannites  continued 
to  hold  their  ground.     The  Patriarch  Proclus  first  succeeded 
in  putting  a  final  end  to  the  schism  in  that  city.     Having,  in 
the  year  438,  prevailed  upon  the  emperor  Theodosius  II., f  to 
allow  the  remains  of  Chrysostom  to  be  brought  back  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  to  be  buried  there  with  solemn  pomp,  he  per- 
suaded the  remnant  of  the  Johannites,  appeased  by  the  satis- 

*  See  Socrat.  VII.  25.     Synes.  ep.  66  ad  Theophilum. 
t  Socrat.  VII.  45. 
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faction  thus  done  to  the  memory  of  their  beloved  bishop,  to 
connect  themselves  once  more  with  the  ruling  church. 

For  the  rest,  this  passionate  and  violent  mode  of  proceeding 
to  suppress  the  Origenistic  doctrines,  was  calculated  much 
rather  to  excite  than  to  check  the  zeal  for  these  doctrines.* 
They  who,  like  Theophilus,  opposed  the  Origenistic  heresy 
only  as  a  convenient  means  of  gratifying  their  private  pas- 
sions, were  hence  more  tolerant  in  other  cases  where  these 
passions  were  not  interested.  Theophilus  himself  gave  a 
remarkable  exemplification  of  this  ten  years  later.  The 
church  at  Ptolemais,  the  chief  city  of  Pentapolis,  laity  and 
clergy,  in  the  year  410,  unanimously  made  choice  of  the 
philosopher  Synesius  of  Gyrene  to  be  their  bishop — a  man 
who  had  never  left  the  silent  retirement  where  he  pursued  his 
studies,  except  when  his  services  were  demanded  for  the  good 
of  his  country.  But  the  candid  scholar  frankly  declared,  and 
in  such  a  way  that  the  bishop  Theophilus  would  be  sure  to 
hear  of  it,  that  his  philosophical  convictions  did  not  on  many 
points  agree  with  the  doctrines  of  the  church ;  and  among 
these  differences  he  reckoned  many  things  which  were  classed 
along  with  the  Origenistic  heresies,  as  for  example,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  pre-existence  of  souls,  his  different  views  of  the 
resurrection,  on  which  point  he  probably  departed  far  more 
widely  than  Origen  from  the  view  taken  by  the  church, 
inasmuch  as  he  interpreted  it  as  being  but  the  symbol  of  a 
higher  idea.j"  Synesius  was  willing,  indeed,  as  he  declared, 
to  keep  his  peculiar  philosophical  convictions  to  himself;  for 
he  supposed,  conformably  with  his  Platonic  mode  of  distin- 
guishing between  esoteric  and  exoteric  religious  doctrines, 
that  the  pure  truth  could  never  become  the  popular  faith. 
But  at  the  same  time,  he  would  never  consent  to  teach  any- 
thing himself  which  was  at  variance  with  his  own  convictions.^! 
Despite  of  this  open  declaration  of  Synesius,  Theophilus  did 
not  hesitate  to  follow  the  aged  ecclesiastics  in  Ptolemais,  who 

*  As  is  remarked  by  an  eye-witness  of  a  part  of  these  events,  Sulpicius 
Severus,  Dialog,  i,  c.  3  :  Sive  illud  error  est,  ut  ego  sentio,  sive  hseresis, 
ut  putatur,  non  solum  reprimi  non  potuit  multis  animadversionibus  sacer- 
dotum ;  sed  nequaquam  tarn  late  se  potuisset  efhmdere,  nisi  contentione 
crevisset 

•J"  'lioov  TI  xce,}  o.voppwrov. 

J  Gl  if'rot.Tia.a'n  (tot  W(>i;  rr.v  yX&r<rKV  -A  yvuftt).  See  ep.  105,  ed. 
Basil,  p.  358. 
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said  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
would  not  leave  this  work  incomplete,  but  would  lead  still 
farther  into  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  the  man  whom  he  had 
led  so  far  in  the  religious  life.  And  he  ordained  him  as  bishop 
of  this  metropolis. 

Not  every  ecclesiastic,  however,  who  thus  differed  in  his 
convictions  from  the  doctrines  of  the  ruling  church,  was  as 
candid  as  Synesius.  Notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  to  pre- 
serve the  churches  against  every  deviation  from  the  established 
articles  of  faith,  it  was  still  impossible  to  look  into  the  inward 
principles  of  those  to  whom  the  offices  of  the  church  were  con- 
fided.* At  the  same  time,  there  had  not  as  yet  been  expressed 
by  any  ecumenical  council  the  opposition  to  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  Origen,  and  down  to  the  times  of  the  emperor 
Justinian  no  means  had  as  yet  been  devised  for  preserving 
the  church,  by  means  of  a  prescribed  confession  of  faith,  to 
be  acknowledged  by  ecclesiastics  previous  to  their  ordination, 
against  every  possible  heretical  tendency.  Hence  we  find 
many  proofs  that  Origenistic  doctrines  continued  to  be  pro- 
pagated in  the  East,  among  ecclesiastics  and  monks,  even 
after  this  period  ;|  and  many  were  foolish  enough  to  introduce 
into  their  sermons  doctrinal  opinions  which  had  so  little  to  do 
with  the  interests  of  faith. if 

*  In  consequence  of  the  deplorably  bad  manner  in  which  spiritual 
offices  were  often  filled  (see  tbe  sec.  on  the  church  constitution),  it  might 
happen,  that  in  a  time  when  so  great  stress  was  laid  on  formal  orthodoxy, 
men  attained  to  spiritual  offices  who  had  made  themselves  suspected  of 
no  heresy,  because  all  matters  of  faith  generally  were  considered  of  no 
consequence  by  them ;  but  who  went  so  far  in  their  infidelity,  which 
proceeded  not  from  any  sceptical  bent  of  understanding,  but  from  fleshly 
rudeness  and  utter  immorality,  that  they  in  fact  denied  the  immortality 
of  the  soul ;  and  who  still  did  not  hesitate  to  perform  all  the  spiritual 
functions,  looking  upon  the  whole  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  means  of 
gain.  See  examples  of  such  presbyters  in  Isidor.  1.  III.  ep.  235  and 
295. 

t  See  e.  g.  Isidore,  1.  IV.  ep.  163.     Nili,  ep.  188—190,  II.  191. 

j  As  for  example,  the  Platonico-Origenistic  doctrine  of  the  pre-exist- 
ence  of  souls; — that  the  Son  was  a  higher  intelligence  created  after  the 
image  of  God.  See  the  epistles  of  Nilus  just  referred  to.  The  latter 
says  to  a  preacher  of  this  sort:  T<  <Lv  ^utfi^u  nKweaVieis  rb  o-ov  dicc.'yyiX/u.et, 
TO  ffTKffiovolov  TI  Ktti  axtfi'ts.  The  abbot  Isidore,  a  man  distinguished  for 
his  practical  bent  of  mind,  shows  this  also,  in  his  judgment  of  the  con- 
troversy respecting  the  origin  of  souls.  The  advocates  of  the  doctrine 
of  pre- existence — he  supposes — must  agree  with  their  opponents  at  least 
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Hence,  under  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Justinian,  there  arose 
a  new  and  violent  strife  betwixt  the  advocates  and  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  Origenistic  doctrines  among  the  monks  in  Pales- 
tine.* It  noAv  so  happened,  owing  to  circumstances  which  we 
have  already  explained,  that  the  emperor  Justinian  was  drawn 
to  participate  in  these  disputes  ;  that  he  published  an  elaborate 
edict,  with  extracts  from  the  writings  of  Origen,  aimed  at  the 
condemnation  of  this  great  church-teacher,  and  his  peculiar 
heretical  doctrines,  which  were  thus  pointed  out  ;  and  that,  in 
consequence,  a  council  which  met  at  Constantinople,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Patriarch  Mennas,  in  the  year  541,  con- 
firmed this  condemnation,  and  established  fifteen  canons  in 
opposition  to  the  Origenistic  doctrines. 

According  to  the  old  accounts  which  go  back  to  the  period 
in  which  these  events  took  place,  the  fifth  general  council 
also,  in  the  year  553  (see  above,  p.  250),  ;renewed  the  con- 
demnation of  Origen  and  his  doctrines  ;  and  among  the  canons 
with  which  the  council  concluded  their  labours  in  the  eighth 

on  this  point,  that  the  moral  conflict  is  required  for  the  purification  of 
the  soul,  for  its  return  to  its  original  state  ;  and  hence  he  concludes  : 
Toivuv  TOU  *uyofte,a.%z7v  fio}  TUV  mpQ&fitintrifttM,  tl, 


*  See  above.  There  were  then  forming  among  the  Origenists  two 
parties,  respecting  whose  distinctive  views  we  can  only  derive  some  pro- 
bable conclusions  from  the  names  given  to  them,  compared  with  the 
doctrines  of  Origen.  One  party  (see  Cyrill  Scythopolitau,  vita  S.  Sabse. 
s.  89,  in  Coteler.  monumenta  ecclesioe  Grsecae,  t.  III.)  were  called  -r^u- 
<r'ox.TiffTKi  or  rtirpK&7rreti  ;  the  other,  frd%fifrn.  The  former,  as  it  may  be 
conjectured,  gave  special  prominence  to  the  Origenistic  doctrine  respect- 
ing the  pre-existing  soul  of  Christ  (see  vol.  II.  p.  362).  That  soul  with 
which  the  Logos  had  condescended  to  enter  into  union,  they  supposed  to 
be  exalted  above  all  other  created  beings,  to  be  the  ^UTOV  among  the 
x<rur<ro7$.  Their  opponents  accused  them  of  placing  this  soul,  by  their 
apotheosis,  on  a  level  with  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity,  and  of  intro- 
ducing a  rir^«s  in  place  of  a  <r£~aj.  The  others,  on  the  contrary,  gave 
prominence  to  the  Origenistic  doctrine  concerning  an  original  equality, 
with  only  a  numerical  difference,  of  all  created  intelligences;  and  they 
looked  upon  it  as  the  final  end,  that  all  should  be  once  more  restored 
back  to  that  original  unity;  and  hence  they  said,  that  as  originally  the 
souls  which,  by  reason  of  their  loyalty  of  will,  had  been  received  into 
indissoluble  communion  with  the  Logos,  had  nothing  in  preference  over 
the  others,  who  were  intelligences  of  the  same  order,  so  all  would  ulti- 
mately attain  to  the  same  unity.  Hence  they  were  accused  of  placing 
themselves  on  a  level  with  Christ.  Against  this  last  tenet  the  thirteenth 
among  the  canons  against  the  Origenistic  doctrines  is  directed. 
VOL.  IV.  2  I 
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session,*  the  twelfth  canon,  after  condemning  the  heretics 
condemned  by  the  older  ecumenical  councils,  does  actually 
treat  of  the  condemnation  of  Grig-en.  In  this  case,  we  must 
presume  that  the  candour  of  the  Origenistic  party,  who  had 
been  the  authors  of  the  whole  controversy  respecting  the  three 
chapters  (see  above,  pp.  250-256),  allowed  themselves  here, 
as  on  earlier  occasions,  to  be  driven  by  circumstances  to  the 
denial  of  their  own  expressed  convictions.  Yet  the  course  of 
proceeding  at  this  council,  and  the  silence  of  other  important 
documents  of  the  same  period,  stand  opposed  to  the  suppo- 
sition, that  the  council  in  question  had  any  particular  action 
on  the  subject  of  renewing  the  sentence  of  condemnation 
against  Origen.  f  The  confounding  together  of  the  synod  held 
under  Mennas  with  the  fifth  ecumenical  council,  which  unde- 
niably took  place  at  an  early  period,  as  well  as  the  wish  to 
have  a  solemn  condemnation  of  Origen  from  some  general 
council,  occasioned  and  promoted  this  transfer ;  and  in  case 
Origen  was  really  mentioned,  though  but  cursorily,  along  with 
the  older  heretics,  by  the  fifth  general  council,  this  would  fur- 
nish a  convenient  foothold  for  the  above  supposition.  But.  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  name  of  Origen 
itself  was  but  a  later  insertion.  Along  with  Origen,  the 
council  in  question  is  in  fact  said  to  have  pronounced  sentence 
of  condemnation  also  on  Didymus  and  Evagrius ;  and,  in  the 
age  of  Justinian,  it  might  indeed  very  easily  happen,  that  the 
anathema  should  be  pronounced  on  names  hitherto  never  men- 
tioned by  the  majority  but  with  reverence  and  respect.  But 
the  credibility  of  this  account  depends  on  the  credibility  of 
another,  namely, — that  the  council  in  question  was  occupied 
particularly  with  Origen.  At  all  events  it  had  great  influence 
in  bringing  about  the  later  more  general  practice  of  treating 
Origen  as  a  heretic,  that  a  decree  of  this  sort  was  ascribed  to 
an  ecumenical  council. 

*  See  Harduin.  Concil.  III.  f.  198. 

f  Comp.  Walch  Geschichte  der  Ketzereien  imd  Spaltungen,  B.  8,  S. 
286,  u.  d.  f. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THIS  SECTION. 

History  of  Sects. 

WE  shall  conclude  the  history  of  this  period  with  some  account 
of  the  minor  sects  which  presented  themselves  in  conflict  with 
the  dominant  church,  without  having  arisen,  like  those  which 
have  been  mentioned,  out  of  the  doctrinal  controversies.  They 
were  partly  sects  which  sprung  up  afresh  out  of  the  germs 
existing  already  in  the  previous  periods,  and  partly  such  as 
arose  for  the  first  time  out  of  the  peculiar  state  of  the  church 
in  the  present  period. 

Such  phenomena  of  the  Christian  life  are  often  very  signi- 
ficant symptoms  of  disease  in  the  life  of  the  church :  they  be- 
token deeper  wants  of  the  Christian  consciousness,  which  are 
seeking  after  their  satisfaction.  Opposite  errors,  or  tendencies 
bordering  on  error,  by  which  they  are  called  forth,  lend  them 
a  partial  justification.  As  reactions  of  the  Christian  consci- 
ousness, although  they  maybe  in  many  ways  disturbed  reactions, 
they  point  to  a  purer  reaction  reserved  for  the  future,  which 
shall  some  time  or  other  push  its  way  victoriously  through. 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  worldly-minded  bishops 
and  ecclesiastics,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  cherish  and  pro- 
mote serious,  vital  Christianity,  did  everything  in  their  power 
to  suppress  it,  because  it  presented  such  a  strong  and  to  them 
vexatious  contrast  to  their  own  mode  of  life.  Serious  and 
piously  disposed  laymen  were  persecuted  by  such  clergymen, 
as  dangerous  censors  of  their  conduct.*  Often  they  were  ex- 
communicated from  the  church,  or  they  separated  of  their  own 
accord  from  such  spiritual  guides,  because  they  could  not 
believe  it  possible  that  men  so  polluted  with  every  vice,  should 
serve  as  instruments  for  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.^  Others 
of  like  persuasion  joined  with  them  ;  and  they  became  the 
founders  of  minor  sects,  in  which,  after  the  separation  had 
once  taken  place,  there  arose,  out  of  the  opposition  that  had 
reference  at  first  only  to  matters  of  practice,  certain  doctrinal 

*  Comp.  also  Isidor.  1.  V.  ep.  131.     Kv-r^uxn  el  xweav  *«<  x°'?uv  £«» 

t^OVfTif     XO.TK     TUV    O.'TtoaToKlJlUV     TOV    (ItOV. 

f  That  doubts  had  arisen,  whether  ecclesiastics,  known  to  be  vicious 
men,  could  administer  the  sacraments  in  a  valid  manner,  is  apparent  from 
1.  I.  ep.  37;  1.  111.  ep.  340. 
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differences  also,  which  sometimes  had  no  other  ground  than 
in  the  more  sensuous  mode  of  apprehension  among-  uneducated 
laymen. 

In  this  way  arose  the  sect  of  the  Audians.*  Audius,  or,  as 
the  name  stood  in  his  native  Syrian,  Udo,f  was  a  layman,  of  a 
pious  and  austere  life,  who  lived  in  Mesopotamia,  near  the 
beginning-  of  the  fourth  century.  He  often  objected  to  the 
worldly-minded  ecclesiastics  of  this  country  their  want  of 
spirituality,  particularly  their  devotion  to  gain,  in  seeking  to 
enrich  themselves  by  the  practice  of  usury,  and  their  gross 
immorality. |  As  his  own  strict  and  exemplary  life  probably 
gave  him  great  influence  among  the  laity,  his  reprimands  of 
the  clergy  would  be  so  much  the  more  dangerous.  He  was 
persecuted  by  them,  and  at  length  excommunicated  from  the 
church.  Others  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  corrupt  clergy, 
now  joined  with  him,  and  they  held  separate  meetings  for 
common  edification.  The  clergy  then  had  recourse  to  the 
secular  power,  and  Audius  with  his  adherents  were  obliged  to 
suffer  many  wrongs.  This  only  roused  them  to  more  decided 
opposition  to  the  dominant  church,  and  the  spread  of  the  sect 
was  promoted.  Many  discontented  spirits  united  with  Audius, 
and  among  these  some  bishops  and  ecclesiastics.  He  himself 
was  now  ordained  as  a  bishop  in  his  own  sect,  and  all  the  others 
placed  themselves  in  subordination  to  him.  They  refused  to 
have  spiritual  fellowship  with  any  that  belonged  to  the  domi- 
nant church.  They  even  declined  uniting  with  them  in  prayer. 
The  antagonism  which  now  existed  between  the  Audians 
and  the  dominant  church  led  their  opponents,  as  well  as  them- 
selves, to  be  more  attentive  to  certain  differences  of  opinion, 
and  to  lay  greater  stress  upon  those  differences.  Thus,  to 
their  opponents,  the  anthropomorphic  mode  of  conception 
among  the  Audians,  which,  from  the  earlier  times,  still  lingered 
in  these  districts  among  the  more  uncultivated,  appeared  an 

*  The  most  credible  and  distinct  accounts  of  the  origin  and  character 
of  this  sect  is  given  by  Epiphanius,  since  he  appears  here  to  have  been 
less  infected  than  others  with  the  blind  heresy- hunting  zeal.  He  judges 
more  mildly  of  this  sect,  partly  because,  owing  to  his  whole  bent  of  mind, 
'he  might  not  be  inclined  to  attribute  so  much  importance  to  the  errors  of 
sensuous  anthropomorphism,  partly  because  he  was  disposed  to  place  a 
high  value  on  ascetic  austerities. 

t  See  Ephraem.  Syr.  Sermon.  24  adv.  Hseres.  T.  II.  ed.  Quirin.  f.  493. 

+  Com.  Theodoret.  h.  e.  1.  IV.  c.  9. 
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important  heresy ;  and  many  of  their  peculiar  opinions,  respect- 
ing which  we  have  no  exact  information,  may  in  like  manner 
have  had  their  ground  in  a  deficiency  of  mental  cultivation.* 
Furthermore,  the  Audians  returned  back  to  the  ancient  usage 
with  regard  to  the  determination  of  the  time  of  the  Easter 
festival,  which  had  been  discarded  by  the  council  of  Nice  ; 
and  they  accused  this  council  of  having  otherwise  settled  the 
time  of  the  Easter  festival,  out  of  flattery  to  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantine,  and  so  as  to  make  it  coincide  with  the  day  of  his 
birth. 

Audius,  when'  now  quite  advanced  in  years,  was  banished 
to  the  country  on  the  Black  Sea  (Scythia),  where  the  Goths 
had  at  that  time  established  themselves.  He  found  followers 
among  the  Christians  of  this  race,  and  he  laboured  also  to 
convert  the  pagan  Goths.  The  monastic  life  gained  entrance 
among  them  by  means  of  the  Audians,  who  encouraged  a 
rigidly  ascetic  tendency.  This  sect,  which  had  not  within  it 
the  basis  of  any  long  duration,  and  which  had  attained  to  a 
distinct  subsistence  only  by  means  of  the  persecution  waged 
against  it,  gradually  disappeared  towards  the  close  of  the 
fourth  century. 

As  one  extreme  is  ever  wont  to  call  forth  another,  so,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  the  one-sided  doctrinal  tendency,  which 
placed  the  essence  of  Christianity  in  distinctions  of  the  under- 
standing, called  forth  the  opposite  extreme  of  a  one-sided 
ethical  tendency,  which  overlooked  the  connection  between 
theory  and  practice,  and  the  importance  and  significancy  of  the 
doctrines  of  faith  in  their  bearing  on  Christian  life.  While, 
through  the  strife  of  opposite  systems  of  doctrine,  many,  after 
having  abandoned  themselves  sometimes  to  this  system  and 
sometimes  to  that,  became  at  last  sceptical  or  perplexed  with 
regard  to  Christian  truth  itself  ;f  others,  on  the  contrary,  were 
by  the  same  means  led  to  believe  that  matters  of  doctrine  gene- 

*  It  is  uncertain  what  truth  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  charge  laid  against 
them,  (Theodoret.  hist,  eccles.  IV.  9,  and  hseret.  fab.  IV.  10,)  that  they 
had  asserted  God  was  not  the  creator  of  fire  and  darkness,  or  that,  in. 
short,  both  were  eternal.  We  are  here  reminded,  indeed,  of  the  view 
of  the  Jewish  Theosophy,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Clementines,  that 
fire  is  the  element  of  the  Evil  One.  Such  views  might  easily  have  passed 
over  to  the  Audians. 

t  See  Gregor.  Nazianz.,  Orat.  I.  f.  18:  Hoes  vdvra  x«y«» 
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rally  were  of  no  great  importance,  since,  in  fact,  the  attaining 
to  any  certainty  on  matters  of  this  sort  transcended  the  powers 
of  human  knowledge;  that  every  thing  depended  on  conduct, 
and  all  who  led  a  good  life  might  be  saved,  notwithstanding 
their  differences  of  opinion  in  other  respects.  At  Alexandria, 
where  the  speculative  spirit  on  matters  of  doctrine  chiefly  pre- 
vailed, such  an  opposite  tendency  would  also  be  most  likely  to 
spring  up.*  A  certain  Rhetorius,  in  the  fourth  century,  is 
said  to  have  created  a  party  which  professed  this  principle,  and 
who  were  known  afterwards  under  the  name  of  knowledge- 
liaters  (yj^wop//^a^ot)."j'  But  it  may  be  a  question,  whether 


*  Thus  Alexander  of  Lycopoli?,  in  Egypt,  opposes  to  the  dogmatizing 
of  the  heretics  the  principle  that  the  essence  of  Christianity,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  designed  for  the  training  of  the  people  as  well  as  others,  consists  in  a 
popular  system  of  ethics  (va.QK'yyiXfMx.rK  TK^VTI^X)  .  See  the  introduc- 
tion to  his  tract  against  the  Manichseans  in  Combefi's  bibliothecse  Grseco- 
rum  patrum  auctariurn  novissimum,  Pars  ii. 

f  Athanasius  mentions  first  (].  I.  contra  Apollinarem,  s.  6)  a  certain 
Ehetorius  (cP?7Tfl£/aj),  whom  he  seems  to  accuse  of  the  "  godless  "  asser- 
tion, that  all  heretics  were  right  according  to  their  way.  Next  Philaster 
(Hseres.  s.  91)  has  a  special  section  relating  to  the  Ehetorians  :  Allii  sunt 
in  JSgypto  et  Alexandria  a  Rhetoric  quodam,  qui  omnes  laudabat  hsere- 
ses,  dicens  omnes  beiie  sentire.  But  Philaster  gives  no  further  explana- 
tion of  this  opinion,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  whole  account  of 
this  sect  had  been  only  made  out  of  an  obscure  passage  of  Athanasius. 
To  Augustin,  p.  72,  it  appeared  incredible  —  as  it  would  not  fail  to  appear 
in  case  the  theory  was  not  any  more  distinctly  set  forth  —  that  this 
person  should  have  taught  things  so  absurd.  The  theory  is  more  dis- 
tinctly set  forth  by  the  author  of  the  Prsedestinatus,  h.  72,  to  wit,  as 
follows  ;  All  worship  God  as  well  as  they  are  able  ;  we  are  bound  to 
maintain  Christian  fellowship  with  all  who  call  upon  Christ  as  him  who 
was  born  of  the  Virgin.  Doubtless  it  may  be,  that  this  author  had  really 
heard  of  people  who  thought  thus,  and  perhaps  without  sufficient  rea- 
son, called  them  Ehetorians,  tracing  their  origin,  without  cause,  to  the 
Ehetorius  of  whom  he  knew  nothing  except  from  Philaster.  Those 
people  of  whom  the  Prsedestinatus  speaks  might  have  in  their  minds  the 
passage  in  Philip,  i.  18.  Chrysostom,  in  a  special  discourse  (T.  III. 
opp.  f.  300),  endeavours  to  guard  this  passage  against  any  such  applica- 
tion ;  but  Chrysostom  is  here  controverting  not  those  who  seriously 
maintained  a  doctrinal  indifference  of  this  sort,  but  those  heretics,  to 
whom  their  own  peculiar  scheme  of  faith  seemed  sufficiently  import- 
ant, and  who  were  only  desirous  of  establishing  this  principle  for  the 
catholic  Christians,  in  order  that  they  might  assert  their  own  claims  to 
Christian  toleration.  Theodoret,  on  the  other  hand,  where,  in  expounding 

this  passage  he  EayS  :    Touro   <rivl;  TUV  avowruv  xeti   wipi   Tub   Kipitrievv,    vw'iXr,- 

Qao-iv  itorifffai,  may  actually  have  had  in  his  mind  such  a  class  of  indif- 
j'erentists.     Finally,  John  of  Damascus  (haeres.  88)  mentions  the 
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there  was  ever  a  regularly  constituted  sect  professing-  such 
indifference  to  doctrines  ;  whether  the  fact  ever  amounted  to 
anything  more  than  this,  that  individuals  at  different  times  and 
in  different  places  were  led  by  the  same  opposition  and  the 
same  tendency  of  mind  to  entertain  these  views  ;  of  which 
individuals,  the  above-mentioned  Rhetorius  may  have  been 
one.* 

The  sects  which  arose  from  the  intermingling  of  Oriental 
theosophy  with  the  opinions  of  certain  sects  of  Christian  origin, 
the  Gnostic,  and  particularly  the  Manichsean,  which  in  the 
last  times  of  the  preceding  period  began  to  spread  mightily  in 
the  Roman  empire,  continued  to  propagate  themselves  also  in 
the  present  period  ;  and  they  were  probably  invigorated  by 
coming  into  fresh  contact  with  the  remains  of  old  Oriental 
systems  of  religion  on  the  borders  of  the  Asiatic  provinces  of 
the  Roman  empire,  and  also  from  Persia,  the  native  country  of 
Manichseism,  where  the  relationship  of  its  doctrines  with  those 
of  the  dominant  religion  must  have  furthered  its  spread,  until 
about  the  year  525,  when  its  great  influence,  even  in  the 
royal  family,  excited  a  violent  and  bloody  persecution  against 

fc.f 

The  law  of  Diocletian,  of  which  we  spoke  on  a  former 


O<   </rxc"/i   yvuoii   rov  ^QurriKvitrfAou  dyr/T/orravTSj,  Iv  rw   Xtytiv 
art  -XiQiffffov  n  -rtnoviriv    01    yvu/ru;    r/vaj    i»&7-ovvr<;    tv    r«7g   Ss'icti; 
oloiv  sya,()   aXXo   ^jjTsT  o    Bib;  <ffat.oa.    ^oiffTixvou,    il  (MI   vrpK^ii;   xaX&s, 

*  Here  would  be  the  proper  place  to  mention  certain  other  minor  sects 
little  known  to  us,  which  seem  to  have  sprung  out  of  a  religious  eclec- 
ticism, if  they  did  not  belong  rather  to  the  general  history  of  religion 
than  to  the  history  of  Christian  sects.  The  jEuphemites,  so  called  after 
the  hymns  addressed  to  the  supreme  God,  the  Almighty  (whom  alone 
they  worshipped),  which  they  chaunted  together  in  their  prayers,  —  a  sect 
which  seems  to  have  arisen  out  of  that  spiritualized,  refined  polytheism, 
which  was  connected  with  the  recognition  of  one  absolute  essence  ;  the 
Hypsistarians  (the  worshippers  of  the  fao;  v^ttrros^)  perhaps  identical 
with  the  former,  or  perhaps  differing  from  them  by  the  mixing  in  of 
Jewish  with  pagan  elements,  known  to  us  through  the  father  of  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  who  was  at  first  a  member  of  this  sect  (comp.  the  writings  of 
Bohmer  and  Ullmann  on  this  sect  ;  the  ©•««#£<>  in  Phoenicia,  who  either 
sprung  likewise  out  of  that  latter  eclecticism,  or  were  the  offshoot  of  a 
still  older  form  of  religion,  which  subordinated  Sabseism  to  Monotheism  ; 
the  Coelicola;,  predominantly  of  Jewish  origin,  originating  perhaps  from 
the  proselytes  of  the  gate.  The  rite  of  baptism  among  this  last-mentioned 
sect  may  not  have  been  the  Christian  ordinance,  but  may  have  sprung 
out  of  the  Jewish  b.iptism  of  the  proselytes. 

t  See  Theophanes  Chronograph,  and  Cedren.  ad  h.  a. 
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occasion  (vol.  ii.  p.  195),  would  certainly  tend  to  injure  them. 
But  when  Constantine  was  endeavouring  to  put  an  end  to  the 
religious  persecutions  generally,  which  had  arisen  under  Dio- 
cletian, and  to  introduce  a  universal  religious  toleration,  he  was 
naturally  desirous  of  obtaining  more  exact  information  with 
regard  to  the  character  of  the  different  and  less  known  religious 
sects,  and  particularly  of  the  Manichseans,  respecting  whom  so 
many  unfavourable  reports  were  in  circulation,  in  order  to 
determine  by  the  result  of  his  enquiries  what  course  of  conduct 
he  ought  to  pursue.  He  committed  this  investigation  to  an 
individual  named  Strategius,  who,  by  his  equal  familiarity  with 
the  Latin  and  the  Greek  tongues,  was  admirably  well  fitted 
for  such  a  business — the  same  who  afterwards,  under  the  name 
of  Musonianus,  rose  to  the  dignity  of  a  praetorian  Prsefect  of 
the  East.*  The  accounts  which  Constantine  obtained  in  this 
way  were  probably  favourable  to  the  Manichseans,  and  he 
found  nothing  in  their  tenets  to  hinder  him  from  extending 
his  toleration  to  the  Manichsean  sect ;  but  as  the  principles 
of  toleration  by  which  he  was  guided  at  first,  gradually  passed 
over  to  those  of  an  opposite  kind,  the  Manichseans,  who  were 
specially  hated,  became  once  more  objects  of  persecution,  even 
before  any  new  laws  had  been  enacted  against  them.  The 
rhetorician  Libanius  interceded  with  the  governor  of  Palestine 
in  behalf  of  the  Manichaeaiis  in  that  province,  praying  him  to 
grant  them  security,  and  not  suffer  every  man  to  insult  them 
at  pleasure.  Without  designating  them  by  name,  he  yet  suffi- 
ciently indicates  whom  he  means,  by  mentioning  them  as  those 
who  worshipped  the  Sun,  as  the  second  divine  being,*)"  without 
offerings  (since,  according  to  the  Manichaean  idea,  that  one 
and  the  same  soul  is  fettered  in  all  animate  bodies,  such  offer- 
ings could  not  properly  be  made)  ;  and  who  led  a  rigidly 
abstemious  life,  and  counted  death  a  gain.  J  He  says  of  them, 
they  are  scattered  over  many  countries  of  the  earth,  but  are 
everywhere  few  in  numbers ;  that  they  injured  nobody,  but 
were  themselves  obliged  to  suffer  injuries  from  many.§  After 

*  See  Aramian.  Marcellin.  hist.  1.  XV.  c.  13. 

f  The  Sun,  in  fact  the  manifesting,  redeeming  spirit  of  light,  who  is 
the  medium  of  connection  between  the  visible  world  and  the  supreme 
God.  See  vol.  II.  p.  177. 

|  It  being  a  release  of  the  soul  of  light  from  the  bonds  of  the  t/'x»j. 

§  Seeep.  1344. 
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the  year  372  new  laws  appeared  against  the  Manicheeans, 
which  grew  more  and  more  severe.  Like  other  heretics  they 
were  deprived  of  their  civil  rights,  and  their  assemblies  were 
forbidden  under  severe  penalties. 

At  Rome  they  had  secretly  propagated  their  sect  down  from 
more  ancient  times;  and,  moreover,  they  had  congregated 
there  in  greater  numbers,  after  being  driven  away  from  North 
Africa  and  other  countries  by  the  inroads  of  migratory  tribes.* 
And  here  they  sought  to  find  admission  into  the  church,  but 
that  very  vigilant  bishop,  Leo  the  Great,  with  the  aid  of  the 
civil  magistracy,  entered  upon  a  rigid  system  of  inquiry  to  find 
them  out.  He  succeeded  in  discovering  many,  even  of  their 
presiding  officers,  t  By  means  of  these  he  ascertained  the  names 
of  the  other  presiding  officers  of  a  sect  every  where  dispersed 
and  still  closely  connected  in  its  dispersion ;  and  he  could 
now  make  use  of  this  discovery  for  the  purpose  of  assisting, 
by  his  correspondence  with  foreign  bishops,  in  the  detection  of 
the  Manichaeans  in  every  place. J  Leo  made  it  strictly  incum- 
bent on  the  members  of  his  own  community  to  inform  him 
where  Manichseans  dwelt,  where  they  taught,  whom  they  visited, 
in  what  society  they  were  wont  to  reside.§  Those  of  the 

*  Leo  Sermo  XV.  Quos  aliarum  regionum  perturbatio  nobis  intulit 
crebriores. 

t  Leo  appeals  before  his  own  flock  to  the  fact  (p.  15),  that  tbe  practice 
of  dissolute  conduct  in  their  meetings  had  been  absolutely  proved  by 
the  confessions  of  Manichseans  themselves ;  and,  moreover,  the  law  against 
the  Manichseans,  enacted  in  consequence  of  this  investigation  into  the  cha- 
racter of  the  sect,  by  Valentinian  III.,  is  evidence  of  the  same  thing.  We 
are  not  warranted,  it  is  true,  to  declare  these  charges  directly  to  be  false. 
In  individual  cases  of  excrescence,  this  combination  of  mysticism  with 
dissoluteness  of  conduct  may  have  existed,  although  altogether  foreign 
from*the  original  character  of  Manichseism.  In  an  old  form  of  condem- 
nation against  sects  of  this  kind,  which  Muratori  has  published  in  his 
anecdota  from  the  Ambrosian  library,  T.  II.  Mediolau.  1698,  p.  212,  a 
trace  of  the  doctrine  is  certainly  to  be  found,  that  the  principle  of  several 
of  the  older  Gnostic  sects,  according  to  which  everything  that  relates  to 
the  body  which  sprung  from  the  evil  principle,  is  a  matter  of  utter  in- 
difference to  the  soul,  and  that  the  former,  therefore,  might  be  given  up, 
without  injury  to  the  soul,  to  every  species  of  lust,  was  brought  into 
vogue  again  by  later  sects.  L.  c. :  Si  quis  peccatum  camis  uon  dicit 
pertinere  ad  animam,  anathema  sit.  Still  we  have  not  sufficient  know- 
ledge respecting  the  manner  in  which  these  investigations  were  con- 
ducted, to  enable  us  to  decide  whether  the  result  of  them  is  deserving  of 
confidence. 

J  See  the  chronicle  of  Prosper  ad  a.  443.       §  See  Sermo  XV.  c.  5. 
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arrested  Manichaeans  who  would  not  consent  to  recant,  were 
banished,  and  there  appeared  a  new,  severer  law  of  the  emperor 
Valentinian  III.  against  this  sect.  Under  the  emperor  Justi- 
nian, death  was  the  established  punishment  for  being-  a  Mani- 
chaean. 

Though  a  part  of  the  Manichseans  had  at  an  earlier  period 
been  driven  away  by  the  political  storms  from  the  districts  of 
North  Africa,  yet  many  still  remained  behind  in  this  quarter 
of  the  world,  which,  from  the  fourth  century,  constituted  the 
principal  seat  of  Manichaeanism  ;  and  the  ignorance  of  the 
Vandal  ecclesiastics  made  it  easy  for  the  Manichaeans  to  gain 
proselytes  among  them.  King  Hunerich,  who  acceded  to  the 
government  in  477,  sought  to  display  his  zeal  for  the  orthodox 
faith  by  persecuting  them,  and  his  anger  was  especially  aroused 
at  finding  among  them  so  many  of  the  Vandal,  Arian  clergy. 
Some  of  the  Manichseans  he  caused  to  die  at  the  stake  :  others 
he  shipped  away  out  of  the  country.*  In  this  way,  again, 
many  of  them  probably  came  into  Europe,  and  these  trans- 
mitted the  doctrines  of  the  sect,  amidst  the  disturbances  of 
these  times,  down  to  later  generations. 

The  repeated  persecutions  prove  how  little  could  be  effected 
by  them.  They  rather  served  to  promote  the  spread  of  the 
sect.  The  Manicha?ans  gloried  in  martyrdom  for  the  truth. 
Their  presiding  officers,  the  elect,  compared  themselves,  perse- 
cuted, poor,  and  living  in  the  most  rigid  abstinence,  with  the 
clergy  of  the  catholic  church,  who  lived  an  easy  life  in  the 
abundance  of  earthly  comforts ;  and  they  asserted  that  they 
might  thus  be  known  as  the  genuine  disciples  of  Christ.'f* 
Being  rigid  ascetics,  they  might,  too,  often  conceal  themselves 
under  the  mask  of  monasticism,  and  indeed  procure  for  them- 
selves respect,  while  their  heretical  tendency  remained  undis- 
covered.:): They  might  join  in  the  divine  service  of  the  catho- 

*  See  Victor  Vitensis  hist,  persecut.  Vandal.  1.  II.  init. 

f  So  says  the  Mamchceau  Faustus,  comparing  himself  with  the  catho- 
lic clergy  :  Vides  pauperem,  vides  mitem,  vides  pacificum,  puro  corde, 
lugentem,  esurientem,  sitientem,  persecution  es  et  odia  sustinentem  propter 
justitiam,  et  dubitas,  utrum  accipiam  evangelium  ?  August,  c.  Faustum, 
1.  V.  c.  1. 

t  This  is  apparent  from  the  law  of  the  year  381.  Cod.  Theodos.  1.  XVI. 
Tit.  5, 1.  7.  Nee  se  sub  simulatione  fallacice  eorum  scilicet  nominum, 
quibus  plerique,  ut  cognoviinus,  probatoe  fidei  et  propositi  castioris  dici 
ac  signari  volent,  maligna  fraude  defendant,  cum  prsesertim  nonnulli  ex 
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lie  churches,  since  there  were  no  other  means  of  detecting  them 
except  by  their  scrupling1,  on  account  of  their  ascetic  prin- 
ciples, to  partake  of  the  consecrated  wine.  Many  among  them 
might  adopt  the  current  church  terminology,  giving  it  another 
and  a  mystical  sense,  after  the  manner  of  Agapius,*  who  de- 
monstrated his  orthodoxy,  even  in  an  encounter  with  Eunomius. 
Faustus  of  Mileve  in  Numidia  j  successfully  employed  his 
skilful  eloquence  and  brilliant  wit,  which  was  not  accompanied, 
however,  with  solid  judgment,  for  the  extension  of  the  sect. 
He,  as  well  as  other  Manichaeans,  knew  how  to  promote  his 
cause  by  taking  advantage  of  the  weak  spots  which  the  catholic 
church  exposed  in  its  matters  of  faith  and  practice.  The  mys- 
terious element  in  the  symbols  and  doctrines  of  the  Mani- 
chseans ;  the  promise  they  held  out  of  a  special  solution  of 
difficulties  by  means  of  a  loftier  wisdom,  in  opposition  to  the 
blind  and  implicit  belief  which  they  censured  in  the  dominant 
church  ;  the  close  fraternization  in  which  they  lived  with  each 
other  ;  all  this  was  attractive  to  a  great  many.  Men  eagerly 
enrolled  themselves  in  the  class  of  auditores.  longing  after  the 
higher  mysteries  in  which  they  were  to  be  initiated  as  the 
elect.  . 

Many  new  combinations  of  Oriental  theosophy  with  Chris- 
tianity were  also  formed,  either  proceeding  from  Manichseism 
or  independent  of  it.  Thus,  for  example,  a  certain  Aristo- 
critus  wrote  a  work  under  the  title  of  Stoo-txpia,  in  which  he 
sought  to  show  that  Judaism,  Hellenism,  and  Christianity,  were 
but  different  forms  of  one  and  the  same  revelation  of  the  Divine, 
thus  taking  his  stand  in  opposition  fo  Mani.J 

A  new  offshoot  of  this  theosophic  tendency  made  its  appear- 

his  Encratitas,  Apotactitas,  Hydroparastatas,  vel  Saccophoros  nominari 
se  volent  et  varietate  nominum  diversorum  velut  religiosse  professions 
officia  mentiantur.  Many  other  indications  are  to  be  found  of  the  spread 
of  M anichseism  among  the  monks.  See  e.g.  Theodoret.  hist,  religios. 
T.  III.  p.  1146.  Ei>x7<rai  lv  [AOYU^XU  <7roo0%i'r,fj.u.Ti  TO,  ^lavi^uiuv  voffovvTt}. 
Isidor.  Pelus.  I.  52. 

*  Concerning  his  writings,  see  Phot.  cod.  179. 

f  From  his  work  in  defence  of  the  Manichsean  doctrines  against  the 
catholic  church,  Augustin  has  preserved  important  fragments  in  his 
reply. 

'AptffTOKgirou    fitflXo?,    lv    y    vruoa<ra,i    ^tiKvvvctt    TOV     Itt&tUfftiV    xxi    TOV 
KUI   TOV   XgurTiKvifffAtv  'lv   iivctt   nou   TO   KVTO   ooy^a.  xai  zufd'/rTSTtxi 
IVTO;.     See  the  anathemas  in  Jac.  Tollii  insignia  itmeravii 
Italic:,  p.  142. 
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ance  in  Spain  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  in  the 
sect  of  the  Priscillianists,  a  sect  which  professed  many  tenets 
closely  related  to  Manicheeanism,  but  not  to  such  a  degree, 
however,  as  that  their  origin  may  be  traced  with  certainty  to 
the  Manichaeans.  The  first  seed  of  their  doctrines  came  from 
a  man  of  Memphis  by  the  name  of  Marcus.  He  travelled  to 
Spain,  and  is  said  to  have  disclosed  his  doctrines  to  Elpidius,  a 
rhetorician,  and  to  his  wife  Agape.  From  them  it  is  said,  these 
doctrines  were  communicated  to  Priscillian,  a  respectable  and 
wealthy  man  in  Spain,  respected  for  his  pious  and  austere  life, 
who  had  perhaps  for  a  long  time  before  already  busied  himself 
a  good  deal  with  matters  of  this  sort,*  and  by  embodying  them 
in  a  systematic  form  and  giving  them  spread,  he  became  the 
founder  of  the  sect.  The  eloquence  of  Priscillian,  and  his 
ascetic  austerities,  which  acquired  for  him  the  more  respect  as 
contrasted  with  the  worldly  life  of  many  ecclesiastics,  procured 
for  him  numerous  followers,  and  among  these  some  bishops, 
as,  for  instance,  Instantius  and  Salvianus.  The  bishop  Hygi- 
nus  of  Cordova  first  came  out  against  them,  and  by  him  the 
bishop  Idacius  of  Emerita  (Merida)  was  instigated  to  perse- 
cute the  sect.  But,  by  his  rough  and  violent  mode  of  proceed- 
ing, the  latter  rather  promoted  the  spread  of  the  sect,  and 
Hyginus  himself  became  afterwards  dissatisfied  with  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Priscillianists  were  treated,  and  turned  round 
to  be  their  protector.  Upon  this,  an  important  synod  assembled 
at  Csesaraugusta  (Saragossa)  in  the  year  380,  which  pronounced 
sentence  of  condemnation  on  the  Priscillianisls,  and  sought  to 
take  measures  to  prevent  the  further  spread  of  the  sect.  They 
committed  to  the  bishop  Ithacius  of  Sossuba  the  business  of 
seeing  that  their  decrees  were  put  into  execution.  They  could 
not  have  made  a  worse  choice  than  they  did  in  this  man,  who 
was  a  mere  voluptuary,  and  utterly  destitute  of  all  sense  for 
spiritual  things,  t 

Excluded  from  the  church,  the  followers  of  Priscillian  now 
took  more  thorough  measures  for  establishing  their  party ;  and 
they  had  the  boldness  to  make  Priscillian  himself  bishop  of 
Avilla.  But  Idacius  and  Ithacius,  conformably  with  their 

*  Multa  lectione  eruditus.     Sulpic.  Severi  hist.  sacr.  1.  II.  c.  46. 

t  So  he  is  described  by  Sulpicius  Severus,  hist.  sacr.  1.  II.  c.  50.  Nihil 
pensi,  nihil  sancti  habuisse.  Fuit  enim  audax,  loquax,  impudeus,  sump- 
tuosus,  ventri  et  guise  plurimum  impertiens. 
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character,  sought  by  various  artifices  to  make  use  of  the  secular 
power  against  the  Priscillianists,  and  thus  to  crush  them.* 
They  actually  succeeded  in  procuring  an  imperial  rescript 
whereby  Priscillian  and  all  his  adherents  were  condemned  to 
exile.  The  latter  hoped,  through  the  influence  of  the  two 
most  eminent  bishops  of  the  West,  to  procure  a  rescindment 
of  this  decision :  and  the  leaders  of  the  sect  repaired  to  the 
bishops  Damasus  of  Rome,  and  Ambrose  of  Milan,  for  the 
purpose  of  vindicating  themselves  before  these  prelates  ;  but 
in  this,  of  course,  they  could  not  possibly  succeed.  They  suc- 
ceeded better  in  an  attempt  to  bribe,  with  the  money  of  Pris- 
cillian, a  civil  officer  of  rank,  Macedonius,  the  master  of  offices 
(magister  officiorum),  and  through  his  influence  it  was  brought 
about,  that  the  first  rescript  was  revoked,  and  the  order  given 
that  the  churches  of  which  the  Priscillianists  had  been  deprived, 
should  be  restored  back  to  them. 

Ithacius  did  not  cease  persecuting  them  ;  and  being  com- 
plained of  himself  as  a  disturber  of  the  peace,  he  fled  to  Gaul. 
Already,  it  is  said,  was  he  conducted  back  to  Spain,  and  there 
arraigned  before  the  tribunal,  when  a  great  political  change 
gave  a  different  turn  to  the  whole  affair.  The  news  came,  that 
Maximus,  who  had  proclaimed  himself  Caesar  in  Britain,  would 
soon  arrive  at  Triers.  There  Ithacius  waited  for  him,  and  on 
his  arrival  placed  in  his  hands  a  formal  accusation  against 
Priscillian  and  his  followers.  The  new  emperor  received  the 
complaint,  and  perhaps  in  the  outset  was  only  intending  to 
show  his  zeal  for  pure  doctrine,  since  he  glories  in  this,  in  his 
letter  to  the  Roman  bishop  Siricius,  He  treated  the  affair  as 
one  purely  ecclesiastical ;  he  ordered  that  all  who  were  sus- 
pected of  participating  in  the  spread  of  these  false  doctrines, 
should  appear  before  a  synod  to  be  assembled  at  Burdelaga 
(Bordeaux)  in  the  year  384.  Instantius  and  Priscillian  were 
the  first  to  appear  before  it.  After  the  former  had  been  de- 
posed from  the  episcopal  dignity,  because  what  he  said  in  de- 
fence of  himself  was  not  found  to  be  satisfactory,  Priscillian 
forestalled  the  sentence  which  he  might  expect,  by  appealing 
to  the  emperor,  by  which  infatuated  step  he  prepared  the  way 
for  his  own  destruction.  The  bishops,  partly  from  their  own 
weakness,  partly  out  of  hostility  to  Priscillian,  forebore  to 


*  Sulpicius  Severus  -pronounces  this  parum  sana  consilia. 
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protest  against  this  proceeding,  by  which,  contrary  to  the  exist- 
ing theory  of  rights  in  the  Western  church,  a  purely  spiritual 
offence  was  brought  and  tried  before  a  secular  tribunal. 

Accordingly,  all  that  were  complained  of,  or  suspected,  were 
cited  before  the  emperor's  tribunal.  Idacius  and  Ithacius  ap- 
peared as  the  accusers  ;  and  Ithacius,  it  is  said,  was  for  fixing 
the  suspicion  of  Priscillianism  on  all  who  led  a  strict  and 
serious  Christian  life,  for  which  he  had  no  liking-  himself;  all 
who  were  much  given  to  the  study  of  the  Bible,  or  who  often 
fasted.*  A  truly  pious  man,  however,  who  then  resided  at 
Triers,  declared  very  strongly  against  this  zmspiritual  mode  of 
proceeding.  It  was  the  bishop  Martin  of  Tours.| 

He  declared  it  to  be  an  unheard-of  thing  that  an  ecclesiastical 
matter  should  be  judged  by  a  secular  court  on  principles  of  the 
civil  law.  He  entreated  Maximus  to  spare  the  lives  of  the 
unfortunate  men  ;  it  was  enough  that  by  the  decision  of  the 
bishops  they  had  been  declared  false  teachers,  and  deprived  of 
their  churches.  As  long  as  Martin  was  present  the  trial  was 
actually  delayed,  and  before  his  departure  the  emperor  promised 
him  there  should  be  no  shedding  of  blood  ;  but  when  Martin 
was  gone,  the  emperor,  through  the  influence  of  two  bishops, 
Magnus  and  Rufus,  was  led  to  change  his  mind,  being  the 
more  readily  disposed  to  follow  the  advice  of  these  two  bishops, 
who  recommended  severity,  because  the  property  of  the  rich 
Priscillian  and  of  his  followers  excited  his  cupidity. J  He 

*  The  words  of  Sulpicius  Severus  :  Hie  stultitise  eo  usque  processerat, 
ut  omnes  etiam  sanctos  viros,  quibus  aut  studium  inerat  lectionis  aut 
propositum  erat  certare  jejuniis,  tanquain  Priscilliani  socios  aut  discipulos 
iri  crimen  arcesseret. 

f  Although  descended  from  heathen  parents,  yet  he  had  already  when 
a  child  received  the  seeds  of  Christianity  into  his  heart.  Against  his 
own  will  he  became  a  soldier,  and  showed  the  evidence  of  Christian  piety 
in  the  military  service.  Then  he  became  a  monk,  finally,  a  bishop.  The 
veneration  of  his  period  denominated  him  a  worker  of  miracles.  See 
his  biography  by  Sulpicius  Severus,  one  of  his  enthusiastic  admirers,  who 
had  known  him  personally,  but  losing  himself  in  exaggerations,  has 
given  us  too  little  of  the  genuinely  historical  and  characteristic  facts 
relating  to  his  life.  See  also  the  dialogue  of  Sulpicius. 

J  Sulpicius  Severus,  who  would  fain  excuse  Maximus,  says  (Dialog. 
III.,  c.  9)  that  most  people  at  that  time  suspected  the  emperor  of  covetj 
ousness,  si  quidem  in  bona  eorum  inhiaverat ;  and  the  pagan  Pacatus 
Drepanius  says  in  his  panegyric  on  the  emperor  Theodosius  the  Great, 
c.  29,  concerning  the  cause  of  Maximus'  inclination  in  favour  of  these 
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committed  the  trial  of  the  cause  to  a  severe  judge,  the  prefect 
Euodius.  Priscillian  was  condemned  not  only  as  a  false 
teacher,  but  also  as  a  violator  of  the  laws.  He  was  accused  of 
disseminating  doctrines,  the  tendency  of  which  was  to  coun- 
tenance and  encourage  unnatural  lusts.  In  the  secret  assem- 
blies of  the  sect,  it  was  asserted,  abominations  of  this  kind  had 
actually  taken  place.  Maximus  appealed,  in  his  letter  to  the 
Roman  bishop  Siricius,  to  the  fact  that  the  crimes  of  Priscillian 
had  been  disclosed  by  his  own  confession  ;*  but  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  everything  depends  on  the  question  ho\v  this  confession 
was  drawn  forth.  An  admission  extorted  by  the  rack,  as  this 
most  probably  was,  j  wants  the  force  of  evidence ;  and  the  very 
circumstance  that  the  emperor  felt  it  necessary  to  justify  his 
conduct  before  the  Roman  bishop  may  betray  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  guilt. 

The  result  of  this  judicial  process  was,  that  Priscillian  and 
several  of  his  most  important  adherents  were  executed  with  the 
sword. J  Others,  after  the  confiscation  of  their  goods,  were 
banished  to  the  island  of  Syllina  (Scilly). 

There  was  one  individual,  however,  of  the  bishops  assembled 
at  Trier,  namely,  Theognist,  who  declared  in  the  most  emphatic 
language,  without  fear  of  the  emperor's  anger,  against  this 
whole  proceeding,  and  he  renounced  the  fellowship  of  all  those 
who  had  taken  any  part  in  it.  The  voice  of  this  individual 
by  itself  was  of  little  avail ;  but  he  was  now  to  be  sustained 
by  a  powerful  ally.  The  bishop  Martin  was  on  the  point  of 
returning  to  Triers  for  the  purpose  of  imploring  the  mercy  of 
the  emperor  in  behalf  of  numbers  who  had  been  engaged  or 

bishops,  whom  he  calls  nominibus  antistites,  revera  autem  satellites 
atque  carnifices :  a  quibus  tot  simul  votiva  veniebant  avaro  divitum  bona. 

*  In  this  letter,  first  published  by  Cardinal  Baronius  from  the  Vatican 
library,  Maximus  says;  Cseterum  quid  adhuc  proxime  prod i turn  sit, 
Manichaeos  sceleris  admittere,  non  argumentis,  neque  suspicionibus  dubiis 
vel  incertis,  sed  ipsorum  confessione  inter  judicia  prolatis,  malo  quod  ex 
gestis  ipsis  tua  sanctitas,  quam  ex  nostro  ore  cognoscat ;  quia  hujusce- 
modi  non  rnodo  facta  turpia,  verum  etiam  fosda  dictu,  proloqui  sine 
rubore  non  possumus. 

t  Pacatus  Drepanius  mentions  expressly,  in  connection  with  this  inves- 
tigation, the  gemitus  et  tormenta  miserorum. 

J  Among  the  persons  executed  was  also  the  noble  and  rich  widow 
Euchrotia,  of  whom  Pacatus  Drepanius  says  (1.  c. ;)  Exprobabatur  mu- 
lieri  viduse  nimia  religio  et  diligeritius  culta  divinitas.  Quid  hoc  majus 
poterat  intendere  accusator  sacerdos  ? 
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implicated  in  the  recent  political  strifes.  The  bishops,  who 
heard  of  this,  dreaded  his  great  influence.  Moved  by  their 
representations  Maximus  caused  Martin  to  be  informed  before 
he  came  into  the  city,  that  he  could  not  be  permitted  to  enter 
unless  he  promised  to  keep  peace  with  the  bishops.  Martin 
answered  he  would  come  with  the  peace  of  Christ. 

When  he  arrived  at  Triers  he  attached  himself  to  Theognist ; 
and  fruitless  were  all  the  efforts  of  Maximus  to  make  him 
satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  bishops — fruitless  all  his  repre- 
sentations to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  betwixt  him  and  the 
party  of  Ithacius.  Finally  he  dismissed  him  in  anger. 

Meantime  the  emperor  had  resolved  to  send  to  Spain  a 
military  commission  with  unlimited  powers,  for  the  purpose  of 
continuing  the  trials  and  the  punishment  of  the  Priscillianists. 
Had  this  purpose  been  executed,  others  doubtless  besides  the 
Priscillianists.  whose  property  was  coveted,  or  who  might  be 
looked  upon  as  belonging  to  the  sect  merely  on  account  of  the 
cast  of  their  countenance  or  the  ascetic  dress,*  would  have, 
fallen  victims  to  the  persecution.  Martin,  ever  since  his  first 
interview  with  Maximus,  had  been  labouring  to  persuade  him 
that  he  ought  not  to  execute  this  decree  ;  but  the  latter  had 
given  only  evasive  replies.  At  length  Martin  heard  all  at  once 
that  tribunes,  commissioned  \vith  full  powers,  had  been  actually 
sent  to  Spain.  He  hurried  immediately,  though  it  was  night, 
to  the  palace,  and  promised  the  emperor  that  he  would  admit 
the  bishops  to  church-fellowship  if  the  emperor  would  recal 
the  tribunes ;  and  by  this  compliance  he  rescued,  for  the  time 
being,  several  unhappy  creatures  from  ruin. 

Though  many,  influenced  by  the  blind  zeal  against 
heretics,  and  by  the  perverse  principle  of  Augustin,  carried 
out  to  the  extreme  that  it  was  right  to  bring  back  the 
erring  to  the  truth  and  to  salvation,  by  the  fear  of  bodily 
sufferings,!  were  induced  to  approve  of  those  oppressive  mea- 

*  Sulpic.  Sever.  Dialog.  1.  III.  c.  1 1 ,  cum  quis  pall  ore  potius  aut  veste 
quam  fide  hsereticus  sesthnaretur. 

f  Leo  the  Great,  taking  for  granted,  indeed,  that  Priscillian  set  forth 
doctrines  totally  destructive  of  good  morals,  says  of  this  mode  of  proceed- 
ing against  heretics,  ep.  1 5,  ad  Turribium ;  Profuit  diu  ista  districtio 
ecclesiasticae  lenitati,  quse,  etsi  sacerdotali  contenta  judicio  cruentas  refu- 
git  ultiones,  severis  tamen  Christianorum  principum  constitutionibus 
adjuvatur,  dum  ad  spiritale  nonnunquamrecurruntremedium,  qui  timent 
corporale  supplicium. 
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sures.  or  at  least  to  wink  at  them ;  yet  influential  voices  de- 
clared against  them.  When,  at  a  later  period,  Ambrose  of 
Milan  came  to  Triers  on  business  of  the  young-  emperor, 
Valentinian  II.,  he  was  not  deterred  by  any  fear  of  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Maximus  from  refusing  the  fellowship  of  the  church 
to  those  bishops  who  had  taken  part  in  those  proceedings  ;* 
and  he  compared  them  with  the  Pharisees,  who  questioned 
Christ  respecting  the  punishment  which,  according  to  the  civil 
laws,  was  due  to  the  woman  taken  in  adultery,  j"  Siricius, 
bishop  of  Rome,  took  the  same  ground  with  Ambrose.^  Itha- 
cius  was  afterwards  deposed  from  his  episcopal  office,  and  the 
schism  lasted  for  some  time  between  these  two  parties  of  bishops, 
the  party  that  approved,  and  those  who  condemned,  the  pro- 
ceedings against  the  Priscillianists. 

For  the  resty  the  death  of  Priscillian  and  his  friends  could 
not  effect  the  suppression  of  the  sect ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
served  to  give  it  a  new  access  of  enthusiasm. §  Priscillian, 
and  many  of  those  who  had  been  executed  with  him,  were 
adored  by  the  sect  as  martyrs. 

As  to  the  doctrines  of  Priscillian,  we  find,  so  far  as  we  can 
gain  any  knowledge  of  them  from  the  meagre  accounts  of 

*  As  Ambrose  himself  relates,  ep.  24  ad  Valentinianum ;  Me  abstinere 
ab  iis  qui  aliquos,  devios  licet  a  fide,  ad  necem  petebat. 

|  Ep.  26  ad  Irenscum :  Quid  enim  aliud  isti  dicunt,  quam  dicebant 
Judsei,  reos  criminum  legibus  esse  publicis  punieridos,  et  ideo  accusari 
eos  etiam  a  sacerdotibus  in  publicis  judiciis  oportuisse,  quos  adserunt  se- 
cundum  leges  oportuisse  puniri. 

I  We  must  infer  this  from  the  vi.  canon  of  the  Council  of  Turin. 
Harduin.  I.  f.  959,  where  the  decisions  of  Ambrose  and  of  the  bishop  of 
Rome  are  placed  together  as  one  and  the  same. 

§  With  what  suspicion  Christians,  and  especially  monks,  coming  from 
Spain,  were  regarded  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  (since,  in  fact, 
Priscillianism  often  put  on  the  garb  of  Monachism),  from  the  dread  of 
the  Priscilliau  heresy,  which  was  there  so  widely  diffused,  is  seen  in  the 
instance  of  the  monk  Bacchiarius,  who,  in  his  tract  de  fide,  and  in  his  ex- 
hortation to  a  fallen  monk,  (ad  Januarium  de  reparatione  lapsi,)  discovers, 
as  a'teacher  of  faith  and  morals,  a  moderate  and  gentle  spirit.  Driven, 
perhaps  by  the  political  disturbances,  from  Spain,  he  betook  himself  to 
some  other  district  of  the  West,  where  he  might  hope  to  enjoy  more 
tranquillity ;  whether  to  Rome,  as  we  might  infer  from  the  account  of 
Genadius,  c.  24,  remains  uncertain,  as  this  account  contains  several  other 
statements  which  are  manifestly  incorrect.  As  it  seems,  no  one  was 
willing,  however,  to  receive  him  in  any  of  the  cloisters,  and  the  bishops 
also  hesitated  to  grant  him  the  fellowship  of  the  church  because  they 
suspected  him,  on  account  of  the  country  he  came  from,  of  heresy.  This 
led  him  to  draw  up  in  his  own  defence  his  confession  of  faith,  which  was 
VOL.  IV.  2  K 
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their  adversaries,*  that  Dualism  and  the  emanation  theory  were 
combined  together  in  them — elements  related  to  Gnosticism 
and  Manichaeism.  He  supposed  a  kingdom  of  light,  which 
developed  itself  in  manifold  gradations,  by  emanation  from  the 
original  source,  and  opposed  to  this  a  kingdom  of  darkness  or 
chaos,  out  of  which,  as  an  emanation  from  it,  proceeded  the 
powers  of  darkness,  at  the  head  of  whom  stands  Satan. f  The 
souls  which  emanated  from  the  divine  essence  are  sent  forth  to 
combat  the  powers  of  darkness  ;  they  vow  in  the  presence  of 
God  to  contend  with  firmness  arid  constancy,  and  the  angels 
stimulate  them  with  exhortations.  They  descend  through  the 
seven  heavens,  perhaps  the  kingdoms  of  the  seven  star-spirits,  J 
forming  the  boundary  betwixt  the  kingdoms  of  light  and  of 
darkness,  in  order  to  attack  this  latter ;  and  probably  it  was 
Priscillian's  notion  that  from  each  of  these  sidereal  regions  the 
souls  appropriated  and  brought  along  with  them  a  correspond- 
ent sidereal  vehicle. §  But  now  the  powers  of  darkness  suc- 
ceed in  drawing  down  the  souls  to  themselves,  and  of  enchain- 
ing them  in  bodies. ||  This  result,  however,  is  not  a  mere 

first  published  by  Muratori  in  the  second  volume  of  the  above-cited  col- 
lection of  ivixloTtx,  from  the  Ambrosian  library,  and  again  by  Galland, 
bibl.  patr.  T.  IX.  The  manner,  then,  in  which  he  here  justifies  anti- 
thetically his  orthodoxy,  particularly  in  respect  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Trinity  ,"the  humanity  of  Christ,  the  resurrection,  the  origin  of  the  soul, 
in  respect  to  marriage,  the  ascetic  life  and  the  canon  of  the  sacred  scrip- 
tures, shows  clearly  that  it  was  against  the  suspicion  of  being  tainted 
with  the  Priscillian  doctrines,  so  widely  diffused  in  his  own  country,  he 
had  chiefly  to  defend  himself. 

*  Especially  the  Commonitorium  of  Orosius  to  Augustin,  (Augustin. 
haeres.  70,)  and  the  answer  of  bishop  Leo  the  Great  to  Turribius,  bishop 
of  Asturica,  (Astorga,)  in  which  he  for  the  most  part  joins  in  accepting 
the  report  of  the  latter  respecting  the  doctrines  of  this  sect,  in  order  to 
their  confutation. 

f  Satanam  ex  Chao  et  tenebris  emersisse.     Leo  ad  Turrib.  c.  vi. 

I  Comp.  the  doctrine  of  the  Ophites. 

§  If  we  consider,  however,  that  Priscillian  used  the  Ascensio  Isaia?, 
•which  has  come  to  our  knowledge  in  the  Ethiopic  translation,  (ed.  Law- 
rence. Oxon.  1819,)  it  becomes,  perhaps,  more  probable  that  by  the  seven 
heavens  he  understood  seven  graduated  classes  of  the  higher  world  of 
spirits  following  one  after  the  other — seven  stages  of  the  higher  world  of 
emanation,  according  to  the  Cabbalistic  theology.  It  may  be  questioned, 
also,  whether  the  sidereal  world,  according  to  his  theory,  belongs  wholly 
to  the  kingdom  of  evil,  or  rather  answers  to  the  Gnostic  kingdom  of  the 
Demiurge. 

|!  According  to  Leo's  representation,  c.  10,  Priscillian  supposed  an 
earlier  guilt  preceding  birth ;  but  the  representations  of  Orosius  and  of 
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accident,  but  the  powers  of  darkness  are  destined  thus  to  sub- 
serve the  purposes  of  the  divine  wisdom  in  bringing  about  the 
destruction  of  their  own  kingdom.  The  heavenly  souls  were 
destined  to  destroy  the  kingdom  of  darkness  in  its  own  seat, 
and  this  was  actually  brought  about  by  the  redemption.* 

Over  against  the  twelve  sidereal  powers,  the  twelve  signs  of 
the  Zodiac,  to  which  man  is  supposed  to  be  related  and  sub- 
jected by  means  of  his  body  (whose  several  parts  and  members 
Priscillian  assigned  to  the  different  constellations  of  the  Zodiac), 
he  placed  the  twelve  heavenly  powers,  represented  under  the 
name  of  the  twelve  patriarchs,  to  whom  the  souls  of  men  are 
supposed  to  be  related,  and  under  whose  guidance  they  stand. 
Hence  man,  representing  in  his  soul  and  body  the  universe  in 
miniature,  unites  in  himself  the  higher  and  lower  worlds, 
heaven  and  earth. j  By  virtue  of  the  inherent  dependence  of 
the  body,  in  which  the  soul  has  been  imprisoned  by  the  powers 
of  darkness,  man  continues  to  be  subject  to  the  influences  of  the 
stars  until  the  soul,  which  is  related  to  God,  obtains,  through 
its  fellowship  with  that  higher  world  from  which  it  had  sprung, 
power  to  deliver  itself  from  those  lower  influences.  In  order 
to  the  deliverance  of  these  souls  the  Redeemer  appeared  on  earth. 
It  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty  what  Priscillian  thought 
of  the  divine  and  the  human  natures  of  Christ.  It  is  certain 
that  he  entertained  Monarchian  notions  respecting  the  relation 
of  the  Son  of  God  to  the  Trinity,  as  well  as  respecting  the 
Trinity  generally.  According  to  his  theory  of  the  body,  as 
being  the  seat  and  origin  of -evil ;  of  birth  as  a  work  of  the 

Augustin,  ^  hich  we  have  followed,  manifestly  bear  more  of  the  character 
of  originality,  and  expressions  from  a  letter  of  Priscillian  confirm  this 
representation.  If  we  must  suppose  that  Leo's  exposition  must  harmon- 
ize with  that  of  Augustin,  the  harmony,  in  the  sense  of  Priscillian,  might 
be  sought  for  simply  in  this,  that  the  submitting  to  be  overcome  by  the 
powers  of  darkness  was  represented  as  a  contraction  of  guilt,  which  Leo 
was  at  fault  in  not  only  understanding  in  the  right  way  in  conformity 
with  Priscillian's  train  of  ideas. 

*  Here  we  recognise  Priscillian's  general  principle,  which  is  to  be  found 
also  in  the  Manichaean  system ;  arte,  non  potentia  Dei,  agi  omnia  bona 
in  hoc  mundo.  The  kingdom  of  light,  by  its  victorious  wisdom,  forces 
the  princes  of  darkness,  on  the  very  spot  where  they  seem  to  be  insolent 
and  to  conquer,  to  subserve  its  purposes  and  prepare  the  way  for  their 
own  downfall. 

t  Priscillian's  words,  in  a  letter,  are  ;  Ilsec  prima  sapientia  est,  in  ani- 
marum  typis  divinanmi  virtutum  intelligere  naturas  et  corporis  dis- 
positioneni;  iii  qua  obligatum  ccelum  videttir  et  terra. 
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powers  of  darkness  ;  he  could  not  admit  the  fact  of  the  birth  of 
Christ  with  a  true  human  body  of  earthly  stuff.  If,  then,  the 
testimony  of  Leo  is  to  be  relied  on,*  that  the  Priscillianists  at- 
tributed the  predicate  "only  begotten"  to  the  Saviour  only  in 
the  sense  that  he  alone  was  born  of  a  virgin,  yet  this  certainly  is 
not  to  be  so  understood  as  if  Priscilliau  had  wholly  adopted  the 
church  notions  respecting  the  birth  of  Christ.  He  might  be 
the  more  induced  to  dwell  on  the  predicate  in  this  sense,  if  he 
reckoned  among  the  extraordinary  facts  connected  with  Christ's 
birth  his  having  brought  with  him  a  body  of  ethereal  mould  ; 
and  thus  the  being  born  denoted,  in  his  case,  something  en- 
tirely different  from  what  it  does  in  the  case  of  other  men. 
From  the  antithetic  dogmas,  however,  which  the  council  of 
Toledo,  in  the  year  400,  opposed  to  the  Priscillianists,  it  is 
evident  that  the  latter  represented  Christ  as  one  who  was  inca- 
pable of  being  born  (innascibilis),  and  maintained  that  Christ's 
divine  and  corporeal  nature  were  one  and  the  same.  This 
seems  to  involve  the  Manichsean  form  of  conception  ; — the  one 
divine  light-nature  exhibited  itself  to  the  eye  of  sense  under 
the  semblance  merely  of  an  object  of  sense.  Leo  says,  more- 
over, that  they  could  not  join  with  the  church  in  celebrating 
the  festival  of  Christmas,  because  they  held  the  Docetic  notions 
respecting  Christ's  appearance  on  earth.  If  Priscillian  gave 
particular  prominence  to  the  suffering  of  Christ,  in  accom- 
plishing the  work  of  redemption  this  circumstance  would,  it 
is  true,  seem  not  quite  consistent  with  the  Docetic  views  ;  but 
the  way  in  which  he  expresses  himself  on  this  point  admits  of 
being  explained  also,  even  if  we  suppose  that,  like  Mani,  he 
attributed  to  the  sufferings  of  Christ  only  a  symbolical  meaning,  j 
As  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac  have  influence  on  the  birth 
of  the  outward  man,  so  the  twelve  celestial  powers,  opposed  to 
them,  influence  the  new  birth^  whereby  the  inner  man  is  to  be 
restored  to  fellowship  with  the  divine  substance  from  which  it 
emanated. J  What  is  affirmed  of  Christ,  that  he  was  born  of 
a  woman,  but  conceived  of  the  Holy  Ghost. §  the  Priscillianists 

*  L.  c.  c.  III. 

f  Christ  by  his  sufferings,  said.  Priscillian,  annulled  the  bond,  Col. 
ii.  14,  by  virtue  of -which  the  soul  was  held  imprisoned  in  the  body  by  the 
powers  of  darkness,  and  was  made  subject  to  the  sidereal  influences. 

J  Leo  c.  13.  Duodecim  virtutes,  quse  reformationem  hominis  interioris 
operantur,  ut  in  earn  substantiam  de  qua  prodiit,  reformetur. 

§  Leo  c.  9.  Filios  promissionis  ex  mulieribus  quidem  natos ;  sed  ex 
spiritu  sancto  conceptos. 
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applied  to  all  the  sons  of  the  promise.  It  may  be  questioned, 
however,  whether  they  understood  this  of  the  birth,  so  far  as 
man's  inner  essence  is  derived  from  God,  or  of  the  new  birth 
as  contrasted  with  the  natural.  The  Priscillianists,  as  may  be 
gathered  from  what  they  affirmed  concerning  the  Patriarchs, 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  Old  Testament.  They  ap- 
propriated it  to  their  purpose  by  resorting  to  the  allegorical 
method  of  interpretation ;  but  it  still  might  be  the  case  that 
in  so  doing  they  distinguished  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament 
from  the  God  of  the  Gospel.*  Besides  the  canonical  scriptures 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  however,  they  made  use  of 
several  apocryphal  writings,  as,  for  example,  the  hymn  of 
thanks  sung  by  Christ  on  his  last  visit  to  the  mount  of  Olives 
(Matth.  xxvi.  30),  which  they  said  was  handed  down  among 
the  initiated  alone. j" 

The  moral  system  of  the  Priscillianists  was,  as  their  doctrine 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  body  required,  rigidly  ascetic.  It 
enjoined  austerities  of  all  sorts,  and,  in  particular,  celibacy. 
The  charges  laid  against  them  of  dissolute  conduct  are,  to  say 
the  least,  not  sufficiently  well  authenticated ;  but  it  must  be 
owned,  that,  in  common  with  most  of  the  theosophic  sects  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  distinguishing  an  esoteric  and  an  exoteric  doc- 
trine, they  were  extremely  loose  in  their  principles  of  veracity. 
Theyaffirmed  that  a  falsehood  might  be  allowed  for  a  holy  end — 
for  example,  to  promote  the  spread  of  their  own  mysteries ; 
and  that  it  was  right  to  conceal  from  the  multitude,  by  affect- 
ing to  agree  with  them  in  their  fleshly  notions,  that  which  they 
were  as  yet  incapable  of  understanding.  There  was  no  obliga- 
tion to  speak  out  the  whole  truth,  except  to  the  enlightened  ; 
that  is,  to  the  members  of  the  sect :  and  to  give  some  shadow 
of  foundation  for  this  view  respecting  the  limit  to  the  obliga- 
tion of  truthfulness,  they  made  use  of  the  passage  in  Ephes.  iv. 
25,  distorted  to  their  own  meaning.  Their  bishop  Dictinnius, 
who,  at  the  council  of  Toledo,  in  the  year  400,  came  over  to  the 
Catholic  church,  had  written  a  work,  entitled  "  The  Scales," J 
in  which  these  principles  were  expounded  and  defended.  But 
it  is  plain,  from  this  very  principle  of  theirs,  that  their  own 
sayings  respecting  the  character  of  the  sect  and  its  doctrines, 
as  well  as  the  declarations  in  the  recantations  of  its  members 

*  As  is  implied  in  the  genuine  antithetic  proposition  of  the  council  of 
Toledo.  f  See  Augustin.  ep.  237  ad  Ceretium.  %  Libra. 
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who  returned  back  to  the  Catholic  church,  deserve  little 
confidence. 

Hence,  many  Catholic  ecclesiastics  were  of  the  opinion  that, 
in  order  to  draw  from  the  Priscillianists  a  true  account  of  the 
subject  matter  of  their  doctrines,  it  was  right  to  adopt  the 
same  method  of  dissimulation.  But  Augustin  composed  an 
excellent  treatise  for  the  express  purpose  of  exposing  the 
immorality  of  this  method,  and  of  setting  forth  the  absolute 
universality  of  the  obligation  to  veracity.* 

By  following  out  this  principle,  the  Priscillianists  found  it, 
of  course,  comparatively  easy  to  propagate  their  sect,  in  spite 
of  all  the  persecutions  ;  and  as  accessory  to  this  purpose  came 
in  also  the  political  agitations,  occasioned  by  the  migration  of 
wandering  tribes  over  Spain,  amidst  which  movements  the 
oversight  of  the  church  could  not  be  so  constantly  and  strictly 
maintained.  The  council  of  Braga,  in  the  year  563,  found  it 
necessary  to  enact  new  laws  with  a  view  to  the  detection  and 
suppression  of  the  Priscillianists  ;  and  from  this  circumstance 
we  see  how  long  they  were  enabled  to  maintain  themselves, 
and  how  easily  f  they  might  scatter  the  seeds  of  their  doctrines 
far  down  into  the  succeeding  periods. 

Although  these  later  influences  of  the  old  Oriental  sects,  in 
their  relation  to  the  development  of  this  particular  period,  may 
appear  unimportant,  yet  they  were  propagated  to  the  follow- 
ing centuries,  and  proved  an  important  means  in  the  hand  of 
God,  whereby  a  lively  opposition  was  first  aroused  to  the 
adulteration  of  the  gospel  by  the  intrusion  of  human  dogmas, 
and  to  the  slavery  of  the  spirit  which  thence  resulted  ;  and 
whereby  the  laity  was  brought  back  to  a  consciousness  of  the 
rights  pertaining  to  the  universal  priestly  office  of  Christians 
at  large,  and  to  the  pure  well-spring  of  the  truth  in  the 
divine  word. 

*  His  work  de  mendacio  ad  Consentium. 
f  Concilium  Bracarense  i. 
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Eusebius  the  presbyter,  iii.  313 
Eusebius  of  Vercelli,  iii.  214  ;  iv.  53 
Eustathius  of  Antioch,  and  the   Eu- 

stathians,  iii.  341 ;   iv.  73 
Eustathius  of  Sebaste,  and  theEusta- 

thians,  iii.  341 

Euthymius,  monk,  iii.  168  ;  iv.  465 
Eutropius,  iii.  206;  iv.  468 
Eutyches,  iv.  200,  207 
Eutychius  of  Constantinople,  iv.  264 
Evagrius,  the  Origenist,  iv.  464,  482 
Exarchs,  iii.  231 

Facundus  of  Hermiane.  Respecting 
councils,  iii.  251.  In  the  contro- 
versy of  the  three  chapters,  iv. 
253,  255,  259 

Fasir  and  Axid,  iii.  279 

Fasts,  iii.  429.  Jovinian  on,  iii.  382. 
Ae'rius  opposed  to  laws  regulating, 
iii.  486 

Fasting,  seasons  of,  iii.  429-432 

Fausta  the  empress,  iii.  41 

Faustus  of  Mileve,  iii.  503;  iv.  491 

Faustus  of  Rhegium,  iii.  370 ;  iv. 
401.  Controvesy  about  his  work 
De  Gratia,  iv.  406 

Felix  of  Aptunga,  iii.  286    • 

Festivals,  Christian,  iii.  427-447 

Flavian  of  Antioch,  iii.  202,  346 

Flavian  of  Constantinople,  iv.  204, 
210,  219 

Fortunius,  iii.  282. 

Fraus  pia.  Euchites,  iii.  345.  Pris- 
cillianists,  iv.  501 

Frumentius,  iii.  169 

Fulgentius  Ferrandus,  iv.  257 

Fulgentius  of  Ruspe,  iv.  406 
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Galerius,  edict  of,  iii.  1 

Callus,  Julian's  brother,  iii.  52, 
53 

Gangra,  council  of,  iii.  209,  378 

Gaudentius  of  Brescia,  iv.  509 

Gaudentius  of  Thamugade,  iii.  287 

Gelasius,  iv.  348.  Lord's  supper,  iv. 
438 

General  councils,  iii.  247-252 

Gennadius,  presbyter  at  Marseilles, 
on  Augustin,  iv.  404 

'Gennadius  of  Lower  Hermupolis,  iv. 
237 

Georgius  of  Alexandria,  iii.  49,  85 ; 
iv.  57 

Georgius  of  Laodicea,  iv.  66 

Gnosimachi,  iv.  486 

Goths,  Christianity  among  the,  iii. 
177-183;  iv.  529.  Arians,  iv. 
91 :  also  in  the  Appendix. 

Grace.     See  Pelagian  controversies. 

Gratian,  iii.  100,  315 

Great  Week,  the,  iii.  433 

Gregory  of  Alexandria,  iv.  48 

Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  iii.  215,  217  ; 
iv.  77,  78.  Mother,  iii.  320.  On 
councils,  iii.  249.  Infant  baptism, 
iii.  453.  Doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  iv.  83.  Doctrine  concern- 
ing the  person  of  Christ,  iv.  96. 
Against  Apollinarianism,  iv.  105. 
Doctrine  of  baptism,  iv.  428.  In- 
termediate state  for  unbaptized 
children,  iv.  434.  Lord's  supper, 
iv.  441.  Chrestomathy  from  Ori- 
gen,  iv.  449 

Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  the  father,  iii. 
84,  320  ;  iv.  487 

Gregory  of  Nyssa.  On  baptism,  iii. 
454.  Influence  on  the  council  of  Con- 
stantinople, iv.  83.  His  relations 
with  Origen,  iv,  441.  Pilgrimages, 
iii.  484.  On  the  rage  for  discuss- 
ing doctrines  at  Constantinople,  iv. 
41.  On  the  inward  experience  in 
opposition  to  Eunomius,  iv.  61. 
Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  iv.  84. 
Doctrine  concerning  the  person  of 
Christ,  iv.  96.  Lord's  supper,  iv. 
438.  On  the  final  restoration,  iv 
445 
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Gregory  Photistes,  iii.  160 
Gregory  the  enlightener,  iii.  160 
Gyrovagi,  iii.  350,  373 

Helena,  mother  of  Constantine,  iii.  7, 
484' 

Helladius  of  Tarsus,  iv.  183 

Helvidius,  against  the  worship  of 
Mary,  iii.  483 

Heron,  monk,  iii.  339 

Heros  of  Aries,  iv.  314 

Hilarion,  monk,  iii.  333 

Hilarius,  iii.  223 

Hilarus,  deacon  at  Rome,  iv.  219' 

Hilary  of  Aries,  iii.  245 

Hilary,  the  friend  of  Prosper,  iv.  385 

Hilary  of  Poictiers.  Against  the  con- 
founding of  Church  and  State,  iii. 
47.  Author  of  church  hymns,  iii. 
451.  In  defence  of  Athanasius,  iv. 
53.  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
iv.  84.  Soul  and  body  of  Christ, 
iv.  96.  Anthropology,  iv.  280. 
Lord's  supper,  iv.  436 

Hipporegius,  council  of  (A.D.  393), 
iii.  233 

Homerites,  Christianity  among  the, 
iii.  166 

Honorius,  iii.  113,  284 

Hormisdas,  iii.  157 

Hormisdas  of  Rome,  iv.  406 

Hosius  of  Cordova,  iii.  41,  218 ;  iv. 
57 

Hyginus  of  Cordova,  iv.  492 

Hypsistarians,  iv.  487 

Ibas  of  Edessa,  iv.  284.  Letter  of, 
condemned,  iv.  265 

Iberians,  conversion  of  the,  iii.  162- 
164 

Idacius  of  Emerita,  iv.  492 

Images,  iii.  409-418 

India,  the  gospel  in,  iii.  164,  165 

Infant  baptism,  iii.  453-460 

Innocent  of  Rome.  On  the  Roman 
primacy,  iii.  241.  On  fasting 
on  the  Sabbath,  iii.  424.  In  the 
Pelagian  controversies,  iv.  317. 

Inspiration,  doctrine  of,  iii.  498 

Instantius,  iv.  492 

Intercessions  of  bishops,  iii.  199-203 


Irenaeus,  Comes,  iv.  154,  164 
Ireland,    Christianity    in,    iii     172- 

177 
Isidore  of  Pelusium,  iii.  190,  356, 359, 

401,  451 ;  iv.  135.  Anthropology, 

iv.  423.     Baptism,  iv.  430 
Isidore,  presbyter  of  Theophilus  of 

Alexandria,  iv.  465 
Ithacius  of  Sossuba,  iv.  492. 

Jacob  of  Edessa  and  the  Jacobites, 
iv.  272 

Jerome,  iv.  451.  Active  in  support 
of  monasticism,  iii.  367.  Against 
Jovinian,  iii.  391.  On  fasting  on 
the  Sabbath,  iii.  423.  Against  the 
theatrical  mode  of  church  psalmody, 
iii.  452.  On  the  Lord's  supper, 
iii.  467.  Against  Vigilantius,  and 
in  favour  of  the  worship  of  the 
saints,  iii.  479.  Against  Helvi- 
dius, iii.  483.  Pilgrimages,  iii. 
484.  Interpretation  of  scripture 
and  inspiration,  iii.  498.  Pelagian 
controversies,  iv.  311,  409.  On 
Origen,  iv.  454. 

Jerusalem,  synod  of  (A.D.  415),  iv. 
312 

Jews.  Favoui-ed  by  Julian,  iii.  71. 
Persecution  of  the  Christians  on 
the  part  of  the,  iii.  148 

Jezdegerdes,  iii.  156;  iv.  527 

Johannites,  iv.  478 

John  of  Antioch,  182.  In  the  Nesto- 
rian  controversy,  iv.  147-163 

John,  Comes  sacrarum,  iv.  172 

John  of  Jerusalem,  iv.  457 

John  Philoponus,  iv.  274 

John,  Syncellus  of  Cyrill,  iv.  166 

John  Talaya,  iv.  237 

Joseph,  -Patriarch  of  Armenia,  iii. 
161 

Jovian,  iii.  95  ;  iv.  76 

Jovinian,  iii.  381-392 

Judaism,  Julian's  views  of.  See 
Appendix.  Its  relation  to  Christi- 
anity and  to  paganism.  See  Appen- 
dix, 49-51,  10i 

Julian,  ernperor,  iii.  49-94,  120-127, 
278 

Julian   of   Eclanum.      Participation 
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in  the  Pelagian  controversies,  iv. 

327.      Advocate   of  the    Pelagian 

doctrines,  iv.  356,  367.  Doctrine  of 

baptism,  iv.  432 
Julius  of  Rome,  iii.  244  ;  iv.  44 
Justin,  iv.  243 
Justina,  iv.  93 

Justinian,  iii.  119  ;  iv.  244,  489 
Juvenalis  of  Jerusalem,  iv.  156,  212, 

232 

Laity,  participation  of  the,  in  eccle- 
siastical elections,  iii.  216 

Lampon,  iv.  139 

Laodicea,  council  of,  iii.  227,  459. 
On  the  festival  of  Sunday,  iii.  422. 
On  church  psalmody,  iii.  451 

Lazarus  of  Aix,  iv.  314 

Lazians,  conversion  of  the,  iii.  163 

Leo  the  Great,  iii.  147, 242,  245,  443; 
iv.  210.  On  the  Robber's  synod,  and 
the  Chalcedonian  council,  iv.  218. 
Was  he  the  author  of  the  book  de 
vocatione  gentium  ?  iv.  392  ;  Ma- 
nichaeans,  iv.  489.  Priscillianists, 
496 

Leo,  emperor,  iv.  233 

Leontius  of  Neapolis,  in  defence  of 
images,  iii.  416-418 

Leporius,  iv.  332 

Lerins,  cloister  of,  iii.  370 ;  iv.  387, 
401 

Libanius,  iii.  35,  63-72 

Liberius  of  Rome,  iii,  313,  437 ;  iv. 
56 

Licinius,  iii.  16-26 

Life,  Christian,  iii.  316-393 

Lord's  supper,  celebration  of  the,  iii. 
463-470.  Doctrine  of  the,  iv. 
435-442 

Lucian,  iii.  127 

Lucidus,  iv.  401 

Lucifer  of  Cagliari,  iv.  53,  75 

Luciferites,  iv.  76 

Lucilla,  iii.  264  . 

Macarius  of  Egypt,  iv.  460 
Macarius  of  Palestine,  iii.  339 
Macarius  Politicus,  iv.  460 
Macedonius  of  Constantinople   (A.D. 
360),  iv.  70 


Macedonius  of  Constantinople  (after 
A.D.  510),  iv.  240 

Macedonius,  monk,  iii.  353 

Majorinus,  iii.  267,  270 

Male  (Malabar),  iii.  165 

Manichseans,  iv.  487.  Exclude  wine 
in  the  sacrament  of  the  supper,  iii. 
468 

Marcellinus,  iii.  284 

Marcellus  of  Ancyra,  iv.  50.  Doc- 
trine concerning  the  person  of 
Christ,  iv.  94.  Opponent  of  Origen, 
iv.  448 

Marcellus  of  Apamea,  iii.  110 

Marcian,  emperor,  iv.  221 

Marcian,  monk,  iii.  361 

Marcianists,  iii.  341 

Marriage.  Despised  by  the  Eusta- 
thians,  iii.  347.  Jovinian's  views 
concerning,  iii.  382.  Considered 
a  sacrament  by  Augustin,  iv.  428 

Maris  of  Chalcedon,  iii.  84 

Marius  Mercator,  iv.  409-422 

Mark  of  Arethusa,  iii.  72,  86 

Mark  of  Memphis,  iv.  492 

Mark,  monk.  Sole  trust  in  the  Re- 
deemer, iii.  361 

Martin  of  Tours.  Active  in  defence 
of  monasticism,  iii.  367.  Priscil- 
lianists, iv.  494 

Maruthasof  Tagrit,  iii.  156  ;  iv.  477 

Mary,  worship  of,  iii.  483.  Mary  the 
StoToxos.  See  Nestorian  contro- 
versy. 

Maternus,  iii.  48 

Maxentius,  iii.  10 

Maximinus,  iii.  2-6,  20 

Maximus,  abbot,  iv.  193 

Maximus,  emperor,  iv.  493 

Melchiades  (Miltiades)  of  Rome,  iii. 
268 

Meletius  of  Lycopolis,  and  the  Mele- 
tian  schism  in  Egypt,  iii.  308-318  ; 
iv.  33 

Meletian  schism  at  Antioch,  iv.  75- 
81 

Meletius  of  Mopsuestia,  iv.  186 

Meletius  of  Sebaste,  iv.  74 

Memnon  of  Ephesus,  iv.  154 

Mennas,  iv.  250,  255,  489 

Mensurius,  iii.  259,  263 
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Meropius,  iii.  168 

Messalians,  iii.  341 

Metropolitan  constitution,  iii.  229 

Miesrob,  iii.  160 

Milan,  synod  at,  iv.  53 

Mihr-Nerseh,  proclamation  of,  iii. 
161 

Miracles.  Views  of  Augustin  con- 
cerning. See  Appendix. 

Monachism,  iii.  322-393 

Monica,  iii.  321 

Monophysites  beyond  the  Roman 
empire,  iv.  271 

Monophysite  controversies,  iv.  231 

Moses  of  Chorene,  iii.  163 

Nectarius  of  Constantinople,  iii.  257 

Neo  Caesarea,  council  of  (A.D.  314), 
iii.  209,  455 

Neo-Platonism,  iii.  51,  53,  118, 144 

Nestorians  in  Persia,  iv.  269 

Nestorian  schools,  iii.  212 

Nestorian  controversy,  iv.  122,  570 

Nestorius,'  iv.  122-172,  187-191. 
Anthropology  and  participation  in 
the  Pelagian  controversy,  iv.  421 

New  Year,  festival  of  the,  iii.  445- 
447 

Nicse  in  Thrace,  iv.  69 

Nice,  council  of  (first  ecumenical), 
iv.  18-27;  iii.  214,  217,  222. 
Decision  with  respect  to  the  Mele- 
tian  schism,  iii.  311.  On  the  time 
of  the  celebration  of  the  passover, 
iii.  428.  Intended  council  of  (A.D. 
451),  iv.  366 

Nilus,  iii.  338.  Against  indolence 
mid  too  long  prayer,  iii.  342.  On 
the  monastic  life,  iii.  354,  355, 
376.  On  images,  iii.  413.  Lord's 
supper,  iv.  436 

Niobites,  iv.  273 

Nisibis,  iii.  212 ;  iv.  271 

Nitria,  cloisters  of,  iii.  358 

Nonna,  iii,  320 

North-African  church.  Its  free  spirit, 
iii.  247  ;  iv.  323, 439 

Nuns,  cloisters  for,  iii.  326,  336 

Oak,  synod  of  the,  iv.  473 

Offering,  notion  of,   connected   with 


the  sacrament  of  the   supper,  iii. 

471 

Optatus  of  Mileve,  iii.  236,  264 
Orange,  council    of  (A.D.   441),   iii. 

223  ;  (A.D.  529),   iv.  407 
Oriental   church.      As  distinguished 

from  the  Western  church,  iii.  490. 

Anthropology  of  the,  iv.  409-422 
Origen,  compared  with  Augustin,  iii. 

497,  501 

Origenists  and  the  Origenistic  contro- 
versy, iv.  248,  447,  489 
Original    sin    (inherited   sin).       See 

Pelagian  controversy. 
Orosius,   iii.    124.     In  the  Pelagian 

controversy,  iv.  312 

Pachomius,  labours  of,  iii.  334.  Op- 
ponent of  Origen,  iv.  449 

Paganism,  iii.  99 

Palladius  the  archdeacon,  iii.  174 

Palladius,  iii.  336  ;  iv.  469 

Pambo,  abbot,  iii.  451 

Papacy,  iii.  238-246 

Paphuntius,  iii.  209 

Parsism,  iii,  149 

Passover,  feast  of— the  time,  iii,  427, 
428 

Patriarchs,  iii.  231 

Patriarchal  constitution,  iii.  231-234 

Patrick,  St.  iii.  172-177 

Paulinus  of  Antioch,  iv.  75. 

Paulinus,  deacon,  from  Milan,  iv.  310 

Paulus  Catena,  iii.  45 

Paul  the  hermit,  iii.  323 

Paul  of  Emesa,iv.  175 

Pelagian  controversy,  iv.  298-372 

Pelagius,  life  of,  iv.  299.  Doctrine 
of  human  nature  of  Christ,  iv.  298. 
In  the  Pelagian  controversy,  iv.  311 . 
Opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  Purga- 
tory, iv.  443 

Pelagius,  Roman  archdeaco-n,  iv.  249, 
256 

Persian  church,  iii.  148-160  ;  iv.  269, 
271 

Peter's  primacy,  iii.  236 

Peter  the  clothier,  iv.  240 

Peter  of  Alexandria,  iii.  308,  311 

Peter  of  Jerusalem,  iv.  249 

Peter  Mongus,  iv.  238 
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Petilian,  iii.  286,  297,  301 

Philippopolis,  council  of,  A.D.  347, 
iv.  46 

Philoxenos,  iv.  240.  Against  images, 
iii.  418 

Photinus  of  Sirmium,  iv.  50.  Doc- 
trine concerning  the  person  of 
Christ,  iv.  94 

Pilgrimages,  iii.  484 

Platonism,  as  a  form  of  church  doc- 
trine, iii.  496 

Pontianus,  iv.  256 

Porphyry  of  Gaza,  iii.  116 

Possessor,  iv.  406 

Prayer,  doctrine  concerning.  Eu- 
chites,  iii.  344.  Chiysostom  on 
this  point,  iii.  395.  Antiochian 
church — prayer  for  catechumens 
iii.  456 

Predestinatians,  iv.  395 

Predestination,  doctrine  of,  iv.  370 

Presbyters,  iii.  219 

Priesthood,  false  idea  of  the,  iii.  207 

Primasius  of  Carthage,  iv.  262 

Priscillian  and  the  Priscillianists,  iv. 
491 

ProaBresius,  iii.  81 

Proclus  of  Constantinople,  iv.  129, 
193 

Proclus  the  Neo-Platonist,  iii.  118 

Prosper  of  Aquitania,  iv.  380,  388 

Proterius  of  Alexandria,  iv.  233 

Prudentius,  iii.  115 

Psalmody,  iii.  450 

Ptolemy,  monk,  iii.  340 

Pulcheria,  iv.  141,  171,  221 

Purgatory  and  purgatorial  fire,  iv.443 

Purpurius,  iii.  262 

Rabulas  of  Edessa,  iv.  192,  270 
Redemption,  doctrine  of.  Different 
views  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
churches,  iv.  359,  443.  As  held 
by  Augustin,  iv.  359.  By  Pela- 
gius,  iv.  307.  By  Theodore  of 
Mopsuestia,  iv.  446.  By  Priscil- 
lian, iv.  499 

Relics,  worship  of,  iii.  264,  479 
Reparatus  of  Carthage,  iv.  262 
Rheginus  of  Constantia,  iv.  158 
RhetoriuSj  iv.  486 


Romanus,  iii.  371 

Rome,  iii.  235-237.  Authority  of  the 

Roman  church,  iii.  234 
Rufinus,  iv.  447-462 

Sabas,  iv.  533 

Sabbath,  celebration  of  the,  iii.  421- 

424 
Sacraments,    administration   of  the, 

iii.  453-470.     Doctrine  concerning 

the,  iv.  423. 
Sapor  II.,  iii.  147 
Sarabaites,  iii.  350 
Saragossa,  synod  at  (A.D.  380)  iv.  492 
Sardica,  council  of,  iii.  214,  227,  244; 

iv.    46.     Canons    of  this    council 

confounded  with  those  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Nice,  iii.  245 
Sarmatio,  iii.  391 

Scripture,  interpretation  of,  iii.  497 
Sects,  history  of  the,  iv.  483 
Secundus  of  Ptolemais,  iv.  26 
Secundus  of  Tigisis,  iii.  261 
Seleucia,in  Isauria,  council  of,  iv.  68 
Semi-Arianism,  iv.  20 
Semi-Pelagianism,  iv.  375 
Seneca,  a  bishop  of  Italy,  iv.  335 
Serapion,  monk,  iv.  463 
Sermon,  the,  iii.  448 
Sermon  on  the  mount,  iv.  304 
Severus,  poem  of,  iii.  16 
Severus,  Monophysite,  iv.  241 
Silverius  of  Rome,  iv.  247 
Simeon  of  Seleucia,  iii.  152 
Simeon  the  Stylite,  iii.  167,  363 
Simplicianus  of  Milan,  iii.  81 
Simplicius,  iii.  134,  136  ;  iv.  511 
Sirmium,  council  of  (A.D.  351),  iv. 

52.     Synod  at  (A.D.  357),  iv.  64 
Siricius  of  Rome,  iii.  210,  390,460; 

iv.  46  2,  495 
Sixtus  of  Rome,  iv.  373 
Socrates  on  the  observance  of  feasts, 

iii.  420 
State  and  church,  iii.  184.    Donatus, 

iii.  276.  Intermingling  of  the  state, 

iii.  490. 

Stephanus  Gobarus,  iv.  275 
Strategius,  iii.  20  ;  iv.  488 
Study  of  the  ancients,  iii.  212  ;  iv.467 
Sunday,  observance  of,  iii.  424 
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Symmachns,  iii.  101, 137 

Synesius,  iii.  145,  205,  257,  405  ;  iv. 

479.     On   monasticism,   iii.    360. 

Platonism,  iii.  496 

Taprobane  (Ceylon)  iii.  165 

Tertullian,  iii. 222 

Thalassius  of  Caesarea,  iv.  212 

Themistius,  iii.  47,  97,  99 

Theodora,  iv.  246 

Theodoras  Ascidas,  iv.  249 

Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  iii.  149. 
Doctrine  of  inspiration,  iii.  499. 
Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  iv.  89. 
Doctrine  concerning  the  person  of 
Christ,  iv.  108.  In  answer  to 
Cyrill,  iv.  149.  Cyrill  intends  his 
condemnation,  iv.  192.  Condemn- 
ed, iv.  254.  Participation  in  the 
Pelagian  controversy,  iv.  409. 
Anthropology,  iv.  411.  Doctrine 
concerning  baptism,  iv.  430.  Apo- 
catastasis,  iv.  431 

Theodoret,  iii.  134.  Mother,  iii.  321. 
Rome,  iii.  235.  Monasticism,  iii. 
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